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PREFACE. 


The  Twelfth  Volume  of  the  New  Series  op  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
contains  the  Inaugural  Address  and  Papers  read  at  the 
Reading  Congress  in  1905,  Papers  read  at  the  Evening 
Meetings  during  the  Session  of  1905-6,  one  Paper  read 
at  the  Nottingham  Congress,  and  the  Paper  read  at  the 
Evening  Meeting  of  November,  1906.  The  thanks  of 
the  Association  are  due  .to  the  authors  of  these  Papers, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  F.S.A. ;  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver,  A.  R.  I.E.  A. ;  Mr.  T.  Da  vies  Pryce,  and 
others,  for  their  assistance  in  providing  illustrations; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  who  has  drawn  many  of 
the  plans  included  in  the  present  Volume. 

During  the  past  year  the  section  of  the  Journal 
entitled  "Antiquarian  Intelligence,"  has  been  divided 
into  "Archaeological  Notes,"  dealing  with  recent  dis- 
coveries, excavations,  and  other  matters  of  interest,  and 
"Notices  of  Books."  The  Editorial  Committee  desire 
to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  supplied 
so  much  interesting  matter  for  the  Notes,  and  hope  for 
the  assistance  of  Members  in  making  this  section  an 
important  feature  of  the  Journal, 


VIII  PREFACE. 

We  have  to  note  with  regret  that  during  1906  the 
Association  lost  two  of  its  Vice-Presidents :  Sir  C.  H. 
Rouse-Boughton,  Bart.,  who  presided  over  the  Ludlow 
Congress  in  1867,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  who  filled  the  same  position  at  Great  Malvern 
in  1881. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  continues  to  show 
a  steady  increase,  and  its  financial'  position  has  been 
materially  strengthened.  It  is  hoped  that  the  coming 
year  will  show  still  further  improvement  in  either 
respect,  and  that  the  President  and  Officers  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  all  Members  in  furthering  the  work 
and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Association. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

By  C.  E.  KEYSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

llUad  at  the  Beading  Cwtgren,  July  IJth,  1905.) 

1|N  undertaking  to  read  the  Inaugural 
Address  at  the  sixty-second  Congress  of 
this  distinguished  Society,  I  feel  that  I 
am  endeavouring  to  fulfil  a  task  replete 
with  responsibility,  and  not  least  to  one 
like  myself,  who  has  always  tried  to  steer 
clear  of  prejudice  and  unsupported  theory 
with  regard  to  archaeology,  as  in  other  branches  of  prac- 
tical and  scientific  research.  Before  such  an  assembly,  I 
feel  emphatically  the  necessity  for  accuracy  in  my  remarks, 
as  I  know  full  well  that  as  soon  as  1  begin  to  dilate  upon 
the  special  attractions  of  the  district  we  are  going  to 
explore  this  week,  there  will  be  many  pairs  of  ears 
pricked  up.  in  tbe  hope  that  I  shall  venture  to  assign 
undue  importance  to  some  of  our  local  antiquities,  or  dare 
to  pronounce  as  unique  some  object  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  aforesaid  pairs  of  ears  can  at  once  adduce 
a  whole  sheaf  of  parallel  examples.  Some  may  even  be 
hoping  that  I  am  about  to  propound  a  new  theory  as  to 
the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Asbdown,  or  the  original  limits 
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2  IKAUGtJRAL   ADDRESS. 

of  the  prehistoric  town  of  Reading  or — worse  still — ^to 
suggest,  as  some  rash  chroniclers  nave  done,  a  locality 
other  than  Silchester  for  the  great  Roman  city  of  Calleva 
Atrebatura.  All  the  surroundings  of  those  thorny  and 
contentious  areas  in  the  archaeological  arena  I  have 
carefully  studied ;  and  feel  my  easiest  plan,  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  with  which  they  abound,  will  be  to  make  only 
the  most  superficial  references  to  them  on  the  present 
occasion. 

In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee, 
President  of  the  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Newbury  Field  Club,  I  have  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  extending  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  all  those  who  are  for  the  first  time  visiting  Royal 
Berkshire  and  the  important  borough  of  Reading,  the 
centre  of  the  social  and  commercial  life,  not  only  of  this 
county,  but  of  a  large  and  prosperous  community,  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Bucks.,  Oxon., 
Surrey,  and  Hampshire  ;  and  I  trust  they  will  be  pleased 
with  the  attractions  provided  for  them,  and  go  away  with 
the  conviction  that  in  this  district,  as  in  other  favoured 
portions  of  our  beautiful  island,  ample  food  can  be 
provided  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  and  fastidious  of 
our  archaeological  appetites.  Indeed,  it  will,  1  think,  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  as  it  is  to  me,  that  a  visit 
to  this  particular  locality,  so  conveniently  situate,  and 
with  so  many  objects  of  interest  within  easy  reach,  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed,  and  that  neither  of  our  great 
Archaeological  Societies  should  have  previously  adopted 
Reading  as  the  headquarters  for  their  Annual  Congress. 
But,  as  it  is  said,  everything  comes  to  those  who  wait ; 
and  it  will  now  only  remain  for  those  who  are  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  for  the  present  meeting  to  justify  the 
choice  which  the  Executive  have  made. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  1859  this  Society  met  under 
the  able  presidency  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at 
Newbury,  and  many  most  interesting  and  valuable  Papers 
were  read  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  other 
distinguished  antiquaries  who  attended  that  Congress. 
Excursions  were  also  organised  to  Reading,  Silchester, 
and  other  places   included    in    our  present  programme. 
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But  great  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
forty-five  years,  and  there  are  probably  few  left  now  who 
took  part  in  that  meeting.  A  great  aeal  of  information 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's proceedings,  which  will  materially  assist  those 
who  have  not  visited  this  district  before,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  many  objects  of  archaeological  interest 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  are  the  attractions 
that  have  induced  the  Association  to  assemble  here 
to-day. 

First,  there  is  the  Royal  County  of  Berkshire,  rich  in 
examples  of  prehistoric,  archaeological,  and  architectural 
interest.  Then  there  are  the  many  antiquarian  objects 
outside  the  county,  but  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
the  centre  of  our  operations ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  within 
the  precincts  of  the  County  Borough  itself  much  that  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  in  spite  of  the  drastic  treatment 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  our  ecclesiastical  structures, 
both  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  in  more  recent 
times. 

As  regards  the  county,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the 
short  space  of  a  week  to  undertake  more  than  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  centres ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  division,  containing  the  royal  castle  of 
Windsor,  the  abbeys  of  Hurley  and  Bisham,  the  fine 
churches  of  Bray,  Cookham,  Sonning,  Shottesbrooke,  and 
Warfield,  the  ancient  manor-house  of  Ockwells,  etc.,  has 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  our  present  programme.  The 
name  of  our  county  furnishes  the  first  bone  of  contention 
to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  the  correct  derivation  of 
its  etymology.  Berkshire  seems  in  early  times  to  have 
been  spelt  with  an  **a,"  but  the  name  is  greatly  varied 
by  the  early  chroniclers.  Asser,  the  historian  of  Alfred, 
derives  it  from  the  Wood  of  Berroc,  where  the  box  tree 
grows  most  abundantly.  Others  suggest  the  Bare  Oak 
as  the  origin  of  the  name.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  skating 
on  rather  thin  ice  in  touching  upon  this  point,  and  feel  it 
will  be  safer  for  me  to  leave  it  to  an  expert,  like  the 
Principal  of  the  Reading  University,  to  elucidate  this 
subject. 

In  the  north  and  south  divisions  of  the  county  there 
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are  many  early  camps  and  other  prehistoric  remains.  We 
shall,  I  trust,  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  White 
Horse  Hill,  and  of  hearing  a  discussion  on  the  spot  on 
the  curious  animal  there  cut  out  in  the  turf,  the  date  at 
which  it  was  executed,  and  the  object  which  the  makers 
had  in  view  in  delineating  it  in  its  present  situation. 
Here  again  we  are  immediately  enveloped  in  the  toils  of 
controversy,  but  no  doubt  my  friend  Mr.  Theodore  White 
will  be  %ble  to  convince  his  hearers  as  to  his  theories  on 
the  subject.  On  the  same  day  we  shall  visit  the  very 
interesting  double  cromlech  called  Wayland  Smith's 
cave — or  forge — travel  along  ^the  old  Ridge  Way,  and 
mount  up  to  the  ramparts  of  Uffington  Castle,  one  of  the 
largest  camps  in  the  county,  which,  from  its  great  eleva- 
tion, commands  one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views  to  be 
found  in  the  South  of  England.  On  this  day,  too,  we 
shall  see  the  numerous  sarsen  stones,  deposited,  no  doubt, 
at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period  ;  and  the  visit  to 
Ashdown  Park  will  at  once  prepare  us  for  another  con- 
troversial discussion  as  to  the  site  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  King  Ethelred,  assisted  by  his  brother  Alfred,  was 
enabled  decisively  to  defeat  the  Danes,  and  expel  them 
for  the  time  from  this  part  of  England.  An  inspection  of 
the  foundation  of  King  Canute's  palace  at  Lambourn  will 
also  be  made  ;  and  this  severe  day  will  conclude  at  the 
ancient  town  of  Wantage,  which  justly  prides  itself  on 
being  the  birthplace  of  King  Alfred,  that  enlightened 
monarch  to  whose  forethought,  wisdom,  and  good  govern- 
ment we  owe  so  much,  even  at  the  present  day. 

Of  the  other  prehistoric  remains,  I  may  enumerate  the 
vallum  enclosing  the  ancient  town  of  Wallingford  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  sides,  the  east  being  protected  by 
the  Thames  ;  and,  a  short  distance  above,  the  Sinodun 
Hill  and  Wittenham  camps,  of  which  a  good  view  will  be 
obtained  from  the  launch  as  we  ascend  the  river.  Wal- 
lingford may,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  town 
in  the  county,  and  can  boast  not  only  of  a  very  early  ford 
over  the  river,  but  of  having  erected  a  bridge  which  for 
some  time  was  the  next  above  London  Bridge  to  span 
the  Thames.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  on  our  visit  there,  hear 
of  the  antiquity  of  its    Corporation,  and   its   claim   to 
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dispute  with  Winchester  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
town  in  England  to  adopt  this  form  of  local  government. 
The  majestic  earthworks  of  the  Castle,  the  old  church  of 
St.  Leonard's,  with  undoubted  Saxon  remains,  and  the 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  the  delights  of 
a  trip  on  the  river,  should  make  this  day  memorable  to 
those  who  have  not  previously  visited  the  locality. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  ancient  town  of  Abing- 
don, at  one  period  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  in  recent 
times  sharing  the  honour  of  that  position  with  Reading. 
Although  it  possesses  no  remains  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  at  Wallingford,  its  historical  record  bears  witness 
to  the  early  importance  of  the  borough,  both  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  its 
noble  Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  in  early  Saxon  times, 
and  possessing  a  church  (of  which,  alas  !  not  one  stone 
now  remains  above  ground),  more  magnificent  in  its 
architectural  details  and  the  magnitude  of  its  several 
portions  than  most  of  the  cathedrals  which  have  sur- 
vived to  our  day.  Many  of  the  domestic  buildings  have, 
fortunately,  been  preserved,  and  will  thoroughly  repay 
the  visit  to  be  made  to  them.  The  churches  of  St.  Helen 
and  St.  Nicholas  have  also  been  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. These,  like  many  more  in  the  county,  are 
worthy  of  attentive  study,  though  not  claiming  to  be  of 
exceptional  interest. 

We  still  have  a  few  churches  remaining  in  the  county 
which  contain  portions  of  the  edifices  existing  before  the 
Norman  period.  The  little  church  at  Aston  Tirrold, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  King  Ethelred  was 
praying  at  the  time  the  Battle  of  Ashdown  was  com- 
mencing, retains  undoubted  remains  of  the  Saxon  style; 
and  at  South  Moreton,  close  by,  a  walled-up  west  door- 
way has  recently  been  found  under  plaster  of  equally 
early  date.  The  tower  at  Wickham,  and  portions  of 
the  tower  at  Cholsey,  also  exhibit  early  Saxon  charac- 
teristics; as  does  St.  Leonard's,  Wallingford,  already 
referred  to. 

Most  of  the  Berkshire  churches  retain  their  ancient 
features,  especially  with  regard  to  their  Norman  work. 
It  has   been   impossible   to   arrange   visits   to  the  fine 
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Norman  churches  of  Avington,  Hanney,  and  Shelliagford, 
the  Early  English  edifices  at  Uffington  and  Blewbury, 
and  the  later  examples  at  Hagbourne,  Yattendon,  and 
other  places  ;  but  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 
include,  beside  the  churches  in  the  towns,  those  of  Sutton 
Courtenay,  Childrey,  Sparsholt,  Aldermaston  and  Pad- 
worth,  which  all  possess  features  of  interest,  and  will 
more  than  occupy  the  short  space  allotted  for  their  in- 
spection ;  and  an  extra  excursion,  under  the  banner  of 
the  Berkshire  Archaeological  Society,  has  been  arranged 
to  visit  Aldworth,  with  its  remarkable  series  of  monu- 
mental effigies  of  members  of  the  De  la  Beche  family. 

Of  domestic  buildings,  which  abound  throughout  the 
county,  besides  those  in  the  towns,  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  include  Donnington  Castle,  so  full  of  associa- 
tions, especially  with  the  times  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
the  Elizabethan  houses  of  Shaw  and  Ufton,  and  the 
historical  residence  at  Aldermaston.  The  old  Norman 
house  at  Sutton  Courtenay  has  also  very  properly  been 
placed  in  the  programme.  With  regard  to  the  excur- 
sions outside  the  county  and  borough,  very  few  places 
have  been  scheduled.  The  churches  of  Cromarsh 
Giffard  and  Goring,  on  the  Oxfordshire  side  of  the  river 
Thames, — both  containing  good  Norman,  and  possibly 
earlier  work — -will  be  visited  if  time  permits,  but  the 
most  interesting  excursion  is  that  to  be  undertaken  to  Sil- 
chester  and  Sherborne  Priory.  Many  of  our  visitors  have 
this  afternoon  had  an  opportunity,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  of  seeing  in  the  Reading  Museum 
the  excellent  plan  of  the  Roman  city,  and  the  wonderful 
collection  of  objects  found  during  the  exploration  of  the 
site.  This  has  been  carried  on  since  1890,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  most  ener- 
getically supervised  by  some  of  the  greatest  experts  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  Few  better  opportunities  have 
been  placed  within  our  reach  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  those  who  lived  under 
the  Roman  rule ;  for  Silchester,  as  a  great  civil  and 
residential  centre,  came  to  an  end  with  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  from  this  country ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  church  and  Manor  Farm,  no  buildings  have  since 
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been  erected  within  the  ancient  fortified  enclosure.  Thus, 
though  the  city  was  rased,  and  was  no  doubt  used  as  a 
quarry  for  the  district  for  miles  around,  the  foundations 
and  pavements  of  the  various  building  remain  in  situ,  and 
enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  important  town  in  the  first  four  centuries  of 
our  Christian  era.  Calleva  Atrebatum — for  we  may 
assume  that  Silchester  represents  that  city — althougn 
surrounded  by  solid  and  lofty  walls,  was  never  a  military 
station,  but  rather  a  civil  centre  and  county  town,  with 
its  Courts  of  Justice,  public  buildings,  shops  and  private 
residences,  and  no  doubt  a  prosperous  community  during 
the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Many  of  the  objects 
discovered  bear  testimony  to  the  comparatively  high  state 
of  civilisation  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the 
scientific  manner  in  which  the  Romans  guarded  them- 
selves against  the  rigours  of  an  English  winter  is  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

Had  we  continued  our  excursion  on  this  day  te  the 
south,  we  could  have  visited  the  Vyne,  the  ancient 
residence  of  Lord  Sandys,  K.G.,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
to  King  Henry  VIII,  and  one  who  participated  in  no 
slight  degree  in  the  spoils  which,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  were  distributed  by  that  monarch  to  his 
special  retainers.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
revulsion  of  religious  sentiment  which  took  place  at  that 
period,  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Sandys  actually  constructed 
a  new  mansion  within  the  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Mottisfont,  in  Hampshire,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  at  that  time.  A  daughter  of  Lord 
Sandys  was  married  to  Sir  Humfrey  Forster,  of  Alder- 
maston,  and  his  coat-of-arms  appears  in  the  series  of 
armorial  shields  still  preserved  in  Aldermaston  Church. 

Close  by  is  another  interesting  demesne — the  moated 
mansion  of  Beaurepaire,  the  former  residence  of  the  Brocas 
family,  many  of  whose  members  were  noted  for  proficiency 
in  their  warlike  profession.  The  arms  of  Brocas  are  also 
to  be  found  at  Aldermaston  Church,  a  ladyof  that  family 
having  married  one  of  the  Delamares  of  Aldermaston. 

A  drive  of  another  three  or  four  miles  would  have 
brought  us  to  Old  Basing,  where  recent  excavations  at 
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Basing  House  have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  memorable  siege  of  that  historic  mansion  during 
the  great  Civil  War.  It  has,  however,  not  been  thought 
wise  to  go  so  far  afield  out  of  the  county,  and  the  only 
other  object  in  this  district  to  be  visited  is  the  Priory  of 
Sherborne,  or  Paraber  Church,  as  it  is  now  called.  This  was 
an  alien  priory,  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vigor  de 
Cerisy,or  Cerasy,  near  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  and  was  foun- 
ded by  Hugh  de  Port  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  greatly 
benefited  by  the  Achards  of  Aldermaston  and  Sparsholt. 
Though  of  but  small  importance,  it  possessed  a  very  fine 
church,  of  which  the  Norman  tower  and  Early  English 
chancel  alone  remain.  It  was  dissolved  by  Henry  V, 
and  its  possessions  were  first  granted  by  Henry  VI  to 
Eton  College,  and  afterwards  by  Edward  IV  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Domus  Dei,  at  Southampton ;  whence  at 
the  general  dissolution  of  religious  foundations  they  came 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  There  is  a  fine  cross-legged 
effigy  and  some  cross  coffin-lids  in  the  church,  which  will 
well  repay  careful  examination. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  the  county  borough  itself, 
with  its  rich  historical  associations,  its  early  ecclesiastical 
and  commercial  importance,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Are 
we  to  reckon  it  among  the  archaeological  **  has  beens ;"  or 
are  we  to  try  and  picture  to  ourselves,  from  the  fragments 
we  have  left,  the  grandeur  of  the  town  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Middle  Ages?  The  early  history  of  the  town  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  hoped  that  through  the 
assiduity  and  perseverance  of  the  Principal  of  Reading 
University,  much  fresh  information  may  be  gleaned.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  conflicts  between  King  Alfred  and 
the  Danes,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1121  that  the 
foundation  of  its  future  importance  was  permanently 
laid.  In  this  year  King  Henry  I,  partly  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  cruelty  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  great  Abbey,  which  he 
liberally  endowed,  amongst  other  things,  with  the  hand 
of  St.  James  :  a  relic  which  brought  much  wealth  to  the 
Monastery,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  private  pos- 
session. 
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The  King  was  buried  in  the  church,  and  a  magnificent 
tomb  erected  to  his  memory,  though  the  church  itself  was 
not  completed — and  consecrated  by  Thomas  h,  Becket — 
till  many  years  later,  viz.,  in  1164.  From  the  massive 
character  of  the  existing  walls,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
architectural  fragments  scattered  about  in  the  Forbury 
Gardens,  the  Vicarage  garden,  etc.,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  church  was  one  of  the  finest  Norman  structures 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Chapter-house  and  other 
conventual  buildings  were  on  the  same  imposing  scale. 
How  grievous  it  is  to  think  that  there  were  no  public- 
spirited  citizens  (as  in  the  cases  of  St.  Albans,  Tewkes- 
bury, Malmesbury,  Selby,  and  other  places)  prepared  to 
come  forward  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  to  preserve, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  townsmen,  this 
magnificent  church :  a  monument  of  the  pious  munifi- 
cence of  our  ancestors,  and  a  conspicuous  memorial  of  that 
religious  sentiment  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  all  classes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Had  our  great 
commercial  friends — the  Palmers  and  the  Suttons — been 
existing  in  those  days,  I  believe  that  this  noble  church 
would  still  have  remained  as  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
town.  How  different  has  been  the  result !  A  few  rubble 
walls  still  standing ;  a  few  sculptured  stones  still  lying 
about  on  the  site,  and  all  else  gone  :  the  materials  of  the 
church  and  other  buildings  not  only  having  been  used 
for  churches,  houses,  and  roads  in  the  district,  but  much 
having  been  carted  away  to  repair  the  Castle  at  Windsor 
and  a  bridge  at  Wargrave,  and  for  other  similar  objects 
80  diametrically  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  pious 
founder. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  bemoan  the  past ;  and  we 
may  therefore  reflect  on  the  influence  which  this  mitred 
Abbey,  with  its  Abbot  one  of  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
exercised  on  the  fortunes  of  the  town.  No  doubt,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Abbots,  the  three  churches  of  St. 
Laurence,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Giles — all  of  which  contain 
some  remains  of  Norman  work — were  founded  or  rebuilt ; 
and  it  may  be  suggested  that  they  were  erected  to 
compensate  the  inhabitants  for  some  interference  with 
their  privileges,  owing  to  the  annexation  by  the  Abbey 
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of  what  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  earlier  town  of 
Reading.  It  was  greatly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Abbots  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  parliamentary 
history  Reading  sent  two  members  to  that  assembly;  and 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III  a  meeting  was  convened  here, 
the  great  Chapter-house  of  the  Abbey  being  probably 
the  scene  of  the  convention.  Many  important  convoca- 
tions, of  which  records  have  been  preserved,  were  held  in 
the  town  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Henry  VI  that 
the  municipal  corporation  was  formally  constituted.  Its 
early  functions  seem  to  have  been  to  guard  the  privileges  of 
the  burgesses  and  townsmen  from  undue  interference  and 
exactions  on  the  part  of  the  Abbot ;  and  the  earliest 
charters  confer  upon  the  corporation  rights  of  indepen- 
dent  action,  which  they  had  not  previously  possessed. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  execution  of 
Hugh  Faringdon  and  two  of  the  monks,  in  November, 
1539,  are  matters  of  history,  as  are  the  important  opera- 
tions which  took  place  at  Reading  during  the  great 
Civil  War. 

Besides  the  Abbey  and  the  three  churches  already 
mentioned,  there  is  not  much  of  interest  in  the  town. 
The  Greyfriars  Church,  after  having  been  used  for  the 
most  menial  purposes,  and  having  remained  roofless  for 
many  years,  has  now  happily  been  restored,  and  presents 
us  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Decorated  work  of  Early 
fourteenth-century  date. 

The  Castle  exists  only  in  name,  its  very  site  being 
unknown  now,  as  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago.  A  few 
old  houses  remain,  but  the  most  interesting  has  been 
recently  pulled  down.  This,  known  as  Walsingham 
House,  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Minster 
Street ;  and  though  its  external  features  had  been  much 
modernised,  it  contained  some  plaster  ceilings  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  unusual  excellence.  Portions  of 
these  have,  through  the  influence  of  the  Berkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  been  preserved;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
space  will  be  found  for  them  in  one  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  town. 

One  more  word  as  to  the  Public  Museum  and  Library. 
The  former,  besides  having  many  objects  of  general  and 
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local  interest,  has  been  made  the  resting-place  of  the 
wonderfiil  collection — which  is  still  being  added  to — of 
Roman  antiquities,  the  result  of  the  systematic  research 
which  has  been  carried  out  for  several  years  at  Silchester. 
There  is  no  other  collection  of  its  kind  to  compare  with 
this.  The  Library  contains  a  very  large  collection  of 
works  referring  to  the  county,  which  has  been  carefully 
catalogued,  and  is  always  accessible  to  those  desiring  local 
information. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  most  imperfect  address, 
which  I  have  drafted  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  our 
proposed  proceedings,  and  the  objects  to  be  viewed  during 
the  ensuing  week. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  Sixty-Second  Congress  of  this 
ancient  Society  decided  me  not  to  attempt  to  go  over 
old  ground  by  descanting  on  the  merits  ot  archaeological 
and  antiquarian  research.  All  reasonable  people  now 
admit  that  much  practical  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  study  of  the  works  and  habits  of  those  who  have 
lived  and  laboured  before  us  ;  and  I  can  only  trust  that 
the  assembling  together  of  so  many  enlightened  students, 
who  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
may  tend  to  kindle  greater  enthusiasm  in  this  branch  of 
science,  so  that  the.  Congress  at  Reading  may  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  successful 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
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Bt  ANDREW  OLIVER,  A.R.I.B,A. 

(ffead    at    tlie   JUadiiu}    Congreti,    1905.) 

S  a  Brass  county,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Berkshire  contains  many  examples  either 
of  great  interest  or  of  any  great  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  an 
account  of  these  memorials  which  will 
give  a  sh'ght  history    of  "  the  Age  of 
Brass."     There  are  in  all  some  two  hun- 
dred examples,  of  which  the  greatest  number  belong  to 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     The  fourteenth 
century  possesses  very  few,  but  they  are  valuable,  as  by 
them   we  are  enabled  to    commence   our    subject    at   a 
comparatively  early  period.     It  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  subject  under  headings,  viz.  : — 
1.  Priests';  2.   Knights';  3.  Civilians';  4.  Ladies.' 
5.  Palimpsest  Brasses. 

1. — Priests'  Brasses. 

These  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  grouped 
according  to  the  vestments  which  are  worn,  viz.,  those 
showing  (a)  the  Chasuble,  (b)  the  Cope,  and  (c)  Academi- 
cal Dress. 

{«)  Priests  in  the  CkasuUe.—This  class  includes  a  half- 
effigy  at  WanUjge,  c.  1360  ;  William  Herlestone,  Spars- 
holt,  1360;  a  priestjat  Shottesbrook,  c.  1375  ;  Seys,  1350, 
West  Hanney,  and  a  priest  at  Childrey,  1480.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Wantage  example,  they  are  all  full 
length,  and  the  detail  of  the  ornament  on  those  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  similar.     Shottesbrook  displays  the 
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fylfot  cross.  The  West  Hanney  example  was  originally 
upon  a  bracket,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
slab.  William  Herlestone,  Sparsholt,  is  placed  (or,  rather 
has  been)  within  the  head  of  a  cross,  of  which  but  two 
fragments  remain.  (A  precisely  similar  cross  is  at  Taplow, 
Bucks.,  in  the  memorial  of  N.  Amberdene,  of  the  same 
date).  In  the  Brass  at  Childrey,  1480,  we  find  a  dif- 
ference in  the  detail  and  workmanship.  On  the  Brasses 
of  a  priest  at  the  same  place,  1490,  at  Blewbury,  to  John 
Balam,  1496,  and  at  Cholsey  to  John  Mere,  1471,  a 
chalice  is  held  in  the  hands,  the  vestments  being  the  same 
as  we  found  in  the  earlier  example. 

(6)  Priests  in  the  Cope. — These  are  not  very  numerous. 
There  are  two  at  Ashbury,  and  there  used  to  be  others  at 
St.  George  s  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  matrix  of  a  fine 
example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cloisters. 

(c)  Priests  in  Academical  Dress. — We  find  examples  at 
Wantage,  to  William  Gedding,  1512,  Vicar  of  Wantage 
and  All-Hallows,  Barking,  London  ;  and  a  fine  plate  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  to  Robert  Honywode, 
1522. 

The  memorial  to  Robert  Honywode  may  be  considered 
as  an  unique  example,  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned. 
Purely  English  in  detail,  it  bears  strong  traces  of  foreign 
influence  in  the  design  and  composition.  It  also  shows 
that  the  artist  made  an  alteration  in  the  design  first 
thought  of.  This  may  be  seen  on  the  left  side,  where  the 
outline  of  a  shield  is  drawn  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
figure  of  St.  Catherine.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  is  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  shield  shown  at  the  lower  corner,  and 
the  space  between  the  latter  and  the  lower  point  of  the 
shield  in  outline  is  exactly  similar  to  that  occupied  by 
the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  now  seen  on 
the  right  side  of  the  plate.  In  the  upper  part  there  is 
placed  under  the  corner  of  a  super-canopy  **  Magister 
Ilobertus  Honywode  LegA  Uoc."  At  the  sides  are  shafts 
with  a  crocketed  canopy  between  ;  on  the  left  side  the 
figure  of  St.  Katherine,  with  the  sword  in  the  right  hand, 
and  a  wheel  at  her  feet.  With  the  left  hand  she  points 
to  the  figure  of  Honywode,  who  wears  the  Canon's  hood, 
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and  kneels  alt  a  small  desk,  upon  which  is  placed  a  book. 
To  the  right  of  this  is  a  shield.  Upon  a  throne  above 
the  shield  is  placed  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Holy 
Child,  the  former  with  a  crown  surrounded  by  a  nimbus, 
and  bearing  a  sceptre  in  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand 
supports  the  Holy  Child,  who  shows  a  nimbus  surround- 
ing the  head ;  the  left  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  At  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  this  inscrip- 
tion :  '*  Orate  pro  anima  Mag 'ri  Roberti  Hony  wode  legu 
doctoris  nuper  Archidiacon'  de  Tawnton  ao  Canonici  hui' 
CoUegii  qui  obiit  xxv  die  Januarii  anno  d'ni  mill'mo  quin- 
gentesimo  xxii  cujus  a'ie  propitietur  deus  Amen.'* 

2. — Knights'  Brasses. 

These  are  divided  into  periods,  according  to  the  style 
of  armour  worn. 

(a)  The  Camail  Period. — It  takes  this  name  from  the 
eamail,  which  is  attached  to  the  helmet.  There  is  one 
memorial  of  this  period  in  the  Brass  of  Sir  John  Foxley, 
1378,  at  Bray.  In  Mr.  Waller's  Monumental  Brasses  is 
the  following  account : — 

"  Sir  John  de  Foxley  died  in  November,  1 378,  aged  48  years, 
having  by  will,  made  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  and  proved  at 
Southampton  on  the  1st  of  December  following,  directed  his 
executors  to  procure  two  marble  slabs  with  images  and  inscriptions 
in  metal  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  of  All  Saints,  in  the  Church  of 
Bray — one  of  them  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  the  other 
representing  himself  in  his  arms,  the  image  of  his  defunct  wife  on 
the  dexter  side,  in  the  arms  of  himself  and  those  of  his  said  wife, 
and  on  the  sinister  side  the  image  of  his  wife  then  living,  in  his 
arms  only.  These  details  have  been  strictly  carried  out.  The 
effigies  are  placed  upon  a  bracket,  the  stem  resting  upon  a  **  fox 
couched,"  in  allusion  to  the  name,  the  Knight  in  armour,  his  jupon 
charged  with  his  arms, "  QuUes,  2  bars  argent ; "  at  his  right  Matilda, 
his  first  wife,  in  a  garment  bearing  the  arms  of  Foxley.  impaling 
"  Sable,  a  lion  rampant  or"  Brocas.  On  the  left  is  Joan  Martin, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Foxley.  On  the  slab  the  outline  of  a  triple 
canopy  can  be  traced,  the  shafts  of  which,  together  with  the 
casement  of  the  inscription,  are  the  only  portions  left.'* 

(6)  Period  of  Plate  Armour. — The  Brass  of  Sir  Ivo 
Fitzwarren,   1414,  at  Wantage,  belongs  to  the  "Plate 
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Period,"  or  period  of  complete  Plate  Armour.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  armour  worn  at  that  period,  and  it 
shows  the  difference  between  this  and  the  Camail  Period  : 
the  camaQ,  or  fringe  of  mail  round  the  head-piece,  has 
disappeared,  and  the  helm  is  more  circular  in  shape.  The 
shoulders  show  what  are  termed  "  roundels,"  which  cover 
the  portion  between  the  cuirass  and  the  arms.  From  the 
waist  is  a  series  of  plates  or  *'  taces."  The  sword-belt  is 
worn  across  the  waist,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached ; 
the  pommel  is  pear-shaped.  The  dagger  on  the  other 
side  is  lost.  A  small  portion  of  the  tilting  helm  is 
attached  to  the  headpiece.  The  feet,  in  pointed  shoes, 
stand  upon  a  lion. 

About  1450,  plate  armour  underwent  a  change  in 
many  respects.  We  find  the  "  taces"  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  pla^  "  tuines,"  or  hanging  plates ;  the 
roundels  on  the  shoulders  have  become  much  larger  and 
more  elongated,  and  are  different  in  shape ;  the  shoes 
square,  as  we  see  in  the  Brass  of  Richard  Oyll,  Sergeant 
of  the  "  Bakehous,''  1511,  and  a  figure  at  Blewbury, 
c.  1515,  and  other  places. 

-  The  last  change  to  be  seen  is  in  the  Brass  of  Sir 
Christopher  Lytcot,  1599,  and  Francis  Welleslone,  1602, 
at  West  Hanney,  where  the  tuilles  of  the  preceding  period 
are  changed  into  what  were  termed  "  lamboys." 

Belonging  to  this  period  of  Plate  Armour  are  several 
examples  showing  a  tabard,  or  short  coat,  with  the  arms 
of  the  knight  displayed  upon  it.  The  best  of  these  is  at 
Childrey  (1444),  in  the  Brass  to  William  Fynderne  and 
his  wife,  which  are  good  examples  of  the  period.  They 
show  the  figure  of  the  husband  in  armour  and  bareheaded, 
with  the  arms  of  Fynderne  :  the  hands  in  gauntlets ;  the 
feet,  in  pointed  shoes,  rest  on  a  lion.  The  lady's  Brass 
displays  upon  the  dress  the  arras  of  the  husband,  and 
her  own  arms  are  upon  the  cloak  worn  over  the  shoulders! 
These  are :  1st  and  4th,  "  argent,  a  bend  nehuly  betiveen 
two  cotises  gules" — Kyngeston  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  "  argent^ 
a  whirlpool  gules" — Cheley.  The  arms  on  the  husband's 
tabard  are,  '*  argent,  three  crosses  patees  JitchSes  sahle — 
an  annulet  for  difference,^'  William  Fynderne  was  Sheriff 
of  Berkshire  in  1432,  and  elected  Member  of  Parliament 
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with  Robert  Shottesbroke  in  1434.  He  died  in  1444,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  inscription.  His  wife  survived  him 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  appears  to  have  resumed  the 
name  of  Kyngeston  from  Inq.  P.  M.,  1463  and  1464.  The 
date  of  her  death  is  left  blank  in  the  inscription.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Chely,  or  Childrey. 

Other  examples,  but  of  small  size,  are  those  of  Sir  John 
Daunce  and  wife,  1523,  and  Sir  Alexander  Unton  and 
wife,  1547,  at  Faringdon,  and  John  Estbury,  1485,  at 
Lambourn. 

3. — Civilians'  Brasses. 

Of  the  fourteenth  century  there  are  not  many  examples. 
The  earliest  is  that  of  an  unknown  personage  at  Shottes- 
brook,  1375.  The  figure  is  dressed  in  a  long  cloak, 
reaching  midway  to  the  knees;  an  anelace  hangs  from  a 
belt  round  the  waist ;  the  cloak  is  buttoned  on  the 
shoulder.  The  figure  of  John  Estbury,  c.  1372,  at  Lam- 
bourn, shows  a  small  hood.  About  1400  is  the  date  of  a 
second  figure  at  Lambourn,  and  two  half-eflfigies  at  St. 
Laurence,  Reading. 

Examples  are  very  scarce  between  1450  and  1500. 
There  is  an  example  at  Childrey,  in  the  small  memorials 
to  William  Walrond  and  wife,  1480. 

We  then  come  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  find  a 
great  sameness  in  the  long  cloaks  worn,  with  hanging 
sleeves.  A  curious  example  of  this  period,  c.  1557,  is  in 
the  Brass  of  Thomas  Noke,  or  Father  Noke,  who  displays 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  cloak  a  small  crown,  to  denote 
his  appointment  of  "  yoman  of  the  croune,"  as  stated  in 
the  inscription. 

4. — Ladies'  Brasses. 

The  earliest  examples  are  at  Bray,  in  the  Foxley 
memorial,  1378,  described  in  the  account  of  the  Brass  of 
Sir  J.  Foxley.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
heraldic  bearings  on  ladies'  dresses  in  this  country,  and 
what  was  known  as  the  **nebule"  head-dress  is  shown  ; 
another  example  is  at  Lambourn.  At  Shottesbrook  we 
find  the  '*  reticulate "  head-dress  worn  by  Margaret 
Pennebrygge,  1401.     This  was  succeeded  by  the  "horn" 
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head-dress,  as  at  Childrey,  in  the  Fynderne  Brass.  There 
are  not  many  examples  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
caps  with  long  lappets  are  worn,  as  at  Blewbury,  in  the 
Daunce  memorial,  which  were  succeeded  by  the  "  Paris 
Head/'  or  *'  Mary  Stuart,"  as  we  see  at  West  Hanney, 
Streatley,  and  Shottesbrook.  The  last-named  show  some 
slight  difference  in  the  dress  worn.  In  the  dress  of  the 
wives  of  Thomas  Noke  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  the 
sleeve,  which  is  plain,  ending  in  a  cuff  in  the  two  outside 
figures ;  in  that  on  the  left  of  Noke  the  sleeve  is  puffed 
at  the  shoulder  and  is  more  elaborate ;  a  sash  or  ribbon 
is  tied  round  the  waist. 

The  examples  at  West  Hanney,  1592  and  1602,  also 
mark  further  developments.  Ruffs  are  worn  round  the 
neck.  The  earlier  example,  the  wife  of  John  Latton,  the 
dress  hangs  stiffly  from  the  hips  ;  in  the  later  example, 
the  dress  is  open  and  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders  and 
hips;  the  opening  displays  an  under-dress  of  an  elaborately 
embroidered  pattern. 

5. — Palimpsest  Brasses. 

Palimpsest  Brasses  are  at  Burfield,  Cookham,  Denche- 
worth  and  St.  Laurence,  Reading. 
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NORMAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
SICILY. 

Bt  TBI  Bbv.   HENBY  cart. 

(flftirf  JnnunTy  18(A,  1905.) 

\  principal  Norman  monuments  are  at 

*alermo,  though  throughout  the  island 

ne  unexpectedly  comes  on  faint  traces 

f  the  Norman  occupation  in  the  most 

mlikely  and  unlooked-for  places. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  situation  of 

x^alermo,  and  what  must  have  been  its 

aspect  in  that  its  golden — its  Augustan — age,  the  time 

during  which  it  was  in  the  hands  of  this  manful  race. 

First,  its  physical  aspect ;  and  I  am  indebted  for  these 

admirable  descriptions  to  a  most  useful  and  necessary 

book — necessary,    that    is,    for   an    intelligent  tourist — 

published  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Olivier,  and 

issued  under  the  segis  of  that  admirable  French  literary 

organisation,  the  "Revue  Gdn^rale  des  Sciences."     1  am 

much  beholden  to  this  volume  in  the  writing  of  this  paper, 

though  I  shall  not  again  refer  to  my  indebtedness. 

"  Seen  from  the  harbour,  the  town  rises  gently"  (I  am 
giving  a  very  free  translation),  "  displaying  a  succession 
of  terraces,  roofs,  towers  and  cupolas,  to  the  centre  of  a 
great  natural  amphitheatrical  plain,  whose  inexhaustible 
fertility  has  given  to  it  the  justly-valued  name  of '  The 
Golden  Shell.'  The  dark-hued  vegetation  of  orchards 
full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  fills  up  the  centre  of  the 
shell ;  whilst  framing  the  picture  comes  the  chain  of 
surrounding  mountains,  billowing  away  in  supple  and 
harmonious  lines,  here  and  there  broken  by  sharp  peaks 
and  craggy  points  :  these  terminate  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  in  the  Monte  Grifone  and  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
which  guard    the    verdure-clad    plain    like   two    mighty 
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pylons" — those  twin  watch-towers  you  find  at  the  entrance 
to  an  Elgyptian  temple.  Now  go  back  to  Norman  days, 
and  see  how  this  ideal  site  was  used.  "  Of  this  marvel- 
lous plain  the  Norman  kings  had  made  an  immense  park, 
whose  gardens  gave  the  flowers  and  fruit,  whose  woods 
and  streams  supplied  game  and  fish  in  abundance. 
Further*  the  plain  was  beautifully  besprinkled  with 
summer  pavilions,  fountains  of  running  water,  and  a 
succession  of  palaces  which  grouped  themselves  round 
the  town  itself  as  a  sumptuous  setting  to  a  City  of 
Delights.  One  of  these,  the  *  Fa  vara',"  to-day  an  abso- 
lute ruin,  "  was,  from  its  numerous  reservoirs  of  fresh 
water,  called  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  time,  *  the 
Castle  of  the  Sweet  Waters'."  Then  there  was  the  Cuba, 
built  by  William  II ;  the  Zisa,  the  work  of  William  I ; 
another  called  Mimnerno,"  which  has  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared ;  "  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Royal  Palace, 
established  by  the  great  Roger  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
town." 

We  will  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  Zisa.  The 
derivation  of  this  peculiar-sounding  name  is  a  subject  of 
much  dispute :  some  affirming  that  it  comes  from  the 
Arabic,  Kasr-el-Aziz,  which  signifies  Castle  of  the 
Glorious,  or  All-Powerful ;  whilst  others  trace  it  back 
to  the  Arabian  words,  meaning  "  budding  flower"  and 
"  excellent."  Though  the  origin  of  its  name  may  remain 
thus  obscure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly 
Arabo-Norman  character  of  the  building.  Many  have 
thought  that  it  in  some  respects  resembles  the  Alhambra, 
or  other  Mauresque  structures ;  but  I  must  contend  that 
it  has  a  specially  distinctive  character  of  its  own.  It 
must  be  noted  that,  as  an  architect,  the  Mahomedan  is 
before  everything  a  geometrician — everything  is  estab- 
lished on  an  exact  and  carefully-measured  scale  ;  and 
there  is  much  expenditure  of  thought  over  equilibristic 
problems.  He  expresses  the  same  idea  in  ever-varying 
combinations,  yet  always  with  a  regularity  that  is 
aBtonishing  if  not  monotonous.  As  a  decorator,  he  is 
still,  in  the  twelfth  century,  highly  geometrical ;  the 
design  of  his  mosaics  and  stuccos  is  composed  of  triangles, 
polygonal  figures,  stars,  and  the  like ;  and  the  effect  of 
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this  is  always  heightened  by  a  somewhat  barbaric  and 
crude  colouring  of  gold,  sky-blue,  coppery-green,  and  very 
dark  black.  Hence  we  find  that  Mimnerno,  the  Zisa, 
and  the  Cuba,  were  originally  constructed  on  one  and 
the  same  plan — large  rectangular  buildings,  flanked  by 
square  towers.  On  the  ground  floor  a  large  central  hall, 
really  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  apartments,  covered  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling  of  beehive  construction,  and  refreshed 
by  a  stream  of  pure  water  running  through  its  midst, 
opened  by  large  arcades  on  to  immense  reservoirs  or  fish- 
ponds banked  in  by  a  substantial  rampart. 

It  seems  curious  to  speak  of  a  small  stream  of  wat^r 
flowing  in  a  marble  channel  through  a  room,  but  it 
descends  from  a  very  ornate  fountain  ;  and  to  an  Eastern 
people,  with  their  various  ablutionary  measures — cere- 
monial and  otherwise — it  was  only  the  proper  order 
of  things.  In  the  case  of  the  Zisa,  this  fountain  is 
rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  having  above  it  in  the 
wall  an  even  now  well-preserved  mosiac  frieze,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  may  well  be  Norman,  representing  as  it 
does  alternately  twin  pairs  of  archers  and  peacocks, 
though  from  the  stiffness  of  the  design  you  might  argue 
a  Byzantine  source.  A  mutilated  Arabic  inscription  in- 
forms the  beholder  that :  **  Whenever  you  wish  you  can 
gaze  on  the  most  beautiful  part  af  the  most  beautiful 
kingdom,  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  dominating  mountain 

whose  parks  are  clothed  with  the  narcissus  flower 

You  will  see  the  great  king — the  greatest  of  his  century 
— in  a  lovely  abode,  which  conduces  alike  to  magnificence 
and  joyousness  :  this  is  the  terrestrial  paradise,  ^  the 
Mosta'izz,  which  unveils  itself  to  your  sight,  and  this 
palace  is  the  Aziz."  I  cannot  leave  this  building,  with 
its  mournful  but  truly  romantic  memories  of  a  great  past, 
without  telling  you  something  of  the  popular  tradition 
which  even  now  hangs  about  its  damp-stained  walls.  The 
belief  must  be  taken  purely  as  a  tradition  of  the  people, 
but  it  harks  back  to  Norman  times  in  a  charmingly 
dream-like  manner.  It  is  supposed  that  on  certain  nights 
in  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  and  most  intense 
stillness,  the  Norman  kings  issue  forth  from  the  palace, 
accompanied   by  a  numerous   escort.      These    Northern 
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grandees  of  the  Red  Shield,  clothed  most  bravely  in 
richest  brocade  and  imperial  purple,  pass  slowly  along, 
followed  by  a  large  band  of  pallid-faced  virgins,  clad  in 
white,  with  lilies  in  their  hands,  they  themselves  being 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  spirits,  so  evanescent  aud 
attenuated  as  to  appear  but  phantoms.  The  direction 
taken  is  towards  the  gardens :  and  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  whole  place  was  in  the  time  of  its  full 
beauty  surrounded  witn  magnificent  gardens.  Just  as 
the  garden  is  reached,  the  blossoms  of  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  and  the  rose-trees  send  forth  a  perfume  so  strong 
and  pungent  that  it  almost  acts  as  a  narcotic.  This 
paralysing  of  the  senses  prevents  any  Sicilian  "  Peeping 
Tom"  from  observing  the  direction  taJcen  by  the  co7*tige ; 
but  it  is  said  that  this  resurrected  procession  winds  its 
way  through  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  royal  demesne  in 
search  of  a  vast  treasure,  hidden  hereabouts  :  a  treasure 
which  consists  of  masses  of  diamonds,  pearls,  topazes, 
emeralds  and  sapphires. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  palace  of  La  Cuba, 
which  is  situated  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
Zisa,  except  that,  like  this  latter,  it  was  at  one  time 
surrounded  by  splendid  gardens  ;  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  Norman  King,  William  II,  in  1182 ;  that  it  is  to-day 
a  cavalry  barrack  ;  and  that  the  little  now  left  of  the 
original  building  is  almost  completely  hidden  from  sight 
by  surrounding  modernities.  There  is,  however,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  present  road,  in  a  large  orchard,  a 
small  vaulted  pavilion,  called  La  Cubola — really  the  only 
one  still  standing  of  a  series  of  summer-houses  which 
adorned  the  gardens  of  the  Cuba.  It  is  said  by  Hare  to 
be  the  most  perfect  Saracenic  monument  in  Sicily,  and  is 
a  picturesque  object,  generally  missed  by  travellers,  be- 
cause it  takes  a  little  trouble  to  find  it.  It  is  quite 
unpretending  :  four  pointed  arches  of  ashlar  work  support 
a  small  cupola,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  fountain. 

You  see,  we  are  getting  very  mixed  already  in  our 
architecture,  so  far  as  racial  characteristics  are  concerned  : 
Saracen,  Arab,  Norman,  Byzant ;  and  we  shall  soon  have 
to  say  something  about  the  Greek  element,  though  you 
may,  of  course,  class  that  as  in  some  measure  coming 
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under  Byzantium.  Still,  the  whole  thing  is  a  vast  con- 
glomerate, and  eludes  careful  analysis.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  country  where  so  many  and  so  varying  influences 
have  been  brought  to  bear  successively — and,  indeed, 
sometimes  at  one  and  the  same  time — on  the  plastic  and 
constructive  arts  of  its  people. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  change,  take  a  glance  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Palermo,  which,  despite  its  barbarous  re- 
storations, still  remains  exteriorly  a  glorious  building, 
constantly  appearing  to  shed  from  its  golden-tinted  stone 
the  many  sun's  rays  it  has  absorbed  since  its  erection. 
It  is  on  its  southern  side  flanked  by  a  large  public  garden, 
enclosed  by  a  handsome  stone  parapet,  on  which  are 
placed  at  intervals  statues  of  bisnops,  popes,  saints,  etc. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  rises  a  large  statue  of  St. 
Rosalia,  the  Patroness  of  Palermo,  and  the  royal  saint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  first  building  of  a 
church  on  this  spot  took  place  in  592.  It  was  then,  on 
the  advent  of  the  Mahommedans,  turned  into  a  mosque, 
but  afterwards  restored  by  the  great  Count  Roger,  the 
famous  Norman  ruler,  to  the  Christian  cult ;  and  in  1170, 
under  William  II,  it  was  much  restored  and  improved. 
Of  later  restorations  let  us  not  speak,  or  if  we  do,  but 
sparingly,  and  with  the  long-drawn  breath  of  horror.  I 
would  only  ask  you,  in  passing,  whether  you  can  imagine 
a  building,  Norman  in  its  outlines,  and  much  enriched  with 
Saracenic  ornamentation,  being  capped  as  to  its  centre 
with  a  dome  manifestly  of  modern  manufacture,  and  as  to 
its  nave  and  aisles  with  a  row  of  smaller  domes,  some- 
thing like  the  pepper-pot  on  the  National  Gallery ! 
This  was  the  work  of  a  Neapolitan  architect,  who,  not 
content  with  this,  proceeded  further,  presumably  with 
Bourbon  approval,  to  wreck  the  whole  interior  of  the 
building,  destroying  and  misplacing  some  priceless  sculp- 
ture by  the  celebrated  Sicilian  artist,  Gagini.  I  should 
mention  that  the  family  of  the  Gagini  hold  a  prominent 
position  in  Sicilian  art  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  ;  but  the  masterpieces  are  usually  from 
the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated  member  of  this  highly- 
talented  family,  to  wit,  Antonio. 

Let  us  always  remember,  in  looking  at  these  and  like 
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buildings  in  Palermo,  and  elsewhere  in  Sicily,  that  the 
Normans — who  were  really  Franco-Scandinavian  adven- 
turers— created  in  this  southern  island  a  unique  style  of 
architecture,  one  that  was  highly  composite,  in  the 
original  sense  of  that  term.  It  has  been  described  as 
Arabian  in  its  ogives,  Roman  in  its  columns  and  capitals, 
Byzantine  in  its  cupolas  and  mosaics,  and  Greek  in  its 
ornamentations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  this  is  an 
absolutely  correct  classification,  but  it  serves  as  an  index- 
finger  to  untutored  observation.  The  supreme  interest  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Palermo,  however,  lies  in  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  contained  in  two  small  chapels  on  the  right  of 
the  nave.  These  are,  happily,  undisturbed,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  royal  sepul- 
chres in  the  world.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  Henry  VI 
and  Frederick  II  —  porphyry  sarcophagi  under  stone 
baldachins.  Henry  treacherously  blinded  the  last  male 
heir  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  He  was  the  cruel  and  hated 
"  King  of  Sicily,"  while  Frederick  may  justly  be  denomi- 
nated the  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  tombs  were 
opened  in  1781,  and  at  Henry's  feet  was  found  the 
imperial  mitre,  with  an  Arabic  inscription  on  its  fore- 
front, while  round  Frederick's  corpse  were  wrapped  three 
tissues  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  Here  also  is  the 
tomb  of  King  Roger,  mighty  Duke  and  first  King  of 
Sicily.  His  porphyry  sarcophagus — supported  by  kneeling 
Saracens — is  surmounted  by  a  baldachin,  sustained  by 
Corinthian  columns  adorned  with  mosaic.  Near  Koger 
lies  the  Empress  Constance,  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Henry  VI ;  and  two  other  tombs  contain  William,  Duke 
of  Athens,  and  Constantia  of  Arragon,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  II.  Whilst  we  are  surveying  these  solemn 
monuments  of  the  dead,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  those 
very  touching  words  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Symonds  on 
this  last  resting-place  of  some  of  earth's  mightiest : 
"  Very  sombre  and  stately  are  these  porphyry  resting- 
places  of  princes  born  in  the  purple,  assembled  here  from 
lands  so  distant :  from  the  craggy  heights  of  Hohen- 
staufien,  from  the  green  orchards  of  Cotentin,  from  the 
dry  hills  of  Arragon.  .  .  .  Rude  hands  break  open  the 
granite  Uds  of  their  sepulchres,  to  find  tresses  of  yellow 
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hair  and  fragments  of  imperial  mantles,  embroidered  with 
the  hawks  and  stags  the  royal  hunter  loved.  The  church 
in  which  they  lie  changes  .  .  .  with  successive  ages. 
But  the  huge  stone  arks  remain  unmoved,  guarding  their 
freight  of  mouldering  dust  beneath  gloomy  canopies  of 
stone,  that  tempers  the  sunlight  as  it  streams  from  the 
chapel  windows."  These  words,  so  noteworthy,  seem  to  me 
too  tinged  with  a  melancholia  which  perhaps  sometimes 
affected  the  highly-strung  temperament  of  the  gifted 
writer.  I  did  not  myself  notice  this  profound  gloominess 
when  looking  at  the  tombs.  I  was  impressed — vastly  so — 
but  by  no  means  depressed.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  there  is  preserved  the  crown  of  the  Empress 
Constance,  and  some  fragments  of  a  mantle  or  robe 
belonejing  to  Henry  VI. 

I  think  here  I  ought  to  clear  the  ground  a  little,  by 
pointing  out  what  connection  the  Normans  had  with 
Sicily,  and  showing  in  the  briefest  possible  compass  how 
they  came  to  be  possessors  for  a  time  of  that  pearl  of 
the  tideless  sea.  This  does  not  in  any  way  belong  to  our 
subject ;  but  so  much  ignorance  prevails  on  this  point 
that  I  think  my  stumbling  endeavour  as  to  enlighten- 
ment may^  perhaps,  be  excusable,  and  in  a  lame  way 
helpful. 

In  1026  we  find  the  Duke  of  Naples  allowing  some 
Norman  wanderers  to  settle  at  Aversa,  in  Italy.  An 
historian  of  the  time  says  about  these  transplanted 
Norsemen  (and  really  the  words  might,  with  slight 
variation,  well  be  written  about  our  English  people  of 
to-day)  : — *'Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of  dress,  the 
exercises  of  hawking  and  hunting,  are  the  delight  of  the 
Normans ;  but,  on  pressing  occasions  they  can  endure 
with  incredible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  climate, 
and  the  toil  and  abstinence  of  a  military  life."  At 
Marigny,  in  the  Cotentin,  lived  in  an  ancient  manor- 
house  in  Normandy,  a  worthy  knight,  named  Tancred  de 
Hauteville,  noble,  and  of  good  report,  but  poor,  having 
five  sons  by  one  wife,  and  six  sons  and  three  daughters 
by  another.  The  eldest  son  was  exiled  to  England  for 
killing  a  Northman  ;  but,  on  performing  some  deed  of 
valour,  was  restored  to  a  place  at  the  court  of  Robert, 
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Duke  of  Normaudy,  who  himself — it  must  not  be  forgotten 
— 18  the  father  of  that  Norman  so  well  known  to  us, 
William  the  Bastard,  generally  called  Conqueror.  Of  the 
other  sons,  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  bent  on 
adventure,  went  to  Italy,  and  presumably  soon  met  those 
of  their  countrymen  already  there.  These  three  were 
afterwards  joined  by  most  of  the  other  male  members  of 
the  Hauteville  line,  and  one  of  the  youngest — Robert 
Guiscard— greatly  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle  in 
which  the  Pope  was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Normans,  now  grown  to  a  numerous  body,  and  settled  in 
Apulia,  in  Southern  Italy,  under  the  guise  of  a  small  self- 
governing  republic.  This  young  Northman  soon  climbed 
to  place  and  power;  and,  while  William  the  Conqueror 
was  getting  ready  to  wear  the  crewn  of  England,  Robert 
Guiscard  was  laying  his  plans  for  obtaining  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  i.e.,  Sicily  and  Naples.  In  1054  he 
was  made  Count  of  Apulia  and  General  of  the  Republic. 
He  styles  himself  *'  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Peter, 
Duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  hereafter  of  Sicily."  Roger, 
the  youngest  brother  of  all,  allied  himself  with  Robert  in 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  wrenching  of  the  island 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems — a  more  difficult  nut  to 
crack  than  was  at  first  anticipated — and  the  history  of 
the  gradual  subjection  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Sicilian 
territory  from  the  Emirs  is  too  long  a  story  for  this 
present  page,  though  I  know  of  no  epoch  more  fascinating 
and  more  worthy,  especially  to  all  island  peoples,  of  close 
and  careful  study.  No  romance  has  ever  been  written  of 
more  engrossing  interest  than  the  true  story  of  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  by  the  Normans,  those  western  warriors 
of  the  red  shield,  the  conic  helm,  the  emblazonment 
of  innumerable  lilies  on  a  field  of  azure,  who  rush  to 
the  fray — as  only  sons  of  the  salt-sea  spray  can  do — 
brandishing  aloft  their  formidable  weapons,  and  shouting 
their  grandly  fierce  old  war-cry,  "  Dex  aie"  (God  help  us). 
Even  in  their  buildings  we  find  a  note  of  fantastic 
splendour ;  it  is  as  if  they  wanted  to  bring  down  to 
earth  and  confine  there  the  ever-radiant  luminosity  of  the 
firmament 

After  this  necessary  dissertation  we  must  get  back  to 
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our  buildings.  We  must  now  take  a  look  at  what  is  in- 
deed the  gem,  the  jewel  of  great  price,  the  costly  treasure- 
house  of  all  Palermo,  and  I  think  one  might  almost  say 
of  all  Europe,  and  that  is  the  Capella  Palatina,  the  small 
but  exquisite  chapel  of  the  Royal  Pala<5e.  But  on  our 
way  we  give  a  glance  at  the  celebrated  **  Sala  di  Rug- 
giero,"  or  *^  Sala  Normanna ':  a  lofty  room,  whose  coved 
ceiling  and  walls  are  covered  with  mosaics  representing 
Norman  hunters,  stags,  leopards,  griffins,  and  other 
strange  and  fearsome  beasts.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
apartment  once  occupied  by  King  Roger  himself.  *'  By 
getting  together  cubes  of  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  jasper  and 
other  rare  stones,  King  Roger's  artists  produced  pictorial 
mosiacs  of  wonderful  beauty,  displaying  no  less  ingenuity' 
and  skill  in  ornamenting  the  walls  of  churches  and  state 
apartments  than  did  the  workmen  of  the  North  in 
weaving  rare  fabrics  for  the  Norman  Kings  of  England. 
The  colours  of  Queen  Matilda  s  Bayeux  Tapestries  have 
faded  until,  in  places,  one  must  guess  at  lines  and  imagine 
designs  ;  but  the  mosaics  in  old  Roger's  room  are  as 
adamantine  in  their  composition,  as  fresh  and  dainty  in 
their  colouring,  as  they  were  when  Roger  first  looked 
upon  them.'*  A  writer,  who  is  an  authority,  tells  us  that 
the  Greeks — I  daresay  you  know  that  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  was  at  one  time  called  "  Magna 
Grsecia" — brought  with  them  to  Palermo  minds  stored 
with  the  best  examples  in  which  mosaic  had  been  so  freely 
used  as  an  adjunct  in  Byzantine  art.  They  found  on 
their  arrival  schools  of  mosiac  workers,  Arabs  themselves, 
and  working  on  Arabian  lines  ;  but  the  Greeks  in  the  end, 
no  doubt  through  Royal  patronage,  conquered ;  and  the 
patient  Arab,  instead  of  forming  his  everlasting  geometric 
design,  could  have  been  seen  piecing  together  his  small 
cubes  to  form  a  picture,  part  of  a  large  scene  from  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  On  a  gold  ground,  which  to-day 
remains  as  luminous  and  brilliant  as  when  it  was  first 
prepared,  these  combined  mosaicists — this  word  sounds 
rather  like  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law — have  covered 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  square  metres  with  their 
brilliant  stone  patchwork.  There  was  still  left  for  the 
Arab  the  ornamentation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 
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which  he  supplied  with  what  we  should  call  a  marble 
dado  or  wainscoting,  a  beautiful  intermixture  of  plaques 
of  marble  with  discs  of  porphyry,  and  kaleidoscopic 
blends  of  rare  pieces  of  stone.  In  the  pavements,  again, 
especially  in  the  sacred  edifices,  the  Arabian  element 
comes  out  strongly ;  and  instead  of  the  purely  Byzantine 
pattern  which  presents  plain  round  discs  surrounded  by 
turns  and  twists,  you  have  a  more  complicated  and,  so  to 
speak,  mathematical  design,  of  which  the  chief  components 
are  triangles  and  polygonal  figures. 

We  have  been  considering  all  this  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Royal  Chapel ;  let  us  now  enter,  and  put  to  the  test 
the  value  of  these  much-vaunted  mosaic  decorations 
which  are  said  to  be  found  in  Sicily  in  greater  splendour 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  see  in  a  recent 
volume  on  Sicilian  travel,  that  the  writer  tells  her  readers 
that  Sir  William  Richmond  declared  to  her  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  which  surpassed  the  mosaics  in  Sicily.  Strong 
praise ;  but  to  all  who  have  had  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  actually  seeing  with  their  bodily  eyes  these  wonders, 
it  will  seem  but  just. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  that  wonderful  interior  : 
you  must  sit  there  silently  and  let  it  gradually  soak  into 
your  very  being.  At  first,  coming  in  from  the  outside 
brightness  into  this  very  subdued  light,  you  are  only 
conscious  of  a  dream-like,  phantasmagorial  effect  of  be- 
wildering lights  and  shadows,  and  subtle  gleams  of  colour 
darting  through  a  gold-laden  atmosphere  ;  but  as  your 
eyes  become  accustomed  to  this  misty  darkness,  you 
perceive  that  you  are  in  a  sanctuary  more  beautiful  than 
the  Venetian  St.  Marco,  and  more  bejewelled  with  mosaic 
than  the  lovely  little  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia 
at  Ravenna.  Again  I  revert  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Symonds,  who  in  a  few  aptly-chosen  sentences  gives  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  coup  d'wil  presented  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  beholder  :  "  The  whole  design  and  ornament 
of  the  chapel  are  Arabo- Byzantine.  Saracenic  penden- 
tives,  with  Cuphic  legends,  incrust  the  richly-painted 
ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  roofs  of  the  apses  and  the  walls 
are  coated  with  mosaics,  in  which  the  Bible-history,  from 
the  Dove  that  brooded  over  Chaos  to  the  Lives  of  St.  Peter 
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and  St.  Paul,  receives  a  grand  though  general  presenta- 
tion. Beneath  the  mosaics  are  ranged  slabs  of  grey 
marble,  edged  and  divided  with  delicate  patterns  of 
inserted  glass,  resembling  drapery  with  richly-embroidered 
fringes.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  circles  of  serpentine  and 
porphyry,  encased  in  white  marble  and  surrounded  with 
winding  bands  of  Alexandrine  work.  Some  of  these 
patterns  are  restricted  to  the  five  tones  of  red,  green, 
white,  black,  and  pale  yellow.  Others  add  turquoise  blue, 
and  emerald,  and  scarlet,  and  gold.  Not  a  square  inch 
of  the  surface — floor,  roof,  walls  or  cupola — is  free  from 
exquisite  gemmed  work  of  precious  marbles.  .  .  .  The 
cupola  blazes  with  gigantic  archangels,  stationed  in  a 
ring  beneath  the  supreme  figure  and  face  of  Christ." 

I  add  a  passage  on  the  same  subject — a  little  em- 
broidered by  myself — from  a  French  writer,  for  I  want 
you  to  try  and  look  at  this  marvel  eye-to-eye  with  me, 
so  that  you  may  be  consumed  by  eager  desire  to  go  and 
be  visually  satiated,  as  indeed  every  thinking,  or  indeed 
unthinking,  person  must  be  :  "  What  strikes  one  is  not 
the  beauty  of  its  lines,  or  its  architectural  disposition,  so 
much  as  the  almost  immaterial  splendour  of  its  luminous 
and  mystical  decoration  !  It  blazes,  it  scintillates  with 
reflections  such  as  one  sometimes  finds  in  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Hispano-Mauresque  majolica :  and  this 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  majestic  Christ  in  the  apse 
dominates  everything,  and  compels  admiration.  One 
marvels  at  the  stupendous  genius  which  could,  by  com- 
bining the  delicacy  of  the  Arabian  art,  the  richness  of 
the  Byzantine  adornment,  and  the  purity  of  the  Norman 
style,  produce  a  whole  so  harmonious,  so  elegant,  so 
magnificent,  which  makes  it  a  treasure-house  of  marble, 
of  porphyry,  and  of  gold." 

This  chapel  was  founded  in  1132  by  Roger  II,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1140.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
divided  into  three  naves  by  two  rows  of  columns  of 
ancient  marble,  each  one  of  a  different  colour.  The  mosaics 
in  the  sanctuary  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  done  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
body  of  monks  originally  coming  from  Mount  Athos. 

According  to  tradition,  the  crypt  was  the  primitive 
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church  where  St.  Peter  dwelt  on  his  return  from  AtVica. 
Over  the  altar  in  this  crypt  hangs  a  crucifix,  formerly  in 
the  Hall  of  Justice  of  the  Inquisition.  If  that  crucifix 
could  only  once  speak,  what  a  dire  tale  of  woe  would  it 
unfold  !  One  can  hardly  bring  St.  Peter  and  the  Inqui- 
sition into  any  actual  or  mental  juxtaposition,  though 
in  certain  quarters  something  like  an  attempt  has  ere 
now  been  made. 

In  the  archives  here  is  preserved  the  deed  of  consecra- 
tion, bearing  the  date  1140.  It  is  written  in  letters  of 
gold  on  a  thin  plate  of  silver. 

I  think,  having  spoken  at  length  of  this  royal  chapel, 
we  must  now  take  a  journey  outside  Palermo,  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Monreale,  and  we  can  do  so  most 
pleasantly,  either  by  train,  by  carriage,  or  on  foot,  some- 
what toilsomely  mounting  the  gradual  ascent  by  a  winding 
road  (well  designed  and  laid  out  with  fountains  and 
occasional  seats  by  some  philanthropic  archbishop) — a  road 
bordered  by  aloes,  and  skirting  the  famous  Conca  d'Oro. 
When  we  reach  the  town,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
wonder  of  its  situation,  it  being  planted  on  a  spur  of  the 
Monte  Cuccio,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  semicircle 
of  mountains  extending  round  Palermo  in  a  clear  sweep 
of  seventy-five  kilometres,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The 
view  from  here  over  the  Plain  of  the  Golden  Shell  is 
unsurpassable.  In  spring,  from  the  abundance  of  blossom, 
it  is  as  a  foam-covered  sea  ;  in  autumn,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  an  entrancing  vision  of  shimmering  golden 
haze.  The  sea-breezes  arrive  at  Monreale  pregnant 
with  perfume.  They  come  like  a  breath  heavy  laden 
with  the  most  fragrant  incense,  bearing  with  them  a 
holy  reminiscence  of  ecstatic  prayer  and  rapturous  can- 
ticle. 

You  will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  sharp  contrast 
between  the  woebegone  misery  of  the  houses  which  form 
the  town  and  the  splendid  basilica  you  are  now  entering. 
This  church  is  102  metres  long  and  40  metres  wide.  It 
has  three  naves,  divided  by  a  double  row  of  columns, 
taken  from  ancient  temples.  These  are  all  of  Oriental 
granite,  save  one,  that  solitary  exception  being  of  Ma- 
donian  (^.6.,  Sicilian)  marble.     The  walls,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  Royal  Chapel,  are  covered  with  mosaic.  The 
mosaics  here  are  spread  over  a  surface  of  6,340  square 
metres.  The  ceiling  is  of  inlaid  wood,  decorated  with 
frescoes  and  gilding. 

The  occasion  of  the  building  of  this  grand  sanctuary- 
was  as  follows  :  William  II,  one  of  the  Norman  Sicilian 
monarchs,  whilst  hunting  in  this  district,  feeling  weary, 
sat  down  by  a  carob  tree  and  fell  asleep.  Whilst 
dreaming,  he  saw  in  a  vision  the  Virgin,  who  pointed  to 
a  treasure  hidden  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  This  strange 
vision  stuck  in  the  King's  mind,  and  he  caused  men  to 
dig  round  the  roots  of  the  tree,  when,  lo  !  and  behold,  the 
treasure  was  found.  Assembling  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  time,  he  ordered  a  church  to  be  built  on  that 
spot  to  the  honour  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  who  had  there 
appeared  to  him. 

A  song  is  even  now  sung  by  the  workpeople  and 
campagnards,  which  I  thus  clumsily  versify  : — 

"  Blest  be  its  architect  and  blest  its  royal  founder, 
It  cannot  be  described,  so  great  is  its  wonder ; 
Not  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  treasure  can  it  equal. 

"  Make  me  a  throne,  said  Mary,  Heaven's  Mother, 
And  built  was  the  church  by  many  an  angel  brother, 
So  strong  was  their  will  at  glorious  Monreal." 

A  Sicilian  proverb  politely  says :  **  Who  goes  to  Palermo 
without  seeing  Monreale  becomes  a  little  ass,  if  not  a 
bigger  animal." 

In  the  interior  the  attention  is  at  once  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  mosaic  of  the  central  apse,  which  depicts  a 
very  stern,  judicial-looking  Christ,  an  awe-inspiring  per- 
sonality, and  quite  different  to  the  Christ  in  the  Royal 
Chapel.  In  fact,  one  may  be  said  to  represent  the  loving 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  other  the  dread  Judge  of 
the  Second  Advent.  This  Christ-Figure  is  represented 
with  His  right  hand  raised  in  benediction,  whilst  His 
left  supports  a  book,  on  which  is  written  in  Greek 
and  Latin :  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World ;  he  that 
folio weth  Me  walketh  not  in  darkness."  Under  this  is  the 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  :  she  is  sitting  on  a  throne, 
and  in  the  nimbus  round  her  head  is  written,  "Senza 
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macchia."  Here  are  the  Norman  tombs  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  William  I,  and  her  sons,  Roger  and  Henry  ;  also  of 
William  I,  and  William  II,  surnamed  the  Good.  In  the 
north  transept  is  a  sarcophagus  containing  the  entrails  of 
St.  Louis.  This  saintly  king  died  of  the  plague  at  Tunis 
in  1270. 

This  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
mixture  of  styles  which  existed  under  the  Norman 
kings.  It  is  of  Latin  form,  with  a  Roman  colonnade, 
Byzantine  mosaics,  Greek  sculpture,  Saracenic  and  Nor- 
man details.  Ferguson  says  : — *'  It  is  evident  that  the 
architectural  features  in  the  buildings  of  which  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Monreale  is  the  type  were  subordinate  in  the 
eyes  of  their  builders  to  the  mosaic  decorations,  which 
cover  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  glory 
and  pride  of  the  edifice,  by  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  first  of  mediaeval  churches." 

I  am  not  given  to  praising  guide-books,  but  Murray  has 
an  excellent  little  article  on  these  mosaics,  in  vol.  ii  of  his 
Handbook  to  South  Italy.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  you 
with  that,  but  will  only  say  briefly  that  these  storied 
pictures  at  Monreale  are  all  illustrative  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, and  historically  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 
"First,  those  relating  to  the  old  dispensation,  and  which 
allude  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  secondly,  those 
illustrative  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
thirdly,  those  which  in  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  set  forth 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith."  The  Church  in  its 
entirety  may,  therefore,  justly  be  said  to  be  a  huge  "  Biblia 
pauperum." 

There  are  two  mosaics  over  the  great  west  door  which 
puzzled  me  a  great  deal.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
they  do  not  fall  in  with  the  general  Scriptural  scheme ; 
and  though,  in  company  with  others,  I  kept  running  over 
histories  of  saints — or  rather,  fragmentary  recollections  of 
them — I  could  not  place  these  curious  pictures.  At  last, 
fairly  baffled,  I  had  recourse  to  Murray,  and  I  find  the 
following  explanation  : — "  The  scene  to  the  right  depicts 
St.  Castrense,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Monreale,  casting  out  a 
devil,  and  walking  on  the  waves  in  a  storm ;  that  to  the 
left,    a   miracle    of  the   saints  Cassio   and   Casto,   who, 
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when  led  out  to  martyrdom,  caused  a  heathen  temple  to 
fall  and  crush  the  idolators."  Previous  to  this  guide-book 
consultation  I  had  been  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
these  must  be  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  lake,  and  Samson 
pulling  down  the  temple  ;  but  you  know  history  repeats 
itself  in  a  marvellous  manner  in  ecclesiastical  pictorial 
art.  In  the  choir,  over  the  royal  and  archiepiscopal 
thrones,  there  are  also  two  mosaics  that  should  not  escape 
notice  :  the  one  represents  King  William  crowned  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  the  King  offering  his  church 
to  the  Virgin.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  regard, 
that  Sicilian  monarchs  boasted  that  Rome  possessed  no 
temporal  authority  over  the  island — I  know  another 
island  of  similar  circumstance — hence  the  King  derives 
his  authority  direct  from  God's  Son. 

The  spandrels  and  soffits  of  the  arches,  and  all  spare 
spaces  on  the  walls,  are  covered  with  angels,  saints, 
martyrs,  prophets  and  kings  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
many  of  the  saints  thus  depicted  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  "  The  bishops  without  mitres  .  .  and  without 
rings  and  gloves  ....  the  archangels  arrayed  in  the  dal- 
matica" — a  vestment  worn  at  coronations  by  the  monarch 
himself,  also  by  the  deacon  at  Mass — "the  storied  pictures 
without  perspective  ;  the  dry  and  inanimate  figures ;  the 
mountains  and  trees  represented  according  to  the  conven- 
tional manner  of  the  Byzantines,  are  all  so  many  proofs 
that  the  mosaicists  of  this  basilica  derived  their  art 
undoubtedly  from  the  Greeks  of  the  low  empire."  My 
own  impression  of  Monreale  was  that  of  cold  and  chilly 
vastness,  after  the  delicious  ecclesiastical  cosiness  of  the 
Royal  Chapel ;  everything  looked  very  gaunt,  bare,  and 
angular ;  but  it  was  a  grey  day,  and  on  a  second  visit, 
when  the  church  was  animated  by  a  large  congregation, 
the  magnificence  of  the  basilica  was  more  apparent.  I 
have  carefully  examined  all  the  mosaics,  as  I  have  those 
at  Ravenna  and  Venice,  and  breakneck  work  it  is  ;  but 
it  well  repays  anyone,  and  the  delightful  quaintness  with 
which  the  Bible  story  is  retold  is  mogt  entertaining,  and 
not  half  so  tiring  as  those  perfectly  awful  plates  with 
which  in  past  days  our  family  Bibles  were  always  adorned. 
I  must  honestly  say  that  I  think  the  Monreale  mosaics,  in 
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point  of  workmanship,  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Royal  Chapel ;  but,  being  spread  over  a  much  larger 
surface,  there  is  not  the  same  compact  splendour  and 
warmth  of  colouring. 

Of  the  convent  and  archiepiscopal  palace  built  by 
William  II,  and  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  there  only 
remains  a  wall  and  the  cloister — but  what  a  cloister ! 
Surely,  for  elegance,  lightness.  Oriental  and  voluptuous 
pomp,  hardly  to  be  equalled  anywhere !  You  find  here 
on  all  sides  of  the  enclosed  square,  a  series  of  double 
columns — there  are  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  all — of 
surprising  variety,  encrusted  here  and  there  with  precious 
stones  and  lure  marbles,  these  coupled  columns  carrying 
pointed  arches  which  surround  like  them  the  cloister. 
The  capitals  of  these  columns  represent  animals,  flowers, 
fruit ;  and  each  one,  like  the  column  itself,  is  different. 
The  whole  thing  is  conceived  on  the  grandest  lines.  It  is 
a  stupendous  welding  together  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  Norman  and  the  Arab  genius.  As  has  been  well  said, 
it  is  "all  the  religion,  all  the  poetry  of  their  age,  sculp- 
tured in  stone."  At  one  corner  there  is  a  fountain,  quite 
a  Mauresque-looking  object,  the  sort  you  would  expect  to 
find  in  the  courtyard  of  any  celebrated  mosque.  From 
the  centre  of  its  basin  rises  a  column  with  a  spherical 
capital,  adorned  with  faces  and  grotesque  heads  which 
throw  water  from  their  mouths.  From  the  terraced 
garden  of  the  convent  there  is  an  incomparable  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  and  to  rest  on  the  parapet 
wall  and  look  around  is  part  of  the  most  liberal  education 
in  the  great  God-sent  volumes  of  nature  and  art  that 
mortal  can  desire. 

We  must  hurry  back  to  Palermo,  and  take  a  passing 
glance  at  one  or  two  churches,  and  first  at  what  is  now 
called  La  Martorana,  the  real  dedication,  however,  being 
St.  Mary  of  the  Admiral.  It  was  so  called  because  it 
was  founded,  in  1143,  by  George  of  Antioch,  Roger  IFs 
Admiral.  It  is  a  building  of  about  the  same  date  as  the 
Royal  Chapel,  but  has  been  much  disfigured  and  pulled 
about,  notably  by  some  Spanish  nuns,  who,  in  later  times, 
established  themselves  there.  The  campanile  remains 
still  intact,  though  some  consider  that  it  originally  be- 
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longed  to  an  adjacent  building,  and  some  of  the  interior 
mosaics  should  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  One  that 
is  specially  worth  observing  represents  King  Roger,  in 
Byzantine  dress,  and  wearing  the  dalmatica,  crowned  by 
Christ :  a  repetition,  you  will  observe,  of  what  we  have 
already  seen.  Another  mosaic  picture  shows  the  Admiral 
in  adoration  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  only  this  has  been 
so  unfortunately  restored  that  what  is  left  of  the  Admiral 
looks  more  like  a  tortoise  with  a  man's  head  than  any- 
thing else.  As  usual,  the  church  is  divided  into  three 
naves  by  pillars  with  gilded  capitals.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  is — again  in  the  usual  style  of  the  period — 
encrusted  with  porphyry  and  verde  antico.  Close  to  this 
is  St.  Cataldo,  of  which  really  only  the  shell — a  Greek 
square — remains.  It  was  built  eighteen  years  later,  also 
by  an  Admiral.  Majone  de  Bari.  It  is  a  most  picturesque 
object  in  the  landscape,  with  its  three  red  domes  and 
exterior  Saracenic  frieze.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
St.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti,  which,  with  its  five  small 
cupolas,  also  of  a  ruddy  hue,  looks  in  a  palm-leaf  setting 
backed  by  a  red-gold  sky,  thoroughly  Oriental.  This  is 
a  very  early  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  and  a 
monastery  existed  here  under  the  name  of  St.  Erme,  or 
St.  Ermete,  from  early  times.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
by  King  Roger  some  time  before  1132.  The  lovely  little 
cloisters  are  worth  more  than  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  to 
see  ;  and  the  old  guardian,  who  is  one  of  the  characters 
of  Palermo,  will  amuse  you  vastly  by  going  through  his 
usual  pantomime,  showing  how,  when  the  place  was  used 
as  a  mosque,  the  Arabs  used  to  perform  their  devotions 
with  all  the  ablutionary  preliminaries. 

Going  outside  Palermo  again,  we  come  on  the  church 
of  the  Santo  Spirito,  standing  desolately  in  a  large 
cemetery.  It  is  interesting  to  us  as  being  Norman, 
though  now  possessing  a  heavy,  massive,  darkly -forbidding 
interior.  The  material  used  in  its  construction  is  grey 
stone,  and  it  has  exterior  ornamentations  in  black  lava. 
This  church  is  quite  an  historic  landmark  in  Sicilian 
history  ;  for  here  sounded,  in  1282,  the  signal  for  that 
fierce  and  sanguinary  outbreak  known  as  the  '*  Sicilian 
Vespers."      I  ought  to   mention    that    the  church  was 
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founded  by  an  English  Archbishop,  Walter  of  the  Mill. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  keen  archaeolo- 
gist, the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  has  written  a  valuable  article 
on  this  ecclesiastical  worthy. 

If  we  go  out  of  Palermo  in  another  direction,  we  come 
across  the  tiny  church  of  St.  Giovanni  dei  Leprosi,  built 
in  1071  by  Robert  Guiscard,  to  mark  the  spot  where  his 
army  encamped  before  Palermo.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  the  original  building  but  the  external  walls  and  the 
little  cupola ;  and  from  the  state  of  decay  in  which  it  now 
is,  I  should  fancy  it  will  soon  disappear  from  the  face  of 
this  earth.  It  gets  its  somewhat  unpleasant  name  from 
a  hospital  for  lepers  once  attached  to  the  church.  The 
neighbourhood  that  has  sprung  up  around  it  exhibits  such 
varying  stages  of  dirt  and  poverty,  that  the  name  now 
seems  to  fit  it  perhaps  better  than  when  the  hospital 
existed.  On  the  way  to  this  you  pass  the  Norman 
Bridge  of  the  Admiral,  so  called  because  built,  in  1113, 
by  the  great  Admiral  George  Antiochenus. 

In  Palermo  itself,  a  church  lies  near  the  harbour  which 
always  attracts  my  attention,  because  of  its  singularly 
elegant  entrance  loggia  and  its  quite  unique  situation ; 
but  it  being  a  building  of  much  later  date,  I  only  now 
allude  to  it  because  of  its  strange  name,  Sta.  Maria  della 
Catena.  There  formerly  stood  on  the  spot  an  ancient 
chapel,  called  La  Catdna,  and  this  had  its  name  in 
allusion  to  the  chain  that  closed  the  harbour,  which  chain 
the  Pisans,  in  alliance  with  Count  Roger,  broke  in  1063. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  Agostino,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  has  nothing  of  the  original  left  but  the  rose-window 
in  its  fa9ade,  but  this  is  singularly  beautiful. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  make  an  excursion  from  Palermo, 
and  go  by  train  to  Cefalu ;  and  no  more  charming  ride 
by  the  sea-coast  can  be  conceived.  The  town  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff,  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  ;  and  at  its 
extremity,  immediately  below  the  cliff,  is  the  Cathedral, 
generally  described  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Sicily.  The  trains  to 
Cefalu  run  awkwardly — or,  I  should  say,  at  awkward 
times — ^so  that  one  is  rather  "  rushed  *'  over  the  whole 
thing,  unless  you  like  to  stay  there  ;  and  that,  for  any- 

3» 
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one  who  has  had  experience  of  a  thoroughly  Sicilian 
albergo,  or  its  Spanish  counterpart,  is  not  always  a 
pleasant  prospect. 

The  occasion  of  the  building  of  this  church  was  as 
follows :  King  Roger  was  going  from  Salerno  to  Reggie, 
when  a  furious  tempest  arose.  All  hope  was  abandoned, 
when,  just  as  the  ship  seemed  to  be  sinking,  the  King 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  build  a  church  wherever  they 
might  find  a  chance  to  touch  land.  On  the  recording  of 
this  vow  the  tempest  suddenly  abated ;  and  in  the  dawn 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  happened  to 
be  the  next  day,  they  saw  the  Sicilian  coast,  subsequently 
landed,  and  sang  for  their  delivery  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving. The  King  then  decreed  the  building  of  a 
sanctuary  to  the  memory  of  the  Saviour  and  the  blessed 
Peter  and  Paul. 

It  is  a  Latin  cross,  230  ft.  in  length,  with  a  mixture  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Norman  details.  The 
church  quite  dominates  the  poor  little  town,  and  stands 
with  a  pitiful  majesty  frowning  down  on  its  mean,  stunted, 
domestic  neighbours.  This  more  especially  applies  to  the 
houses  surrounding  the  Cathedral  square  ;  for  I  must  do 
the  place  the  justice  to  say  that  many  of  the  old  houses 
in  the  lower  town  bear  evidences  of  mediaeval  prosperity, 
and  what  is  called  the  Norman  palace  of  Roger  is  a 
structure  of  most  respectable  solidity.  The  church  is, 
and  will  always  appear,  pathetically  isolated ;  and  espe- 
cially sad  to  me  is  its  interior,  so  vast,  so  empty,  so 
bare,  so  ill-kept,  so  thoroughly  cheerless.  It  is  resorted 
to  by  beggars,  street  boys,  and  touts  or  guides,  who 
know  absolutely  nothing;  and  as  these  people  whine, 
groan,  whistle,  laugh,  scream,  expectorate,  etc.,  the 
lamentable  effect  on  a  mind  possessed  of  even  a  shred 
of  devout  feeling  can  be  imagined.  The  mosaics,  which 
are  really  the  glory  of  the  church,  are  worth  the  visit. 
The  whole  apse  is  covered  with  them.  Again,  we  have 
the  Saviour  in  benediction,  and  below,  the  Madonna ; 
whilst  saints,  apostles,  prophets,  kings,  judges  and  war- 
riors, cover  the  rest  of  the  wall.  The  greater  part  of 
these  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  those  in  Monreale. 
Though  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  really,  in  point  of 
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execution,  the  finest  in  Sicily,  if  not  in  the  world,  the 
eflPect,  it  must  be  confessed  is,  after  Palermo  and  Monreale, 
distinctly  disappointing,  and  they  are  placed  at  such  a 
height  as  to  render  any  close  inspection  impossible.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  are  two  white  marble  thrones, 
that  on  the  right  being  inscribed  *'Sedes  Episcopalis," 
that  on  the  left,  "  Sedes  Regia" — memorials  of  a  departed 
greatness,  a  greatness  which,  alas !  can  never  be  expected 
to  return.  The  cloister — a  beautiful  work — consists  of 
plain  pointed  arches,  resting,  like  Monreale,  on  coupled 
columns  covered  with  elaborate  patterns  and  with  ever- 
varied  capit^ils. 

Time  forbids  me  to  speak  of  other  parts  of  the  island, 
where  one  may  find  Norman  remains  or  reminiscences  of 
their  art :  as  at  Taormina,  the  paradise  of  Sicily,  where 
the  little  oddly-placed  Cathedral  retains  its  Norman 
tower  intact;  or  Syracuse,  teeming  with  its  wealth  of 
classic  association,  and  offering  land  and  sea  views  of 
fairy  loveliness,  prominent  in  its  vast  harbour  being  the 
Castle  of  Ortygia,  the  massive  walls  alone  left  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Maniac^,  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  with  an  army  composed  of  Greeks,  Lombards,  and 
Normans,  eventually  retreated  ;  or  Messina,  whose 
cathedral  was  constructed  in  certain  parts  in  the  purest 
Norman-Gothic  by  Count  Roger,  and  where  the  famous 
letter  addressed  by  the  Virgin  to  the  people  of  Messina 
was  destroyed  in  a  conflagration  which  broke  out  during 
the  obsequies  of  Conrad  iV,  the  son  of  Frederick  II,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard.  And  to  come  near  Etna, 
that  magical  name,  that  mistress  of  mountains  sitting 
supreme,  and  giving  such  glory  and  such  destruction  to 
the  land — glory,  such  as  one  can  revel  in  when  one  sees 
her  clothed  in  her  glittering  white  mantle,  all  sparkling 
with  a  million  diamonds  under  the  cold  moon  ray,  or 
when  you  gaze  on  her  rosy  blush  as  the  sun  amorously 
wooes  her  in  the  dawning ;  destruction,  such  as  one  can 
measure  when  you  pass  through  whole  tracts  of  country, 
covered,  like  battlefields,  not  with  slain,  but  with  huge 
crags,  pinnacles,  petrified  streams.  Titanic  masses  of  what 
was  once  boiling  lava — even  around  this  fair  monster  the 
Norman  has  left  his  footprint,  and  at  Aderno  there  is  a 
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fine  Norman  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison.  Again,  at 
Troina,  a  most  desolate  and  unfrequented  spot,  there  is  a 
belfry  and  part  of  the  wall  of  a  cathedral  built  by  Roger  I 
in  1078.  At  this  place,  now  so  dreary  and  unknown, 
Roger  and  his  wife  at  one  time  held  their  court,  and  here 
they  withstood  a  four  months'  siege  from  the  Saracens. 
And  so  fair  Sicily,  as  it  bears  the  marks — the  indelible 
marks — of  a  successive  series  of  conquerors,  finds  herself 
through  the  Normans  allied  to  her  island  brothers  in  far- 
off  Britain;  and  though  our  colourless  surroundings  do  not 
match  their  glowing  environment,  yet  at  bottom  the 
nobility  of  character  which  might,  should  be,  and  occa- 
sionally is,  the  hall-mark  of  fraternizing  nations,  peeps 
out  again  and  again  in  our  intercourse  with  that  glorious 
world,  the  land  of  Italy  1 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  Norman  was  indeed  the  Golden  Age  of  Sicily.  The 
medisBval  architecture  of  Sicily  (especially  at  Palermo) 
shows  the  change  from  Byzantine  to  Arabian  domination, 
and  from  the  latter  to  Norman  supremacy.  Even  in  Nor- 
man times  the  leading  element  is  to  some  extent  Arabian, 
but  this  Eastern  strain  of  art  the  conquerors  themselves 
fostered.  Indeed,  most  of  their  palaces  are  distinctly 
Arabian,  reflecting  the  Oriental  complexion  of  the  Court : 
a  complexion  which  was  especially  marked  in  the  reign 
of  the  Swabian  Frederick.  He  appears  to  have  main- 
tained veritable  seraglios,  with  their  proper  accom- 
paniment of  concubines,  almdes,  and  odalisques,  not 
only  in  Sicily,  but  in  his  other  kingdom  in  Southern 
Italy.  The  Popes  severely  reproached  him  for  his  com- 
panies of  eunuchs  and  courtesans.  That  historic  arch- 
hypocrite,  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  filled  with  well-feigned 
horror  at  sight  of  this  ''  Sultan  of  Lucera."  Though  all 
this  may  represent  to  us  the  lighter  side  of  Frederick's 
character,  it  must  not  detract  from  the  fact  of  his  literary 
and  artistic  greatness,  which  made  him  a  worthy  successor 
of  the  Norman  kings,  whose  dynasty  really  came  to  an 
end  when  this  great  monarch  passed  away.  He  must 
always  be  considered  as  the  one  who  continued  with 
admirable  effect  that  eclectic,  liberal,  and  fair  civilization 
introduced  by  the  Northern  warriors,  which  threw  under 
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this  emperor  a  last  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  land  of  Sicily  : 
that  beautiful  land  of  contradictions,  where,  in  tne 
charming  words  of  Marion  Crawford,  "  you  can  visit  no  vil- 
lage nor  hamlet  without  seeing  a  score  of  handsome  Norman 
children,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  playing 
Eastern  games  under  the  Sicilian  sun,  and  chattering  an 
Italian  dialect  that  is  motley  with  Norman  and  Arabic 
and  Spanish  words.  It  is  not  the  language  of  the  often- 
conquered,  upon  which  many  successive  languages  have 
been  imposed,  but  rather  the  mixed  speech  of  many- 
conquering  races,  in  a  country  where  each  has  ruled  in 
turn,  and  where  it  is  hard  to  say  which  has  left  the 
deeper  marf 


READING   ABBEY. 

Bt  JAMIESON  B.  HURBY,  M.A.,  M.I). 

(Author  of  "  Rewliii^  Al>li«y.") 

"  OBILE  illud  et  Regale  Monasterium  de 

Redynge,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Annals 
of  tne  sister-house  at  Bermondsey,  has 
played  an  important  rule  on  tbe  stage 
of  national    history,  and    has   greatly 
influenced  the  development  of  the  an- 
cient Borough  whose    name    it    hears. 
So  extensive,  however,  has  been  tbe  destruction  of  the 
iabric — thanks  to  sacrilegious  plunder,  to  the  siege  works 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  co  its  facile  use  as  a  quarry  for 
road-metal — that  only  scant  remains  recall  Henry  Beau- 
clerc's  splendid  foundation  and  its  black-robed  brethren, 
whom   William   of  Malmeabury  describes  as   "  a  noble 
pattern  of  holiness  and  an  example  of  unwearied  and 
delightful  hospitality." 

Of  singular  interest  is  the  fact  that  this  Abbey  was 
built  under  the  supervision  of  seven  brethren  from  Cluny, 
who,  led  by  Peter,  their  prior,  were  sent  over  to  England 
at  the  request  of  Henry  I,  and  "  Cluniacensis  ordinis 
observantiam  inchoaverunt"  introduced  the  observances  of 
the  Cluniac  Order.  And  yet  the  essential  feature  of 
the  Cluniac  system,  viz.,  the  subjection  of  the  various 
religious  foundations  to  one  great  central  mother  Abbey 
at  Cluny,  was  never  introduced  at  Reading,  nor  was  this 
Abbey  included  at  the  triennial  visitations  of  Cluniac 
houses.  Possibly  tbe  King  considered  his  foundation  to 
be  too  important  to  be  subordinate  to  any  other  house, 
however  noteworthy.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  fact 
that  this  monastery  alone  among  English  Cluniac  houses, 


Pbocbuhon  or  Abbots  to  Parliament. 
Teiiip.  Henry  VIII, 
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was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Abbey  from  its  very 
foundation.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Reading  appears 
to  have  lost  its  Cluniac  charact-er,  and  it  is  subsequently 
classed  amongst  ordinary  Benedictine  houses. 

In  the  history  of  music  no  small  importance  is  assigned 
to  the  rondel,  *'  Sumer  is  icumen  in."  This  "  amazing 
production/'  if  not  composed,  was  at  any  rate  first  written 
down  at  Reading  Abbey  about  the  year  1225. 

In  mediaeval  times,  much  of  the  fame  of  a  religious 
house  depended  on  the  presence  of  reputed  relics  of 
apostles,  saints  or  martyrs,  which  attracted  pilgrims  from 
far  and  near,  and  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  monastery 
that  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  talismans. 
At  Reading,  amongst  numerous  relics,  the  reputed  **  hand 
of  St.  James"  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and, 
according  to  Hoveden,  even  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Abbey :  "  Rex  vero  Anglorum  Henricus  prse  gaudio 
manus  beati  Jacobi  Apostoli  fundavit  nobilem  Abbatiam 
de  Redinges,  et  eam  multis  donis  ditavit,  et  in  eam 
manum  posuit  beati  Apostoli."  Certain  it  is  that  this 
hand,  preserved  in  a  shrine  of  gold,  led  many  pilgrimages 
to  the  Abbey,  special  indulgences  being  granted  to  pil- 
grims who  visited  the  relic  on  the  festival  of  St.  James 
(viz.,  viii  Kal.  Aug.),  or  within  the  octave  of  the  same. 
The  shield-of-arms  of  the  Abbey — azure,  three  escallops 
or — is  to  be  associated  with  the  same  relic,  the  escallop 
shell  being  the  emblem  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  said 
Apostle's  tomb  at  Compostella. 

One  of  the  most  famous  monastic  dramas  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  enacted  at  Reading  in  1539,  when 
Hugh  Faringdon,  the  thirty-first  and  last  Abbot,  refused 
to  surrender  the  Abbey  to  King  Henry  VIII,  and  paid 
the  penalty  on  the  scaffold.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  sovereign,  who  dubbed 
him  "  his  own  Abbot,"  and  w^as  in  the  habit  of  exchanging 
New  Year  8  gifts  with  him.  Great,  therefore,  must  have 
been  the  temptation  to  any  Abbot  of  less  strength  of 
character  to  swum  with  the  stream,  as  did  many  heads 
of  houses  similarly  circumstanced.  But  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  prevailed  over  personal   friendships   and   political 
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expediency;   and  literally  did  he  carry  out  the  old  in- 
junction : 

roXfia  ael,  k&v  tl  Tpr))(v  v€fi<a<n  0eoi, 

laying  down  his  life  for  conscience  sake. 

The  execution  of  the  Abbot  was  followed  by  the  imn)e- 
diate  dissolution  of  the  house  over  which  he  ruled.  For 
over  four  centuries  Reading  Abbey  had  been  the  home  of 
scholarship,  of  religion,  of  active  benevolence.  "  Ever  at 
the  gates  sat  Mercy,  pouring  out  relief  from  a  never- 
failing  store  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering ;  ever  within 
the  sacred  aisles  the  voices  of  holy  men  were  pealing 
heavenwards  in  intercession  for  the  sins  of  mankind." 
Doubtless,  at  times,  there  were  abuses  such  as  have 
stained  the  memory  of  many  a  religious  house.  But, 
speaking  generally,  history  records  little  that  is  discredit- 
able to  the  fair  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
of  English  monasteries. 


:^>^^ 


VILLA  FAUSTINL 

(ANTONINE  ITINERARY,  V  and  IX.) 
By  C.  H.  COMPTON,  Esq.,  Vicb-Pbe»ide«t. 

{Rfad  March  16<fi,  1905.) 

N  The  Standard  of  September  10th,  1904, 
appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  George 
Barham,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  drawing 
attention  to  Koman  lemains  which  he 
had  found  some  three  weeks  previously 
at  Sicklesmere,  about  2  miles  from 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  half  a  mile  from 
Great  Welnetham ;  and  the  question  is  raised  whether 
this  has  not  localised  the  position  of  the  Villa  Faustini 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.     "  The  anti- 

3uarians,"  he  says,  "who  supported  the  claims  of  Bury 
ecided  that  it  was  the  burying  station  of  the  Villa 
Faustini.  This,  I  consider,  is  highly  improbable  ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Villa  Faustini  stood,  not  at  Bury, 
but  2  miles  away,  at  Sicklesmere." 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Barham  says  that,  some 
time  8^o,  while  engaged  in  geological  work  in  a  gravel- 
pit  at  that  place,  he  came  across  two  artificial  pits, 
evidently  midden-pits  of  a  dwelling.  At  the  bottom 
were  found  fragments  of  pure  Samian  ware,  and  towards 
the  surface  pieces  of  Romano-British  pottery  of  different 
ages.  Further  investigations  were  made,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  formed  : — 

"  First,  they  were  not  the  pits  of  a  Roman  camp,  as 
animal  bones  were  found  in  comparatively  small  num- 
bers. 

"  Secondly,  they  were  the  pits  of  two  distinct  dwellings, 
as  was  shown  by  the  fiiet  that  the  two  pits  were  evi- 
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dently  co-existent,  and  represented  the  accumulation  of 
a  considerable  period. 

'*  Thirdly,  both  dwellings  were  occupied — originally,  at 
least — by  Roman  officials  of  sufficient  wealth  and  standincr 
to  have  oysters  frequently  sent  from  Colchester — in  those 
days  a  costly  matter." 

Shortly  after,  three  other  pits  of  a  similar  nature  were 
found,  and  a  quantity  of  building  tile  and  other  materials 
gave  indications  that  a  very  extensive  settlement  existed 
there.  Several  bronze  coins  of  Faustina  II,  and  silver 
coins  of  Severus  Alexander,  were  also  found. 

Mr.  Barham's  announcement  was  replied  to  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Raven,  Vicar  of  Fressingfield,  Suffolk,  who 
controverted  his  conclusions  on  the  ground  that  the 
measures  of  distance  in  Routes  V  and  IX  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  precluded  the  location  of  the  Villa  Faustini  at 
the  spot  indicated. 

This  villa  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  only  in  these 
two  places,  and  its  locality  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy.  Before  entering  on  an  investigation  of  the 
different  views  which  have  been  expressed,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  who  its  owner  was,  but  there  is 
little  to  assist  the  enquirer  beyond  mere  conjecture. 
Martial  had  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Faustinus,  to 
whom  he  addressed  several  epigrams ;  and  in  I-»ib.  Ill, 
Ep.  Lviii,  he  gives  a  description  of  the  Villa  of  Faustinus 
at  Baise,  which  makes  the  owner  appear  a  wealthy 
Roman,  who  was  fond  of  country  life.  Another  Faustinus 
was  Consul  in  a.d.  210,  the  year  in  which  Septimius 
Severus  died  at  York,  and  his  name  occurs  in  a  rock- 
inscription  on  Combe  Crag,  in  Cumberland  (Lapid.y 
Sept.,  410).  The  inscription  does  not  imply  that  he  was 
in  Britain  :  but  as  he  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was 
much  activity  in  the  island,  he  is,  perhaps,  a  more  likely 
candidate  than  Martial's  friend.  The  only  other  Faus- 
tinus I  have  met  with  was  the  nephew  of  Juventius,  the 
Praetorian  Prefect  who  attained  the  rank  of  Military 
Secretary  under  Valentinian  in  a.d.  374\  and  he  certainly 
comes  at  too  late  a  date. 

The  Villa  Faustini  is  the  third  station  in  the  fifth 

^  Ammianus  MarcelliniM,  lib.  30,  c.  5. 
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Iter,  of  Antoninus,  '*  a  Londinio  Luguvallio  ad  Vallum," 
the  first  five  stations  of  which  are  as  follows ; — 


Cfesaroroago 
Colonia 
Villa  Faustini 
Iciani 
Gamborico    . 


M.P.  XXVIII. 
M.P.  XXIIII. 
M.P.  XXXV. 
M.P.  XVIII. 
MP.  XXXV. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Itinerary,  published  in  1799,  identifies  these  places  with 
the  present  English  localities  of  Widford,  Colchester, 
Woolpit,  Thetford,  and  Cambridge,  and  accepts  the 
English  mileage  as  identical  with  the  Roman.  The 
distances  to  Ca&saro magus  (Widford),  28  miles,  and 
thence  to  Colonia  (Colchester)  24  miles,  sufiiciently — so 
far  as  measurement  goes — identify  Colonia  with  Colches- 
to :  and.  for  the  pu^^  of  J  present  en,«iry,  thU 
forms  the  base  from  which  to  proceed  on  the  discovery  of 
the  ViUa  Faustini,  35  miles  distant,  and  17  miles  from 
the  next  station,  Iciani. 

Reynolds  places  the  site  of  the  Villa  at  the  village  of 
Wulpit,  or  Woolpit,  6  miles  north-west  of  Stowmarket, 
and  1  mile  south-west  of  Elmswell  railway  station.  It  is 
situate  on  the  road  from  Ipswich  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  was  formerly  a  market  town  under  the  Abbot  of 
Bury,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  comes  to  this 
conclusion  after  comparing  Camden's  opinion  in  favour 
of  St.  Edmunds  Bury,  which  is  followed  by  Gale  in  his 
essay  on  the  Itinerary,  Gale  supposes  that  Wulpit  must 
have  been  the  Sitomagus  of  the  ninth  Iter^  which  Rey- 
nolds puts  at  Stowmarket.  "  This  (fifth)  /^er,"  says  the 
latter,  *' appears  to  have  continued  along  the  great  road 
to  Yarmouth  till  it  has  passed  the  Orwell  near  Ipswich, 
where  a  branch  has  turned  ofi*  by  Stowmarket  to  Wulpit 
and  Thetford."  This  distance  wants  about  half  a  mile  of 
35  miles,  according  to  Ogiivy,  who  makes  it  17  miles  and 
a  part  of  a  mile  from  Colchester,  to  the  junction  of  these 
roads  near  Ipswich,  and  17  miles  and  another  part  of  a 
mile  from  that  point  to  Wulpit ;  but  Paterson  lays  down 
18  miles  from  Colchester  to  Ipswich,  and  17^:  miles  from 
thence  to  Wulpit — in  all,  35^  miles. 
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Dr.  Raven,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Barham,  referred  to  his 
own  History  of  Suffolk,  in  which  he  identifies  the  Villa 
Faustini  with  Stoke  Ash,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3^  miles 
south-west  of  Ash,  and  situate  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Norwich  by  way  of  Ipswich,  tracing  the 
distances  to  Stoke  Ash  thus  : — "  Ad  Ansam  in  Iter  IX ^ 
seven  miles  from  Colchester;  thence  to  Copdock  6^ 
miles.  At  this  point  we  break  from  the  Ipswich  road, 
keeping  on  the  west  of  the  river.  I  do  not  feel  sure 
till  we  are  on  the  Ipswich  and  Scole  road,  some  10 
English  miles  from  Stoke  Ash.  The  23^  miles  ac- 
counted for  will  leave  9J  between  Copdock  and  the 
point  10  miles  from  Stoke  Ash,  to  make  up  33  English 
miles  from  between  that  place  and  Colchester  :  33  Eng- 
lish miles  =  174,240  English  feet;  and  this  number,  when 
divided  by  4854,  the  estimated  number  of  English  feet 
in  a  Roman  mile,  gives  35  m.  7  f.,  which  is  near  enough 
to  the  35  miles  in  the  fifth  Iter''  He  then,  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend  and  correspondent,  says,  "  the  finest 
description  of  pottery  is  found  here,  just  below  the 
'  White  Horse'  Inn  on  the  same  side.     The  opposite  side 

was  devoted  to  burial  purposes The  position  had 

attracted  attention  early  in  the  century,  when  Lapie — 
probably  from  measurements  only — placed  Villa  Faustini 
close  by  Stoke  Ash.  Coins  have  been  found  :  one  bears 
the  head  of  Crispus,  eldest  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great." 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Raven  compares  favourably 
with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  if  we  assume  that  he  is  right 
in  identifying  Ad  Ansam  with  Stratford  St.  Mary :  the 
distance  by  measurement  on  the  Ordnance  Map  between 
Colchester  and  Stratford  is  6  m.  4  f ,  thence  to  Copdock 
6  m.  7  f ,  and  the.map  shows  the  road  from  Copdock  to 
Stowmarket,  on  the  west  of  the  river,  till  it  reaches 
Branford,  where  it  crosses  and  joins  the  Ipswich  and 
Norwich  road,  as  far  as  Claydon  ;  there  it  branches  from 
the  Norwich  road  and  joins  the  Stowmarket  road  again. 
The  distance  from  Copdock  to  Claydon  is  5m.  4f,  and 
from  Claydon  to  Stoke  13  miles,  making  a  total  of 
32  m.  3  f.  from  Colchester  to  Stoke,  or  35  Koman  miles 
and  two-eighths  of  a  mile. 
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Another  recent  writer,  Mr.  T.  Codrington,  F.G.S.,  in 
his  book  on  the  Roman  Roads  in  Britain,  though  he  does 
not  seek  to  identify  the  Villa  in  his  description  of 
Peddars  Way,  traces  the  indications  of  a  Roman  road 
from  the  direction  of  Colchester  towards  Woolpit,  which 
appear  on  the  north  of  Hitcham,  and  of  a  supposed  road 
from  Stratford  St.  Mary  by  Hadleigh  to  Woolpit. 

"  On  the  north  of  Hitcham,  about  16  miles  from  Col- 
chester, the  present  road  turns  towards  Stowmarket,  and 
Hitcham  Street  continues  on  ;  and  then  a  lane,  pointing 
due  north,  is  followed  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Pay 
Street  Green.  At  Clopton  Green,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
further  north,  a  lane  takes  up  the  same  line  for  a  mile, 
to  within  a  mile  of  Woolpit,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  a  Koman  station.*' 

A  careful  investigation  of  these  alternative  routes  dis- 
poses of  Mr.  Barham's  suggestion  that  he  has  located 
the  site  of  the  Villa  Faustini ;  the  distance  between 
Colchester  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  being  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  42m.  2f,  or  about  8  English  miles 
beyond  the  required  35  Roman.  This  brings  us  to 
Woolpit,  which  is  claimed  by  Reynolds  as  the  site  of  the 
Villa ;  but,  on  comparing  the  distances  he  gives  between 
Colchester  and  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  near 
Ipswich,  and  from  that  point  to  Woolpit,  with  the 
Ordnance  Map,  Claydon  is  the  place  where  the  road  to 
Stowmarket  branches  off,  and  the  distance  there  given 
from  Colchester  is  20  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Woolpit 
14  m.  2  f ,  three  miles  and  a  fraction  short  of  Ogilvy ;  the 
full  distance  being  34  m.  2  f ,  thus  agreeing  within  a 
fraction  with  Ogilvy's  survey. 

On  tracing  these  two  roads  indicated  by  Mr.  Codring- 
ton on  the  Ordnance  Map,  we  find  that  the  road  he 
describes  as  from  the  direction  of  Colchester  towards 
Woolpit  follows  the  road  already  indicated  as  far  as 
Stratford  St.  Mary,  and  then  proceeds  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Hadleigh,  and  thence  onward  through 
Bildeston  to  Hitcham,  leaving  Stowmarket  to  the  north- 
east, and  continuing  by  Pay  Street  Green  and  Clopton 
Green  to  within  a  mile  of  Woolpit. 

The  Ordnance  Map,  however,  shows  a  nearer  way  to 
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Woolpit — by  Woolpit  Heath — than  by  going  through 
Pay  Street  Green  and  Clopton  Green ;  the  distance  from 
Great  Pinborough,  where  the  main  road  proceeds  to 
Stowmarket  in  an  easterly  direction,  through  by-roads 
to  Woolpit  Heath,  being  4  miles,  whilst  that  through 
Pay  Street  Green  and  Clopton  Green  is  5  miles  ;  both 
come  within  a  mile  of  Woolpit,  thus  making  the  distance 
from  Colchester  through  Woolpit  Heath  29  m.  2  f ,  and 
through  Pay  Street  Green  30  m.  2  f ,  or  in  Roman  miles 
3 If  and  32f  respectively. 

We  thus  have  two  alternative  routes  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  Villa  Faustini  at  a  distance  of  35  Koman 
miles  from  Colchester,  as  given  in  the  fifth  Iter.  It 
remains  to  trace  the  site  of  the  next  station — Iciani — 17 
miles  from  the  Villa  Faustini,  i.e.,  from  Woolpit,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  from  Stoke  Ash  according  to 
Dr.  Raven.  Reynolds  refers  to  Talbot's  opinion  that 
Iciani  was  the  Sitomagus  of  the  ninth  Iter;  but  the 
latter  was  by  no  means  decided  in  his  opinion.  ''He 
thought  that  town  must  have  been  in  Norfolk,  being  the 
country  of  the  Iceni,  and  most  probably  Thetford.  Its 
name  *  Iciani'  may  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Iceni"  ;  but  all  that  Reynolds  says  to  guide  us  as 
to  distance  is  that  '*the  direct  distance  between  Wulpit 
and  Thetford  cannot  exceed  1 6  miles ;  but  as  Wulpit  lies 
near  2  miles  from  the  road  between  Stowmarket  and 
Thetford,  the  two  miles  might  be  added  by  a  return  to 
near  Wetherden  in  that  road.  Wetherden  is  17  miles 
from  Thetford,  and  nearly  2  miles  from  Wulpit."  As  far 
as  the  direct  road  from  Wulpit  to  Thetford  is  shown  on 
the  Ordnance  Map,  the  distance  seems  to  be  14^  miles, 
and  from  Wetherden  to  Thetford  16  miles.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  fifth  Iter  gives  the  distance  between  the 
Villa  Faustini  and  Iciani  as  18  miles;  and  if  the  road 
between  Thetford  and  Wetherden  be  taken  through 
Ix worth,  the  distance  by  the  Ordnance  Map  is  17.2 
miles. 

The  next  station  to  Iciani  is  Camboricum  (Cambridge, 
or  more  probably  Grantchester),  35  miles  distant.  The 
direct  road  from  Thetford  to  Cambridge,  through  New- 
market, is  33  m.  2f,,  according  to  Carey's  Itinerary ,  and 
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this  agrees  with  the  measurement.  Dr.  Raven  suggests 
that  Ixworth  is  Iciani,  and  says  that  there  are  two  or 
three  possible  routes  from  Stoke  Ash  to  Ixworth, 
within  a  little  of  the  recorded  18  miles  between  Villa 
Faustini  and  Iciani ;  that  many  Homau  remains  have 
been  found  at  Ixworth ;  and  that  the  road  thence  to 
Camboricum  (Grantchester)  is,  he  believes,  the  old  coach 
road  to  Bury,  which  he  traces  through  Mew  market  and 
West  Wickham.  A  reference  to  the  Ordnance  Map 
shows  the  distance  to  be  33  m.  5  f.  English,  and  35f 
Roman  miles. 

The  distance  between  Stoke  Ash  and  Ixworth  varies 
according  to  the  road  taken.  By  the  Ordnance  Map, 
that  through  Walsham  and  Finningham  is  13  m.  2  f, 
while  by  the  Lowestoft  road  through  Stanton  the  distance 
is  17  m.  3  f.,  or  in  Koman  miles  about  18^. 

One  of  the  chief  diflBculties  in  locating  the  site  which 
we  are  seeking,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Codrington,  arises 
"  from  the  fact  that  beyond  Colchester  the  course  of 
Iter  Fas  far  as  Lincoln  is  obscure,  there  being  no  station 
on  it  fixed  with  any  certainty,  and  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary  between  Colonia  and  Lindum  amount  to  204 
miles,  while  a  direct  route  by  Cambridge  and  Godman- 
chester  would  not  exceed  140.  The  total  distance  prefixed 
to  the  Iter  agrees  with  the  sum  of  the  intermediate 
distances,  and  the  obscurity  between  Colchester  and 
Lincoln  must  be  atjtributed  to  ignorance  of  the  course  of 
the  Iter  between  those  places.'* 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Yorke,  Rector  of  Fowlemere,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  a  letter  to  The  Standard,  controverted 
Mr.  Barham's  views,  and  raised  a  discussion  as  to  the 
identity  of  Camolodunum  of  the  ninth  Iter  with  Colonia 
of  the  fifth,  each  place  being  given  as  52  miles  from 
London ;  but  on  this  question  I  shall  not  enter,  as  I  have 
already  taken  Colchester  to  be  Colonia.  I  must  also 
reject  his  adoption  of  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  as  the 
station  Iciani,  merely  on  etymological  grounds,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  measurements.  As  is  said  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  in  The  Celt,  The  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  we  gain 
not  much  in  knowing  the  exact  measure  of  the  Roman 
mile,  because  we  cannot  place  trust  in  the  numbers  given 
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in  the  Itineraries.  The  Roman  numerals  were  easily 
altered  by  careless  copyists,  .  •  .  and  the  only  safe 
method  of  applying  them  to  the  actual  sites  is,  first  to 
find  the  traces  of  the  stations,  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  Itinerary y 

It  is  to  this  method  that  I  have  applied  myself  in 
attempting  to  discover  the  site  of  the  Villa  Faustini,  and 
in  so  doing  have  taken  the  Ordnance  Map  on  the  scale  of 
one  inch  to  the  mile,  reducing  the  English  mileage  to  the 
Roman,  on  the  calculation  of  1760  yards  in  the  former  to 
1618  in  the  latter  ;  and  though  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
locating  the  Villa,  or  in  identifying  Faustinus  himself,  I 
trust  that  the  materials  I  have  worked  out  may  prove 
useful  in  determining  the  points  at  issue  in  the  event  of 
further  discoveries. 


Vr-?;!' 


THE  HISTORY  OF   WALLINGFORD. 


By  the  rev.  J.  E.  FIELD. 
{IU<id  at  thf  Reading  CongretSj  1905.) 

HE  historic  interest  of  Wallingford  is  well 
known  to  be  far  greater  than  its  existing 
relics  of  the  past  would  indicate.  A 
strong  conviction  that  this  place  is  Cal- 
leva  of  the  Atrebates  prevails  here ; 
others  usually  regard  its  Saxon  name  as 
the  oldest  that  is  known.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  Ford  of  the  Wallingas,  the  sons  of  the  Walla 
or  the  Welshman ;  and  we  infer  that  a  very  important 
highway  of  the  Britons  crossed  the  Thames  here.  The 
Romans  certainly  occupied  the  place,  and  the  streets 
show  the  Roman  plan ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  an 
important  station,  for  its  Roman  relics  are  few.  Strong 
arguments  are  alleged  for  the  belief  that  the  invaders 
under  Aulus  Plautius  landed  in  the  west,  and  came  up  the 
Severn  and  down  the  Thames;  that  they  gained  their 
great  victory  over  Caratacus  near  Dorchester  ;  that 
their^camp  for  the  protection  of  the  Dobuni  was  planted 
on  Sinodun  Hill,  across  the  river ;  that  the  Catuellauni 
fled  down  the  river  on  this  side,  and  crossed  at  Walling- 
ford to  return  homeward  by  the  Chiltern  Hills,  but  were 
cut  oflp  by  an  unlooked-for  attack  on  the  Crowmarsh 
side  of  the  river.  In  that  case,  a  garrison  must  have 
been  stationed  at  this  ford  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Roman  occupation. 

At  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  West  Saxons 
had  secured  the  whole  district  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  571  they  advanced  northwards,  and  a  victory 
at  Bedford  brought  the  district  west  of  the  Chilterns 
into  their   power.      Historians  commonly  assume   that 
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they  crossed  the  river  at  Wallingford.  This  district 
figures  prominently  in  the  conversion  of  England  to 
Christianity  ;  for  St.  Berin — or.  Birinus — came  in  635 
to  Dorchester,  and  there  christened  Cynegils,  the  West- 
Saxon  King,  and  the  head  of  that  house  from  which  the 
royal  family  of  England  is  descended.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  border  line  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  was 
fluctuating,  from  661,  when  Wulfhere,  the  son  of  Penda, 
raided  the  country  as  far  as  the  Berkshire  Downs,  then 
called  Ashdown,  until  111 ,  when  Ofia  defeated  Cynewulf 
at  Bensington,  and  finally  brought  the  Mercian  boundary 
to  these  downs,  as  it  continued  for  fifty  years.  In  871 
came  the  first  incursion  of  the  Danes  into  the  centre  of 
the  land,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Alfred  in  our 
history.  He,  with  King  Ethelred,  defeated  them  at 
Ashdown,  and  most  modern  historians  place  the  scene  of 
the  battle  on  the  hill  above  Cholsey. 

yhe  name  of  Wallingford  first  appears  on  coins  of 
Athelstan,  and  the  royal  mint  continued  here  till 
Henry  Ill's  reign.  But  the  town  is  first  named  in 
history  in  1006,  at  the  time  of  Sweyn's  invasion,  when, 
as  some  eleventh-century  editions  of  the  Chronicle  tell 
us,  the  Danes  went  to  Wealingaford  and  burnt  it  all. 
The  Domesday  Survey  relates  that  fourteen  acres  here 
belonged  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  were 
occupied  by  a  company  of  his  huscarles.  These  were 
apparently  under  the  command  of  the  Saxon  thegn, 
Wigod,  the  King  s  cousin.  He  supported  the  claims  of 
William  the  Norman  to  the  throne ;  and  when,  after  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  the  Conqueror  marched  towards 
London  and  found  that  he  would  be  opposed  at  South- 
wark,  he  turned  aside  to  Wallingford.  Here  he  received 
Archbishop  Stigand  and  the  other  nobles  who  came  to 
do  homage,  and  Wallingford  comes  to  the  forefront  of  our 
history. 

Wigod's  heiress  married  Robert  D'Oyley,  a  Norman 
chieftain,  and  the  new  King  ordered  him  to  build  a 
strong  castle,  which  was  completed  in  1071.  D'Oyley's 
daughter  married  Milo  Crispin,  one  of  the  richest  land- 
owners of  Domesday,  and  afterwards  Brien  Fitzcount, 
who  defended  the  castle  for  the  Empress  Maud.     Well- 
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known  facts  are  the  Empress's  arrival  here  from  Abing- 
don, afler  her  escape  thither  along  the  frozen  river  from 
Oxford  Castle  ;  the  treaty  of  WaJlingford,  by  which  the 
Crown  was  secured  to  Stephen  for  his  life,  and  Henry 
Plantagenet,  the  Empress's  son,   was  to  succeed  him, 
thus  ending  the  civil  war  ;  Henry's  first  parliament  held 
here  in   1155,  when  he  granted  the  town  its  charter; 
Prince  John's  seizure  of  the  castle,  one  of  his  first  acts  of 
treachery  when  his  brother,  King  Richard,  was  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  the  magnificent  state  maintained  here  by 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  the  brother  of  Henry  III, 
who  built  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  and  also  the  oldest 
parts   that   remain    of  Wallingford   Bridge ;    then   the 
Barons'  Wars,  when  Simon  de  Montfort  seized  the  castle 
during   the   absence   of  the    King   of  the    Romans   in 
Germany ;  the  imprisonment  here  of  the  two  kings  and 
the    royal   princes   after   the   defeat  of  their   party  at 
Lewes  in  1264,  and  Prince  Edward's  escape  on  the  way 
to  Kenilworth ;  followed  by  the  victory  over  the  barons 
at  Evesham  ;  then  the  tenure  of  Richard's  son,  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  probably  refounded  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  (founded  originally  by  Crispin), 
of  which  the  ruins  survive;  the  mamage  of  Earl  Edmund's 
widow  with  Piers  de  Gaveston,  and  the  prominent  part 
which  the  castle  bore  in  the  miseries  of  Edward  II's 
reign ;  then  happier  scenes,  when  it  was  the  favourite 
home   of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  of  his  widow, 
Joan  of  Kent;  then  the  change  which  made  it  merely 
a  military    fortress,    though   still    sometimes    occupied 
^y  royalty,  as   when  Isabella   de  Valois,  affianced   to 
Richard  II,  was  protected   here   during   Bolingbroke's 
invasion,  and  when  the  baby  King  Henry  VI  spent  much 
of  his  childhood  here  ;  then  Katherine,  the  Queen-mother, 
secretly  married,  it  is  said,  in  a  dungeon  here  to  the 
imprisoned   Owen   Tudor,    and    Margaret   of  Anjou,  a 
captive  here  in  custody  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  ;  then 
the  defence  of  the  castle  for  King  Charles  through  a 
nine  weeks'  siege,  until  every  fortress  had  yielded  except 
the  remote  Raglan  and  Pendennis ;  then  the  surrender 
to  Fairfax  on  July  27th,  1646,  the  garrison  being  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  flying  colours ;    lastly,    the 
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demolition  of  the  buildings  by  order  of  the  Parliament  in 
1652,  nothing  being  left  but  two  fragments  of  the  outer 
walls.  So  Wallingford  stood  prominent  in  English  history 
for  600  years. 

An  object  of  special  interest  is  a  beautiful  ivory  seal, 
found  near  the  market-place,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  bearing  Earl  Godwin's  name  and  effigy,  and  on 
the  reverse  those  of  Godgytha  the  Nun,  who  holds  a 
book  and  raises  her  hand  as  if  in  exhortation.  Since  the 
Earl  was  father-in-law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
had  large  possessions  here,  and  Gytha  his  widow  devoted 
herself  to  religious  work,  it  seems  probable  that  she 
presided  over  a  nunnery  here. 

The  churches — parochial  and  other — numbered  fifteen 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  all  the  sites 
are  known.  St.  Mary  the  More,  in  the  market-place, 
probably  represents  the  Romano-British  church.  St. 
Leonard's  is  thought  to  be  of  the  tenth  century,  and  a 
fine  example.  St.  Martin's — probably  Saxon — stood  near 
the  central  crossing.  The  church  mentioned  in  Domesday 
as  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  manor  of  Sunning  is  not 
identified.  Robert  D'Oyley  founded  the  Benedictine 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  a  cell  of  St.  Albans,  and  probably 
built  St.  Peter's  Church  on  a  tumulus  beside  the  ford,  the 
third  of  the  existing  churches,  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1769,  and  probably  also  the  chapel  of  St,  Peter  at  the 
west  gate,  and  All  Hallows  by  the  barbican  of  the 
castle.  That  of  St.  Rumbold,  the  local  saint  of  Bucking- 
ham, at  the  south  gate,  may  have  been  founded  by 
Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Buckingham.  There  were  three 
other  parish  churches,^  besides  the  chapel  of  St.  Lucian, 
outside  the  south  gate,  and  the  bridge-chapel  called  the 
Mary  Grace.  The  Black  Death  of  1349  wrought  great 
havoc  here,  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  high 
road  from  the  west  was  diverted  through  Abingdon. 
Then  seven  of  the  churches  disappear.  After  the  Priory 
was  dissolved,  the  Collegiate  Church  and  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  Baptist  followed.  The  bridge-chapel  and  All 
Hallows  were  destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1643. 

^  St.  Mary-the-less,  St.  John-super-aquam,  and  St.  Michael. 
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The  bridge  of  twenty  arches  is  interesting,  four  being 
fine  original  work  of  about  1260  :  several  rebuilt  with 
Norman  work  from  the  Priory  in  1530  ;  three  rebuilt 
in  1750,  where  drawbridges  had  been  substituted  during 
the  siege;  and  three  rebuilt  in  1809,  when  the  bridge 
was  widened. 

Celebrated  men  belonging  to  the  town  were  John  of 
Wallingford,  the  Chronicler,  and  Richard  of  Wallingford, 
the  mathematician,  both  Abbots  of  St.  Albans ;  Sir 
Richard  KnoUys,  Constable  of  the  Castle,  created 
Viscount  Wallingford  by  James  I  and  Earl  of  Banbury 
by  Chaj-les  I ;  and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  legal 
commentator. 

Wallingford  was  made  a  royal  borough  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Its  mayoralty  began  in  1155,  thirty-four 
years  before  that  of  London  ;  and  the  question  of  which 
18  the  oldest  of  our  boroughs  is  disputed  between  Wal- 
lingford and  Winchester. 


A  SHORT   ACCOUNT  OF  UFTON  COCRT. 

Bi  MISS   SHARP. 

IE  Manor  of  Uflon   belonged  from  about 
A.D.  1411  till  it  was  sold  in  1802  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  ParkynB  or  Perkins, 
but  the  building  now  known  as  Ufton 
Court  was  not  the  original  Manor-house. 
That  stood    on  a    moated   site   about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  nearer  to 
the  Parish  Church.     No  trace  of  it  now  remains  above 
ground  ;    but,   by  the  landlord's  permission,  excavations 
were  made  on  the  spot  some  years  ago,  and  some  founda- 
tions of  a  house  were  found  ;  also  of  the  gate-head  of  the 
bridge  across  the  moat. 

The  house  we  are  now  considering  belonged  originally 
to  a  separate  manor,  known  as  "  Pole  Manor."  It  had 
formed  part  of  the  property  of  the  last  Lord  Lovell,  of 
Minster  JLovell,  in  Oxfordshire,  whose  estates  were  con- 
Bscated  by  Henry  VII,  in  consequence  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Pretender,  Lambert  Simnel. 
He  had  been  a  favourite  of  Kichard  III,  and  is  remembered 
in  history  by  the  distich — 

"  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovell  the  Dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog  ;" 

the  Cat  and  the  Rat  being  Catesby  and  Ratclifie,  and 
the  Hog  Richard  HI  himself,  whose  cognisance  was  a 
white  boar. 

After  changing  hands  once  or  twice,  the  Manor  of 
Ufton  Pole  was  purchased  in  1567  by  a  Lady  Mervyn, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Mervyn,  of  Fountell  Gifford,  in  Wilt- 
shire. She  had  been  twice  married,  her  first  husband 
having  been   Richard   Parkyns,   a  former  Lord   of  the 
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Manor  of  Ufton ;  and  after  her  second  widowhood  she 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood,  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  house  she  bought,  and  finally  died  there  in 
1581.  Having  no  children,  she  left  the  property  to  her 
first  husband's  nephew,  Francis  Parkyns,  who  was  already 
the  owner  of  the  larger  Manor  of  Ufton,  to  which  it  was 
henceforth  joined. 

Part  of  a  much-mutilated  monument  may  be  seen  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Ufton,  erected  during  her  lifetime 
by  Lady  Mervyn  to  her  own  memory  and  that  of  her 
first  husband,  Richard  Parkyns,  There  is  also,  recorded 
on  a  black  board  in  the  same  church,  a  benefaction 
bequeathed  by  her  to  the  poor  of  Ufton,  which  is  still 
annually  distributed  in  Mid-Lent  from  the  hall  of  Ufton 
Court. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  Court  is  the  kitchen.  Perhaps 
it  formed  the  central  hall  of  the  buildings  of  Lord  Lovell's 
time,  though  these  were  probably  not  more  than  good- 
sized  farm  buildings ;  for  the  chief  estates  of  the  LovcU 
family  were,  as  has  been  said,  at  Minster  Lovell,  where 
very  extensive  ruins  of  a  noble  residence  still  remain. 

The  kitchen  has  a  massive  arched  timber  roof,  and  must 
have  been  originally  of  fine  proportions  ;  in  modern  days, 
however,  it  has  been  divided  by  a  floor  into  two  storeys. 
At  the  further  end  the  old  buttery-hatch,  now  blocked 
up,  can  still  be  seen. 

Lady  Mervyn's  additions  consisted  of  the  entire  east 
front,  the  porch,  and  probably  the  two  wings.  This  long, 
low  facade  is  strikingly  picturesque  ;  no  less  than  nine- 
teen gables  break  the  outline  of  the  roof,  the  upper 
storeys  project  and  overhang  one  another,  and  tha  lattice 
casements  jut  out  still  further  on  wooden  brackets  from 
the  walls.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  a  framework 
of  oak  posts  and  beams,  filled  in  with  rubble  and  covered 
with  rough-cast. 

The  principal  rooms  are  on  this  side  of  the  house  ;  the 
great  hall,  with  a  very  beautiful  stucco-work  ceiling, 
occupies  the  usual  place  to  the  right  of  the  entrance. 
Here  are  to  be  seen,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  north  wall, 
the  initials  of  Lady  Mervyn  and  her  two  husbands — 
p  K  £  for  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Parkyns,  and  M  I  £  for 
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John  and  Elizabeth  Mervyn.  They  are  in  two  small 
diamond-shaped  panels,  one  on  each  side  of  an  armorial 
shield,  now  blank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  porch 
were  the  offices,  and  above  them  the  libmry,  which  still 
retains  its  Elizabethan  oak  panelling  and  carved  mantel- 
piece.  This  last  bears  the  date  and  initials  roughly 
scratched,  "f.  p.  1583,"  recording  the  ownership  of  Francis 
Parkyns,  two  years  after  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
house  at  his  aunt's  death  in  1581.  On  the  same  floor  is  a 
small  oratory,  with  painted  decorations  of  rather  a  later 
style,  intended  to  represent  panelling,  with  the  sacred 
monograms  m  r  and  i  h  s  alternating.  Above,  under  the 
roof,  is  a  long,  low  room  which  was  used  by  the  Parkyns 
family  as  a  chapel  when,  after  the  Reformation,  adhering 
to  the  old  faith,  they  ceased  to  attend  the  services  of  their 
parish  church.  The  decorations  of  this  chapel  are 
modern. 

Also  under  the  roof,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
several  curious  hiding-places  have  been  found,  openings 
in  the  floor  or  in  the  walls,  which  were  closed  and  con- 
cealed by  panels  turning  on  wooden  posts,  and  fastened 
by  spring  locks,  also  of  wood.  These  were  no  doubt 
contrived  and  used  during  the  persecutions  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

Returning  to  the  hall  by  a  fine  staircase  with  good  oak 
balustrades,  and  passing  through  a  door  at  the  upper  end, 
we  find  the  old  dining-room — a  large,  low,  square  room, 
with  a  very  ornamental  stucco  ceiling  of  the  same  date  as 
that  of  the  hall ;  i.e.,  Elizabethan.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  panelling  in  both  the  hall  and  dining- 
room  is  of  a  different  style  ;  the  later  history  of  the 
Perkins  family,  as  they  then  called  themselves,  gives  the 
explanation.  In  the  year  1715,  the  then  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  Francis  Perkins,  married  the  reigning  beauty 
of  the  London  season,  Arabella  Fermor,  the  heroine  of 
Pope's  poem,  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock;"  and,  perhaps  to 
please  this  lady's  taste,  he  re-fashioned,  and  partly  re- 
built, all  that  part  of  the  house  to  the  north  of  the  porch. 
He  faced  the  walls  with  brick,  and  opened  tall,  narrow 
windows.  He  re-panelled  the  hall,  the  dining-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  also  the  bed-rooms  above.    He  added 
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an  entire  brick  frontage  to  the  west;  and  the  graceful 
flight  of  stone  steps  that  leads  down  to  the  walled 
garden  is  also  probably  his  work.  The  very  incongruous 
effect  of  his  alterations  in  connection  with  the  timber- 
work  of  Elizabethan  times  still  left  on  the  other  side  of 
central  porch  may  be  judged  of,  as  shown  by  drawings 
now  in  existence. 

In  this  condition  the  house  built  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  so  much  altered  in  Queen  Annes  time,  re- 
mained till  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

By  then,  the  old  family  had  become  extinct,  and  the 
estate  had  passed  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Benyon  de  Beauvoir,  of  Englefield.  Finding  the  house  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition,  this  gentleman  repaired  it,  and 
divided  it  into  six  cottages  for  as  many  of  his  work- 
people's families ;  but  in  doing  so  he  had  regard  to  its 
original  character.  He  blocked  up  the  tall  Queen  Anne 
windows,  but  the  smaller  ones  substituted  were  made 
careful  copies  of  those  of  the  Elizabethan  period  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  the  brick  walls  were  con- 
cealed by  woodwork  and  rough-cast,  also,  to  match.  As 
the  alternative  would  probably  have  been  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  old  place,  one  must  be  glad  that 
DO  more  harm  was  done,  and  also  thankful  for  what 
is  left. 


(procee5ino;0  of  tf^t  (^BBOciation. 


Wednesday,  January  17th,  1906. 

B.  H.  FoRSTER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Thanks  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of 
the  following  presents  to  the  Library  : — 

To  the  Royal     Archseological     Institute,    for     the    "  Archaeological 
Journal,"  vol.  xii,  2nd  Series,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
„       Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  for  Vol.  ix,  2nd  Series,  No.  11. 
„       Smithsonian  Institute,  for  the  * 'American  Ethnology,  Bulletin 
28,  and  "  Annual  Beport  for  1904." 

Dr.  Winstone  exhibited  two  rushlight  stands  brought  from  Llandi- 
loes,  in  Wales,  inserted  in  massive  blocks  of  oak  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Gould,  in  explaining  how  the  rushlights  were  held  and 
the  falling  tallow  collected  for  re- use,  said  that  these  stands  were  of  a 
similar  type  to  those  occasionally  found  in  Essex.  The  Chairman 
exhibited  a  coin  of  Carausius,  dredged  up  from  the  river  in  the  Putney 
Beach.  The  coin  is  of  a  comparatively  rare  type,  and  is  nearly 
identical  with  Cohen's  No.  217,  "Carausius."  Obverse — Bust  to  right, 
with  **  Imp.  Carausius  P.  F.  Aug."  Reverse — "  Pax  Aug."  (the  word 
"  Pax"  has  disappeared,  owing  to  untrue  stamping),  and  figure  of 
Peace,  facing  to  left,  holding  an  olive  branch,  and  leaning  on  a  staff. 
On  either  side  of  the  figure  are  the  letters  b  e,  which  are  possibly  a 
moneyer's  mark  ;  in  the  exergue  mlxxi,  meaning  London  Mint  and 
value,  the  twenty-first  part  of  a  silver  denarius. 

Mi*s.  Collier  then  read  a  paper  on  "  St.  Clether :  his  Chapel  and 
Holy  Wells" — an  interesting  description  of  this  Cornish  saint,  and 
of  the  chapel,  and  two  wells  connected  with  it,  which  have  recently 
been  restored ;  the  most  interesting  feature  being  the  fact  that  the 
water  from  the  upper  well  was  conducted  in  a  channel  through  the 
north  wall,  flowed  under  the  base  of  the  altar,  and  emptied  itself 
through  the  south  wall  into  the  lower  well. 
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A  paper  by  Dr.  Russell  Forbes,  of  Rome,  on  '*  The  Ourtian  Lake/' 
was  read  by  the  Chairman.  The  Ourtian  Lake  was  originally  a  marshy 
hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Bills.  One  legend  makes 
Mettus,  or  Metius  Curtius,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  was  engulphed  here 
whiie  fighting  against  the  Romans  under  Tullus  Hostilius.  Another 
tradition  tells  how,  in  B.C.  360,  the  earth  opened  in  this  place,  and  did 
not  close  till  Curtius,  armed  and  mounted,  plunged  into  the  chasm. 
If  the  latter  story  is  more  than  a  poetical  legend  of  self-sacrifice, 
foundsd  on  the  story  of  Mettus  Curtius,  Dr.  Russell  Forbes  anticipates 
that  the  remains  of  Curtius  and  his  horse  will  see  the  light  of  another 
day  in  the  course  of  further  explorations. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  others  joined  in  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

Wednesday,  February  218t. 
R.  H.  FoRSTER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members  were  duly  elected  : — 

Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  F.S.A.,  Barkham  Rectory,  Wokingham. 
Herbert  C.  Lott,  Esq.,  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C. 
The  Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Thanks  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of 
the  following  presents  to  the  Library  : — 

To  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the  "Twenty-third  Report  of  the 
*  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology." 

„      Kent    Archaeological    Society    for    "  Archseologia   Cantiana," 

1905. 
„      Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  for  "  Journal,"  Part  4, 

vol.  XXXV,  1905. 
„      Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  "Journal,"  1905. 
„      Sussex  Archaeological  Society  for  "  Collections,"  vol.  xlviii. 
„      Somersetshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society  for 

"Proceedings,"  vol.  li. 
„      Wiltshire   Archaeological    and    Natural   History   Society   for 

**  Magazine,"  December,  1905. 
„      Essex  Archaeological  Association  for  "  Proceedings,''  vol.  ix. 

Part  6  (New  Series). 
,,      G.  Baldwin    Brown,  Esq.,  M.A.,  for   "The  Care  of  Ancient 

Monuments,"  1905. 

Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  read  an  interesting  Paper  on  "  Whitehall  and 
the  Strand,"  with  lantern-slide   illustrations,  from  photographs  and 
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old  engravings.  The  Paper  dealt  fully  with  Whitehall  Palace, 
Northumberland  House,  the  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  old  Somerset  House, 
and  the  other  mansions  of  the  nobility  which  once  lined  the  river 
bank. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Lach- 
Szyrma,  Mr.  Compton,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Wednesday,  March  21st,  1906. 

R.  H.  FoRSTBR,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Treasurbe,  in  the  Chair. 

Thanks  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of 
the  following  presents  to  the  Library  : — 

To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  for  "  Proceedings,"  vol.  iii, 

4th  Series. 
„       Smithsonian  Institute  for  "  Miscellaneous  Collections,"  vol.  iii, 

Part  2. 
„       Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  for  "Archaeological  Journal," 

Part  72. 
„       Royal  Dublin  Society  for  '*  Scientific  Transactions,"  voL  ix 

(Series  II). 
„       Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  for  "  Chaplains  and  the  Chapel  of 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  1256-1568." 

The  Rev.  H.  Cart  gave  an  address  entitled  "  A  Delegate's  Account 
of  the  Archaeological  Congress  at  Athens,"  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 
After  describing  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Cart  exhibited 
and  explained  a  number  of  views  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaea,  the 
Erectheum,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  other 
buildings ;  and  these  were  followed  by  a  series  of  views  of  surpassing 
interest)  taken  at  Corinth,  and  during  a  tour  in  Thessaly.  The  views 
of  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempe  were  particularly  admired. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 


Fio.  3. 

Graffiti  from  Silchektbr. 

Fig.  1.     PuellAiD.  Fig.  3.     Clementinua  fecit  tubum. 

Fig.  3.     PertacuH  Perfidua  Campester  Lucilianua  CampuiUB  Conticuere 

omiiea  ''prubablj  a  writing- leBson). 
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Tub    Romanizatiqx   of   Rohan   Britain.      By  F.  J.   Havbrpibld. 

Published    for    the    Britiah    Academy.      London  :    H.    Frowde, 

1906. 
InTO  the  thirty-three  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  Dr.  Haverfield  has  con- 
densed much  material  which,  in  view  of  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  is  of  surpassing  value. 
The  aathor  well  expresses  the  aeriona  difficulties  this  limit  imposes 

"  We  tre  moying  id  k  dim  land  of  doubts  aad  ahtulowa.  He  vho  winder*  hare 
wanden  at  his  peril,  for  certainties  sre  few,  and  that  which  at  one  moment  eaema  a 
fact  ii  only  too  likely,  bb  the  quest  advances,  to  prove  a  phantom.  It  in,  too,  a 
burderlind,  and  iU  eiplorera  need  to  know  Bomething  of  the  regiona  on  both  sidea  of 
the  frontier.  I  make  no  claim  to  that  double  knowledge,  I  have  merely  tried, 
luing  such  evidence  oa  I  can,  to  sketch  the  character  of  one  region,  that  of  the 
Romano-Britiah  ciiiliiation." 

The  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  often  regarded  as  uucreative,  was 
on  epoch  of  g^wth  in  many  directions,  moat  of  all  in  the  organization 
of  conquered  lands — an  orf;anization  which  has  outlived  the  world- 
power  of  Borne  itself. 

To  us,  interest  centres  on  the  evidecces  of  Roman  rule  and  influence 
in  Britain.  How  may  these  be  traced  T  Langimge  telU  us  something, 
whether  the  words  are  found  on  coins  or  stone ;  and  we  gather  that 
lAtin  was  understood  of  the  people,  at  all  events  over  a  large  area. 
In  the  south,  at  Oallera  (Silchester),  we  have  proof  that  workpeople, 
presumably  Celtic,  wrote  Latin. 

"  When  a  near;  Brickmaker  scrawls  bitis  with  bia  finger  on  a  tile,  or  some  piouder 
spirit  writca  CLEUEirriNVB  fecit  itbvii  (Clleuientinus  mode  this  box -tile) ;  when  a  bit 
of  Samian  ia  marked  FVB— preaumably  as  a  warning  from  the  aarvanta  of  one  house  ' 
to  those  of  the  neit ;  or  a  rude  brick  showa  the  word  pvellam — probably  part  of  an 
amatory  aentence,  otherwise  lost — we  may  be  aiire  that  the  lower  classes  of  Calleva 
naed  I^tio  alike  at  their  work  and  in  their  more  frivolous  a 


Tacitaa  tells  us  that  under  Agricola's  influence  tlie  Britons  became 
eager  to  speak  the  Roman  tongue.     Much  more  might  be  said  on  thq 
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evidences  afforded  bj  the  language  and  its  sarvival ;  while  philology 
though  a  weaker  base  of  argument,  helps  to  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  Rome  affected  the  people.  The  evidence  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  archaeologists  is  the  material  class — those  hints  of  life 
afforded  by  remains  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  by  pottery,  glass, 
metal  and  wood  ;  and  not  least,  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead — a  story  to  be  read,  though  yet  imperfectly,  in  our  nume- 
rous Roman  cemeteries. 

Dr.  Haverfield  dwells  on  the  value  of  material  evidence,  and  touches 
the  fascinating  subject  of  Celtic  influence  in  the  designs  of  pottery  and 
metal  objects,  illustrating  it  by  picturing  some  museum  treasures  and 
ten  bits  of  New  Forest  pottery.  Conditions  of  space  forbid  the  inser- 
tion of  a  tenth  part  of  all  we  would  wish  to  say  on  various  points 
suggested  by  this  valuable  pamphlet,  but  we  must  remark  how  con- 
clusively evidences  show  that,  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Britain, 
at  least,  the  average  conditions  of  life  were  favourable  to  enterprise. 

"  Skilled  artisans  abounded  in  Britain  far  more  than  in  Qaul,  and  were  fetched 
from  the  island  to  build  public  and  private  edifices  as  fnr  south  as  Autun.  Then,  also, 
British  corn  was  largely  exported  to  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  British  cloth  earned  a 
notice  in  the  eastern  Edict  of  Diocletian.'' 

Of  the  sad  ending  to  this  possibly  golden  age  the  author  gives  a 
brief  summary,  which  we  must  pass;  but,  before  closing  this  notice 
the  Ogam  stone  discovered  at  Silchester  must  be  mentioned,  for  this 
tells  us  of  a  much  forgotten  factor,  the  survival — or  revival — of  Celtic 
feeling  late  in  the  Roman  age  in  Britain. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  show  that  this  pillar  belongs  to  the  very  latest 
period  in  the  history  of  Calleva.  Its  inscription  is  Goidelic  ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  ordinary  Callevan  population.  It  may  best  be  explained,  I  think,  as 
the  work  of  some  Western  Celt,  who  reached  Silchester  before  its  British  citizens 
abandoned  it  in  despair. 

*^  We  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  event,  though  we  may  conjecturally  put  it 
before  a.d.  500.  In  any  case,  an  Ogam  monument  had  been  set  up  before  it  occurred, 
and  the  presence  of  such  an  object  there  proves  that  Celtic  things  had  come  to  be 
tolerated  even  in  this  eastern  Romanized  town." 

Not  the  least  remarkable  fact  relating  to  the  Romano-British  period 
is  that  we  know  so  little  from  our  old  chroniclers.  They,  even 
including  Gildas,  who  wrote  so  near  the  era  as  about  a.d.  540,  seem  to 
have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  province.  "  Fairy 
tales"  abound,  but  history  is  far  to  seek. 

We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  respect  to  this  work  :  that 
Dr.  Haverfield  has  not  given  us  more. 
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The  Art  of  Attack  and  Dbyslopmbnt  op  Wbaponb.      By  H.  S. 
CowPBB,  P.S.A.     Ulverston  :  W.  Holmea,  Limited. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Cowper  has  brought  into  one  compass  information 
which  the  inquirer  usually  has  to  seek  for  in  the  pages  of  publications 
issued  by  scientific  societies  and  in  catalogues  of  museums,  with  the 
result  that  a  very  excellent  and  readable  volume  upon  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  archteological  and  ethnographical  research  is 
placed  before  the  student  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  by  capital  pen-and-ink  drawings,  made  by  the 
author  in  the  course  of  many  years'  study  of  his  subject,  from  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  primitive  man  in  warfare,  and  of 
the  uses  of  the  weapons  he  employed  in  attacking  his  foes,  down  to 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder. 

The  author  states,  in  his  preface,  that  his  attention  was  drawn  some 
years  back,  by  papers  written  by  the  late  General  Pitt-Rivers,  to  the 
apparent  development  of  certain  weapon  types  from  others  and  from 
natural  forms ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  worth  while  to  gather  further 
material,  and  to  try  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  tabular 
pedigree  of  all  types,  from  the  most  primitive  down  to  gunpowder  and 
developed  explosives.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  idea  of  a 
single  table  could  not  be  established  :  nevertheless,  it  seemed  probable 
that  every  weapon  of  offence  (and  those  only  are  dealt  with)  might 
properly  be  included  in  one  of  seven  or  eight  groups,  each  having  its 
own  primitive  ancestral  form  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  assumption  that  the 
general  scheme  of  the  book  is  based.  The  volume  forms  a  valuable 
book  of  reference,  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
archaeologist. 


Norman  Architbcturb  in  Essbx.     By  Ernbst  Godman  (Banstead), 

1905. 

Antiquabibs  wiU  welcome  this,  the  last  work  from  the  author's  pen, 
and  deeply  regret  that  the  intention  to  issue  four  more  volumes,  each 
treating  on  a  particular  phase  of  architecture,  can  never  be  accom- 
plished, for  Ernest  Godman  has  passed  away. 

Those  of  us  who  recently  met  him  feared  that  the  end  might  be 
near,  but  still  hoped  that  he  would  live  to  continue  his  good  work  as 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater 
London — but  it  was  not  to  be. 

This  book  contains  thirty-seven  pages  of  letterpress,  with  many  illus- 
trations interspersed  in  the  text,  followed  by  numerous  views  of 
church  architecture ;  the  illustrations,  whether  in  the  text  or  on 
separate  pages,  being  numbered  for  reference,  The  frontispiece  is  a 
1906  & 
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Caatle  Helingliain  Churcb  :  South  Doorway  of  Chaneel, 

Nonnan  Architecture  in  Essex. 

By  Ernest  Oodinan. 
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beautiful  etching,  showing  the  northern  side  of  the  nave  of  Waltbam 
Abbej  Church,  one  of  the  most  glorious  examples  of  Korman  architect's 
work  in  England.  Only  two  bays  and  a  portion  of  a  third  are  given, 
but  in  arcade  and  triforium  these  are  perfect  in  their  suggestive 
solidity. 

In  Mr.  Godman's  former  work,  Medieval  Architecture  in  Eseex^ 
there  were  many  passages  showing  with  how  much  originality  the 
writer  viewed  the  evolution  of  structural  detail  in  the  builder- 
architect's  craft.  If  we  miss  such  features  here,  it  is  because  the 
Norman  period,  so  distinctly  marked,  has  been  the  theme  which  has 
employed  the  pen  of  so  many  other  students. 

In  the  short  space  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  on  many 
points  of  interest  in  this  small  volume,  but  we  draw  attention  to  p.  39, 
whereon  Plate  XXII  shows  the  disfigurement  made  by  an  attempt  to 
transform  the  Norman  into  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture. 
The  story  of  this  attempted  change  is  painfully  manifest  at  the  west 
end  of  Waltham's  still  splendid  church  ;  and  we  could  wish  the  author 
had  allowed  himself  to  tell  us  the  history  of  this  drastic  alteration, 
happily  never  completed.  The  lover  of  old  ironwork  will  find  several 
pleasing  examples  on  the  doors  of  Essex  churches  here  illustrated, 
and  views  of  doorways  show  the  arches  and  undecorated  tympana 
common  in  the  eastern  counties  in  Early  Norman  days. 

The  book  is  produced  in  antique  style  by  the  Essex  House  Press  at 
Campden,  on  hand-made  paper,  in  a  limited  edition,  and  is  a  worthy 
example  of  the  printing  executed  in  the  quaint  Gloucestershire  town.^ 


History  op  the  Company  of  Cutlers  ik  Hallamshire.     By  R.  £. 
Leader.     In  Two  Volumes.     Sheffield,  1905-6. 

Following  the  excellent  example  of  many  Corporations,  the  Sheffield 
Cutlers'  Company  some  time  ago  opened  its  archives  to  the  investigator. 
These  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Leader  (President  of  the 
Association  in  1903-4),  entrusting  to  him  the  compilation  of  its 
history.  The  result  is  the  publication  of  two  imposing  folio  volumes, 
replete  with  matter  of  antiquarian  value. 

This  Company  is  unique,  not  only  as  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
old  provincial  trading  corporations,  but  also  because  of  the  unswerving 
fidelity  shown  throughout  its  career  to  the  definite  objects  of  its 
foundation.  By  strict  exclusion  of  any  alien  element  from  its  ranks, 
by  jealously  ignoring  the  insidious  device  of    "  patrimony,"  and  by 

*  We  imdentaDd  that  a  few  copies  remain  for  sale  at  12*.,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Patera oeter  Row. 
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admitting  those  only  who  could  gain  admission  to  the  trade  by  the 
duly  prescribed  processes,  it  has  retained  characteristics  which  place 
it  in  instructive  contrast  with  the  London  Livery  Companies.  This 
steadfast  adherence  to  its  constitutional  basis  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  its  varied  fortunes  brought  it,  at  times,  within  such  measore- 
able  distance  of  collapse  as  must  have  called  for  very  strong 
determination  to  resist  temptations  to  palter  with  its  integrity  axid 
to  widen  its  doors.  The  manner  in  which,  by  its  own  inherent  vitality, 
it  combated  assaults  from  without,  defeated  attacks  from  within,  and 
painfully  adapted  itself  to  economic  changes  that  made  its  trading 
ideals  an  anachronism,  invests  its  story  with  something  of  the  charm 
of  an  industrial  romance. 

While  this  is  the  general  impression  made  by  these  volumes,  the 
details  given  of  ancient  handicraft  conditions  will  chiefly  attract  the 
archaeological  student.  In  this  respect  the  origin  of  the  Cutlers'  trades, 
its  regulation  under  the  feudal  influences  of  the  Manor  Court,  its 
development  as  a  self-governing  Guild,  its  quaint  customs,  its  archaic 
methods,  the  old-time  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  the 
treatment  of  apprentices,  the  sluggish  distribution  of  goods,  the 
conflicts  of  the  Sheffield  cutlers  with  their  London  rivals  or  with  the 
invaders  of  their  hearths  and  with  aggressive  competitors — all  these 
throw  a  flood  of  light,  not  only  on  the  making  of  a  notable  industry, 
but  also  on  life  in  a  corner  of  provincial  England. 

To  the  world  at  large,  the  Sheffield  Company  is  mainly  known  by 
reason  of  its  "  Cutlers'  Feast."  The  chapter  which  traces  the  evolution 
of  this  banquet  from  the  modest  dinner  provided  for  those  attending 
the  annual  audit  of  the  Master  Cutler's  accounts,  abounds  (no  less 
than  another  devoted  to  "  Inns  and  Treating  ")  in  revelations  of  the 
habits,  surroundings,  and  scale  of  living  of  our  ancestors.  Just  as 
significant  is  the  description  of  the  process  to  which  the  Company, 
after  holding  its  first  meetings  in  the  bare,  whitewashed  '*  chamber " 
of  an  inn,  built  for  itself,  by  an  expenditure  of  XI 55,  a  modest  hall, 
destined  to  have  its  meagre  dimensions  and  the  Spartan  simplicity  of 
its  fittings  expanded,  through  many  stages,  into  palatial  luxuriousness. 

These,  and  many  other  topics,  both  trading  and  social,  are  dealt 
with  in  the  first  volume.  The  second,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  is 
occupied  with  documents  and  details,  including  carefully-compiled 
lists,  not  only  of  the  officers  and  freemen,  but  of  all  apprentices 
indentured  from  before  incorporation  in  1624  to  the  termination  of 
the  Company's  jurisdiction  over  them  in  1S14. 
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funeral  Garlands. — In  the  Journal  of  the  Association  (vol,  vi,  N,  8., 
1900)  appe&red  a,  Paper  by  Dr.  Brushfield,  F.S.A.,  on  "  Derbyshire 
Faneral  Garlands,"  by  far  the  most  uomplete  account  published  upon 
these  quaint  relics  of  a  custom  for  the  most  part  quite  forgotten,  though 
apparently  common  till  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  place  nearest  to  London  where  mouldering  remains  of  maidens' 
garlands  can  stOl  be  seen  is  the  picturesquely -situated  little  church  of 
Theydon  Mount,  in  Essex.  Here,  suspended  from  the  roof,  they  hang, 
high  above  destruction  from  rough  handling,  but  gradually  decaying 
in  the  course  of  yeai's. 

Our  Associates  know  that  such  garlands  were  carried  in  the  funeral 
processions  of  young  unmarried  women,  and  afterwards  suspended  over 
the  seat  in  church  usually  occupied  by  the  deceased.  Dr.  Brushfield's 
Paper  gave  so  full  a  description  of  the  garlands,  and  their  appendant 
"gloves,"  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  the  point. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  at  Abbott's  Ann,  near  Andover,  the  custom  of  carrying  garlands 
at  funerals,  and  of  suspending  them  in  the  church,  survives  to  this 
day.  ChvTch  BelU(A.pr]\  2lBt)gives  two  illustrations  of  the  garlands, 
and  states  that  they  are  now  put  up  to  commemorate  unmarried  men 
as  well  as  maidens. 

Benoiek  Walls. — As  the  Association  took  part  in  the  happily  suc- 
ceufnl  protest  against  the  intended  demolition  of  part  of  the  mediieval 
walls  of  Berwick,  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  quote  from  the 
Dailg  Telegraph  of  April  4th,  1906,  will  be  found  interesting  :— 

"  Kicavatioun  nt  Beru-ick  old  poat-office  discluse  extermive  lurtioiui  of  forUticatioDB 
built  by  Edvanl  III,  wlio  regarded  the  border  ca|iital  as  bis  cliief  (ortreBS  of  the 
Kurth.  Tlie  iliacoveriee  include  a  portion  of  ram|ttrt8  running  east  from  King 
Hubert  Brace's  wall,  and  constructed  5(0  year*  ago,  after  K<1wanl'«  great  victory 
sier  Uie  Scottiah  anny  on  Halidon  Hill,  juit  outside  Berwiek  lown." 

Probably  the  date  should  be  somewhat  earlier.  Chrmiicoii  d«  LuTier- 
cotl,  generally  a  trustworthy  authority  in  Border  affairs,  says  (tub 
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antio  Mcccx)  t  .  .  .  '*  Berwicum,  quam  villam  rex  Anglise  muro  fort 
et  alto  et  fossa  fecerat  circumcingi,"  t.6.,  the  walls  were  built  by 
Edward  II ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  passage  {sub  anno 
Mcccxxxiii),  which  describes  the  siege  of  Berwick  by  Edward  III  and 
Edward  Baliol  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill. 

"Infra  octavum  Ajscencionis  Domini,  dederunt  ambo  reges  cum  suo  exercitu 
insultum  gravem  dictae  villse,  Bed  intus  existentes  (propter  fortitudinem  et  altitu- 
dinem  muri,  quern  pater  regis  Anglise  constitui  fecerat  dum  villa  erat  in  ditione  sua) 
fortiter  restitenint,"  etc. 

It  is  well  to  note  that,  besides  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  wall, 
Berwick  possesses  Elizabethan  fortifications,  constructed  in  1560-5, 
which  are  very  interesting,  and  practically  perfect.  They  are  of 
smaller  compass  than  the  line  of  the  medieval  wall. 

Roman  Yorkshire, — The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  newly-formed 
Roman  Antiquities  Committee  for  Yorkshire  was  held  at  York,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  on  March  3i*d,  1906, 
when  the  following  officer  were  elected  : — 

Chairman. — Dr.  Bodington  (Vice-Chancellor,  Leeds  University). 
Vice-Chairmen. — The   Rev    Canon   Julian   and   Mr.   J.  Norton 

Dickons. 
Additional  members  of  the  Executive. — Messrs.  T.  Boynton,  E.  S. 

Forster,  and  T.  Sheppard. 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Mr.  S.  D.  Kitson. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  advance  the  study  of  Roman 
antiquities  in  the  county,  and  in  some  degree  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  archseological  research  with  the  Universities  of  Leeds  and  Sheffield. 
The  Committee  has  decided  to  undertake  the  following  work  during 
the  ensuing  summer  :  — 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  Roman  road  from  Ilkley  to  Adel  and 

Tadcaster,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  John  Barran,  Bart. 

2.  The  excavation  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Harpham,  under  Mr.  T. 

Sheppard,  of  Hull. 

3.  The  investigation  of  the  Roman  road  between  Stamford  Bridge 

and  Filey,  under  Mr.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Hull. 

4.  The  excavation  of  Roman  foundations  at  Middleham,  for  which 

Dr.   Bodington    undertook    to    make    preliminary   arrange- 
ments. 

5.  The   investigation   of  Roman  remains  at  Well,   near   Tanfield, 

under  Mr.  Dickons. 

6.  A  joint  excursion,  with  the  Manchester  Antiquities  Society,  for 

the  investigation  of  the  Roman  road  over  Blackstone  Edge. 
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Ree&very  oj  Lost  Deeds, — ^The  historical  student  has  so  frequently  to 
lament  the  indifference  too  often  displayed  by  past  generations  to  the 
preservation  of  important  documents,  that  news  of  the  recovery  of 
strayed  papers  is  pleasant  reading.  In  a  book  reviewed  on  another 
page  (ffistory  of  the  Slveffidd  Cutlers'  Company)^  there  are  mentioned 
not  a  few  examples  of  embarrassments  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
records  ;  but  interspersed  with  these  are  cases  in  which,  after  long 
wanderings  in  oblivion,  documents  have  found  their  way  back  to  the 
muniment  room.  One  such  case  was  an  arbitration  award  of  1628, 
throwing  much  light  on  the  then  state  of  the  cutlery  industry,  and  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Company  and  its  constituents.  This 
was  casually  recovered  in  1885.  A  similar  incident  has  just  come 
ander  our  notice.  The  Charity  Commissioners'  Report  on  the  endowed 
Charities  of  Sheffield  (1897)  notes  that  in  the  absence  of  a  deed  of 
1736,  establishing  the  Bamforth  Charity,  the  benefaction  has  been 
administered  by  the  Trustees  '*  by  tradition,"  and  without  such 
guidance  on  sundry  important  points  as  the  instrument  might  be 
expected  to  give.  Nor  was  an  elucidation  forthcoming  from  the  wills 
of  the  two  foundresses,  since  search  for  one,  at  least,  of  these  in  the 
York  Registry  has  been  fruitless.  The  missing  original  deed  has  just 
been  discovered  among  a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  old  papers,  casually 
purchased  from  a  second-hand  bookseller's  catalogue.  It  possesses 
the  additional  advantage  of  quoting  from  the  lost  will  of  the  foundress 
the  clause  relating  to  the  benefaction. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. — Under  the  title  of  the  Red  Line 
Guide,  Messrs.  Keliher  and  Co.  have  published,  at  the  price  of 
Sixpence,  a  handbook  which  includes  no  less  than  sixty  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  more  important  objects  from  the  various  sections 
of  the  Art  Museum,  with  a  scholarly  description  of  each.  It  also 
contains  an  innovation  in  the  shape  of  a  Museum  Itinerary,  enabling 
the  student  to  find  his  way  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the 
objects  illustrated.  The  book,  which  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  expert, 
gives  extraordinary  value  for  so  staiall  a  price. 
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SIR  CHARLES   HENRY  ROUSE-BOUGHTON. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  at  Downton  Hall,  Ludlow,  on  February 
20th,  was  President  of  the  Ludlow  Congress  of  the  Association  (1867), 
and  was,  under  the  rules,  a  Vice-President  at  his  decease.  He  was 
bom  in  1825,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet  in  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  served  in  the  52nd  Foot  from  1843  to  1854. 
He  was  a  Magistrate  for  the  Counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and 
Salop ;  High  Sheriff  of  the  last-named  County  in  1860,  Chairman  of 
the  Ludlow  County  Bench,  a  Freeman  of  Ludlow,  and  also  a  Member 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  Charity  Trustee. 
His  Presidential  Address,  in  1867,  before  our  Association,  was  a 
valuable  epitome  of  Shropshire  history.  He  married,  in  1852,  Mary 
Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Michael  Serreme,  of  Thenford,  Northants, 
and  Wallop  Hall,  Salop.  She  died  in  1892.  He  leaves  two  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  Bart.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Shropshire  Quarter  Sessions.  Sir  Charles  was  buried  on 
February  25th,  with  his  late  wife,  at  Middleton  Chapel. 

T.  Cann  Huohbs. 


LORD   ALWYNE  COMPTOK 

We  lost  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents  by  the  death,  on  April  4th,  at 
Canterbury,  of  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  He  was  born  in  1826,  and 
was  a  son  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Since  1882  he  had 
served  as  Lord  High  Almoner.  He  was  Dean  of  Worcester  from 
1879  to  1885,  and  whilst  holding  this  office  presided  over  our  Congress 
at  Great  Malvern  in  1881,  delivering  a  most  excellent  address,  and 
receiving  the  Association  at  Worcester.  He  was  a  good  antiquary, 
being  especially  an  authority  on  the  study  of  ancient  encaustic  tiles. 
He  held  the  Bishopric  of  Ely  from  1886  to  1905.  He  was  buried  by 
the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury, 
on  April  7th.  T.  Cann  Huohbs. 


RICHARD   CLOUT. 

Mr.  Richard  Clout,  of  Brome  House,  West  Mailing,  who  died  on 
March  2nd,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  well  known  and  greatly  respected 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided.  He  was  the  oldest  Member 
of  the  Patten-Makers'  Company,  and  a  Past- Master,  a  prominent 
Freemason,  and  a  representative  of  Mailing  on  the  Rural  District 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


Abbkv  G*tb,  Abinouon. 

{From  a  Photo,  liy    W'lrfaiul  Aiidrcm,  Ahiagdtm.) 
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THE   HISTORY  OF  ABINGDON. 

By  the  rev.  p.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M,A.,  F.S.A. 
(JUad  at  the  Reading  Congreu,  1905.) 


\/ 


BINGDON,  or  Seovesham,  or  Seukesham, 
was  at  one  time  the  royal  residence  of 
our  Saxon  Kings.  It  is  described  by 
the  chronicler  as  civitas  formosa  .... 
divitiis  plena — a  beautiful  city  and  full 
of  riches,  where,  when  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  being  de- 
termined, a  vast  number  of  people  assembled.  It  is  rich, 
too,  in  monkish  legend  and  historical  associations  of  old 
time,  rich  in  the  existing  relics  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  to-day.  The  old  red  roofs  and  white  gables  of  the 
houses  add  to  its  beauty  ;  and  to-day »  as  in  the  time  of 
the  chronicler,  it  is  encircled  by  "  rich  fields,  flowery 
meadows,  and  wide-spreading  pastures  with  milk-bearing 
kine." 

Offa  the  powerful  King  of  the  Mercians  and  West 
Saxons,  became  enamoured  of  the  spot  called  the  Isle  of 
Andresey,  near  the  monastery  ;  and  for  this  island 
he  gave  to  the  Abbot  the  manor  of  Goosey,  and  built  a 
palace.     King  £g{rid  died  here  in  694 ;  but  during  the 
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reign  of  Kenwulf,  the  palace  was  deserted  by  the  court, 
and  inhabited  only  by  huntsmen,  falconers,  and  other 
servants,  who  were  not  considered  by  the  monks  as  very 
desirable  neighbours.  Abbot  Rethun  gave  to  the  King 
the  house  of  Sutton  Courtenay,  together  with  120  lbs, 
of  silver,  in  exchange  for  the  island,  which  thus  became 
again  the  property  of  the  Abbey.  Leland  states  that  the 
site  of  the  palace  was  in  his  time  a  barn. 

The^  name  Abingdon  has  been  derived  from  Abba,  an 
early  Saxon,  who  settled  in  Berkshire  with  his  family  and 
followers  (signified  by  the  patronymic  ing),  and  don, 
which  of  course  means  a  fortified  place  or  stockade. 
Legends  tell  us  of  a  British  noble  named  Aben,  who 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Hengist  in  460  (another 
legend  makes  Aben  an  Irish  or  Celtic  monk),  and  took 
up  his  abode  on  a  richly-wooded  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  here,  where  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  built  an  oratory, 
and  passed  his  life  in  piety  and  seclusion.  His  oratory 
was  much  venerated,  and  it  was  the  site  of  the  early 
foundation  of  the  Abbey. 

The  circumstances  of  that  foundation  are  as  follows  : — 
In  the  reign  of  Kentwin,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
while  Cissa  ruled  as  sub-king,  one  Hean,  the  nephew  of 
Cissa,  obtained  from  his  uncle  a  grant  of  land  for  a 
monastery  amid  "  Bagley  Wood"  (of  that  period)  on  the 
spot  called  Abben's  Hill.  According  to  the  chronicle, 
this  was  "  a  little  beyond  the  vlll  called  Sunningwell, 
between  two  very  lovely  streams  which  enclose  the  spot 
quasi  quemdam  sinum" — in  other  words,  near  Bayworth, 
or  Chilswell,  where  Chilswell  farm  now  stands  on  an  old 
property  of  the  Abbey,  below  Henwood,  possibly  Hean's 
wood.  Cad  walla,  when  King  of  Wessex,  granted  also 
some  twenty  hides ;  but  Ine,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
£nding  that  Hean  had  not  complied  with  Cissa's  grant, 
revoked  it,  and  restored  the  land  to  the  commonwealth. 
Hean  then  promised  that  there  should  be  no  delay,  and 
took  the  vows  of  the  monk. 

A  legend  was  subsequently  fabricated  to  account  for 
this  delay.  A  Cottonian  manuscript  on  the  Abbots  of 
Abingdon  states  that  the  work  of  the  builders  did  not 
prosper  :  all  the  walls  that  were  built  one  day  fell  down 
the  next,  and  a  hermit  told  Hean  he  had  been  informed 
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by  a  vision  that  the  site  was  disapproved,  and  that  he 
must  remove  his  building  to  Seukesham,  and  there  erect 
an  abbey  in  honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin.  Thus  a  few 
years  later  arose  the  once-stately  monastery  which  made 
Abingdon  so  important,  ecclesiastically  and  historically. 
There  is  a  description  extant  of  this  first  Abbey  of 
Abingdon  :  it  was  120  ft.  long,  and  had  a  semicircular 
apse  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  There  were  twelve  cells 
for  the  monks,  but  no  refectory.  The  buildings  were 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  no  female  was  ever 
allowed  to  enter  the  precincts. 

Many  fair  acres  were  soon  added  to  the  property  of  the 
Abbey.  Ine  gave  273  hides  of  land  in  Bradfield,  Beetle- 
ford ,  Streatley,  and  Ermondslea  {i.e.,  Appleton),  and  also 
the  manor  of  Goosey;  but,  like  all  other  great  institutions, 
it  had  to  pass  through  periods  of  storm  and  stress.  The 
town  stood  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Wessex,  on  the 
borders  of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Mercia.  War  broke  out 
between  these  rival  sovereignties,  and  important  battles 
were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  752  Cuthred, 
King  of  Wessex,  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Burford 
over  Ethelbald,  King  of  the  Mercians.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  Offa  of  Mercia  defeated  Kynewulf  of  Wessex 
at  Bensington,  and  Abingdon  suffered  severely  by  their 
military  operations.  Another  calamity  was  the  inroads 
of  the  Danish  hosts,  which  slew,  destroyed,  and  plundered 
wherever  they  went.  At  length  they  came  to  the  holy 
and  venerable  house  of  the  monks  at  Abingdon,  and  left 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls  standing.  The  shrines  were 
pillaged,  and  the  sacred  vessels  melted  down  to  make 
bracelets  for  pagan  deities. 

It  seems  strange  that  Berkshire  folk  should  speak  evil 
of  King  Alfred — "  the  darling  of  the  English ;  but  he 
pleased  not  the  monks  of  Abingdon,  and  is  compared  by 
the  chronicler  to  Judas  for  taking  away  from  the 
monastery  the  government  of  the  town.  The  monastery 
arose  from  its  ashes  in  increased  magnificence  ;  the  monks 
returned  from  their  wanderings,  and  the  zeal  of  kings 
and  nobles  exhibited  itself  in  more  profuse  liberality. 
But  during  the  period  of  anarchy  caused  by  the  Danish 
wars,  the  religious  spirit  of  monasticism  languished,  and 
worldliness  crept  in  to  destroy  the  zeal  and  devotion  ot 
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the  monks.  In  939  Athelstan  bestowed  on  the  Abbey 
many  relics  which  he  had  received  from  Hugh  Capet ; 
and,  a  few  years  later,  we  find  a  curious  story  of  a  dispute 
between  the  monks  and  their  Oxfordshire  neighbours 
about  the  right  to  a  certain  meadow  between  them  and 
Iffley,  which  Mr.  Frank  Morland  has  identified  as  Bury 
Mead,  now  in  the  parish  of  Sunningwell.  The  dispute 
was  settled  by  taking  a  round  shield,  fixing  on  it  a  lighted 
taper,  and  placing  it  in  the  river.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
the  shield  floated  upstream,  and  obligingly  traced  out  by 
its  course  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  monks  and  also  of  their  opponents. 

The  decay  of  religion  was  rapid,  and  evil  times  fell  on 
the  monastery.  It  was  almost  deserted,  and  its  lands 
were  taken  possession  of  for  the  King,  '*of  the  cause 
of  which  misfortune,"  says  the  chronicler,  *'  I  have 
nothing  certain  to  say."  But  a  better  day  was  in  store 
for  the  fortunes  of  the  house  :  a  reformer  was  needed,  and 
the  hour  brought  the  man.  At  the  court  of  Athelstane 
there  was  a  noble  youth  named  Ethelwold,  who  attracted 
the  King  s  attention  and  was  placed  for  his  education 
with  Alphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  course  of  time 
he  was  sent  to  Abingdon,  which  was  almost  a  ruin, 
materially  and  morally.  A  fresh  band  of  monks  was 
attracted  by  his  worth  and  zeal,  and  he  restored  the 
monastery  to  its  former  state.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Ethelwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  together  with 
Dunstan  and  Oswald,  effected  such  a  monastic  reform, 
that  the  system  was  saved  by  them  and  became  again  a 
source  of  benefit  to  mankind. 

This  saintly  artist  wrought  with  his  own  hands  many 
ornaments  for  the  sanctuary  :  a  reredos  containing  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  gold  and  silver,  a  high  altar,  a 
wheel  full  of  bells  to  be  chimed  on  festivals,  twelve 
suspended  lamps,  and  three  silver  crosses,  each  4  ft. 
high.  He  rebuilt  the  church,  and  sent  Olgar  abroad  to 
learn  singing,  in  order  to  teach  the  brethren  the  right 
way  of  conducting  the  service.  He  gave  a  noble  chalice, 
three  gold  and  silver  cups,  and  many  other  ornaments, 
and  a  silver  tablet,  worth  £300,  which  remained  to  the 
days  of  Abbot  Vincent.  The  monastery,  however,  was 
not  purged  of  all  its  bad  characters,  as  two  false  monks 
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carried  off  all  they  could  lay  hands  on  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  made  off  to  Normandy  with  their  booty.  Ethelwold 
also  constructed  the  mill-stream  for  the  Abbey  mill,  and 
deepened  the  channel  of  the  river.  Some  years  later, 
Abingdon  had  another  skilled  goldsmith,  one  Sparhavoc, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  commissioned  by  William  I  to  fashion 
a  royal  crown,  and  unhappily  decamped  with  the  materials; 
but  as  he  was  at  that  time  Bishop  of  London,  Abingdon 
has  DO  share  in  his  disgrace. 

The  chronicler  records  with  pride  the  many  gifts  which 
flowed  into  the  monastic  treasury  :  the  gift,  in  1015,  of  a 
casket  of  relics,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  bound  in  gold  and 
silver,  with  a  silver  cup  and  a  priest^s  vestment,  by  a  noble 
lady  named  Eadfleda;  the  gift  by  Canute  of  a  casket  of  gold 
and  silver,  containing  the  relics  of  St.  Vincent  of  Spain; 
Athelwins  casket  and  cup  of  silver,  and  relics  of  St. 
Edward,  King  and  Martyr.  £dward  and  his  Queen  came 
to  visit  the  Abbey,  and  finding  the  boys  of  the  monastic 
school  dining  in  poor  fashion  off  bread,  the  Queen,  in 
pity,  asked  permission  of  her  husband  to  give  her  property 
at  Lewknor  in  order  to  provide  more  liberally  for  their 
maintenance,  with  which  request  the  King  readily  com- 
plied. 

I  must  pass  over  the  doings  of  several  abbots.  Odric, 
who  succeeded  Sparhavoc,  gained  some  privileges  from 
Edward  the  Confessor.  He  also  made  a  new  cut  from  a 
little  above  the  town  to  just  below  the  bridge,  in  order 
to  facilitate  navigation ;  and  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
this  service,  every  boat  passing  through  had  to  pay  to  the 
Cellarer  of  the  Abbey  a  hundred  herrings. 

The  Norman  Conquest  wrought  much  evil  here.  The 
men  of  Abingdon  and  its  Abbey  fought  against  William, 
and  suffered  severely  ;  the  Abbot  himself  (Aldred)  was 
imprisoned  in  Wallingford  Castle,  and  the  Normans  did 
much  mischief  in  the  Abbey.  One  Athelm — a  Saxon  in 
name,  but  educated  in  Normandy — was  appointed  Abbot 
by  William.  The  choice  was  a  wise  one,  as  he  was 
acceptable  to  both  his  English  and  Norman  neighbours. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Robert  D'Oyley,  of  Wallingford  and 
Oxford,  who  frequently  stayed  at  the  Abbey.  On  one 
occasion,  the  wily  Baron  fairly  talked  the  Abbot  out  of 
the  possession  of  Tadmarton,  to  the  grief  and  consterna- 
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tion  of  the  monks ;  but  subsequently  D'Oyley  had  a 
terrible  dream  of  his  being  accused  before  a  queen  in  a 
royal  palace,  and  of  being  smoked  with  burning  hay  by 
some  ill-behaved  boys.  This  so  troubled  him  that  he 
restored  the  property  to  the  Abbey. 

I  have  always  understood  that  Prince  Henry,  after- 
wards Henry  I,  was  educated  here,  and  was  so  well 
taught  by  the  monks  that  he  earned  the  name  Beau- 
clerk  ;  but  if  this  were  true,  it  is  strange  that  the 
chronicler  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the  fact.  The 
Prince  certainly  kept  Easter  here  in  1087,  and  perhaps 
this  visit  gave  rise  to  the  tradition. 

The  Norman  period  was  renowned  for  its  church- 
building,  and  here  in  Abingdon  Norman  builders  were  at 
work.  In  1091,  they  began  to  enlarge  the  old  Abbey 
church  built  by  Ethelwold ;  but  they  imprudently 
meddled  with  the  foundations  of  the  tower,  and  on  Friday 
morning,  March  28th,  as  the  monks  were  going  to  sing 
matins,  the  tower  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  putting  out  the 
lights  which  the  monks  were  carrying  in  procession.  All 
fell  to  the  ground,  expecting  death,  but  happily  no  one 
was  hurt.  The  work  of  building  was  postponed  till  after 
Easter. 

Some  of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon  were  vigorous  defen- 
ders of  the  rights  of  their  Abbey.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  King's  bailiff  had  dared  to  cut  wood  in  Bagley  Wood, 
Abbot  Athelm  pursued  him  on  horseback,  and  made  him 
wade  through  the  River  Ock  up  to  his  neck.  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  bailiff  took  the  Abbey  oxen  to  do  the 
King's  work,  the  Abbot  upset  the  wagons,  took  back  the 
oxen,  and  thrashed  the  bailiff  with  his  own  staff.  This 
Abbot  was  succeeded  by  Rainald,  who  was  in  favour  with 
William  Rufus;  and  he  was  followed  by  Faritius,  an 
Italian  of  great  ability  and  learning,  who  set  about  re- 
building the  monks'  lodgings  and  enlarging  the  church. 
William  Rufus  was  not  a  respecter  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, and  dealt  hardly  with  the  monastery  :  hence,  says 
the  chronicler,  he  was  slain  by  the  arrow  of  Sir  Walter 
Tyrel  in  the  New  Forest. 

Amongst  the  Verney  Papers  were  discovered  the 
accounts  of  the  monks  of  the  Abbey,  which  have  been 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  are  full  of  interest. 
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The  title  is  The  Obedientary  Accounts,  and  the  book 
gives  us  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  various 
officers,  such  as  the  Precentor,  Sacristan,  Cellarer,  Al- 
moner, etc.  I  find  that  383  quarters  of  malt  were 
assigned  to  the  Cellarer  to  brew  for  the  convent,  its  ale 
being  evidently  great  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 
Three  barbers  received  thirty  shilhngs  a  year  for  shaving. 
There  is  great  expenditure  in  building,  and  Simon  the 
Glassmaker  is  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.  The  food  is 
good  and  varied  :  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal,  eggs^  salmon, 
and  oysters  appear  on  the  menu;  and  £179  16^.  0\d.  is 
spent  under  this  head.  The  monks  evidently  had  a 
liberal  table.  The  monks  of  St.  Swithin  complained  to 
Henry  VI  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  reduced 
their  number  of  dishes  to  ten,  but  the  King  replied  that 
he  only  had  three  himself,  and  ordered  the  Bishop  to 
reduce  the  monks'  dishes  to  that  number. 

We  must  now  notice  the  rising  of  another  newer,  which 
entered  on  a  long-continued  struggle  with  the  autocratic 
rule  of  the  Abbots — the  power  of  the  towns.  Evidences 
of  this  struggle  are  observable  all  over  England,  and 
especially  in  places  such  as  Abingdon,  where  the  burghers, 
with  their  guilds,  were  striving  for  freedom,  and  were 
confronted  with  a  powerful  Abbot,  who  for  centuries  had 
had  dominion  over  them.  These  good  burghers  were  very 
pugnacious,  very  quarrelsome,  and  very  eager  for  their 
rights.  They  forgot  all  the  services  which  a  great  Abbey 
had  rendered  them  in  the  past,  by  raising  their  town  to 
a  position  of  importance ;  while  the  Abbot  forgot  that  the 
children  whom  he  had  brought  up,  scolded,  and  ruled, 
were  growing  up  to  man's  estate,  and  chafed  at  his 
discipline. , 

The  first  evidence  of  the  struggle  at  Abingdon  was  a 
great  stir  to  get  rid  of  the  toll  of  100  herrings  levied 
on  the  Oxford  boats,  but  this  failed.  Then  the  good 
burghers  wanted  to  hold  free  market.  This  began  in  the 
time  of  Abbot  Vincent,  who  gained  the  ear  of  Henry  I, 
and  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  300  marks  (to  pay 
which  he  had  to  strip  the  tablet  of  St.  Ethel  wold  of  its 
gold  and  silver  ornaments)  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
Abbey.  The  struggle  was  renewed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II :  the  men  of  Wallingford  gained  the  King's 
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ear,  and,  armed  with  his  authority,  marched  to  Ahingdon, 
and  strove  to  stop  the  Abbot's  market ;  but  the  Abbot  s 
men  plucked  up  courage,  and  drove  the  men  of  Walling- 
ford  ignominiously  from  the  town.  The  matter  came 
before  a  jury,  and  there  was  much  swearing  and  counter- 
swearing.  Much  money  was  expended  by  the  Abbot, 
but  he  won  his  cause  in  the  end,  and  the  chronicler 
considers  that  the  money  was  well  spent,  and  that  the 
Abbot  could  not  do  less  than  defend  the  rights  of  his 
monastery. 

The  struggle  was  renewed  in  1327,  when  the  Abbey 
was  sacked  by  the  townsfolk,  assisted  by  the  scholars  of 
Oxford,  who,  according  to  Anthony  A'Wood,  were  of  a 
desperate  condition,  and  glad  of  any  diversion  rather  than 
study.  On  account  of  this  outrage,  twelve  persons  were 
hanged,  and  fifty  others  condemned  to  various  punish- 
ments. In  1431,  while  Henry  VI  was  in  France,  a  for- 
midable insurrection  broke  out  under  William  Mandeville, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  level  all  distinctions  of  class 
and  privilege.  Mandeville  was  the  Socialist  of  his  day, 
and  he  had  a  special  enmity  against  the  clergy,  "  whose 
heads  were  to  be  made  as  cheap  as  sheeps'  heads — three 
or  four  a  penny."  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  hastened  to 
Abingdon  .to  make  peace,  seized  Mandeville,  and  made 
his  head  somewhat  cheap  by  hanging  him. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  activity  of  Abingdon 
men  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  improvement  and 
development  of  their  town.  They  founded  a  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  built  bridges  and  a 
hospital,  and  set  up  a  beautiful  market  cross,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  County  Hall,  erected  in  1677 
from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  monuments  in  the 
churches  tell  us  of  the  fame  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
ancient  days :  of  GeoflFrey  Barber,  merchant,  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  Sir  John  Mason,  John  Roysse,  founder 
of  the  famous  school,  and  many  other  men  renowned  in 
the  annals  of  Abingdon.  The  place  must  have  had  its 
own  poet  in  mediseval  times^  for  we  find  a  remarkable  set 
of  verses  composed  by  a  monk  on  the  building  of  the 
bridge  in  1416,  and  hung  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

In  1262,  Robert  de  Hendred  used  the  mitre  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Abbot  to  enjoy  that 
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privilege,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Of  the  later  Abbots,  the  only  one  of  distinction  was  John 
Santa,  Ambassador  at  Home  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  TV 
and  Henry  VH.  He  and  his  successors  rebuilt  the 
central  tower  and  the  body  of  the  church,  and  added  the 
tower  at  the  west  end.  At  last  the  decree  for  its  sup- 
pression went  forth.  The  last  Abbot,  Thomas  Pentecost, 
elected  in  1514,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1539,  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  signed  the  surrender  of  the 
monastery,  and  was  allowed  to  keep  the  manor  of  Cumnor 
(value  £223  per  annum),  in  addition  to  a  pension.  The 
gross  rental  of  the  Abbey  was  £2,042  a  year,  and  pensions, 
ranging  from  £22  to  £2  135.  4d.,  were  given  to  the 
monks. 

Of  the  buildings  we  have  but  scanty  remains.  Leland 
{temp.  Henry  VIII)  saw  the  Abbey,  and  describes  it  as  a 
magnificent  pile.  The  chief  feature  of  all  that  remains  is 
the  western  gateway.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
visited  by  William  of  Worcester,  who  has  recorded  for  us 
the  principal  measurements  of  the  church.  His  units  are 
virgcB  B,nd  gressus,  emd  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  their 
lengths  are,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
length  was  360  ft. 

We  have  seen  the  town  increasing  its  power  and 
measuring  its  strength  with  its  ecclesiastical  lord ;  but, 
when  the  Abbey  was  destroyed,  the  burghers  found  that 
its  removal  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  Their  town 
suffered  enormously,  and  in  the  first  charter  granted  by 
Philip  and  Mary  it  is  stated  that "  our  town  of  Abingdon 
is  an  ancient  and  populous  town,  and  inhabited  by  many 
poor  people,  which  town  is  the  Capital  Town  of  our  said 
County  of  Berks,  and  is  in  so  great  ruin  and  decay  for 
want  of  repairing  of  the  houses  and  buildings  within  the 
same,  that  it  is  likely  to  come  to  extreme  calamity 
if  remedy  thereof  be  not  by  us  provided."  Accordingly, 
a  Charter  was  granted — the  predecessor  of  eight  others 
— which  helped  the  good  burghers  to  renew  their  pros- 
perity.^ 

The  Civil  War  period  was  a  trying  time  for  Abingdon 

^  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  Abingdon  Charters: — 3  and  4 
Philip  and  Mary,  7  Elizabeth,  7  James  I  (three),  2  James  II, 
12  George  II,  14  George  III,  and  6  William  IV. 
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folk.  Piiiice  Rupert  came  here  with  his  army  in  1642, 
and  he  stayed  at  the  **  Unicorn" — now  pulled  down.  On 
his  departure  Lord  Wilmot  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
town ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentary  Army, 
he  cowardly  retreated  to  Oxford,  and  left  it  to  his 
enemies.  The  Earl  of  Essex  entered  Abingdon  on  May 
16th,  1644,  with  10,000  men,  followed  by  Sir  William 
Waller,  and  in  one  short  day  destroyed  much  of  the 
loveliness  and  glory  produced  in  so  many  years.  The 
soldiers  pulled  down  the  beautiful  Market  Cross,  riddled 
the  windows  of  the  church  with  bullets,  and  burnt  the 
tables  and  chess-boards  of  the  people.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Royalists  to  regain  the  town,  which, 
being  so  near  Oxford,  was  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  garrison  of  that  city.  In  one  of  these  attempts 
Sir  Henry  Gage  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  at  Culham 
Bridge. 

There  is  very  much  more  that  could  be  said  of  the 
chronicles  of  this  ancient  town,  and  of  the  clothing 
industry  which  once  flourished  here  (Leland  states  that 
Abingdon  **  stondeth  by  clothing"),  as  well  as  in  the 
other  fair  towns  of  the  royal  county.  Mr.  Challinor's 
book  of  the  Records  of  the  Borough  abounds  with  in- 
teresting details  of  the  inner  life  and  progress  of  the 
town,  and  tells  us  much  of  its  chief  men.  A  glance  at 
the  names  of  the  streets  recalls  some  interesting  associa- 
tions. There  is  Stert  Street,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  Stert  river,  which  formed  the  moat  of  the  Abbey  and 
flowed  under  St.  Nicholas  Church,  which  stood  on  arches. 
There  is  also  St.  Edmund  Street,  named  after  one  of 
Abingdon's  most  famous  sons,  St.  Edmund  Rich,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  born  here  in  low  estate 
in  1195.  In  1288  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  built  a 
chapel  to  his  memory,  where  Mass  was  said  daily  for  his 
soul.  ^  Then  there  is  the  Vineyard,  where  the  monks  grew 
their  grapes :  items  for  gathering  grapes  and  propping 
vines  being  found  in  the  Abbey  accounts. 

The  town  possesses  an  unusually  valuable  store  of 
plate,  many  of  the  cups  and  other  silver  treasures  having 
been  presented  by  the  High  Steward  of  the  Borough,  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon. 


ST.    CLETHER:    HIS   CHAPEL   AND   HOLY 
WELLS. 
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was  only  in  the  year  1897  that  practical 
attempts  were  set  on  foot  t-o  unearth  the 
submerged  ruins  of  a  chapel  and  holy 
wells  which  were  known  to  have  existed 
in   the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Clether's 
Church,  in  the  Inny  Valley,  Cornwall. 
The  successful  result  of  the  work  may  be 
said  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  action  and  energy  of  the 
well-known  antiquary  and  writer,  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  who  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
took  up  the  work,  and,  assisted  by  local  donations  and 
subscriptions,  was  enabled  to  carry  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  such 
particulars  as  to  the  life  of  the  Saint  as  have  been  handed 
down  by  history  or  tradition.  St.  Clether,  then,  was  of 
Welsh  extraction,  a  grandson  of  Brychan,  King  and  Con- 
fessor, of  whom  some  curious  accounts  remain  in  a  manu- 
script transcribed  by  Wiliiam  of  Worcester.  Brychan, 
according  to  tradition,  had  come  over  from  Ireland  and 
conquered,  or  colonised,  Wales  and  a  part  of  Cornwall 
and  North  Devon,  assisted  by  his  brother  Muirtach,  and 
founded  the  reigning  house  there.  This  is  legendary,  but 
has  been  judged  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 
Brychan  is  credited  with  a  family  of  twenty-four  children. 
Amongst  them  is  reckoned  Glydwyn,  father  of  Clether, 
Clydog,  or  Cleder,  as  the  Saint's  name  has  been  variously 
recorded.       A   daughter  of   St.   Brychan  married   St. 
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Brynacb,  Abbot  and  Confessor,  described  as  "soul-friend  " 
and  spiritual  director  of  the  said  St.  Brychan.  He  had 
been  a  great  traveller,  but  finally  settled  in  Cornwall, 
where  he  died,  having  gained  a  great  name  for  sanctity 
and  miracles.  It  is  recorded  in  his  life  that  his  estate  in 
Wales  adjoined  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Clydwyn,  King 
of  Carmarthen  ;  but  apparently  the  son,  St  Clether, 
found  his  uncle,  St.  Bryuach,  already  living  as  a  hermit 
on  the  moors  of  Cornwall,  when  after  an  adventurous  life 
he  made  his  way  to  that  county,  where  others  also  of  his 
numerous  relations  had  preceded  him,  and  (as  it  was 
said)  kindled  a  tire  in  the  valley,  which  at  that  period 
was  an  assertion  of  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  land. 

The  spot  which  Clether  chose  for  his  retreat  must,  in 
its  general  features  and  advantages,  have  borne  much  the 
same  aspect  fifteen  centuries  ago  as  at  the  present  time  : 
for  it  is  still  a  lonely  and  little-populated  neighbourhood, 
the  natural  wildness  and  picturesque  situation  being 
unbroken,  but  for  a  solitary  farm  or  manor  house,  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Clether,  distant  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  chapel  and  holy  wells.  The  fine  heather-grown 
slope,  the  great  sheltering  rocks  on  either  hand,  and  an 
unfailing  spring  of  water,  which  to  this  day  bubbles  up 
from  the  earth  and  follows  the  same  course  down  to  the 
channel  of  the  stream  below,  were  no  doubt  determining 
causes  in  the  Saint's  choice  of  his  dwelling-place ;  and  one 
may  even  form  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  cell  or  retreat  of  the 
hermit  which  could  easily  be  found  among  the  projecting 
and  ivy-covered  rocks.  Sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  valley,  with  a  natural 
roof  formed  of  the  strange  overhanging  slabs  of  stone,  it 
would  want  but  a  little  clearing  away  of  earth  to  make  a 
covered  dwelling  suited  to  the  simple  needs  of  the  holy 
man. 

St.  Clether  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  solitary  of  the  ascetics.  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  who 
records  his  life,  amongst  other  Cornish  saints,  tells  us 
that  he  settled  near  his  kinsfolk  when  he  fixed  on  the 
Inny  Valley  :  Morwenna,  his  aunt,  and  Nectan,  his  uncle, 
were  both  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  St.  Brynach 
had  already  won  a  name  for  special  sanctity ;  but  accord- 
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ing  to  the  legends  of  his  miracles,  he  was  settled  in  a 
more  distant  part  of  the  county,  near  the  River  Cam, 
where  he  founded  the  church  of  Braunton. 

Clether,  having  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Inny  Valley, 
hallowed  the  spot  by  setting  up  his  oratory,  and  also 
founding  a  sanctuary  by  placing  crosses  at  set  distances 
round  the  tract  of  land,  which  according  to  the  laws  of 
those  times  constituted  a  refuge  and  safety  from  pursuit. 
It  seems  probable  that  Clether  may  have  consecrated  the 
well  which  he  discovered,  and  used  it  as  holy  water  to 
baptise  the  converts  he  made.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace 
any  very  early  record  of  a  building  over  it,  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  there  was  possibly  a  pagan  well  on 
the  spot,  which  attracted  St.  Clether,  and  which  he 
converted  to  Christian  purposes ;  and  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  Saint,  the  place  had  become  noted  as  a  source  of 
miraculous  healing,  through  the  power  of  sanctification 
conferred  by  his  blessing. 

However,  it  is  in  the  remains  of  the  fifteenth-century 
buildings  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  discovery  lies.  A 
few  years  ago,  nothing  could  be  seen  above  ground  but 
a  ragged  bit  of  wall  rising  out  of  a  swamp,  and  above 
it  an  opening  in  the  ground  from  which  trickled  a  stream, 
meandering  down  the  hill  by  various  channels,  and  losing 
itself  in  the  little  river  below.  The  scene,  as  photo- 
graphed prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  excavations, 
gave  indeed  little  promise  of  the  result  which  has  brought 
to  light  this  most  curious  building,  its  chief  points  of 
interest  being  unearthed,  and  so  plainly  capable  of 
reconstruction  in  every  respect  according  to  the  original 
design. 

The  work  was  not  easy,  nor  could  it  be  speedily  carried 
out,  for  the  place  was  partly  sunk  in  water,  which  had  to 
be  drained  and  diverted  before  the  actual  excavation  could 
be  begun.  The  first  success  was  the  discovery  of  the  upper 
holy  well,  which  remained  with  jambs  in  place,  an  arch, 
though  broken,  and  enough  of  the  wall  standing  to  judge 
of  the  size  and  outline.  The  trough  beneath,  cut  out  of 
granite,  was  quite  perfect,  and  the  hope  was  now  enter- 
tained that  further  discoveries  would  now  be  made.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  search  for  the  foundations  en- 
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tailed  some  collapse  of  the  ruined  walls,  which  had  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  supported  by  the  accumulation  of 
earth  and  rubbish  within  and  without  the  area  of  the 
chapel. 

The  clearance,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Malan,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  account,  revealed 
the  existence  of  the  altar  at  the  east  end,  which  remained 
standing  on  four  upright  supports  of  rough  stone,  the  slab 
at  the  top  resting  in  its  piace^  although  no  mortar  had 
been  employed  to  fix  it,  and  many  heavy  stones  had 
fallen  upon  and  around  it.  Close  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  east  wall  a  small  recess  was  discovered  ;  and  there 
was  another  and  larger  recess  at  the  south  end  of  the 
altar  in  the  same  wall.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
south  wall  a  slab  of  granite,  resting  on  a  set-off,  remained 
in  place. 

The  work  was  now  continued  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
wall,  and  some  lengths  of  coping  and  wall-plate,  as  well 
as  the  sill,  jambs,  and  tracery  of  the  east  window  were 
discovered  ;  and  presently,  on  the  east  corner,  two  jambs 
set  in  the  face  of  the  south  wall  were  found,  and  a  granite 
trough,  with  an  arch  just  above,  exposing  another  well. 
It  was  now  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  passage 
from  the  upper  well  above  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
chapel,  made  to  communicate  with  the  lower  one  on  the 
south  side,  vid  the  east  wall.  There  was  observed  to  be 
a  lip  for  an  outflow  into  the  lower  well ;  and  when  the 
covering  stones  at  the  mouth  of  the  upper  well  were 
removed,  a  granite  drain,  well  hollowed  out,  proved  to 
be  still  in  existence,  passing  into  the  east  wall.  To  test 
the  theory,  long  hazel  rods  were  pushed  up  and  down  the 
drain  through  the  recesses  at  eitner  end,  with  the  result 
that  directly  the  channel  was  cleared  the  water  from  the 
upper  well  came  funning  through  the  original  conduit 
to  the  lower  one,  just  as  it  must  have  done  many  cen- 
turies ago,  flowing  under  the  base  of  the  altar,  and 
emptying  itself  through  the  south  end  of  the  wall  into 
the  well  hollowed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  building.  All 
the  excavation  and  clearance  had  been  done  with  so  much 
caution  and  success  that  the  lower  corner  of  the  east  wall 
reappeared  quite  intact,  and  the  course   of  the  water 
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through  the  ancient  shutter-pipe  remained  exactly  as  it 
was  at  the  time  the  chapel  was  destroyed ;  nor  has  any 


yfter 
Weil. 
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alteration  been  required  with  regard  to  this  most  curioue 
disposition  of  the  water-channel. 

It  was  possible,  after  the  clearance  of  the  'soil  in  and 
around  the  ruined  remains,  to  take  exact  measurements 
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of  the  chapel,  and  also  to  fix  the  date  of  the  building  ap- 
proximately, the  architecture  giving  evidence  of  fifteenth- 
century  work,  but  very  roujhly  executed.  The  lower 
courses  of  the  east  wuH  were  left  untouched,  -as  found ; 
the  windows,  doors,  and  gables  of  wrought  stone  were 
capable  of  reconstruction,  and  the  altar  remained,  with 
front  supports  wide  at  the  base,  and  tapered  to  fit  the 
heavy  top  slab.  Over  it,  the  east  window,  with  three 
lights,  was  of  better  work ;  and  two  pedestals,  one  on 
either  side,  doubtless  for  statues,  were  comparatively 
carefully  executed. 


East  ElevKtJOQ. 

The  sill  of  the  east  window  was  found,  and  though  it 
was  out  of  place,  its  position  could  be  determined  by  the 
portion  of  wall  remaining,  4  ft.  in  height.  The  wide 
window  would  require  the  walls  to  be  nearly  9  ft.  high, 
while  there  were  not  quoins  enough  for  them  to  be  higher ; 
so  that  for  the  restoration  a  height  of  9  ft.  was  fixed. 
The  gable-ends  and  top  gave  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  The 
jambs  of  the  west  door  were  also  in  position,  with  the 
arch  head  and  wall-splay  giving  the  width  between  them, 
though  those  of  the  north  door  had  fallen.  The  sill  of 
the  two-light  window  was  found  outside  the  west  door, 
and  so  denoted  its  place  in  that  gable ;  the  only  other 
window  wa^  a  single  light,  of  which  the  position  could 
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not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  it  might 
have  been  placed  at  the  side,  where  it  would  give  light 
to  the  officiating  priest.  The  position  of  the  two 
pedestals  was  also  uncertain,  and  in  the  restoration 
they  have  been  put  on  either  side  of  the  east  window. 
Two  corbels  also  could  not  be  accounted  for,  but  may 
have  been  set  where  the  ends  of  a  screen-top  originally 
had  been.  No  signs  of  a  iloor  were  found,  nor  any  trace 
of  a  raised  step  to  the  altar. 

The  foundations  showed  that  the  chapel  was  irregular, 
viz. :  9  in.  wider  at  the  west  end  than  at  the  east,  the 
plinth  on  the  north  side  being  9  in.  higher  than  that  on 
the  south.  A  level  struck  from  the  step  of  the  west 
door  gave  the  height  of  2  ft.  8  in.  to  the  table-top,  the 
north  door  being  10  in.  above  this  level. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  chapel  has  been  achieved 
through  the  efforts  and  liberal  donations  of  Mr.  Spry,  of 
Witherdon,  the  owner  of  the  land,  aided  by  subscriptions 
from  Mr.  Baring- Gould  and  others  interested.  It  has 
been  most  carefully  carried  out,  and  accurately,  according 
to  the  light  thrown  on  the  structure  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  original  remains,  of  which  as  much  as  could  be 
utilised  has  been  incorporated  in  the  restored  building. 
It  is  now  a  most  interesting  specimen,  but  its  early 
history  remains  chiefly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  No 
doubt  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  St.  Clether's  oratory  and  wells.  It 
was  attached  to  the  mansion  of  Lower  Basil,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Trevelyan  family,  but  evidently  not  as  a 
private  chapel ;  for  it  stands  no  nearer  to  the  mansion 
than  does  the  Parish  Church,  whereas  a  private  chapel 
would  be  within,  or  at  least  immediately  adjacent  to,  the 
dwelling-house. 

That  this  chapel,  however,  was  used  for  more  than 
baptisms  must  be  considered  as  certain,  because  the  stone 
altar  proves  that  the  service  of  the  Mass  was  performed 
there.  Doubtless  the  upper  well,  the  discovery  of  which 
tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Clether,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
chapel  being  raised  there,  and  the  building  evidently  was 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  drain-pipe  should  pass 
through  the  east  wall,  beneath  the  altar,  and  out  into 
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the  lower  well  at  the  south-east  corner.  Here  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  on 
the  subject.     He  says  : 

''  My  theory  of  the  recess  and  second  well  is  this :  the  bones  of 
the  Saint  were  inserted  in  the  recess,  and  the  people  seeking  a  cure 
drank  out  of  the  lower  well  the  water  thus  sanctified.  We  know 
from  the  *  Life  of  St.  Patrick'  that  this  was  done  in  Ireland,  and  we 
know  it  was  done  in  mediaeval  Brittany.  We  know  that  water  out 
of  the  skull  of  St.  Tido  was  drunk  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  till 
quite  recently  in  Pembrokeshire." 

It  appears  as  though  the  recess  at  the  south  end  of 
the  altar  was  intended  for  such  a  use.  It  has  a  cut 
stone  lintel  and  jambs,  with  rebates  for  a  door  :  the  stone 
support  of  the  altar  has  been  set  back,  so  that  a  person 
stooping  might  insert  or  take  away  some  object  or  article 
placed  there ;  and  such  importance  was  assigned  to  the 
recess  that  a  door  was  required,  while  it  was  built  so  that 
it  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  water  of  the 
upper  well.  The  idea  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
description  of  the  Holy  Waters  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  xlvii, 
V.  1  and  2  : — 

"  Afterward  he  brought  me  again  unto  the  door  of  the  house ; 
and  behold,  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house  eastward :  . . .  .  and  the  waters  came  down  from  under  from 
the  right  side  of  the  house,  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  Then  he 
brought  me  ...  .  unto  the  utter  gate  by  the  way  that  looketh  east- 
ward ;  and  behold,  there  ran  out  waters  on  the  right  side."^ 

To  sum  up,  the  oratory  and  chapel  may  be  described  as 
a  building  measuring  internally  19  ft.  1  in.  by  11  ft.  4  in., 
running  east  and  west,  having  one  door  to  the  north  and 
another  to  the  west.  The  holy  well  is  placed  7  ft.  from 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  chapel,  and  the  water  was, 
and  is  again,  conducted  by  a  channel  under  the  floor  to 
the  altar,  beneath  which  it  bubbles  up,  falling  over  a  sill 
at  the  south-east  end  into  a  small  second  holy  well,  to 
which  access  was  obtained  from  outside  the  chapel.  The 
upper  well  is  not  square  with  the  chapel,  which  appears 
to  have  been  placed  where  it  is  so  that  a  straight  drain 
might  run  beneath  the  east  wall. 

1  See   also   verse   9 :    "  Everything  shall    live   whither    the    river 
oometh." 
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fjN  the  month  of  June,  1904,  a  statement 
appeared  in  the  Press  that  an  offer  had 
been  made  by  H.M.  Office  of  Worka  to 
take  over  the  portions  of  Arbroath  Abbey 
which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  history  of  this 
Abbey  enters  so  frequently  into  the 
records  of  Scotland  and  England,  from  its  foundation  in 
the  twelfth  century  to  its  suppression  at  the  time  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
offering  a  sketch  of  that  history. 

Aberbrothock,  or  (as  it  is  now  usually  called)  Arbroath, 
is  the  natne  given  to  a  town  situate  at  the  estuary  of  a 
stream  called  the  Brothick,'  a  royal  borough  of  great  hut 
unknown  antiquity,  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
monastery,  which  will  engage  our  exclusive  attention. 
It  was  founded  by  King  William,  surnamed  "the  Lion," 
in  A.D.  1178,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  St.  Thomas  i^ 
Beeket,  with  whom,  says  the  metrical  version  of  Boece'a 
"  Chronicle," 

"  Before  into  his  life  had  he 
Quentance  and  great  familiaritifl." 

1  Formerly  Brothac,  stated  to  signify  ft  red,  muddy  stream.  It  has 
been  written  by  Spottiswood  in  his  list  of  Bieligions  Honses,  and  by 
others  in  the  form  of  Brothe.  — D.  Miller,  Arbroath  and  itt  Abbey, 
1860. 
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David  I,  before  his  ax^cession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland 
in  1124^  brought  the  Tyronensian  monks  to  Selkirk,  and 
then  removed  them  to  Koxburgh.  After  he  became  king 
he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  for  them  in  1128. 
Reginald,  formerly  a  monk  of  Kelso,  was  first  Abbot  of 
Arbroath.  By  a  deed  dated  in  1178,  John,  the  Abbot, 
and  the  Convent  of  Kelso,  relieved  him  from  all  subjec- 
tion and  obedience,  as  elected  Abbot  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Arbroath,  and  declared  that  the  Abbots 
of  Kelso  should  never  claim  any  authority  over  the 
Convent  of  Arbroath.^ 

By  the  charter  of  the  Abbey's  foundation,  given  in  full 
byDugdale  in  his  Mowow^icon,*  King  William,  for  his  love 
to  God  and  for  the  health  of  his  soul,  and  the  health  of 
the  souls  of  his  ancestors  and  successors,  gave,  granted, 
and  confirmed  to  God  and  the  church  which  he  had 
founded  in  honour  of  God  and  St.  Thomas,  Archbishop 
and  Martyr,  at  Aberbrothicke,  and  the  monks  of  the 
same  serving  God  and  St.  Thomas,  in  free,  pure,  and 
perpetual  alms,  Aberbrothoc  **  cum  tota  schyra  sua,"  and 
the  church  of  the  same  town  (5c.  Aberbrothoc),  with  full 
tithes  and  all  other  appurtenances,  with  licence  and 
liberty  of  making  a  town  or  borough  {burgus\^  and 
holding  a  market  on  every  Saturday  in  the  same  land. 
He  also  granted  to  all  the  burgesses  freedom  from  all 
duty  on  imports  and  customary  exaction  throughout  his 
whole  land,  and  through  all  ports  of  his  land,  for  all 
merchandise  which  they  should  buy  or  sell.  The  king 
then  grants  divers  other  lands  and  churches,  the  latter 
numbering  twenty-four  in  all,  including  the  Church  of 
Haucwy-litle  in  Tyndale,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

The  charter  was  attested  by  Alexander,  the  kings 
son,  Henry,  Abbot  of  Kalkow  (Kelso),  William  de  Bosco, 
Chancellor  ;  Philippe  de  Valon,  Camerarius,  Johannes  de 

1  D.  Miller,  Arbroath  and  its  Ahhty,  1860. 

2  Vol.  vi,  p.  1152. 

8  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  "  Burg"  had  lost  its  original 
meaning. 
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Maxuswell,  Robertus  capellanus  domini  regis ;  Robertus 
de  St.  Germans  et  Gilbertus  de  Strewelyne,  clerici  domini 
regis  ;  magister  Martinus  et  magister  Radulphus,  medici; 
Jordan  Cumayne,  and  Walter  Cumayne.  Apud  Selkirke, 
25  die  Februarii.  There  is  no  date  ot  the  year,  but  no 
doubt  it  was  1178. 

King  William  then  sent  John,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Reginald,  the  first  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  as  ambassadors 
to  Pope  Alexander  III  for  confirmation  of  the  charter, 
and  the  Pope,  says  Boece,  received  them  **with  all 
humanitie."  The  Abbey  church  and  conventual  buildings, 
begun  in  1178,  were  sufficiently  advanced  in  1214  (in 
which  year  King  William  died)  to  receive  his  tomb,  when 
on  December  9th  of  that  year,  he  was  buried  before  the 
high  altar.  "  Fourteen  days  were  spent  in  a  national 
mourning,  and  the  assembled  prelates  ordered  that  for  a 
whole  year  all  public  plays  and  feasts  should  be  prohibi- 
ted. The  church  was  consecrated  on  May  8th,  1233,  and 
therefore  is  contemporary  with  Elgin,  Wells,  and  the 
south  wing  of  York.'*^ 

King  John  of  England,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
by  a  charter  dated  at  Carlisle,  February  19th,  1206,  on 
the  petition  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  granted  to  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Arbroath  (Abbeterbrodioc)  that 
they  might  sell  and  buy  for  their  own  use  through  his 
whole  land,  free,  "  a  teloniis  et  consuetudine,"  saving  the 
liberty  of  the  City  of  London  ;  and  King  Henry  III 
confirmed  this  charter  by  an  Inspeximus  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1361).  In  2he  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land, Oxford  is  referred  to  iu  the  saving  of  the  liberty  of 
London ;  but  Oxford  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
charter  of  John  or  in  the  Inspeximus  of  Henry,  nor 
by  Dugdale  in  the  account  of  the  Abbey  in  the  Monas- 
ticon. 

The  Abbey  was  built  with  red  stone  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  church  was  cruciform,  and  in  the 
Transitional  style  of  archictecture  from  Norman  to  Early- 
English.     The  buildings  were  all  enclosed  by  a  strong 

1  Walcott's  Ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  1874,  p.  251. 
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wall,  the  site  forming  an  irregular  figure.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  area,  and  almost  in  the  middle  between  the 
two  corners,  stood  the  Abbey  church,  which  was  divided, 
west  of  the  transept,  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The 
measurements  of  the  church  are  as  follows  : — 


Total  length  (interior) 

.     270  ft. 

Total  breadth,  ditto 

68  ft. 

Length  of  nave       .             .             .             . 

.     148  ft. 

Breadth  of  nave  (excluding  aisles) 

35  ft. 

Length  of  choir       .             .             .             . 

76i  ft. 

Length  of  transept  (north  to  south) 

132  ft 

The  height  of  the  side  walls,  as  appears  from  the  mark  ot 
the  roof  on  the  ruins,  was  about  67  ft.  The  remains 
consist  of  the  vestry,  the  south  transept,  part  of  the 
choir,  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  part  of  the  western 
towers,  the  gateway,  part  of  the  conventual  buildings, 
and  the  Abbot's  house. 

From  the  exposed  situation  of  the  monastery  on  the 
shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  as  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Government  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  Arbroath  was  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  wars  with  England,  as  well  as  internal 
feuds.  Fordun  relates  that,  in  the  deadly  year  1272,  on 
Saturday  of  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  about  midnight, 
during  a  violent  storm  from  the  north,  the  tower  of  the 
church  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burnt,  and  the  bells 
partly  broken  and  partly  melted.  A  century  later  (1380), 
the  Abbey  church  again  suflFered  from  lightning,  ascribed 
by  the  Diocesan  to  the  devil.  The  wreck  was  so  com- 
plete that  the  monks  were  distributed  among  other 
religious  houses,  until  their  own  church  should  be  repaired 
in  the  roof  of  its  choir,  nave,  and  transept.  Vigorous 
measures  were  taken  for  levying  funds  for  these  repairs  : 
the  Abbot  and  monks  were  placed  on  short  commons,  and 
each  monk  was  to  be  content  with  twelve  marks  yearly 
for  food  and  clothing.  The  contract  with  the  plumber 
(dated  February  16th,  1394),  fortunately  preserved,  for 
**  theking  the  mekel  quer  with  lede,"  favours  (says  Gor- 
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don)  the  supposition  that  the  injury  was  partial,  and 
that  the  fire  had  consumed  only  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  of  the  choir/ 

In  the  year  1350,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  recorded 
that  the  Church  had  suffered  irreparable  injury  from 
continued  onslaughts  of  the  English  shipping ;  and  the 
dispute  between  the  Lindsays  and  Ogilvies  for  a  "  meane 
Bailiare"  of  Arbroath,  which  pertained  to  Alexander 
Lindsay  but  was  usurped  by  Alexander  Ogilvie — whether 
of  his  own  ambition  or  by  the  Abbot's  pleasure,  it  is  not 
certain — culminated  in  the  winter  of  1445  in  open  hos- 
tilities on  the  23rd  of  January,  when  '*  the  Earl  of  Huntlie 
and  the  Ogilvies  with  him  on  the  ta  part  and  the  Earl  of 
Crauford  on  the  t'other  part  met  at  the  yettis  of  Arbroath 
on  ane  Sonday  laite  and  faucht,  and  the  Erill  of  Huntley 
and  Wat  Ogilvie  fled  and  there  was  slain,  and  Schir  John 
Oliphant,  lard  of  Aberdalghay,  with  others  sundry.  And 
on  the  other  part  the  Erfl  of  Crauford  himself  was  hurt 
in  the  field  and  deit  within  viii  days.  But  he  and  his 
son  won  the  field  and  held  it,  and  after  that  a  gret  time 
held  the  Ogilbys  at  great  subjeccioun."^  '*  It  is  said," 
adds  Gordon,  "  the  Abbey  church  was  again  burnt  on 
this  occasion,  and  not  improbably." 

About  the  year  1240,  litigation  arose  between  William 
de  Ros  and  the  Abbot  of  Abbirbrothic  concerning  the 
advowson  of  the  Church  of  ETautwisel,*  which,  under 
the  name  of  Haucwy-litle,  had  been  included  by  King 
William  in  his  foundation  charter.     On  December  25th 

^  Gordon's  Scottish  Monasteries  ;  vol.  iii  of  his  Chronicle,  p.  501. 
See  also  Walcott's  Ancient  Church  of  Scotland. 

^  Gordon,  vol.  iii,  pp.  506-8.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  p.  187,  dealing  with  the 
papers  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie  at  Cortachy  Castle,  is  a  notice  of  numerous 
commissions  to  the  Ogilvys  of  Airlie  as  Baillies  of  the  Royalty  of 
Arbroath,  granted  by  the  Abbots  in  their  favour,  the  first  of  which  is 
dated  November  26th,  1485,  No.  1337,  and  of  a  volume  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Eegality  Court  of  Arbroath.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  notwithstanding  the  "great  subjeccioun"  referred  to,  the 
Ogilvys  subsequently  recovered  possession  of  the  Baliare. 

3  Now  Haltwhistle,  in  South  Tynedale,  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Hexham. 
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in  that  year,  Roger  Bertram,  Odinell  de  Fordhe,  Henry 
de  Nekerton,  and  William  de  Dera,  were  appointed 
justices  on  an  assize  concerning  the  advowson,  to  be  held 
at  Carlisle  in  the  Quinzaine  of  St.  Hilary,  which  William 
de  E;OS  arraigned  against  the  Abbot ;  and  on  March  26th, 
1304,  Edward  I  instructed  his  Chancellor,  Mast-er  William 
de  Grenefeld,  commanding  letters  under  the  Great  Seal 
to  be  issued  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  restore  to  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Aberbrothok  the  church  of  Haut- 
wysel,  which  they  had  held  in  proprios  usils  long  before 
the  Scottish  war  began.  In  the  year  1305,  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  petitioned  Edward  I  for  relief  from  their 
disseisin  by  John  de  Baliol  of  their  lands  and  woods  in  a 
place  called  Moillectre,  in  the  County  of  Forfar.  The 
king  responded,  ^'  Let  them  sue  before  the  Lieutenant  in 
Scotland."^ 

On  January  9th,  1306-7,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Lanercost  beg  the  king,  having  regard  to  the  reduced 
state  of  their  house,  and  the  damagfes  they  had  suffered 
by  the  king  and  his  attendants?  which  a  great  sum 
would  not  suffice  to  restore  without  perpetuity  of  some- 
thing, that  in  recompense  of  these  damages  he  would 
grant  them  the  church  of  Hautwyselle,  which  is  not 
worth  more  than  100  marks  a  year,  and  make  allowance 
to  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock  in  Scotland,  whose  it  is, 
if  agreeable  to  the  king  and  his  council.^ 

Shortly  after,  "  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  for  himself 
and  his  Convent,  replies  (as  commanded)  to  the  king 
and  council,  respecting  their  church  of  Haute wyseles, 
that  the  king  is  fundour  of  their  house,  and  they  have 
no  other  head  to  maintain  their  rights  than  him  and  his 
council.  Begs  the  king  to  examine  their  muniments  and 
confirmation  of  said  church  from  Kome.  and  then  to 
command  restitution  of  the  church,  of  which  they  have 
been  forcibly  despoiled  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and 
that  it  would  please  him  to  ordain  the  advancement  of 

1  St.  Andrew's  Privy  Seals,  Tower,  32  Edward  I,  File  3. 
^  Edward  spent  the  whole  of  that  winter  at  Lanercost. 
3  Tower  Miscellaneous  Rolls,  No.  ^^  ^. 


their  house  in  some  equally  certain  and  profitable  manner, 
by  confirmation  of  the  Pope.  They  will  be  ever  ready 
to  obey  the  king's  orders  for  their  benefit,  for  the  Abbot 
is  sworn  to  maintain  and  not  diminish  the  rights  and 
goods  of  the  house."^ 

This  reply  is  endorsed  "  Ponatur  inter  dormientes," 
which  may  be  translated  "  Pigeon-holed." 

Edward  I  died  in  1307,  and  Edward  II  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year,  being  about  to  set  out  for  Boulogne, 
sent  letters  to  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  of  Scotland,  to  keep  the  peace  in  that  realm  ;* 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  by  letters-patent 
granted  protection  to  John,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  parson 
of  the  church  of  Hautwysel,  his  manor  and  possessions, 
so  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  king.^ 

On  March  7th,  1329  (3  Edward  III),  an  inquisition 
(by  virtue  of  a  writ  tested  at  New  Sarum  the  30th  of 
October  preceding)  was  taken  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  on 
Tuesday  next  before  Ash  Wednesday,  before  William  de 
Denurn,  Richard  de  Ermelden,  and  Robert  de  Tughales 
(Robert  Dyghton,  parson  of  Hawtwysel,  being  also 
present),  by  Warrin  de  Swethop,  John  Grey  of  Walling- 
ton,  and  ten  others,  jurors,  who  found  that  John,  Abbot 
of  Abberbrothok,  predecessor  of  the  present  Abbot,  held 
Hautwyssel  church  in  proprios  usus,  as  did  likewise  his 
predecessors,  the  Abbots  of  the  same,  from  time  beyond 
memory,  by  gift  of  William,  King  of  Scotland,  or  bull  of 
Pope-Alexander,  and  a  grant  of  Robert  de  Insula,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  confirmation  of  the  Chapter  of  Durham  ; 
that  the  late  king  presented  the  said  Robert  de  Dyghton, 
who  was  installed  parson  in  the  13  th  year  of  his  reign 
during  the  war  with  the  Scots,  and  still  holds  the 
living.* 

In  the  same  year  the  king  sent  from  Canterbury  two 

1  Tower  Miflcellaneous  Rolls,  No.  *^' 

'  CikL.  Scot.  DocumerUe,  ed.  by  Bain,  toL  ii.  No.  29. 

»  Pat.,  4  Edward  II,  p.  1,  m.  25. 

^  Inq.  ad  quod  damnum,  2  Edward  III,  No*  11. 
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letters  from  Sir  Robert  de  Brus,  "  Roi  Descoce,"  to  the 
council,  commanding  them  to  consider  them  and  do  what 
was  expedient. 

{Enclosures). — The  King  of  Scotland  reminds  Edward 
of  his  former  request  on  behalf  of  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothoc  for  restoration  of  Hautwisille  Church,  to  which 
he  had  promised  to  give  a  final  answer  at  London  in 
three  weeks  after  last  Easter.  Begs  him  earnestly,  for 
veneration  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  honour 
his  ancestors,  Kings  of  Scotland,  founded  the  monastery 
and  endowed  it  with  this  church,  and  considering  that  he 
himself  has  restored,  and  daily  is  restoring,  their  benefices 
to  English  churches,  to  satisfy  the  present  incumbent 
otherwise,  and  give  back  the  church.  Given  at  Cardros, 
May  3rd. 

On  May  25th,  the  king,  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty, 
restored  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Aberbrothoc  the 
church  of  Hautwysel,  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  *'  which 
they  have  held  in  projprios  usits  beyond  memory,  until 
taken  from  them  by  the  king." 

Robert  Bruce  resided  at  the  Abbey  in  the  autumn  of 
1317.  Pope  John  XXII,  after  the  Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  sent  two  Cardinals  to  England,  with  a  Bull  com- 
manding a  truce  for  two  years,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation of  Bruce,  or  whoever  should  disobey  it.  They 
despatched  two  messengers  to  Bruce,  who,  according  to 
Spottiswood,  gave  them  audience  at  Arbroath,  and  allowed 
the  Pope's  open  letters,  recommending  peace,  to  be  read 
in  his  presence,  with  all  due  respect ;  but  when  the  sealed 
letters  addressed  to  "  Robert  Bruce  governing  in  Scot- 
land ''  were  presented,  Bruce  replied  :  * 'Among  my  barons 
there  are  many  named  Robert  Bruce,  who  share  in  the 
Government  of  Scotland.  These  letters  may  possibly  be 
addressed  to  them  ;  but  they  are  not  addressed  to  me, 
who  am  King  of  Scotland.  I  can  receive  no  letters  which 
are  not  addressed  to  me  under  that  title."  And  Bruce 
withheld  his  consent  to  the  enjoined  truce  so  long  as  the 
Pope  and  his  legates,  under  English  influence,  withheld 
from  him  the  title  of  king.     And  it  was  here  that  Bruce 
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convened,  in  1320,  a  Parliament  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  they  framed  their  remonstrance  to  Pope 
John,  on  account  of  the  hardship  which  Scotland  lay 
under  from  the  anathemas  of  his  Holiness.^ 

John  Gedy  built  Arbroath  harbour  in  1394,  and  repaired 
the  Minster  after  a  fire  in  1380.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
mitred  Abbots,  having  received  that  dignity  from  Pope 
Benedict  XIII  on  July  6th,  1396.  In  1394  the  burgesses 
of  Arbroath  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gedy,  by 
which  he  and  his  successors  were  bound  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  harbour  at  their  own  expense. 

On  May  10th,  1434  (12  Henry  VI),  a  warrant  was 
granted  for  safe  conduct  for  eight  months  for  Walter, 
Abbot  of  Arbroath,  with  ten  attendants — Scotsmen — to 
pass  by  Calais  to  the  General  Council  at  Basle  ;^  and  on 
November  28th,  1448,  a  warrant  was  granted  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  Malcolm  Brydy,  Abbot  of  Arbrothok,  and 
others,  with  their  servants  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
passing  through  the  king's  dominions  to  France,  Brittany, 
Flanders,  Picardy,  and  back  to  Scotland  at  their  pleasure ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  if  any  fell  sick,  the  conduct  was 
to  be  enlarged  till  a  month  after  convalescence.* 

In  1523,  David  Beatoun  succeeded  his  uncle,  James 
Beatoun,  as  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  on  the  translation  of  the 
latter  to  the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  On  December 
28th,  1538,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  by 
Pope  Paul  III,  and  on  his  uncle's  death  in  1539,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of 
Scotland,  which  office  he  held  with  the  Abbacy  of 
Arbroath,  and  he  was  also  appointed  legatus  a  latere  in 
Scotland.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Reformers,  culminating  in  the  murder  of 
Wishart,  and  his  opposition  to  a  friendly  connection  with 
Henry  VIII. 

On  April  17th,  1544,  the  Lords  of  the  English  Council 

^  Dugdale,  Monasticon^  vol.  vi,  p.  1151. 

2  Westminster  Privy  Seals,  Tower,  Henry  VI,  File  4. 

s  Westminster  Privy  Seals,  Tower,  8  Edward  I V,  FUe  6. 
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reported  to  King  Henry  VIII  that  Wishart,  among  other 
enterprises,  undertook  that  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  paid 
by  the  English  King,  joining  with  the  power  of  the  Earl 
Marshal,  the  Master  of  Rothes,  the  Laird  of  Calder,  and 
other  of  Lord  Grey's  friends,  would  take  upon  them  to 
destroy  the  Abbey  and  town  of  Arbroath,  being  the 
Cardinal's,  and  all  other  Bishops'  and  Abbots'  houses  and 
countries  on  that  side  the  water  thereabouts.  King 
Henry,  who  was  very  wroth  against  the  Cardinal,  gave 
them  every  encouragement  "  effectually  to  bum  and 
destroy."^  This  enterprise  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  out ;  and  Wishart's  subsequent  capture  by  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  his  trial  at  St.  Andrews,  and  his  death 
by  burning  at  the  stake  on  March  1st,  1546,  no  doubt 
frustrated  his  intentions.^ 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  succeeded  James  V  in  1540, 
and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  appear  in  connection  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  troubled  reign.  On  December  2nd, 
1565,  she  issued  a  warrant  to  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  to  desist  from 
uplifting  the  rents,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  said  Abbacy,  until 
they  received  Her  Majesty's  further  commands.^ 

On  July  14th,  1567,  when  Queen  Mary  surrendered  to 
the  confederate  Lords,  on  her  abandonment  of  Bothwell, 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath  wrote  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  assuring 
him  of  their  own  desire,  and  that  of  the  most  part  of  the 
nobility,  to  relieve  their  sovereign,  to  assist  in  the 
punishment  of  the  late  murderers  (of  Darnley),  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  prince ;  to  whom  Sir  Nicholas 
replied  that  he  would  not  fail  to  advertise  the  Queen  of 
England  of  their  honourable  dispositions  and  resolutions. 
On  August  14th  following,  the  Archbishop,  Abbot,  and 
others  write  to  Sir  Nicholas,  professing  their  willingness 

^  Gordon,  iibi  supr. 

^  The  identity  of  the  Wishart  mentioned  by  the  English  Council 
with  the  Wishart  put  to  death  by  Beatoun  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy. 

^  Historical  Mantucripts  Commission^  Third  Report,  Appendix, 
p.  394  — Duke  of  Montrose  Collection. 
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to  seek  their-  sovereign's  liberty.  They  beg  the  Queen  of 
England  to  continue  her  good  mind  towards  her,  and 
request  to  hear  from  her  on  the  subject.  Sir  Nicholas 
replied  to  this  letter  that  he  would  signify  the  contents 
of  their  letter  unto  the  queen,  his  sovereign,  and  informed 
them  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  continue  him 
there  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  Lords'  proceedings.^ 

On  November  10th,  1568,  Sir  Francis  Knollys  wrote 
to  Sir  William  Cecil :  "  The  Queen  of  Scotts  charges  him 
with  having  reported  that  she  had  caused  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath  to  raise  men  for  her  escape ;"  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  and  Lord  Herys  wrote  to  the  queen,  informing  her 
of  a  report  sent  to  the  Court  by  Lord  Scrope  and  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain  that  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  had  taken 
up  three  hundred  soldiers  to  convey  her  from  Bolton,  and 
of  their  reply  to  the  same.  In  the  following  month  of 
December,  Queen  Mary  writes  to  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
and  the  rest  of  her  faction,  that  her  rebels  were  con- 
founded at  the  convention  at  York ;  she  complains  of 
felse  promises  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  her  son  was 
to  be  delivered  up  into  England,  and  other  conditions 
made  between  her  and  Murray.* 

Letters  of  gift  by  way  of  signature  were  issued  by  King 
James  VI,  {circa  1579),  whereby,  on  the  narrative  that 
Esme  Stewart,  Lord  Obeynie  (Aubigny)  had,  on  account 
of  the  affection  he  bore  to  His  Majesty's  person,  honour, 
and  realm,  endangered  his  life,  and  left  his  wife  and 
family  behind  in  France,  that  he  might  pay  a  visit  to  His 
Majesty  and  attend  upon  his  service,  he,  with  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  ordains  that  a  letter  of  gift  be  made 
under  his  Great  Seal,  in  favour  of  the  said  Esme  Stewart, 
of  the  benefice  and  abbacy  of  Arbroath,  and  of  all 
lordships,  baronies,  teinds,  mills,  fishings,  and  other 
whatsoever  belonging  thereto,  during  his  lifetime.' 

The  revenues  of  the  Abbey  were  reckoned  (says  Dug- 

^  Thorpe,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  {Scotland)^  vol.  i,  p.  252.  Sir 
Nicholas  was  at  the  time  in  Scotland  on  a  special  mission  from 
Elizabeth. 

1  Thorpe,  Calendar  of  State  Papet's  {Scotland)^  vol.  ii,  p.  863. 

^  Historical  Manvscripts  Commission^  Third  Report,  Appendix, 
p.  394. 
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dale)  in  the  year  1562  at  2,553  pounds  Scots,  besides  the 
vast  contributions  of  corn  from  the  tenants,  who  paid 
their  rents  in  kind.  The  ordinance  for  the  yearly  provision 
of  the  house  in  1530,  comprised  800  wethers,  180  oxen, 
11  barrels  of  salmon,  1,200  dried  codfish,  82  chalders  of 
malt,  30  of  wheat,  and  40  of  meal ;  all  which  was  in 
addition  to  the  produce  of  their  lands,  or  what  their 
tenants  brought  in.  The  number  of  the  monks  did 
not  exceed  twenty-five ;  but  the  ordinance  informs  us 
that  the  appointments  of  that  year  exceeded  those 
of  1528,  notwithstanding  the  king  had  been  there 
twice,  and  the  archbishop  thrice,  in  the  last-mentioned 
year.^ 

The  Abbey  maintained  hostilages  at  Stirling,  Dunni- 
chan,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh,  and  had  a 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Spitalfield, 
one  mile  from  Arbroath,  in  St.  Vigean's  parish.  The 
chapel  was  consecrated  by  George  de  Brana,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  on  August  23rd,  1485,  and  the  place  was  used 
as  the  sick-house  of  the  monks.^ 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  was  established  in  1560,  that  being  the  year 
when  Knox,  under  the  commission  issued  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
practice  of  the  old  religion  had  been  declared  to  be 
illegal,  the  framework  of  the  old  church  remained  almost 
entire  ;  most  of  the  abbeys  had  been  wrecked,  most  of 
the  cathedrals  defaced,  and  all  the  parish  churches  purged 
of  their  images  ;  but  otherwise  the  face  of  things  remained 
much  as  before.  This  led  to  the  Concordat  of  Leith, 
concluded  between  the  Church  and  State  on  February  1st, 
1 572,  according  to  which  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Abbots 
and  Priors,  were  to  be  continued  as  parts  of  the  Spiritual 
Estate,  but  with  restricted  powers,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  not  until 
1587  that  the  Act  of  Annexation  was  passed,  which 
attached  the  temporalities  of  all  benefices  to  the  Crown. 

^  Dugdale,  Monasticon^  vol.  vi. 

2  Wftlcott's  Scottish  Monasteries^  one  vol.,  4to.,  1874,  p.  409, 
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The  teinds  still  remained  sacred,  but  the  lands  were 
secularised.^ 

This  Act  provided,  amongst  other  things,  that  "  John 
Lord  Hamilton,  Commendator  of  the  Abbacie  of  Aber- 
brothock,  sail  bruik  the  fruits  of  the  said  Abbacie  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  before,  except 
the  profits  of  the  lands  of  Craquhy  and  Milne,and  the  lands 
of  TuUois  and  Corstoun,"  for  which  he  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed. Lord  John  was  created  first  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
on  April  17th,  1599,  and  resigned  the  Abbey  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  who  confirmed  the  same  to  his  eldest 
son,  James  Hamilton,  reserving  his  father's  right  to  the 
profits  during  his  lifetime.  This  last  Abbot  of  Arbroath 
died  on  April  12th,  1604,  aged  seventy-one. 

His  son  James,  thus  second  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
procured  a  charter  of  the  Abbey  in  1600  ;  and  the  king 
and  Parliament,  on  July  6th,  1606,  dissolved  the  lands, 
patronages,  and  teinds  of  the  Abbey  from  the  Crown, 
and  erected  them  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  his  favour, 
with  the  dignity  and  title  of  a  lay  lord  of  Parliament, 
but  divested  of  the  privileges  of  regality.  This  statute 
declares  that  the  Parliament  "has  supprescit  and  extin- 
guischit  the  memorie  of  the  said  Abbacie  of  Aberbrothok, 
that  thair  sail  be  na  successor  provydit  thairto,  nor  na 
farder  mentioun  maid  of  the  same  in  ony  time  here- 
after.'* 

This  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Abbey  as  a  religious 
foundation ;  but  an  institution  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  history  of  both  Scotland  and  England  cannot 
die.  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  H.  M.  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  have  cast  the 
aegis  of  their  protection  over  its  ruined  walls,  and  hearty 
thanks  are  due  to  them  for  rescuing  such  an  interesting 
memorial  of  the  past  from  oblivion. 

1  "The  Scottish  Church  from  Earliest  Times  to  1881"  (St.  Giles's 
Lectures)  :  Lecture  6,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gunninghain. 
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NOTE. 

Haltwhistle  Church,  the  advowson  of  which  belonged  to 
Arbroath  Abbey,  is  itself  an  interesting  structure,  archseologicaUy. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  well-known  Northum- 
brian writer : — 

"  The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  the 
chancel,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  fine  triplet  is  notice- 
able here.  The  nave  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
shafts  and  piers  of  the  arcade  are  Early  JEnglish  in  their  character, 
while  the  capitals  exhibit  the  incoming  of  the  Decorated  style. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  fifteenth-century  low  side 
window.  The  chancel  contains  a  recumbent  effigy  of  a  member  of 
the  Blenkinsopp  family,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  also  a  tombstone  bearing  the  arms  of  this  family,  and 
ornamented  with  a  beautiful  flowered  crosier,  a  broken-hilted 
sword,  and  a  staff  and  scrip,  indicating  that  the  person  buried 
beneath  had  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Standing  against  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  tombstone,  6  ft.  long,  of  John  Ridley,  of 
Walltown,  brother  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Eidley,  Bishop  of  London; 
bearing,  between  two  shields,  a  rhyming  inscription,  which  runs 
thus : — 

"  *  IHON  RBDLE  |  THAT  SVM  |  TIM  DID  BE  |  THEN :  LARD  OF  THE 
WALTON  GON  IS  HE  OVT  OF  THE  VAL  OF  MESRE  |  HIS  BONS  LIES 
VNDER  THES  STON ;  AL  FRENDES  MAY  BE  GLAD  TO  HAER  |  WHEN 
HES  SOVL  FROM  PAFJ^  DID  GO  |  OVT  OF  THES  WORLD  AS  DOETH 
APPER  I  IN   THE  YEER  OF  OVR  LORD  |  A.   1562/  "^ 

1  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  County  of  Northumberland,  By  W. 
W.  Tomlinson,  1888,  p.  168. 
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HE  Boman  Emperor  Claudius,  on  hearing  of 
the  successful  invasion  of  Britain  by  his 
agents,  Cnaeus  and  Aulus  Plautius,  "  il- 
lustrious and  noble  men,"  determined  to 
come  over  and  see,  and  perhaps  gain  some 
personal  credit,  for  himself.  Starting  from 
Rome,  he  passed  to  Ostia,  and  there  took 
ship  for  Marseilles,  followmg  the  coast  all  the  way,  yet 
narrowly  escaping  wreck  on  the  shores  of  Liguria,  between 
Genoa  and  Nice.  From  Marseilles  he  marched  by  land, 
says  one  account,  to  Gessoriacum  (Boulogne),  and  then 
passed  over  into  Britain.^  Another  account  says,  perhaps 
more  reasonably,  that  he  came  partly  by  land  and  partly 
by  rivers,  and  so  arrived  at  the  ocean.*  While  certainly 
some  idea  is  given  as  to  how  he  did  come,  which  is  very 
interesting  in  itself,  showing  the  galleys  hugging  the 
shore  all  the  way  and  avoiding  the  sea,  the  little  differ- 
ence in  the  stories  shows  the  difficulty  of  getting  exact- 
ness when  examining  these  very  scanty  accounts. 

For  the  large  force — probably  over  twenty  thousand 
men— which  was  landed  in  Britain,  more  than  one  camp 
would  be  necessary,  as  well  as  several  shelters,  or  harbours, 
for  the  many  vessels.  First,  then,  it  is  found  that  a  line 
of  ports  was  secured,  extending  along  our  coast  from 
Ricnborough  (Rutupise),  near  the  Thames,  westward  to 
Clausentum  (Bittern,  by  Southampton).  Then  the  plan 
of  campaign  was  further  developed,  as  a  line  of  camps 


^  Suetonius,  Claudius^  xvii. 
190« 


'  Dion  Cassias,  Ix,  p.  677. 
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and   stations  was   established  across  the  interior,  thus 

enclosing  the  rich  western  district :  that  district  which 

will  now  claim  especial  notice. 

Claudius,  by  his  visit,  gained  his  desired  end,  and  got 

fully  the  praise  for  success  so  beloved  by  the  Roman 

general.     His  return  was  a  naval  triumph.    A  ship  '^  like 

a  vast  palace"  bore  him  homeward/  and  he  received  as 

reward  a  heavy  coronet  of  gold."     An  inscription  from 

Kyzikos  refers  to  him»  as— 

p(ater  p(atriae)  viND(ex) 
LiB(ertatis)  DEVi(ctor) 
BRiT(anniie) 

Eight  epigrams  in  the  Codex  Vossianus^  not  hitherto 
noticed,  refer  to  him  and  his  supposed  exploits  in 
Britain.*  They  are  here  copied  exactly  as  met  with. 
As  the  original  manuscript  was  difficult  or  illegible,  faults 
must  be  excused. 

LAUS   G^SARIS. 

419. 
Ausoniis  uumqnam  tellus  violata  triumphis, 

Icta  tao,  CsBsar,  fulmine  procubuit. 
Oceanusque  tuas  ultra  se  respicit  aras  : 

Qui  finis  mundo  est,  non  erat  imperio. 

420. 
Yicta  prius  nullo  jamjam  speotata  triumpho, 

Inlibata  tuos  gens  patet  (jacet)  in  titulos. 
Fabula  visa  diu  medioque  recondita  ponto 

Libera  victori  quam  cito  colla  dedit ! 

422. 
Euphrates  ortus,  Rhenus  secluserat  Arctos  : 

Oceanus  medium  yenit  in  imperium. 
Libera  non  hostem,  non  passa  Britannia  regem 

Externum,  (aetemum)  nostro  quse  procul  orbe  jacet, 
Felix  adversis  et  sorte  oppressa  secunda^ 

Communis  nobis  et  tibi  CsBsar  erit ! 

423. 
Ultima  cingebat  Thybris  tua,  Romule,  regna  : 

Hie  tibi  finis  erat,  religiose  Numa. 
Et  tua,  Dive,  tuo  sacrata  potentia  cselo 

Extremum  citra  constitit  Oceanum. 
At  nunc  Oceanus  geminos  interluit  orbes  ; 

Pars  est  imperii,  terminus  ante  fuit. 

1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hiit.,  iii,  20.  «  puny,  xxxiii,  16. 

s  Hiibner,  Corp,  Imcr.,  Lat.  *  Riese,  Anthologia^  1  S.,  p.  272. 
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424. 
Mars  pater  et  nostrae  gentis  tutela  Quirine, 

Et  magno  positus  Csesar  uterqu«  polo, 
Oemitis  ignotos  Latia  sub  lege  Britannos  : 

Sol  citra  nostrum  fleetitur  imperium. 
TJltiina  cesserunt  adaperto  claustra  profundo, 

Et  jam  Romano  cingimur  Oceano. 

426. 
Opponis  fruBtra  rapidum,  Q^rmania,  Rhenum  ; 

Euphrates  prodest  nil  tibi,  Parthe  f ugax ; 
Oceanus  jam  terga  dedit,  nee  pernus  ulli 

Oaesareos  fasces  imperiumque  tulit : 
Ilia  proeul  nostro  semota  exclusaque  caelo 

Alluitur  nostra  victa  Britannis  aqua. 

426. 
Semota  et  vasto  disjuncta  Britannia  ponto, 

Cinctaque  inaccessis  horrida  litoribus, 
Quam  pater  inyictis  Nereus  velaverat  undis, 

Quasi  fallax  aestu  circuit  Oceanus, 
Brumalem  sortita  polum,  qua  frigida  semper 

Pmfulget  stellis  Arctos  inocciduis, 
Gonspectu  deyicta  tuo,  Oermanice  Cesar, 

Subdidit  insueto  coUa  premenda  iugo. 
Aspice,  confundat  populos  ut  pervia  Tethys  : 

Oonjunctum  est  quod  adhuc  orbis  et  orbis  erati 

The  great  result  of  this  visit  was  the  establishment  of 
a  fleet  to  guard  the  narrow  seas :  the  establishment,  in 
fact,  of  a  Eoman  Channel  Squadron.  '^  The  last  bars 
have  fallen,"  sang  a  poet  ;^  "  the  earth  is  girdled  by  a 
Roman  ocean."  From  this  time  all  military  movements 
on  land  were  supported,  and  all  communications  secured, 
by  this  watchful  guardian,  known  as  the  Classis  Britan- 
nica,  the  British  fleet,  guarding  the  Fretum  Britannicum, 
the  narrow  sea.  With  all  the  soldiering  and  camping, 
of  which  so  much  is  heard  or  read,  as  relating  to  these 
times,  this  very  important  fact,  which  must  now  be  of 
absorbing  interest  to  all,  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
So  completely  has  it  been  passed  over,  that  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Roman  Antiquities  (Third  edition)  does  not 
even  mention  it ;  yet  such  a  fleet  was  maintained  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  and  secured  the  military 
and   trade   connections   with   this   island.      What    can 

^  Burmannos,  Anthol.,  ii.,  88. 

8> 
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be    found  relating  to  it   should   have   excited   interest 
long  ago. 

The  chief  bases  in  Gaul  were  Gessoriacum  (Boulogne) 
and  Quentavicus  (Etaples),  and  Iccius  (Wissant)  ;  and  in 
Britain,  Rutupi8e(Richborough),  withDubris  (Dover)  and 
Lemanis  (Lyrane).  Evidences  are  found  by  inscriptions. 
At  Boulogne  there  is  one  in  honour  of  a  trierarch,  or 
captain  of  a  trireme,  who  was  a  known  contemporary  of 
Claudius,  and  thus  helps  to  confirm  the  view  that  the 
fleet  originated  with  that  Emperor.^  The  fleet  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  ;  and  in  a.d.  83  it  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  Agricola  making  the  circuit  of  Britain,  and 
thus  first  determining  it  to  be  an  island.  What  a  story 
an  account  of  that  voyage  would  be  to-day,  with  its  trials 
and  explorations,  its  losses  and  burials  in  strange  places 
along  the  coast !  Yet  so  meagre  are  these  narratives  that 
even  the  starting-point  is  not  given.  At  Boulogne,  also, 
several  bricks  have  been  found,  bearing  the  stamp  CL.  bb. 
At  Dover  and  Lymne  have  been  found  tiles  bearing  this 
stamp  ;  and  at  Lymne  has  been  found  a  record  of  a  prefect, 
one  Caius  Aufidius  Pantera.  At  Boulogne,  again,  inscrip- 
tions on  stones  found  there  mention  three  trierarchs  and 
two  soldiers,  and  a  ship  named  the  "  Badians,"  all  of  the 
British  fleet.  One  inscription  is  to  Quintus  Arenius 
Verecundus,  a  trierarch  ;  another  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
a  trierarch ;  and  one  to  ^eius  Saturninus,  an  archigyher- 
nator — chief  pilot  or  sailing-master.'  A  round  stamp, 
an  unusual  shape,  bearing  cl.  br.,  has  been  found  at 
Boulogne.'  The  name  of  an  oculist  to  the  fleet,  one 
Axius,  has  also  been  preserved,  and  at  Amiens  is  a  stone 
inscribed  to  one  Secundus.*  An  interesting  inscription 
to  Beladius,  sod  of  Telanus,  tells  that  he  was  aged  forty- 
five  and  in  his  thirty-first  year  of  service,  so  that  he 
began  when  about  fourteen.*^  Curiously  enough,  far  away 
at  Aries,  there  is  an  inscription  to  one  Saturninus,  which 

^  Desjardins,  Geog.  de  la  GatUe  Romain^  i,  368. 
2  Panceroli,  l^otitia^  etc.,  p.  178. 

•  Yaillant,  Retme  Arch^ologiqus,  3rd  Ser.,  vol.  xii. 

*  Daremberg,  Diet,  of  Antiquities, 
^  Yaillant,  Clasiisy  etc.  ' 


No.  1.  Dover  Town. 
No.  4.  Doser,  Weat. 
Nofl.  2,  3,  13    Lympna. 


No9.  6,  8.  Desvres,  Mt.  Gertrude. 
Nob.  6,  7,  10,  11.  12.  Boulogne. 
Nob.  14,  16.  Etaptaa. 
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shows  the  British  fleet  existing  about  a.d.  245.  It 
reads  :^ 

....  NTIVS  SATVRNINVS  EX  ...  . 
LASSIS  BBITANNICiG   PHI  .  . 
....    TIONE  APER  BIZACINY8  O  .  . 
.      VNICIPIO   SEPTIMIA  LIBE  .... 
Y  .  DRITAVS  TE 

This  has  been  read  as  :  ''  Sentius  Saturninus  Exactus 
Classis  Britannicse  Philippianse  natione  Afer  Bizocensus 
oriuiidus  municipio  Septimia  Libera  Thyodritanus  te  .  .  ." 

Besides  any  interest  in  the  general  movements  of  this 
squadron,  one  duty  it  had  to  perform  was  the  protection 
of  commerce  against  the  many  *'  pirates"  in  the  northern 
sea,  who  not  only  hindered  navigation  but  were  a 
menace  to  those  on  shore.*  Especially  was  it  a  duty  to 
watch  the  coast  towards  the  Rhine  and  the  Saxon 
shore.  The  established  Boman  forts  and  castles  were 
all  eastward  of  our  Portsmouth.  In  the  year  287,  one 
Carausius,  being  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  having  this  duty, 
seems  to  have  allowed  the  pirates  their  chance,  con- 
nived at  their  work,  and  enriched  himself  by  annexing 
their  spoil.  ^  His  wealth  and  success  produced  the 
usual  jealousy,  promising  his  death  ;  but  in  anticipation 
he  so  managed  his  business  that,  being  himself  a  skilled 
seaman,  and  having  the  full  confidence  of  his  men,  he 
presently  revolted,*  took  away  the  fleet  protecting  Gaul, 
became  master  of  the  sea,  and,  aided  by  the  **  pirates"  from 
the  Rhine  district,^  seized  Boulogne,  the  chief  naval  base. 
Then  with  his  fleet  he  sailed  for  Britain,  which  at  the 
time  was  thought  safe,  and  so  was  not  strongly  guarded. 
Here  he  was  so  well  supported  that,  being  able  to  keep 
command  of  the  sea,  he  made  himself  Emperor  about 
A.D.  287-8.® 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  a  re-conquest.  The 
Emperor  Maximian  marched  with  an  army  to  the  Rhine, 
but  wanting  both  naval  power  and  seamen,  and  finding 
tempestuous  weather,   he  was   obliged   to  abandon  his 

^  Ferero,  Inscrizione,  etc.  '  Eutropius,  i,  9. 

'  Eutropius,  Brevia^  ix,  21. 

*  EuineniuS)  Paneg.  Const,,  c,  6. 

^  Eumen.,  Const,,  c.  6.  ®  Hi$t,  of  Ca/ravsivs, 
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naval  plan/  and  marched  directly  for  Boulogne.  An 
encounter  took  place  there,  of  which  the  only  particular 
to  be  gathered  is  that  Carausius  was  beaten  and  pursued 
to  the  sea,  where  he  took  ship  and  escaped.*  The  siege 
continuing,  one  Constantius,  who  had  been  appointed  the 
Roman  Admiral,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  with 
wood,  fdscines,  and  large  stones,^  so  that  succour  could  not 
be  received  by  that  way.  Being  thus  unable  to  continue 
a  defence,  the  place  surrendered.  But  Carausius,  deter- 
mined to  try  again,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  to 
succour  or  secure  his  own,  and  now  was  always  victorious. 
All  the  attempts  to  beat  him  were  unsuccessful ;  so  that 
after  several  failures,  Maximian  decided  to  conclude  a 
peace  which  left  Carausius  in  possession  of  Boulogne  and 
of  Britain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  Constantius 
who  effected  a  descent  in  Britain,  and  being  beaten  by 
Carausius  was  obliged  to  make  a  peace,  but  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  the  peace  was  made  with  Maximian.  Dr. 
Stukeley,  with  his  determined  way  of  assertion,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  a  fight  which  produced  this 
treaty  as  occurring  under  the  Isle  of  Wight,  off  Caris- 
brook.  He  gives,  too,  the  date  as  the  5th  of  September, 
A.D.  289,  but  he  gives  no  references  to  any  authority.* 
Nothing,  says  the  Doctor,  '*  could  be  more  furious  than 
the  conflict,  a  second  fight  at  Actium,  but  now  much 
more  glorious,  as  the  Roman  marine  was  much  improved 
since  that  time,  and  Carausius  had  a  peculiar  genius 
therein.  Carausius  totally  overthrew  Maximianus'  fleet, 
which  he  commanded  in  person."^  To  this  he  adds  :  "  The 
Boman  writers  are  dumb  on  this  afiair  of  Maximianus' 
defeat,  by  accusing  the  inclemency  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
like."®  The  writers  may  well  be  dumb,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  of  any  such  event.  The  Doctor  gives 
also  the  full  text  of  the  treaty  "  by  which  Carausius 
retained  Boulogne,  and  was  acknowledged  Sovereign  of 
Britain." 

Carausius,  during  his  reign,  gave  constant  attention  to 

1  Camden.  ^  Mamertin.  '  Eumen.,  c.  6. 

^  MtdaUie  Hist,  of  CarausiuSy  vol.  i,  pp.  90,  170. 

«  P.  86.  «  P.  89. 
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his  navy,  constructed  ships  on  the  Boman  model,  and  hj 
his  persistence  and  frequent  exercising  his  fleet  he  in- 
spired his  subjects  \^'ith  the  same  maritime  ardour. 
Britain  became  a  great  and  independent  maritime  power. 
The  British  fleet  remained  everywhere  triumphant  in  the 
Channel,  and  before  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  and  along 
the  coast  downwards  to  Spain.  None  dared  stir  on  these 
seas  for  fear  of  the  British  fleet.  This  success  brought 
Carausius  the  usual  flattery,  and  he  was  called  ^  ^  King  of 
ships  that  sittest  on  the  rolling  waves."  His  coins  have 
often  thereon  a  ship  or  galley,  and  this  has  produced  a 
suggestion — an  imagination — that  it  represents  the  vessel 
Carausius  had  constructed  for  himself,  and  thus  was  the 
greatest  ornament  of  his  triumph.^  So  matters  were 
when  Carausius  was  assassinated,  a.d.  293-4,  by  Allectus, 
who  succeeded  him.  This  episode  changes  the  history, 
and  must  be  well  marked  to  avoid  often  confusion. 

Under  Allectus,  prosperity  and  power  seem  to  have 
ceased,  and  Britain  was  plunged  in  calamities,  brigandage, 
and  cruelty.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  great  navy 
must  have  been  neglected,  as  it  fairly  disappeared. 

Meantime,  preparations  in  Gaul,  lasting  three  years, 
had  been  in  progress  to  re-establish  an  imperial  fleet. 
When  Caesar  came,  he  had  to  supply  a  fighting  navy, 
vessels  fitted  for  war.  To  meet  his  necessities,  he  estab- 
lished shipbuilding  about  Boulogne,  and  the  same  plan 
was  now  adopted,  but  enlarged,  and  ships  were  built  on  all 
available  rivers  of  Graul.  Some  care  was  taken,  accord- 
ing to  rules  laid  down,  about  the  timber  used.  There 
was  a  proper  time,  and  there  were  proper  days,  for  feUing 
the  trees ;  then  there  was  a  time — a  year — before  the 
tree  was  cut  up,  and  a  further  year  for  the  planks  to  dry 
before  being  used.^  On  occasions  of  haste  or  pressure, 
these  rules  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  timber  was  used 
green.  The  planks  were  fastened  with  brass — i.e.,  bronze 
— nails,  as  we  should  say,  copper-fastened.  Certain  other 
rules  guided  these  naval  aflairs.  In  stormy  weather 
action  was  impossible.  The  best  sea  time  was  considered 
as  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

^  Genebrier,  p.  70.  ^  Vegetius. 
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From  November  to  March  the  seas  were  *'  shut  up." 
Favoured  by  a  dry,  good  time  for  cutting  the  trees,  a  good 
time  for  construction,  and  full  rivers  to  float  the  galleys 
down  to  the  coast,  a  new  imperial  fleet  was  completed. 
Being  collected,  it  seems  to  have  met  with  no  opposition. 
Boulogne  was  again  besieged,  and  with  the  naval  stores 
there  re-captured,  and  the  imperial  naval  supremacy  again 
secured.  Next,  about  a.d.  296,  this  fleet  was  organised 
to  recover  Britain.  One  division,  under  Constantius, 
assembled  at  Boulogne,  and  sailed  for  the  Thames ; 
another  division,  under  his  lieutenant,  Asclepiodote,  as- 
sembled at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was  ordered 
westward. 

It  was  customary  to  have  the  fleet  always  ready,  with 
guardships  on  the  watch  day  and  night,  but  no  action  of 
the  British  navy  has  been  recorded  in  connection  with 
this  very  important  event.  Boulogne  fell,  that  is  all  we 
are  told,  and  Constantius  sailed  on  his  course  eastward 
to  the  Thames  without  opposition,  and  it  can  only  be 
assumed  that  his  enemy  was  either  non-existent  or  with- 
drawn. There  is  thus  no  record  of  any  effort  or  attempt 
against  this  force,  although  it  passed  opposite  the  Bhine, 
where  the  greatest  naval  strength  would  have  been 
expected. 

There  is,  however,  a  short  but  most  interesting  episode 
in  connection  with  the  other,  or  western,  division.  Allec- 
tus,  expecting  a  direct  attack,  and  apparently  not  relying 
on  his  navy,  at  first  took  post  opposite  Boulogne ;  but 
hearing  of  the  divided  intention,  he  placed  some  galleys 
in  ambush  about  the  Isle- of  Wight,  to  intercept  approach 
that  way,  and  himself  drew  back  towards  London  to 
encounter  Constantius,  who  soon  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  arid  was  received  with  such  great  joy  that 
his  march  was  hindered.^  By  reason  of  very  unfavour- 
able weather,  the  western  division  did  not  start  for  a 
few  days  after  Constantius  ;  and  it  further  happened  that, 
just  as  this  division  was  off  the  Island,  there  was  so  dense 
a  fog  that  the  ships,  "happily" — from  the  Roman  point  of 
view — passed  unperceived.     In  the  obscurity  of  the  fog, 

^  Eumenius,  xv,  xyi,  xvii 
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the  Roman  ships  got  separated,  but  continuing  their 
course  were  soon  in  port,  where,  to  show  there  was  to  be 
no  retreat,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  them, 
the  ships  were  destroyed. 

A  naval  division  for  such  an  invasion  must  have  con- 
sisted of  many  vessels,  conveying  a  large  force,  and  the 
British  division  of  Allectus  must  have  been  strong,  or  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  its  work.  The  soldiers  were 
usually  closely  packed,  standing  fully  armed  and  armoured, 
and  were  expected  not  to  complain,  as,  having  only  to  be 
still,  they  were  not  fatigued  by  a  march.  Yet  again,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  mention  of  the  strength,  either  in 
ships  or  men,  of  either  side. 

The  force  next  marched,  without  opposition,  for  London, 
towards  Allectus,  who,  although  but  weakly  supported, 
hastily  attacked,  hoping  to  succeed  before  Constantius 
could  join,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Where  the  landing  of  this  western  division  took  place, 
the  one  piece  of  exact  information  wanted,  is  not  directly 
given  ;  but  as  the  ships  which  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  soon  in  port,  and  the  Ikenild  Street,  the  direct  road 
through  Winchester,  began  at  Clausentum,  that  port 
must,  with  fair  certainty,  have  been  the  objective  of  this 
fleet,  and  so  the  starting-point  for  the  march. 

Clausentum  was  a  much  more  important  place  than 
hitherto  supposed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Claudius 
landed  there.^  It  was  also  a  chief  station  of  Tetricus,  and 
Agricola  made  it  his  landing-place  on  his  march  to  the 
Severn.*  With  Carausius  also  it  was  a  favourite  port.* 
For  a  long  time  its  position  was  undetermined,  as  the 
distances  given  in  the  Itinerary  {Iter,  vii)  did  not  work 
out  a  satisfactory  result ;  but,  by  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  mileage,  assuming  that  an  "  x"  had  been  omitted, 
and  reading  "  30"  for  **  20"  miles  from  Chichester,  and 
accepting  the  ten  miles  given  as  from  Winchester,  it 
fixes  itself  as  our  Bittern  at  Southampton. 

The  next  point  was  to  have  some  evidence  in  proof. 
The  Rev.  Kichard  Warner — a  man  who  did  much  good 

^  Hubner,  Dcu  Romuclve  Ueer  in  Briiannien.    Hermes^  xvi,  527. 
^  Wright,  Celty  Eoman^  cmd  Scucon,  etc. 
'  Arch,y  viii,  93. 
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topographical  work  in  his  time — took  the  matter  up,  and 
made  many  "finds''  by  excavating.  An  illustrated  account 
of  his  work  was  published  in  1792.  Warner  found  two 
walls  of  flint  and  stone  running  across  the  land-surface  : 
the   outer  wall   was   about  9  ft.  thick,  terminating   in 
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round  towers  of  solid  masonry.  Another  semicircular 
tower  was  24  ft.  in  diameter,  its  foundation  being  formed 
of  very  large  stones.  Two  plaster  floors  were  found, 
some  Samian  ware  and  some  common  ware,  and  a  piece  of 
coping  was  met  with,  of  a  character  and  size  which  marked 
it  as  having  belonged  to  a  large  building.     About  9  ft. 
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within  this  outer  wall  was  another  wall,  only  2  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. Amongst  the  several  "  finds"  were  three  dedicatory 
stones:  one  to  Grordian,  one  to  Gallus,  and  one  to  Tetricus.^ 
On  the  opposite,  or  Southampton,  side  of  the  river  was 
another  Roman  building,  since  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  docks  or  warehouses.^  Coins  have  been  found  there, 
and  this  spot  would  mark  some  outwork  of  Clausentum. 

Since  Warner  s  time,  remains  have  been  found  of  a 
strong  wooden  frame  or  quay  work,'  and  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  other  "  finds"  could  be  made  ;  although, 
from  the  large  accumulation  of  mud,  some  of  it  solidified, 
the  place  has  changed  somewhat.  In  making  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Itchen,  several  earthen  vases  were  found,* 
one  small  pot  being  full  of  coins  of  Allectus  :  the  reverse  of 
these  coins  was  a  galley,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  every 
specimen  in  mast,  or  oars,  or  rowers.  Remains  of  Roman 
pavements  were  found  along  the  beach,^now  under  water. 
Altogether,  six  stones  have  been  found,  inscribed  to 
Koman  Emperors  :  one  to  Gordian  the  younger,  one  to 
Gallus  and  Yolusianus,  one  to  Aurelian,  and  three  to 
Tetricus.®  There  seems  to  be  no  memorial  either  of 
Carausius  or  of  Allectus. 

Englefield,  in  a  little  work — A  Walk  through  South- 
ampton^ 1801 — does  not  even  mention  Clausentum;  but 
in  his  second  edition  (1805),  he  adds  some  notes  and 
illustrations  of  the  *' finds,"  and  gives  a  plate,  or  plan,  of 
the  land.  He  does  not  record  or  illustrate  any  work  or 
knowledge  of  his  own  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  his  plate  he 
has  introduced  a  distant  second  fosse,  or  ditch,  thus 
introducing:  the  way  to  error  and  untruth.  There  has 
been  nothing  found,  or  in  any  way  met  with,  to  suggest 
or  connect  this  depression  with  antiquity.  This  sort  of 
thing  should  not  be  done.  Warner  recorded  actual  work, 
and  has  left  just  bare  facts  and  a  bare  plan  :  a  record  of 
truth. 

^  Hiibner,  Inscr.  Brit.j  1148-50. 

2  Horsley,  Jno. 

3  Da  vies,  J.  S.,  Hist.  Southampton. 

*  Companion  Bound  Southamiptony  1799. 
•''  Hampshire  Repository ^  vol.  i,  p.  113. 
«  Wright. 
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On  becoming  king,  Carausius,  like  all  his  kind, 
quickly  exercised  his  right  of  coining  ;  and  coins  bearing 
his  emgy  are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  at  Clausen- 
turn.  One  such  bears  the  letter  c ;  one  has  M  s  o  (read 
as  "  moneta  signata  Clausenti '')  ;  and  another  has  s  p  o 
C'signata  pecunia  Clausenti'').^  A  goodly  list  of  coins 
bearing  these  letters  could  be  added.^  Another  writer 
gives  a  coin  with  the  legend  monet  auqgo.,  as  represent- 
ing Moneta,  the  goddess  of  Money,  since  Carausius  owed 
so  much  of  his  success  to  his  wealth.  In  the  exergue 
is  the  letter  c,  which  (says  one)  denotes,  ''  in  all  proba- 
bility," Clausentum.*  Another  coin  attributed  to  Carau- 
sius, given  with  the  boldest  confidence  and  supported  by 
an  engraving,  seemed  at  first  to  confirm  these  statements 
or  arguments.  It  has  on  the  reverse  the  wolf  and  two 
boys,  and  for  legend  P.  M.  tr.  pot.  v.  cos.  mi  (Pontifex 
Maximus,  tribunicia  potestate  quintum,  Consul  quartum), 
thus  marking  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  year,  a.o.  294. 
In  the  exergue  are  the  letters  c  l  a,  says  our  author/ 
thus  helping  more  emphatically  to  mark  Clausentum.  A 
plate  of  this  coin  is  given  as  bearing  these  letters ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  writer,  he  mentions  his  original  as 
shown  in  Hearne's  Walter  of  Hemingfordy  and  a  refer- 
ence to  that  work^  shows  all  this  quotation  to  be  false — 
one  of  the  many  amazing  and  most  unwarrantable  asser- 
tions by  the  same  writer.  The  letters  in  Hearne  are 
given  as  cea,  and  correctly,  with  the  conclusion  that  they 
stand  for  Caesar.  There  is  no  intimation  or  suggestion 
about  OLA,  or  Clausentum. 

The  medallic  history  of  Carausius  is  especially  interest- 
ing, as  necessarily  his  coins  can  be  found  only  in  Britain  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  quotations  from  or  references  to 
reputed  authorities,  it  cannot  be  accepted  that  these,  or 
any  coins,  were  minted  at  Clausentum.      There  is  a  field 

*  Wright,  Celtj  Roman^  and  Saxon. 

*  Akerman,  J.  G.,  Descriptive  Catalogii€f  vol.  ii. 

*  SteroDson,  S.  W.,  Diet,  Roman  Coins,  p.  180. 

^  Stukeley,  W.,  MedaUic  Hist,  of  Carausius,  pp.    69,  253 ;    Plate 
XX  iX,  No.  2. 

^  Preface,  p.  xlix. 
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mining  district  speaking  always  of  peace  and  prosperity- 
Thus  Clausentum  shows  no  sign  oF  a  miltary  character, 
nor  even  much  of  a  civilian  residential  occupation. 

Warner,  "  craving  to  be  allowed  to  sport  for  a  moment 
in  the  wilds  of  conjecture/'  suggests  the  name  as  derived 
from  Clausus,  *'shut  up,"  and  intuSy  ''within ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  land-locked :  a  fair  description  of  the  situation. 
Sheltered  thus,  it  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  large,  well- 
placed,  protected  depdt  for  the  export  of  western  produce. 
As  such  it  was  exactly  suited.  The  voyage  to  Gaul  would 
be  entirely  possible  and  safe,  being  wi^in  the  narrow 
seas,  well  west  of  the  pirates'  haunts,  with  the  guardian 
fleet  intervening.  Kichard  of  Ciceter  decides  this  when 
he  tells  us  that  '^  Towards  the  ocean  the  chief  port  of  the 
Belg^  is  Clausentum.^' 


s=>j:;; 
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THE  WALLS  OF   WALLINGFORD. 


Bt  I.  CHALKLEY  GOULD,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
{Read  at  the  Reading  Congrettf  1905.) 

WAS  glad  to  note  that  in  his  inaugural 
address  Mr.  Keyser  referred  to  the 
vallum  protecting  Old  Wallingford  on 
the  nortn,  south  and  west,  as  one  of  the 
prehistoric  remains  of  Berkshire. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  the 
pre-Roman  period  we  must  assign  this 
earthwork  wall,  of  which  the  remains  present  so  im- 
posing an  appearance  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
some  students  of  ancient  defences  regard  the  town  wall 
as  coeval  with  the  Castle  works,  which  occupy  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  town  enclosure,  and  were  constructed 
within  the  historic  period.  Assuming  the  correctness  of 
my  view,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  in  Wallingford  the 
remains  of  two  separate  and  distinct  schemes  of  defence : 
one  the  town  wiiU  for  the  protection  of  all  inhabiting  the 
good  town,  the  other  the  Castle  works,  constructed  pro- 
bably for  the  advantage  of  Norman  lords,  the  men  who 
reduced  the  conquered  Saxons  to  a  condition  little  better 
than  servile. 

The  earthen  town  wall  demands  our  first  attention, 
not  only  on  account  of  priority  of  age,  but  also  because 
its  remains  have  excited  much  conjecture  and  specula- 
tion. 

The  wall  has  been  variously  claimed  as  Celtic,  Roman, 
and  post-Roman.  First,  let  us  see  what  was  here,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell  by  that  which  is  left.  Looking  back  to  a 
far  distant  period,  we  see  a  settlement  occupying  a  large 
area  (about  114  acres)  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
high  rampart  of  earth  and  a  deep  moat,  the  former  no 
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doubt  surmounted  by  a  sturdy  timber  wall  or  stockade 
with  a  raised  walk  behind  it,  whereon  the  defenders 
could  operate.  On  the  eastern  side  the  great  river,  with 
its  morass,  afforded  ample  protection.  The  wall  of  earth 
and  timber  was  pierced  on  the  western  side  by  a  strongly 
defended  passage-way,  while  on  the  east  was  the  well- 
guarded  ford  over  the  river. 

As  much  of  the  town  wall  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation,  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  urge  them 
to  preserve  from  the  least  mutilation  every  portion  which 
is  in  their  care ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  apoeal  may  be 
made  to  those  private  owners  who  possess  other  sections 
to  treat  with  reverence  this  relic  of  Britain's  past  story. 

When  was  this  town  wall  constructed  ? 

Some  cling  to  the  theory  of  Koman  origin.  They  may 
be  correct :  I  will  certainly  not  dogmatise  on  my  own 
views,  but  I  can  see  no  evidence  that  the  Imperial 
invaders  of  Britain  built  the  wall,  and  cannot  but  agree 
with  the  late  Mr.  Hedges,  whose  large  and  valuable  book 
shows  that  he  regarded  Wallingford  as  a  British  fortified 
town,  though  **  there  exists  evidence  sufficient  to  show 
almost  to  a  certainty  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the 
town  was  a  place  of  note,  strongly  entrenched,  and  pro- 
bably a  military  station."^  That  they  occupied  the  place 
is  certain,  for  the  military  exigencies  of  their  advance 
would  necessitate  the  occupation  of  so  important  a  ford 
over  the  river ;  but  that  it  was  a  Roman  town,  in  the 
sense  that  Chester,  Yerulam,  Colchester,  and  some  others 
were,  is  very  doubtful. 

Had  Wallingford's  wall  been  of  Roman  origin,  we 
should  find  traces  of  its  continuation  on  the  fourth  or 
river  side  of  the  enclosure. 

It  was  for  long  thoug^ht  that  the  Romans  were  content 
with  a  water  guard  where  such  existed  on  one  side  of 
their  stations,  and  we  were  told  of  Richborough's  three 
sides. and  of  those  of  Burgh  Castle  by  Yarmouth;  but 
examinations  have  proved  that,  though  long  lost  to  sight, 
the  walls  of  these  places  once  extended  on  the  water  side. 

At  Wallingford  such  was  not  the  case.     I  speak  with 

1  HisUyry  of  Wallingford,     By  John  Kirby  Hedges.     1881. 
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the  diffidence  of  one  whose  examinations  have  been  some- 
what cursory,  but  venture  to  say  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  northern  portion  of  the  river  side  is  concerned,  there 
never  was  a  wall.  My  impression  is  that  the  ford  over 
the  river  was  the  cause  of  a  Celtic,  pre-Roman  settlement 
on  this,  the  higher  bank  ;  and  that,  growing  in  trade  and 
population,  the  settlement  was  early  defended  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth  with  its  moat  outside,  this  moat  being  filled 
with  water  by  the  stream  which  flows  in  from  the  west. 
Now  its  waters  run  only  to  the  south  and  east,  but  there 
is  proof  that  the  current  in  earlier  days  was  divided  to 
flow  north  as  well  as  south.^ 

It  may  be  that  in  the  days  when  Briton  fought  Briton 
there  were  but  two  ways  into  the  town,  the  west  gate, 
and  the  ford  way  on  the  east ;  but  when  Roman  rule 
brought  order  and  encouraged  trade,  gateways  were 
opened  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  the  place 
rendered  more  accessible  for  traffic  and  market. 

Some  writers  claim  that  the  wall  was  constructed  by 
Romanised  Britons  after  the  departure  of  the  Imperial 
legions.  Clark  adopts  this  view,^  but  such  origin  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved  by  any  yet-recorded 
evidence. 

The  main  point  relied  upon  in  support  of  this  theory  is 
the  rectangular  form  of  the  enclosure,  but  rectangular 
strongholds  existed  even  in  the  far-away  age  of  bronze, 
and  they  were  constructed  in  the  subsequent  early-iron 
period  ;  indeed,  there  was  never  a  time  when  people  did 
not  make  square-shaped,  or  any  other  shaped,  defences 
which  best  suited  the  position.  Nature  guided  the  forms 
of  hundreds  of  early  camps  by  the  contour  of  the  hills 
and  so  forth,  but  here  on  the  levels  of  the  river  Nature 
left  man  to  form  the  castrametation. 

^  The  clever  way  in  which  the  waters  flowing  from  the  west  were 
.  made  to  aid  the  defence  of  the  town  is  worth  noting.  Originally  the 
ooarse  was  straight  through  the  site  to  the  Thames,  but  at  the  west 
side  the  course  was  artificially  stopped,  the  waters  forced  to  flow 
around  the  ramparts,  and  the  former  bed  of  the  stream  filled,  and 
subsequently  built  over. 

2  Mediasval  Military  Architecture  in  England,     By  Geo.  T.  Clark. 
1884. 
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Leaving  the  prehistoric  walls  of  the  town^  we  pass  to 
those  of  the  later  defensive  work — the  mighty  stronghold 
which  occupied  over  30  acres  in  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  Wallingford.  There  may  still  be  seen  its  triple 
rampart  and  moats,  defences  against  the  open  country 
on  the  north,  and  its  strong  protection  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  itself :  all  suggestive  of  the  great 
change  brought  to  England  by  the  Norman  conquerors, 
whereby  it  became  a  question,  not  of  defending  an  already 
existing  town,  as  such,  but  of  establishing  a  feudal  lord 
in  safe  quarters,  whence  he  could  take  his  share  of  the 
work  of  controlling  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  England. 
As  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Field  tells  the  history  of  this  Castle,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  on  the  important  part  it 
played  in  Norman  and  later  days,  and  we  may  pass  to 
the  material  evidences  which  remain. 

Though  many  sections  of  the  earthworks  have  been 
mutilated  to  accommodate  the  site  to  modern  residential 
purposes,  enough  exist  to  show  the  general  scheme.^  We 
see  that  the  leading  feature  was  a  high,  artificial  mount, 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with  throughout  England  and 
Normandy,  reared  not  to  carry  stone  structures,  but  to 
be  surmounted  and  encircled  by  wooden  defences  ;  strong 
palisades,  or  stockades,  of  timber  perhaps  wattled  and 
plastered,  for  newly  thrown-up  earth  cannot  carry  the 
weight  of  masonry. 

Surrounding  the  mount  was  its  deep  fosse,  or  moat  f 
and  beyond,  on  the  north,  was  the  principal  court,  or 
bailey,  with  its  triple  defences  and  complicated  series  of 
banks  and  ditches :  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  a 
high  rampart,  partly  natural,  overhung  the  waters  of  the 

*  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  modem  "  Oastle  Lane**  was 
made,  cutting  deeply  through  the  heart  of  the  works,  and  destroying 
their  continuity.  Why  it  was  made  it  is  easy  to  see,  but  not  the  less 
to  be  lamented. 

^  Mr.  Hedges,  excavating  the  mount,  found  it  to  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  stone,  sloping  upwards  towards  the  outside,  and  forming 
a  saucer-shaped  base  for  the  earth. 

'  It  is  possible  that  the  fosse,  or  moat,  did  not  extend  round  the 
north  base  of  the  mount,  though  probably  it  did,  but  has  been  filled  in 
for  pasturage. 
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A.     Moat  filled  in  here  in  modem  dajrs. 

ENLAKtiiiD  View  of  Wallingford   Cabtle. 

Scale,  208  ft.  to  1  in. 
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river,  which  in  early  days  touched  the  foot  of  the  steep 
slope.  This  large  court  was  doubtless  well  occupied  with 
buildings,  barracks,  halls,  and  stables ;  while  south-west 
of  the  mount  was  a  smaller  court,  still  containing  some 
fragments  of  walls  and  towers  of  stone. 

Stone  succeeded  timber  in  later  days,  when  the  long 
succession  of  years  had  solidified  the  earth  of  artificial 
ramparts  and  mounts,  or  was  used  earlier  when  a  natural 
hard  foundation  was  near  the  surface,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Wallingford  Castle. 

Even  while  all  else  was  constructed  of  earth  and 
timber,  the  Norman  military  architect  usually  inserted  a 
gateway  or  gatehouse  of  masonry  where  he  pierced  the 
wall,  and  threw  his  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  Such  a 
well  guarded  entrance- way  may  have  been  on  the  west, 
but  if  so,  it  has  been  swept  away  by  modem  alterations. 
There  is  some  trace  of  a  passage-way  to  the  water  side  at 
the  south-east  ansfle  of  the  Castle,  but  all  other  entrances 
are  modern.  . 

Before  concluding,  something  must  be  said  as  to  the 
date  of  these  Castle  earthworks.  It  will  have  been 
gathered  from  my  remarks  that  I  look  upon  the  works  as 
appertaining  to  the  Norman  period,  and  I  think  that  much 
of  it  was  the  work  of  Robert  D'Oyley,  completed  in  1071, 
while  other  portions — extensions  of  the  original — we  may 
owe  to  Plantagenet  days. 

Domesday  records  the  destruction  of  eight  hagae  (pro- 
bably meaning  houses,  with  their  appurtenances)  for  the 
construction  of  the  Castle — 

Pro  castello  sunt  viii  \hagae\  destructae. 

If  by  this  we  understand  that  a  new  castle  was  built — 
as  I  think  we  may — we  are  faced  by  the  difficulty  that 
thirty  acres  (the  area  of  the  Castle  precincts)  is  a  space 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  eight  hagae  of  the  average 
size  of  those  recorded  as  existing  in  Wallingford. 

The  entry  in  Domesday  Book  states  that  there  were 
276  hagae  in  the  town,  of  which  eight  were  destroyed. 

As  we  know  the  space  within  the  walls  to  have  been 
114  acres,  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  shows  that 
eight  average  hagae  would  occupy  about  three  acres, 

9» 
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which  is  the  space  covered  by  many  of  the  early  Norman 
castles,  and  probably  D'Oyley's  work  was  no  larger,  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  acres  of  the  Castle  works  being 
added  later. 

Mrs.  Armitage  has  ably  championed  the  Norman  origin 
of  mount  and  court  castles,  including  this;^  while  our 
Associate,  Mr.  T.  Davies  Pryce — an  earnest  student  of 
the  earthworks  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  England 
— inclines  to  an  earlier  origin  for  many,  and  possibly  for 
Wallingford.^ 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  exact  date  of  the  Castle's 
construction,  I  cannot  but  conclude  by  thanking  the 
Misses  Hedges  for  affording  facilities  for  a  quiet  exami- 
nation of  the  earthworks,  and  congratulating  them  on 
the  possession  of  a  place  beautiful  by  nature  and  so  full 
of  archsBological  interest. 

^  "Early  Norman  Castles  of  England,''  English  Historical  Review^ 
1904. 

2  ''The  Alleged  Norman  Origin  of  Oastles  in  England."  Ibid,  1905 


THE  CHAPEL   OF   THE    HOSPITAL  OF   ST. 
JAMES,  WIGGINTON,  TAMWORTH. 

Bt  CHARLES  LTNAH,  Esq..  F.S.A. 

"Philip  db  Makmton  foimded  the  hospital  of  St.  James,  dose  to 
Tainworth.  In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  king's  writ,  &a 
Inquisition  was  taken  in  1285,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage 
which  the  Crown  would  sustain,  if  license  should  be  given  to  Philip  de 
Marmyon  to  assign  certain  properties  to  the  master  of  the  hospital,  for 
the  maintenance  of  five  priests  who  should  celebrate  divine  service 
there,  and  the  issue  was  in  his  favour." 

"Two  years  afterwards,  Philip  de  Marmyon  granted  this  hospital, 
with  its  appurtenances,  and  pasture  in  Ashfield  for  four  oxen  and 
two  horses,  to  William  de  Gombrey  Hall,  for  a  time,  there  to  celebrate 
services  for  his  soul,  until  he  should  place  in  it  either  religious  men  of 
the  PremoDStratenslan  Order,  or  secular  priests  who  should  bear  upon 
them  eigjitifn  elypei.  This  hospital  remained  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ; 
and  in  1534,  when  Robert  Ferrott  was  chaplain,  was  endowed  with 
lands  valued  at  £3  6«.  8d.  annually."' 

HE  remains  of  this  chapel  are  situate  in 
the  parish  of  Wigginton,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mi]e  from  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Editha,  at  Tamwortb.  The  plan 
is  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  tvpe,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave,  21  ft.  3  ins.  long  and 
14  ft.  8  ins.  wide  inside,  and  a  chancel 
14  ft.  9  ins.  long  and  10  ft.  10  ins.  wide.  Its  last  use 
was  that  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  its  perversion  to  that 
purpose  brought  about  much  mischief  to  the  original 
structure.  Its  west  wall  was  taken  down  and  substituted 
by  one  of  bricks,  with  a  fireplace  and  domestic  windows 
therein.  The  south  and  east  walls  of  the  chancel  were 
partly  taken  down  and  pierced  for  windows,  and  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  was  broken  into  for  the  insertion 
1  The  Bittory  o/Tamworth.     By  Charles  Ferrers  Palmer. 
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of  a  window.  The  chancel-arch  was  removed,  and  the 
void  in  its  wall  made  considerably  wider.  At  the  present 
time  the  chancel  is  roofless,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  in 
bad  condition.  Notwithstanding  all  this  destruction, 
there  still  remains  a  most  interesting  little  building, 
bearing  its  own  unerring  testimony  to  its  ancient  origin 
and  later  alterations.  Except  the  west  wall,  all  the 
others  remain  very  much  as  they  were  first  built.  There 
is  detail  sufficient  remaining  to  make  it  apparent  that  it 
was  in  the  Norman  period  that  this  little  house  of  prayer 
was  raised.  The  masonry  of  its  walls,  the  north  doorway, 
the  remaining  impost  on  the  line  of  the  springf  of  the 
chancel-arch,  and  the  base  mould  on  the  north  flank,  are 
all  clearly  indicative  of  the  work  of  this  date.  The 
architectural  feature  of  main  interest  is  the  south  door- 
way, which  is  an  insertion  of  an  exquisite  early  example 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  window  south  of  the 
nave,  with  its  head  of  two  lights  and  its  upper  jambs  of 
the  right  width  for  them,  is  also  of  architectural  interest ; 
and  not  less  so  is  the  fact  that  tHe  wall  beneath  this 
window  had  been  in  early  times  converted  into  a  doorway, 
the  jambs  and  other  features  of  which  still  remain.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  the  head  and  jambs  and  sill 
of  a  window  of  three  lights  are  still  preserved,  corre- 
sponding with  the  window  to  the  south  of  the  nave  ;  but 
these  windows  are  later  insertions  into  the  early  walls. 
It  is  probable  that  the  little  chapel  originally  depended 
for  its  window  light  on  a  few  small  single  openings  in 
each  of  its  walls.  The  accompanying  drawings  roughly 
illustrate  the  architectural  character  of  the  building  as  it 
now  appears.  As  an  architectural  relic  of  the  far  past 
the  little  building  is  worthy  of  appreciation  by  all  who 
value  historic  memories. 


NOTE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Association  has  made  a  small  grant  in 
aid  of  the  restoration  of  this  valuable  relic,  we  insert  the  following 
additional  information,  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Lynam. 

The  ruins  are  on  part  of  a  site  recently  purchased  for  building  on. 
The  owner  of  the  land  and  chapel  entered  upon  his  building  arrange- 
ments with  the  intent  of  taking  down  the  little  ruin,  but  the  interest 
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attached  to  it  having  been  brought  to  his  notice,  he  has  conceded  that 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £100  the  chapel  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land,  about  500  yards  in  extent,  shall  be  given  up,  provided  the 
building  be  restored  to  its  original  use,  and  that  services  will  be 
resumed  and  maintained.  The  Vicars  of  Wigginton  and  Tarn  worth  are 
willing  that  services  should  be  revived  as  far  as  practicable,  and  would 
rejoice  if  the  little  building  is  saved,  and  a  resumption  of  its  original 
purposes  brought  about. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  site  and  building,  the  expense  of 
restoration  will  have  to  be  met ;  but  the  amount  of  this  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  work  carried  out.  The  whole  reason 
and  aim  of  this  proposal  would  be  negatived  if  any  course  were  adopted 
not  of  the  strictest  conservative  kind,  for  it  is  the  preservation  of  every 
possible  tittle  of  what  remains  of  the  old  building  that  alone  is  sought 
for,  and  therefore  nothing  more  than  simple  repair  and  reinstatement 
should  be  attempted.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  brought  up  to  a 
due  fitness  for  church  attendance,  and  this  will  involve  considerable 
outlay.  The  chancel-roof  will  require  reinstating,  and  the  nave  roof 
repairing  generally.  The  walls  will  require  making  good  where  taken 
down,  and  repairing  throughout,  and  the  west  wall  externally  repairing, 
being  now  of  a  single  brick  only  in  thickness.  The  internal  plastering 
will  require  to  be  made  good,  and  also  the  floor  throughout.  The 
reinstatement  of  the  chancel-arch  would  be  desirable,  but  not  an  actual 
necessity.  Doors  and  windows  will  have  to  be  provided. '  Altogether, 
the  cost  of  purchase  and  restoration  will  amount  to  £350.  For  this 
sum  an  ancient  Staffordshire  relic  of  Norman  and  later  times  would  be 
preserved,  and  the  church's  services  revived  in  a  consecrated  fabric, 
desecrated  for  many  years  past. 


(proceedings  of  CQe  (^etfociation. 


Wbdnesdat,  April  18th,  1906. 
0.  H.  OoMPTON,  Esq.,  Vicr-Prbbidkbt,  in  the  Ohair. 
Thanks  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  returned  to  the  donors  of 
the  following  presents  to  the  Library  : — 

To   ike   Boyal   lostitute   of   British    Architects  for  Nos.   2  and  10, 
Vol.  xiii,  3rd  Series. 
„       Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archieological  Society,  for  "  Tran- 
sactions," Vol.  «xviii,  Part  1,  1905. 
„       Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  for  Vol.  xxxvi,  Part  1, 
1906. 
Tha  following  member  was  duly  elected  : — 

J.  Thos.  Bdmonds,  Carlton  Villa,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Foreter  read  a  paper  oa  "  The  Tenth  Iter  of  Antoninus 
and  the  Roman  Stations  in  the  North  of  England."  He  accepted 
Mr.  Watkin's  identification  of  the  route  as  far  as  OTerborougb,  and 
traced  it  from  that  place  to  Watercrook,  near  Kendal,  Ambleside,  and 
Ravenglass.  The  western  stationsp«r  ti?ieam  valli  the  writer  attempted 
to  identify  as  follows  ; — Petriana,  Btanwix  or  Old  Carlisle  ;  Aballaba, 
Fapcastle  ;  Congavata,  Malbray  ;  Axelodunum,  Maryport ;  Gahrotenti*, 
Burrow  Walls ;  Tunnoeelum,  Moresby ;  Glannihanta,  Ravenglaas  : 
Alio,  Watercrook;  and  Bremeieracutn,  Ribchester.  OleTvtaum  and 
Vxroitidiim,  he  considered,  must  be  sought  for  to  the  south  of  Ribches- 
ter. These  last  four  stations,  with  the  other  garrisons  under  the  Dux 
Sritarmian-itm,  he  held  to  be  parts  of  a  ring  of  forts  encircling  the  hill 
country  of  the  northern  counties,  placing  Danum  at  Doncaiter,  Mor- 
bitim  at  Templeborough,  Arbeia  at  Almondbury,  Dietia  at  Ilkley, 
C&ncangium  at  Bainbridge  in  Wenaleydale,  Lavatrae  at  Bowes,  Ver- 
terae  at  Brough,  Braboniaenin  at  Kirby  Thore,  Metglova  at  Whitley 
Castle,  Magaa  at  Old  Town  in  Allendale,  and  Longovicum  at  Lan- 
chester. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL   MEETING. 

Wbonkbdat,  Mat  2nd,  1906. 

R.  H.  FoBSTBR,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ballot  was  d«clared  open,  and,  after  the  usual  interval,  was 
taken,  with  the  following  result : — 

President 
Charles  E.  Kiysbb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

JKe  officio — Thb  Dukb  of  Norvolk,  K.G.,  Earl  Marshal  ;  The  Duke,  of 
SuTHBRLAND,  K.G. ;  Thb  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.  ;  The  Marquess  of 
Oranbt  ;  Thb  Earl  of  Mount-Edgoumbe  ;  The  Earl  Nelson  ;  The 
Lord  Mosttn  ;  Colonel  Sir  Walter  Wilkin,  K.C.M.G. ;  Thomas 
HoDOKiN,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. ;  R.  £.  Leader,  Esq.,  B.A.;  Lieut. -Colonel 
Clifford  Probyn  ;  M.  J.  Sutton,  Esq.,  J. P. 


C.  H.  Compton,  Eaq. 

The    Vert   Rev.    The   Dean    of 

Durham,  D.D. 
Sir   John   Evans,    K.C.B.,   D.C.L., 

F.  fv>  o. ,  r .  S.  A. 
Professor  John  Fbrousson,  LL.D. 
L  Chalkutt  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Robert  Hovbnden,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


T.  Cann  Huoghes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  M.A. 

R.  Duppa  Lloyd,  Esq.,  F.R.Hut.Soc. 

W.  J.  Nichols,  Esq. 

George  Patrick,  Esq.,  A. R. LB. A. 

J.  S.  Phbn6,  Esq.,  LLD.,  F.S.A 

Samuel  Rayson,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Winstone,  Esq.,  M.D. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
R.  H.  FoBSTER,  Esq.,  M.A 

Honorary  Secretaries. 

Geobgb  Patrick,  Esq.,  A.R.LB.A. 
J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Esq. 

Council. 

Robert  Bagster,  Esq.  |  S.  W.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  M.A,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  H.  Cart,  M.A.  j  Basil    Lawrence,   £Ssq.,  LL.D. 

W.  Dbrham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.M.  ;  A.  Oliver,  Esq.,  A.R.LBA. 

Emanuel    Green,    Esq.,    F.S.A.,  J.  H.  Porter,  Esq. 

F.R.S.L.,  i  W.  H.  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Richard  Hobsfall,  Esq.  <  C.  J.  Williams,  Esq. 

W.  E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.K.Hist.Soo.  I  T.  Cato  Wobsfold,  Esq., F.R.Hist.8oc. 

Auditors. 
Cecil  Davis,  Esq.  |         Gordon  P.  G.  Hills,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  Treasurer,  read  the  following  . — 

Treasv/rer^s  Report, 

'^  Thanks  to  the  sucoess  of  the  Reading  Congress,  the  accounts  for 
t  he  year  show  a  small  balance  to  the  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
•  ncome  from  subscripbions  has  been  deficient,  and  a  large  amount 
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remains  oatstanding  under  this  head.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  of 
this  amount  will  come  in  during  the  current  year,  and  that  the  income 
of  the  Association  will  be  further  increased  by  the  election  of  new 
Associates,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  count  upon  an  equally  large  profit  from 
the  Congress  of  1906. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the  cost  of  producing  the  Jou/mal 
is  stated  more  accurately  than  last  year,  when  items  for  other  work 
done  by  the  same  printers  were  included  under  this  head.  These  are 
now  shown  separately,  and  the  first  entry  on  this  side  shows  the  cost 
of  producing  three  parts  of  the  Journal,  This  cost  has  been  heavy, 
mainly  owing  to  expense  incurred  for  illustrations  and  corrections ; 
but  with  careful  management  it  6hould  be  possible  to  keep  the  cost 
of  each  number  of  the  Jou/mal  down  to  an  average  of  £30  or 
jB32,  in  which  case  the  Association  ought  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to 
resume  a  quarterly  issue." 

Mr.  George  Patrick,  Hon.  Secretary,  then  read  the  following : — 

Secretari/s  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31«^,  1903. 

"The  Hon.  Secretary  has  the  honour  to  report  that  the  number  of 
subscribing  members  has  increased   during  the  twelve  months  since 
oar  Annual  General  Meeting  in  1905.      After  deducting  losses  by 
death  and  resignations,  the  total  membership  to  date  of  subscribing 
Associates  appears  to  be  271. 

"  A  sub-committee  of  the  Council  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  rules,  and  their  report  will  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration and  approval,  or  otherwise,  this  afternoon. 

"  A  revised  list  of  Associates  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  issued 
shortly. 

"Since  the  resignation  of  the  Editorial  Secretary — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Astley — the  editing  of  the  Jowrnal  has  been  carried  on  by  a  small 
sub-committee,  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  editor. 

"  Considering  that  it  would  be  for  the  greater  advantage  of  the  Asso- 
ciation if  a  younger  and  more  energetic  Secretary  were  appointed,  your 
present  Hon.  Secretary  placed  his  resignation  of  the  office  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oouncil,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve  until  a  successor 
could  be  met  with. 

*' Although  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  subscribing  membership 
is  increasing,  it  would  be  still  more  so  to  find  members  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  as  regards  the  preparation 
of  papers  for  the  evening  meetings  and  the  exhibition  of  antiquitiefi^ 
and  an  increased  attendance  at  the  Annual  Congress. 
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*'The  Hon.  Secretary  desires  to  apologise  for  the  meagreness  of  this 
Report  in  some  particulars,  as,  owing  to  recent  circumstances,  the 
requisite  information  is  not  in  his  possession. 

"Geo.  Patrick,  Hon,  Secretary" 

The  meeting  then  considered  and  passed  a  number  of  alterations  in 
the  Rules  of  the  Association,  which  had  been  recommended  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Council.  The  Rules,  as  revised,  will  be  circulated  at 
an  early  date. 

Wednesday,  May  16th,  1906. 
C.  H.  OoMPToN,  Esq.,  Vicb-Peesidbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Winstone  exhibited  a  copy  of  an  early  edition  of  the  Homilies — 
an  excellent  specimen  in  the  original  binding. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma.  M.  A.,  Vice-President,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Some  Relics  of  the  Cornish  Language,''  giving  an  interesting  account  of 
the  existing  manuscripts,  some  of  which  have  never  been  printed  ;  and 
also  tracing  the  many  survivals  of  this  ancient  tongue  which  remain  in 
the  Cornish  dialect  of  the  present  day. 

Wednesday,  June  218T,  1906. 
C.  H.  CoMPTON,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members  were  duly  elected  . — 

St.  0.  Baddeley,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
H.  T.  Weyman,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  8,  Mill  Street,  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Patrick  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Mann  on  *'  The  Roman  Resi- 
dency at  Darenth  '"  in  which  the  author,  after  describing  the  remains, 
contended  that  from  the  size  of  the  buildings,  and  especially  the 
stabling  accommodation,  the  place  must  have  been  the  official  quarters 
of  the  Roman  Governor  of  the  district,  and  not,  as  other  authorities 
have  supposed,  a  fuller's  house  and  workshop.  A  discussion  followed, 
some  members  supporting  Mr.  Mann's  view,  while  others  thought  that 
the  official  character  of  the  building  had  not  being  made  out ;  and  it 
was  suggested  that  possibly  the  place  may  have  been  a  mansio  on  the 
road  between  London  and  Richborough. 
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I  Chbbtney  Abbey. 


Qlo^icee  of  (£fooft0. 

Ohertset  Abbey  :  An  Existence  of  the  Past.  By  Luct  Wheeler. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Swinfen  Eady.  London  :  Wells  Qardner, 
Darton  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  history  of  a  great  religious  foundation  is  always  a  fascinating 
study,  more  particularly  when  we  can  i  race  it  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Christian  England.  What  story,  for  insUnce.  is  more  engrossing  than 
the  ricissitudes  of  the  little  community  which,  founded  on  Holy  Island 
by  Aidan,  eventually  grew  into  the  majestic  Abbey  of  Durham ;  or  the 
tale  of  Hexham  Priory,  from  the  time  when  Wilfrid  built  "  the  finest 
church  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,"  to  the  day  when  the  Master  of 
Ovingham,  in  1536,  "beyng  in  harnes,  with  a  bowe  bentt  with 
arrowes,"  stood  on  the  walls,  ready  ''to  defend  and  kepe  the  same  with 
force''  1  On  another  page  Mr.  Ditchfield  has  traced  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon ;  and  in  this  volume  we  have  a  detailed  account 
of  another  great  mitred  Abbey  beside  the  Thames. 

The  stories  of  these  pre-Conquest  foundations  run  on  more  or  less 
paraUel  lines  :  there  is  the  same  initial  enthusiasm,  the  same  calamities 
daring  the  Danish  invasions,  the  same  period  of  laxity,  and  the  same 
revival  of  religious  life;  then  we  find  the  same  ambition  for  archi- 
tectural splendour,  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  temporal  juris- 
diction, till  at  last  opulence  and  privilege  bring  on  the  inevitable 
period  of  decay.  In  this  book  we  may  follow  the  history  of  Ohertsey 
Abbey  through  all  these  stages.  Nominally  founded  by  Frithwald, 
an  ealdorman  of  Surrey,  in  a.d.  666,  it  owed  its  life  and  organisation 
to  its  first  Abbot,  Erkenwald,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  a  remark- 
able man  even  in  that  period  of  remarkable  men  and  women — the  age 
when  England  imported  Aidan  and  Theodore,  and  produced  Wilfrid, 
Cnthbert,  Hild,  Caedmon,  and  Baeda.  Miss  Wheeler  describes  the 
thirteenth  century  as  the  "Monastic  Golden  Age,"  but  the  phrase 
might  more  truly  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  the  opening 
of  the  eight  centuries :  a  period  golden  not  with  material  wealth,  but 
with  work  and  workers. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  writer  through  her  minute  and 
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interesting  account  of  the  Abbey's  history,  its  possessions,  and  its 
privileges  ;  but  we  must  notice  one  point  which  is  of  some  importance — 
the  suggested  identification  of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  in  1152,  with 
Hugh  de  Puiset^  who  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  following  year. 
The  identification  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  each  case  Hugh  is 
described  as  a  nephew  of  King  Stephen ;  and  though  none  of  the 
northern  historians  mention  the  Abbacy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
young  man  (he  was  tweuty-five  in  1153)  was  a  pluralist.  Before  his 
election  to  the  see  of  Durham  he  was  Treasurer  and  Archdeacon  of 
York.  If  the  suggestion  be  correct,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
Chertsey  should  have  supplied  the  two  Bishops  of  Durham  to  whom 
we  owe  the  majestic  donjon  of  Norham  Castle  by  the  Tweed,  built  by 
Ralph  Flam  bard,  who  was  Abbot  of  Chertsey  from  1092  to  1100,  and 
restored  by  Hugh  de  Puiset  in  1154. 

In  the  title  the  Abbey  is  described  as  **an  existence  of  the  past," 
and,  unfortunately,  the  description  is  only  too  correct,  since  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  edifice.  Much  of  the  material 
was  used  in  building  the  palace  of  Oatlands,  which  in  its  turn  has 
disappeared  almost  as  completely  as  the  Abbey.  Happily,  a  number 
of  mediaeval  encaustic  tiles  have  been  recovered  from  the  site  of  the 
latter  building,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.     To  these  a  special  chapter  is  devoted. 


Neolithic  Man  in  North-East  Surrky.     By  Walter  Johnson  and 
William  Wright.     London :  Elliot  Stock,  1906. 

The  ever-increasing  interest  that  is  excited  by  the  engaging  study  of 
Neolithic  Man  renders  any  addition  to  literature  that  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  eras  of  this  country  most  welcome  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  untiring  efforts  made  by  savage  man  to 
attain  civilisation  in  the  remote  past. 

In  ancient  times,  the  peoples  of  all  countries,  from  far  Egypt  to 
Scandinavia,  were,  at  one  stage  of  their  development,  users  of  flint  and 
bone  implements  only ;  and  there  is  no  difference  between  some  of  the 
flint  knives  and  arrow-heads  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Thebandesert 
and  those  so  frequently  discovered  in  our  own  Thames  valley. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  this  enthralling  study  is  quite  a  modern 
one,  for  although  the  ancients  of  historical  times  were  acquainted  with 
stone  implements,  they  did  not  connect  them  with  man,  but  looked 
upon  them  with  superstition,  attributing  them  to  the  gods.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  fairies  were  held  accountable  for  their  manufacture, 
flint  arrow-heads  being  called  elf-bolts ;  and  at  the  present  time,  in 
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6atljing  districts  of  Iireland,  the  peasants  still  believe  in  their  efficacy 
to  cure  disease  by  touch. 

With  this  book  and  a  few  flint  implements  before  us,  we  can  shut 
our  eyes  to  our  everyday  surroundings,  and  picture  the  days  when  man 
brought  down  his  quarry  with  a  flint-tipped  arrow,  and  proceeded  to 
skin  and  dismember  it  with  his  flint  knife :  that  useful  tool  without 
which  he  would  have  been  in  no  better  position  than  the  wild  beast 
that  has  to  rend  its  food  with  claws  and  teeth.  Further,  to  show  how 
effective  these  simple  weapons  were,  bones  of  animals,  and  even  of 
man  himself,  have  been  found  with  Neolithic  arrow-  and  lance-heads 
still  firmly  embedded  in  their  structure. 

This  ably- written  book  is  not  only  delightfully  instructive,  but  will 
also  suggest  to  the  reader  the  joy  of  being  a  collector  of  the  seemingly 
imperishable  witnesses  of  early  man's  ingenuity  therein  described. 
Apart  from  the  interesting  description  of  the  Neolithic  implements, 
the  topographical  chapters,  dealing  with  prehistoric  camps  and  track- 
ways, are  of  especial  value  to  Surrey  ramblers  with  antiquarian 
proclivities. 


NoTBs  ON  THE  Earlier  Histort  OF  Barton-on-Humber.    By  Robert 
Brown,  Junior,  F.8.A.     London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1906. 

This  is  a  scholarly  work,  bearing  evidence  of  patient  research,  and  the 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  book  which 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Barton- 
on-Humber,  and  incidentally  upon  the  county  of  Lincolnshire  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  times. 

Barton-on-Humber  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity  in  a  district  closely 
associated  with  Roman  civilisation,  although  not  itself,  apparently,  of 
Roman  foundation.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Brown's  valuable  work  that 
Barton  was  an  important  road-centre  in  Romano-British  times.  Its 
greatest  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish 
periods  of  our  country's  history,  which  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  this 
volume,  commencing  with  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  purely 
Anglo-Saxon,  derived  from  the  words  here — barley,  and  t'dn  —  an 
enclosure.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name  Beretiin  appears  in  Domesday 
as  Bertone;  in  the  Lindsey  Survey^  a.d.  1115,  as  Bartuna;  in  a 
Final  Concord  of  a.d.  1202  as  Bareton ;  in  a  Final  Concord  of 
A.D.  1207  as  Bacthon  :  in  a  Final  Concord  of  a.d.  1238-9  as  Barthon; 
and  in  a  map  of  Lincolnshire,  a.d.  1576,  as  Bato,  now  Barton.  The 
author,  however,  does  not  assert  that  the  Saxon  invaders  founded  the 
town,  but  considers  that  they  gave  the  name  Beretun  '^  to  a  town  of 
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Romano-British  origin,  which  already  occupied  the  site,  and  displayed 
to  them  the  characteristics  suggested  and  implied  in  this  Saxon  name." 

A  very  interesting  feature  is  the  connection  of  the  great  Mercian 
Bishop  Ceadda,  or  St.  Chad,  with  Barton,  where  it  is  considered  very 
probable  he  established  a  Christian  church,  with  its  connected  buildings 
on  a  site  previously  regarded  as  sacred  to  some  heathen  god,  which  was, 
indeed,  no  uncommon  practice.     The  general  characteristics  of  Anglo- 
Saxon   defences   and   fortifications,   as  appertaining   to   Barton,  are 
described  with  fulness,  from  which  it  appears  that  Anglo-Saxon  Barton 
was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  dyke ;  but  the  town  was  never  at 
any  period  of  its  history  defended,  as  a  whole,  by  stone  walls  and 
towers.     The  Danes  have  left  a  deep  impress  both  on  the  place-names 
and  on  the  ordinary  language  of  the  town,  neighbourhood,  and  shire, 
and  some  interesting  reminiscences  are  given. 

Of  the  celebrated  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  the  tower 
and  western  adjunct  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  author  has  much  to 
tell,  and  his  description  is  good  and  up  to  date.  He  places  the  date  of 
the  tower  in  the  reign  of  Cnut — probably  about  a.d.  1020.  The  later 
pages  of  the  volume  before  us  treat  of  the  history  of  Barton  in  the 
Norman  period,  and  we  are  promised  a  second  volume  dealing  with  the 
parish  in  both  Plantagenet  and  Edwardian  days.  The  work  is  well 
illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  and  views ;  and  as  it  is  divided  into 
sections  instead  of  chapters,  with  detailed  subsections,  the  absence  of 
an  Index  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 


Qlrc$atofogtca£  Qlo^ee. 

DiseoverieicU  (A«  Castle  of  Seiweattle^fon'TytiK.—'^^  are  indebt«d 
to  Mr.  R.  Oliver  Healop,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Correspondent  of 
the  Association,  for  the  following  commnoication  : — 

The  Kewcaatle  Society  of  Antiquaries  recently  conducted  excava- 
tions on  the  site  known  as  "The  Heron  Pit,"  just  within  the  great 
gateway,  or  Black  Gate,  leading  into  the  Castle  Garth.  The  name  of 
this  site  waa  acquired  from  William  Heron,  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land fi'om  1247  to  1257,  who  built  a  prison  adjoining  the  south 
curtain  wall  during  his  period  of  office.  Until  quite  recently  the  area 
had  been  covered  by  a  row  of  half-timber  houses,  probably  of  seveu- 
teenth-centary  date.  Their  demolition  uncovered  the  curtain  along 
its  entire  length  from  the  outer — and  earlier — wall  of  the  Castle 
enclosure  to  the  Black  Gate.  Excavations  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W,  H,  Knowles,  F.S.A.,  revealed  Heron's  pit  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  entirely  subterranean,  and  removal  of  the  earth 
with  which  it  had  been  filled  showed  it  to  consist  of  four  walls  of 
excellent  ashlar  work,  forming  a  square  pit  measuring  10|  ft.  by  8^  ft. 
in  area.  This  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  12  ft.  Beam-holes  show 
the  level  of  its  heavily-supported  ceiling,  a  trap-door  in  which  bad 
given  access  to  the  prison  below.  In  1358  the  sheriff  of  the  period 
accounted  for  the  cost  of  repairs,  and,  from  his  detailed  statement, 
this  trap-door  w4b  shown  to  have  been  renewed  with  the  heavy  iron  bar 
»nd  lock  with  which  it  was  fastened.  When  this  was  closed,  light 
and  air  must  have  been  excluded,  the  four  walls  of  the  cell  having 
neither  slit  nor  air-hole  in  their  faces.  In  this  fourteenth-century 
account,  particulars  of  a  building,  44  ft.  long,  erected  over  the  Heron 
Pit,  are  given.  One  step  above  the  door-level  of  this  structure  the 
curtain  wall  is  pierced  by  a  zigzag  pasea^'e,  giving  access  to  a  latrine 
over  the  Castle  moat.  Further  excavation  adjoining  the  Pit  revealed 
the  site  of  the  inner  drawbridge,  and  the  recess  in  which  the  apparatus 
for  lifting  or  withdrawing  it  had  worked.  The  bridge  had  crossed  a 
190li  10 
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gap  in  the  roadway,  extending  apparently  the  entire  width  between 
the  curtain  walls,  and  forming  a  chasm  about  9  ft.  wide  by  12  ft.  deep. 
Its  sides  were  faced  with  carefully-dressed  and  well-built  ashlar,  and 
at  its  southern  end  a  doorway  and  passage  led  through  the  outer  walL 
On  the  inner  side  the  door  had  a  shouldered  head,  whilst  its  exterior 
door  closed  against  a  pointed  arch,  and  was  secured  within  by  a  heavy 
spar.  From  the  position  of  this  doorway  and  its  low  level,  its  exit  must 
have  been  close  to  the  margin  of  the  moat,  where  it  appears  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  sally-port. 

The  excavations  and  the  adjoining  site  have  been  roofed  over,  and 
the  large  apartment  thus  enclosed  has  been  utilised  as  a  wing  to  the 
Museum  for  the  reception  of  a  portion  of  the  Society's  collection  of 
Roman  inscribed  and  sculptured  stones. 

Winchester  CcUhedi^cU.-^^verj  now  and  again  the  archaeological 
world  and  the  admirers  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  are 
startled  by  alarming  reports  of  serious  danger  to  one  or  another  of  our 
grand  old  cathedrals,  caused  by  the  fall  of  some  portions  of  the  fabric. 
Subsequent  examination  generally  shows  that  this  damage  is  due  to 
failure  of  the  foundations  to  support  the  superimposed  weight  of  the 
structure,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  laid,  or  to 
both  combined. 

In  the  case  of  Winchester,  to  which  public  attention  was  directed,  in 
February  last,  by  the  fall  of  some  portions  of  the  stone- vaulting  of  the 
choir,  the  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth  under 
pressure  from  above.  The  eastward  portions  of  the  Cathedral  have 
been  threatened  with  a  serious  disaster,  happily  now  in  considerable 
measure  averted  by  the  judicious  steps  taken  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
upon  the  advice  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A., 
in  consultation  with  Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  partners,  the  well-known 
civil  engineers. 

The  Cathedral  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  gently  sloping  from  west  to 
east,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  hard  gravel,  overlaid  with  deposits  of  peat 
and  marl,  of  about  7  ft.  and  6  ft.  in  thickness  respectively,  with  some 
9  ft.  of  vegetable  earth  in  addition  as  surface  soil.  The  hard  gravel, 
therefore,  at  the  eastern  end  lies  at  a  depth  of  over  22  ft.  from  the 
ground  level.  This  depth  appears  to  have  been  too  great  for  the 
builders  of  the  eastern  addition  in  the  late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth 
centuries  to  cope  with,  and  they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  grillage, 
or  timber  foundation,  laid  upon  the  marly  soil.  According  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  report,  referred  to  in  The  Builder  of  April  21  st,  the  whole 
eastern  end  of  the  building  was  originally  supported  by  a  grillage 
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formed  of  two  layers  of  tree-trunks  laid  crosaways  to  each  other  in  the 
soft  soil.  The  Builder  further  says :  "  Many  of  the  trunks  remain 
sound ;  but  others,  as  we  have  seen  for  ourselves,  are  so  decayed  that 
portions  may  be  crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  Even  if  the 
timber  had  remained  sound,  there  would  still  have  been  settlement, 
for  the  trunks  have  been  pressed  down  into  the  soft  earth  by 
the  weight' of  the  masonry  above.  The  last  mentioned  difficulty  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  by  the  builders,  who  extended  the  Lady-Chapel 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  grillage  then  employed  was  made  of 
proportionately  greater  area,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  more 
effectually." 

In  order  to  arrest  any  further  settlement,  and 'permanently  secure 
the  foundations,  it  became  necessary  to  underpin  the  affected  parts  and 
carry  down  the  foundations  to  the  hard  gravel.  This  was  not  an  easy 
task,  as,  after  the  removal  of  the  peat  the  water  flowed  into  the 
excavations,  and  the  assistance  of  divers  had  to  be  obtained,  who 
deposited  sacks  of  Portland  cement  upon  the  gravel-bed,  and  grouted 
them  in  with  cement.  Upon  this  a  solid  base  of  cement  concrete  was 
laid,  to  receive  the  new  footings  of  hard  brick  in  cement  under  the  old 
walls.  The  dangerously-defective  condition  of  the  vaulting  and  the 
cracks  in  the  walls  are  receiving  the  most  careful  attention  ;  and  we 
hope  and  believe  that,  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Mr.  Jackson  and 
his  colleagues,  the  future  safety  of  the  Cathedral  is  assured.  The 
measures  undertaken  are  solely  those  of  preservation  of  the  structure 
for  future  ages ;  but  they  are  necessarily  of  a  costly  nature,  and  the 
Dean  will  be  grateful  for  any  contribution  from  those  who  love,  value, 
and  appreciate  the  noble  architectural  achievements  of  our  forefathers. 

BaseavdUions  at  Holm  Cultram  Abbey,  Cumberland — We  are  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Baxter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Holm  Cultram,  for  the 
following  note : — 

In  February  last,  while  certain  improvements  were  being  carried 
out  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Holm  Cultram,  important  dis- 
coveries were  made  beneath  an  uneven  mound,  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  fortunately  free  from  graves,  about  twenty-five  yards  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  Church.  Apart 
from  the  mound  formation,  the  situation  was  suggestive  :  on  the  very 
spot  or  thereabouts  the  tower  had  fallen  on  New  Year's  Day,  1600, 
bringing  down  the  greater  portion  of  the  chancel ;  it  was  there  that 
the  new  chancel,  hastUy  rebuilt  oi!lt  of  the  old  material,  and  gutted 
by  fire  in  1604,  fell  into  a  ruinous  heap. 

A  few  days'  diligent  work  revealed  more    than  was  anticipated, 
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AmoDgst  the  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  fragments  of  pill&n,  and  loose 
pieoes  of  tiling  that  were  unearthed,  there  were  at  least  four  objects 
of  interest.  First  in  order  came  two  capitate,  representing  different 
periods  of  architectu  redone  a  typical  piece  of  Early  English  work, 
closely  resembling  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  existing  nave  ; 
the  other  an  arched  capital  of  the  Decorated  period,  with  a  floral 
design  above  the  arch  on  either  side,  and  near  the  outer  edge  a  string- 
ing with  double  tie-band  at  intervals  of  an  inch  and  a-half :  a  head 
also  appears  to  be  missing.  Then  came  a  aniall  image  of  the  Vii^n 
or  some  saintly  woman,  aurmounted  by  a  cross,  and  the  lower  portion 
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of  an  image  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  a  fringe  of  angels  at 
either  side,  very  beautifully  sculptured. 

These  discorenes  were,  however,  thrown  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance by  the  greater  discovery  which  followed— the  existence  of  the 
lower  portion  of  a  doorway,  4  ft.  in  width,  and  75  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  present  Church.  It  is  set  in  a  solid  wall  exactly  in 
line  with  the  pillars  of  the  nave.  On  either  side  of  the  doorway  are 
the  bases  of  two  pillars,  with  some  very  vigorous  moulding,  and  dog- 
tooth ornament  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  On  the  south  sido  of 
this  entrance,  in  what  must  have  been  the  chancel,  is  a  flooring  of 
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tesselated  tiles,  small  in  size  but  of  good  design,  similar  to  those  which 
formed  the  flooring  of  the  aisles,  many  specimens  of  which  are  still  to 
he  found  in  this  district.  Within  the  doorway  on  the  north  side  many 
square  encaustic  tiles  of  larger  dimensions  were  discoyered,  and  these 
formed  a  circular  pattern  with  a  floral  ornamentation  and  a  black 
cross,  the  cognisance  of  the  Abbey. 

Ten  feet  westward  from  the  doorway,  in  the  wall  which  joins  it,  is 
a  base,  5  ft.  square  on  which  must  have  rested  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
tower.  To  the  east  of  the  doorway  on  the  chancel  side,  at  the  last 
stage  of  the  work  of  excavation,  a  large  stone  step  was  discovered, 
possibly  a  chancel  step. 

The  excavations  are  of  importance,  as  affording  material  for  the 
correction  of  previous  ideas  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  north 
transept  and  the  tower.  According  to  a  MS.  bearing  date  circa  1600, 
Holm  Cultram  church  was  **  93  yards  long,  45  yards  broad.  The 
length  of  the  chancel  was  32  yards,  the  breadth  21  yards;  from  the 
steeple  (which  was  in  the  middle)  to  the  lower  church  door,  54  yards 
.  .  .  and  the  steeple  being  19  fathoms  stood  upon  the  chancel."  It  is 
now  concluded  that  the  north-eastern  pillar  of  the  tower,  and  not  the 
north-western,  as  was  supposed,  rested  on  the  aforementioned  base ; 
that  the  crossing,  in  all  probability,  was  on  the  site  of  the  tower,  and 
that  the  transepts  were  not  so  far  eastward  as  had  generally  been 
conjectured.  The  doorway  in  question  must  have  been  east  of  the 
transept,  and  outside  it,  and  may  possibly  have  led  into  the  Chapter- 
hoase.  Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  plan  agrees  with  the  measure- 
ments in  the  old  document.  The  only  difficulty  is  Bishop  Nicholson's 
statement  that  the  nave  had  nine  arches.  On  the  present  hypothesis, 
it  would  only  have  eight,  but  possibly  the  transept  arch  was  counted 
as  a  bay. 

The  discoveries  are  also  interesting,  as  revealing  work  of  such 
artistic  merit  as  to  suggest  the  richness  and  flnish  which  must  have 
characterised  the  perfect  structure.  The  existing  church,  unfor- 
tunately, consists  of  no  more  than  the  six  western  bays  of  the  nave, 
the  clerestory  and  aisles  having  been  removed,  and  the  arches  walled 
up  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Wall  a/nd  Vallum  bettoeen  Tyne  and  Solwa/y, — Our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes,  F.G.S.,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  on  March  28th, 
1906.  The  Paper,  which  is  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Comparative 
Ages  of  the  Koman  Wall  between  Solway  and  Tyne,  and  the  struc- 
tures associated  with  it,"  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of 
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an  eTer-fauinatmg  series  of  problems.  Mr.  Holmes  is  of  opinion  that 
the  vallum  is  of  pre-Roman  origin,  and  marks  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  settled  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Tyne,  Irthing,  and  Eden  to  make  a  boundary  between  their  settle- 
ments and  the  ground  over  which  a  more  or  less  migratory  people 
might  drive  their  flocks  and  herds.  He  also  contends  that  such 
camps  as  Yindobala,  Hunnum,  Procolitia,  and  Boroovicus — command- 
ing neither  road  nor  river,  but  likely  to  be  useful  as  camps  of  refuge — 
were  of  later  date  than  the  rest.  It  is  most  improbable,  he  says,  that 
these  would  be  built  before  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  the  latest  of 
them  he  ascribes  to  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  wall 
between  Sol  way  and  Tjrne,  uniting  camp  to  camp,  was  built,  Mr. 
Holmes  concludes,  only  when  the  barrier  of  Antoninus  tended  to 
become  untenable — probably  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the 
fifth  century. 

We  have  been  supplied  with  the  following  note  on  tjie  subject : 
The  tribal  boundary  theory  of  the  vallum  has  received  weighty 
support  recently,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accep- 
tance. The  design  is  too  complicated,  and  too  expensively  carried 
out;  and  several  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  southern  side  must 
in  early  times  have  been  quite  unsuited  for  agriculture.  There 
is,  however,  still  room  for  much  careful  observation,  especially  in  the 
interesting  section  between  Sewingshields  and  Carvoran.  Here  the 
engineer,  whether  Roman  or  pre-Roman,  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  There  were  marshes,  and  even  shallow  lakes,  to  be 
avoided,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  earth  to  be  found  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  the  southern  slopes  of  the  basalt  hills  being  only 
thinly  covered.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  dealing  with  these 
difficulties  he  has  kept  the  vallum,  as  far  as  possible,  within  sight  of 
the  nearest  point  of  the  wall,  but  the  matter  requires  further  investi- 
gation. The  same  suggestion  would  explain  the  fact  that  at  several 
points  the  vallum  is  overlooked  from  the  south. 

In  dealing  with  the  dates  of  the  stations,  Mr.  Holmes  seems  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  a  strategical  theory,  and  to  under-estimate 
the  evidence  of  the  actual  remains,  and  especially  of  inscriptions. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  few  remains  at  Yindobala,  Hunnum,  and 
Frocolitia;  but  the  gateways  and  other  buildings  at  Borcovicus  cer- 
tainly belong  to  an  early  period,  and  Frocolitia  has  yielded  an 
inscription  mentioning  Flatorius  Nepos.  Moreover,  Borcovicus  was  a 
wall  station  or  nothing ;  if  a  '*  camp  of  refuge"  had  been  needed  in 
that  neighbourhood,  it  would  certainly  have  been  placed  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  wall,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Mr.  Holmes's 
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theory  in  view  of  what  we  know  of  the  degenerate  character  of  th^ 
masonry  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  occupation  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  Yegetius'  account  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  legions  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  we  cannot  credit  them  with  so  fine  a 
work.  Further,  why  did  they  not — at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the 
line — use  the  already  existing  ditch  of  the  vallum  1 

It  is  probable  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  Agricola.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  Clyde  to  Forth 
frontier  was  maintained  continuously  after  his  recall,  or  that  the 
Antonine  barrier  was  held  after  Oaracalla  abandoned  his  father's 
conquests.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Tyne  to 
Solway  line  was  the  frontier  under  Hadrian ;  that  Lollius  Urbicus 
extended  it  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  and  that  early  in  the  third 
eentury  it  was  again  contracted,  Blatum  Bulgium  and  Bremenium 
becoming  the  northernmost  outposts.  Later,  about  a.d.  300,  the 
tinea  vaUi  became  once  more  the  frontier. 

T?ie  Roman  ArUiquUiea  Committee  for  Yorkshire, — On  June  25th 
last,  the  Committee  visited  the  Blackstone  Edge  moors,  on  the  borders 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Roman 
road,  the  pavement  of  which  is  the  finest  remaining  in  Britain.  Its 
width  varies  from  18  ft.  on  the  western  to  14  ft.  on  the  eastern  slope, 
and  the  centre  of  the  pavement  is  composed  of  massive  stones,  which 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  trough-shaped.  The  cause  or  purpose  of 
this  troughing  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  but  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  use  of  skids  by  vehicles  descending  the  hill.  About  half 
way  up  the  Lancashire  slope,  where  the  rise  is  1  in  4j^,  a  branch  road 
deviating  from  the  Roman  road  was  made  in  post-Roman  times,  and 
where  the  branch  road  fii*st  deviated,  coming  down  hill,  the  trough 
stones  have  apparently  been  removed,  the  suggestion  being  that  it  was 
not  possible  otherwise  to  get  the  wheel  out  of  the  trough.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill,  1,400  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  the  supposed  site  of  a  Roman 
camp.  Near  this  spot,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sutcliffe,  F.G.S.,  has  recently 
carried  out  some  excavations,  close  to  where  three  large  flat  stones  lay, 
and  disclosed  a  peculiar  rectangular  stone  structure  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  apparently  about  a  foot  high,  though  perhaps  more,  which  the 
three  stones  might  have  exactly  covered.  It  is  thought  that  this  may 
be  a  British  cist  or  tomb,  and  Mr.  Sutcliffe  has  agreed  to  examine  the 
interior.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  mediseval  track  and  a  British 
track — the  latter  5  ft.  deep  in  places — may  be  seen.  The  road  on  the 
Yorkshire  slope  in  many  places  shows  no  very  distinct  trough  marks 
in  the  central  stones,  though  lower  down  the  ruts  are  very  deep  and 
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clear.     Parts  of  this  road  are  thought  to  have  been  re-laid  in  post- 
Roman  times,  with  Roman  material. 

We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Bodington,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  commenced  the  excavation  of  a  viUa  at  Middleham,  and 
the  Committee  hopes  to  make  some  trial  excavations  at  Cawthorn 
Camps,  near  Pickering,  this  autumn,  with  a  view  to  excavating  the 
whole  site  in  subsequent  years,  if  the  indications  are  favourable. 

The  Committee,  though  primarily  composed  of  a  number  of  York- 
shire Societies,  has  power  to  co-opt  other  persons  who  are  interested  iu 
the  work,  at  a  subscription  of  2«.  6d,  per  annum,  or  a  composition  life 
fee  of  £1  Is.  The  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Mr.  S.  D. 
Kitson,  Greek  Street  Chambers,  Leeds. 
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THE   ISLE  OF  ICTIS  AND  THE  EARLY  TIN 

TRADE. 

By  EMANUEL  GREEN,  Esq.,  P.S.A. 
{JUad  N<yv€mber  I5th,  1905.) 

ROM  certain  allusions  or  statements  in  old 
writers,  it  has  been  assumed  and  accepted 
that  in  prehistoric  times  there  was  an 
export  trade  in  British  tin,  shipped  from 
an  island  called  Ictis,  lying  somewhere 
off  the  coast.  This  island,  the  story 
says,  became  a  peninsula  at  low  water, 
and  could  then  be  reached  by  dry  land,  when  the  tin 
was  brought  to  it  and  sold,  shipped  to  Gaul,  and  carried 
across  to  Marseilles  on  horseback. 

The  great  puzzle  here  has  been  the  whereabouts  of 
this  island  :  a  puzzle  which  has  caused  much  doubt  and 
wild  guess-work  without  any  satisfactory  result.  By 
some  it  should  be  St.  Michael's  Mount,  off  Penzance  ;  by 
others,  it  was  the  Black  Rock  at  Falmouth ;  by  others, 
it  was  St.  Nicholas's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar, 
near  Plymouth  ;  by  others,  it  was  the  Isle  of  Portland ; 
and  by  others,  it  was  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Yet  again — 
and  most  absurd  of  all — it  has  been  supposed  and  asserted 
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to  be  the  Isle  of  Wight,  solely  because  its  name  is  some- 
what like  Vectis,  the  latin  name  for  that  island.  To 
make  this  argument  possible  requires  a  capacious  imagi- 
nation indeed.  The  sea — a  deep  sea — from  the  mainland 
of  Hampshire,  must  be  made  to  dry  up — in  imagination  ; 
the  necessary  accommodation  must  be  found  on  the 
island  side — by  imagination  ;  and  then  the  tin  must  be 
dragged  to  it  overland — ^a  further  piece  of  imagination  ; 
and  all  this  without  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  suggest  the 
thought,  and  with  the  fine  port  and  dep6t  of  Clausentum 
(Bittern,  our  Southampton),  actually  in  use  close  at 
hand.  If  history  can  be  satisfied  with  such  work,  it 
must  be  a  waste  of  time  to  seek  for  facts. 

Archaeology  and  geography  have  been  so  ruthlessly 
violated  on  this  subject  that,  so  far,  the  attempts  to 
determine  the  question  have  resulted  in  failure,  and  this 
chiefly  from  the  continued,  persistent  endeavour  of 
writers  to  accept  or  adopt  old  theories  and  statements. 
To  substitute  for  the  chaotic  confusion  and  traditional 
fallacy  which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  a  genuine,  precise, 
and  critical  examination  of  the  story  must  be  fairly 
acceptable,  and  also  hopeful  for  the  truth.  The  first  step 
towards  accuracy  will  be  gained  when  all  legends  or 
guesses  are  cast  aside. 

The  old  writers,  as  authorities,  quoted  singly  and 
without  context,  have  been  used  too  often,  not  for  what 
they  could  teach,  but  rather  to  be  forced  into  agreement 
with  preconceived  or  predetermined  intention.  They 
must  necessarily  be  quoted  again,  but  now  in  chronolo- 
gical close  order,  only  to  show  the  origin  of,  and  to 
explain,  the  existing  arguments. 

Herodotus,  the  Greek  author,  about  B.C.  450,  did  not 
know  of  Britain  certainly  as  an  island.  It  was  thought 
then  to  be  either  joined  to  Spain  and  Gaul,  or  only 
separated  from  these  by  a  narrow  channel.^  This,  the 
first  author  to  be  quoted,  is  also  the  first  to  mention  tin. 
'*  Concerning  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,"  he  writes, 
**I  am  unable  to  speak  with  certainty,  nor  am  I  acquainted 
with  the  Cassiterides,  from  whence  our  tin  comes."  Thus 
tin,  for  him  and  ofenerallv,  did  not  come  from  Britain. 

1  Bk.  HI,  115. 
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Passing  on,  in  order  of  time,  about  B.C.  265,  one 
Timasus  gave  a  rather  uncertain  account  of  Britain  ;  but 
he  gives  us  the  foundation  of  what  follows  on  this  tin 
question.  To  his  mention  of  Britain  he  adds,  *'  an  island 
called  Mictis,  lying  inwards,  in  which  bright  lead  (candi- 
dum  plumbum)  is  found,  is  within  six  days'  sail,  and  the 
Britons  sail  over  to  it  in  coracles  of  osier  covered  with 
hides."^ 

Two  little  starts  in  our  confusion  have  here  been  made  : 
one  by  the  introduction  of  bright  lead,  translated  tin, 
and  the  other  by  the  mention  of  the  island  of  Mictis, 
which  produced  it.  For  it  must  be  at  once  noticed  that 
it  was  Mictis  which  produced  the  tin,  not  Britain ;  and 
further,  the  island  was  six  days'  sail  from  Britain,  not 
attached  to  or  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  intimation  that 
the  Britons  in  their  coracles,  if  we  can  suppose  they  sailed 
six  days  at  sea  in  such  craft,  brought  anything  with 
them  or  did  anjrthing  more  than  sail  over. 

Pytheas,  another  writer  of  a  little  later  date  (about 
B.C.  260),  implies  that  he  came  over  to  Kent,  and  that  he 
travelled  in  Britain  ;  but  he  gives  no  hint  about  tin,  or 
that  there  was  any  communication  with  any  tin  district 
or  with  the  Continent.^  He  only  tells  us  that  Kent  is 
some  days'  sail  from  Gaul,  and  that  the  extreme  points 
of  the  two  countries  lie  opposite  to  each  other  :  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Britain  opposite  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Gaul,  and  the  western  extremity  opposite  the 
western. 

No  notice  is  met  with  now  for  two  centuries,  when 
(about  B.O.  50)  one  Posidonius  is  said  to  have  crossed  to 
Britain,  and  to  have  given  the  name  Altiventeum,  other- 
wise Bolerium,  to  some  part  of  it.  The  name  suggests 
experience  of  a  south-wester.  There  certainly  was  a 
current  idea  that  the  winds  were  so  strong  that  neither 
man  no^  horse  could  stand  against  them.  With  this 
new  name  comes  another  start  in  our  confusion. 

Posidonius  does  not  mention  British  tin  ;  but,  writing 
of  Iberia  (Spain),  he  tells  us  that  beyond  the  Lusitanians 

^  Pliny,  ^at.  Hist,  Bk.  iv,  c.  30. 

2  Strabo,  Bk.,  iv,  c.  iv,  2. 
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(Portugal),  in  the  Cassiterides,  tin  was  found  and  ob- 
tained by  digging. 

The  ancients  of  these  days,  as  seen  here  and  from 
Herodotus,  believed  that  all  tin  came  from  this  district 
of  Iberia  or  from  these  islands,  the  Cassiterides,  supposed 
little  islands  and  unvisited,  but  imagined  to  be  situated 
off  the  coast  of  Spain.  They  got  the  name  from  the 
Greek  word  /caaairepo^^  tin.  Pliny  speaks  of  but  one 
island  called  Cassiteros,  because  tin  was  first  brought 
from  it.^  Strabo  makes  the  number  ten,  and  near  each 
other.  Of  metals,  he  says,  they  had  tin  and  lead.  The 
traffic,  he  adds,  is  carried  on  from  Gades.  Those  "  who 
journey  northward  towards  the  Artabri  (Galicia)  have 
Lusitania  on  the  right ;  and  opposite  the  Artabri  are  the 
islands  denominated  the  Cassiterides,  situated  in  the 
high  seas,  but  under  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Britain. 
There  is  one  thing  peculiar  to  these  islands  :  at  a  full  sea 
they  look  like  islands,  but  in  low  water  they  look  like 
peninsulas."^ 

Here,  again,  it  must  be  noticed,  it  was  the  Cassiterides, 
within  sight  of  and  presumably  connected  with  the 
Spanish  coast,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  Britain, 
which  produced  the  tin,  and  the  trade,  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  was  from  Gades.  Britain  is  mentioned  only 
because  its  western  end  was  believed  to  be  immediately 
opposite,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

One  Publius  Cassius  is  said  to  have  visited  the  works 
about  B.C.  50,  and  found  the  metals  were  dug  out  at  but 
little  depth.  He  told  what  he  had  learnt  to  those  who 
wished  to  traffic,  though  the  passage,  he  says,  was  longer 
than  from  Britain.  Yet  we  have  been  told  that  these 
islands  could  be  seen  from  the  Artabri  coast,  and  at  low 
water  were  peninsulas.  As  Publius  neither  went  to  nor 
saw  Britain,  he  could  know  nothing  of  it,  either  a^  to 
distance  or  anything  else.  Like  other  writers,  he  was 
only  repeating  and  relying  on  the  then  belief  that 
Britain  was  somewhere  opposite  in  the  ocean.  Also,  he 
gives  neither  starting-point  nor  time  occupied  in  the 
transit.     His  little  story  is  imperfect,  and  his  informa- 

1  Vol.  ii,  p.  225.  2  Strabo,  Bk.  n,  c.  v,  16. 
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tion  leaves  us  unsatisfied.    May  be,  he  learned  somewhat 
of  the  works,  but  that  he  visited  them  is  not  in  evidence. 

Strabo,  who  repeats  Pytheas,  helps  us  to  understand 
more  fully  the  position  and  belief  when  he  describes 
Britain  as  having  its  longest  side  parallel  to  Gaul,  its 
length  being  about  the  same.  The  length,  he  tells  us, 
— beginning  at  Kent,  its  most  eastern  point,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine — extends  to  the  western  extremity, 
which  lies  over  against  (i.e.,  opposite)  Aquitaine  and  the 
Pyrenees.  In  another  passage  he  says:  **The  Pyrenees 
terminate  at  the  ocean  ;  opposite  this  are  the  western 
coasts  of  Britain."  Britain,  he  adds,  produces  corn, 
cattle,  gold,  silver  and  iron.  Again,  there  is  no  mention 
of  either  tin  or  lead. 

The  plain  assertion  here  of  the  extension  of  the  western 
extremity  of  Britain  downwards  to  opposite  the  Pyrenees 
accounts  for  the  idea  that  the  Cassiterides — as  being  off 
the  Spanish  coast — must  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
between  that  coast  and  the  coast  of  Britain.  This  shows 
the  same  belief  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pytheas. 
It  shows,  too,  that  the  coast  of  Britain  was  still  un- 
known. 

We  now  come  to  another  time — an  historic  time — the 
time  of  the  Romans.  CsBsar,  having  determined  to  go  to 
Britain,  on  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne, 
made  special  inquiries  of  travelling  traders,  to  learn  all 
he  could  of  the  country,  the  people,  the  localities,  har- 
bours, and  landing-places;  **all  which,"  he  says,  "were 
unknown  even  to  the  Gauls,  as  none  except  merchants 
generally  go  thither  unadvisedly ;  nor  even  to  them  was 
any  portion  known  except  the  sea-coasts  and  those  parts 
opposite  Gaul."^  As  might  be  expected,  then,  after 
calling  these  merchants  from  all  parts,  he  gained  from 
them  little  or  nothing,  either  of  the  size  of  the  island, 
the  inhabitants,  the  system  of  war,  or  the  harbours.  He 
learned,  like  other  writers,  and  describes  Britain  as 
triangular,  one  side  being  opposite  Gaul,  with  Kent 
looking  towards  the  east,  and  another  side  towards  Spain 
and  the  west.  **The  most  civilised  people,"  he  adds, 
are  they  who  inhabit  Kent,  which  is  a  maritime  district ; 

^  CcMor ;  De  Bella  GaUico^  Bk.  iv,  c.  20. 
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they  do  not  differ  much  from  Gallic  customs."  He  heard 
that  plumbum  album — translated  tin— was  produced  in- 
land, and  in  the  maritime  district  there  was  iron  but  the 
quantity  was  small.  To  him  and  his  narrators,  the 
indefinite  "inland"  would  be  any  place,  or  somewhere 
unknown.  His  narrative  generally  and  his  last  words 
show  the  unimportance  of  his  information,  and  at  once 
contradict  all  idea,  any  knowledge  of  any  known  trade 
or  export.  Moreover,  it  happens  that  on  his  march 
through  Gaul  he  came  by  the  road  supposed  to  be  the 
route  mentioned  for  the  horse  traffic  going  from  Britain. 
Had  there  been  any  such  trade,  he  must  have  met  it. 
But  he  did  not  meet  it. 

Caesar's  stay  in  Britain  was  short,  and  must  have  been 
for  him  a  busy  time.  He  came,  he  saw  somewhat  of 
Kent  and  the  people  of  the  coast,  and  he  went  away. 
His  position,  not  quite  that  of  a  conqueror,  was  more 
than  that  of  an  explorer  or  discoverer.  His  report  made 
the  country  known,  and,  it  is  always  supposed,  brought 
it  more  into  contact  with  the  Roman  power.  Much 
knowledge,  it  would  be  imagined,  must  have  been  gained 
before  the  conquest  actually  occurred ;  yet  Eutropius 
tells  us  that  when  Claudius  made  war  on  Britain,  no 
Roman  since  Julius  Csesar  had  been  there. 

If  we  examine  and  consider  Caesar's  account,  there  is 
really  nothing  new — nothing  more  than  the  oft-repeated 
story.  The  side  towards  Spain  is  still  there.  The 
question  of  tin-produce  is  still  a  question  of  hearsay. 
The  tin  trade  is  nowhere  met  with.  Moreover,  he  tells 
us  that  the  natives  used  bronze,  '*  which  is  imported,"  so 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  tin  and  copper. 

The  next  writer  gives  an  extended  text,  and  thus  at 
the  same  time  enlarges  and  adds  to  the  confusion.  He 
has  been,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  greater  trouble  asso- 
ciated with  this  subject. 

Diodorus,  writing  far  away  in  Sicily  —  say  about 
B.C.  30 — repeats  or  copies  the  old  description  of  Britain 
as  being  triangular.  Then  he  says  :  "  the  promontory 
nearest  the  Continent  or  mainland  is  called  Cantium,  and 
is  distant,  they  say,  about  a  hundred  furlongs.  The 
other  point  is  called  Bolerium,  and  is  distant  four  days' 
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sail  from  the  Continent.     The  extremity  which  runs  out 
far  into  the  sea  is  named  Orca." 

Starting  with  the  promontory  of  Kent  as  the  eastern 
point,  Orca  has  been  supposed  or  placed  as  about  our 
Orkney,  in  the  north ;  and  Bolerium,  as  the  other  point 
wanted,  is  then  left  to  become  the  western  extremity, 
thus  completing  the  triangle. 

Such  a  reading  seems  to  suit  the  text,  as  Diodorus 
gives  the  supposed  distances  of  each  side  from  point  to 
point.  But,  as  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  seen  either 
point,  Kent  excepted,  all  else  must  have  been  imaginary. 
Then  the  distance  of  Kent  from  the  mainland  of  Gaul  is 
a  question  of  **  they  say.'*  He  did  not  know  even  this  as 
a  fact.  Further,  the  expression  **  four  days'  sail  "  from 
the  Continent — presumably  the  coast  opposite  Kent — 
conveys  no  exact  meaning,  the  possible  or  impossible 
sailing  or  rowing  power  of  a  boat  of  that  day  having  to 
be  well  considered,  and  the  question  of  any  sailing  or 
rowing  by  night  not  forgotten.  What  was  exactly  in 
the  mind's  eye  of  the  writer  cannot  be  realised.  Pytheas 
says  that  Kent  was  "  some  days'  sail "  from  Gaul ;  but, 
again,  the  starting-point  is  not  given. 

Continuing,  Diodorus  writes  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  the 
promontory  of  Bolerium  are  hospitable ;  and  on  account 
of  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  more  civilised  and 
courteous  in  their  habits  than  the  rest  are.  These  are 
the  people  who  make  the  tin,  which  they  dig  and  melt 
and  refine,  and  cast  in  ingots  in  the  form  of  astragali ^ 
and  carry  it  to  an  island  near  at  hand  called  Iktis.^  At 
low  tide,  the  land  being  dry  between  them  and  the 
island,  they  convey  over  in  carts  abundance  of  tin  ;  hence 
the  merchants  transport  the  tin  they  buy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Gaul,  the  opposite  Continent,  and  then,  by  a 
thirty  days'  journey  on  horses'  backs,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone,  to  Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  a  great  mart  in 
those  parts." 

So  far  he  writes  of  one  island ;  but  why  the  metal 
should  have  been  carted  across  to  it  to  be  sold,  to  be  then 
transported  by  the  buyers  and  shipped  to  the  coast  oF 
Gaul  opposite,  when  all  could  seemingly  have  been  done 

I  lib.  V,  c.  22. 
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as  easily  from  the  place  of  origin,  is  not  clear.  Then  the 
narrative  suddenly,  even  in  the  same  sentence,  without 
hesitation  or  division,  changes  the  sense  from  one  island 
— near  at  hand — to  a  plural  of  several  at  a  distauce,  a 
plural  not  previously  indicated,  and  continues  :  *  There  is 
one  thing  peculiar  to  these  islands  which  lie  between 
Britain  and  Europe — little  islands  lying  in  the  ocean 
over  against  Iberia.  At  full  sea  they  look  like  islands, 
but  at  low  water  for  a  long  way  they  look  like  penin- 
sulas."^ This  is  the  old  story,  but  the  unconscious  manner 
in  which  he  glides  away  from  the  one  island  *'  near  at 
hand  "  to  "  these  islands'* — a  plural  of  several — not 
adjacent  to  Britain,  but  over  against  Iberia,  shows  a  very 
mixed  and  indefinite  state  of  mind. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  and  the  only  time  throughout 
these  histories,  we  have  the  direct  statement  that  tin 
was  produced  in  Britain,  and  that  the  place  of  produc- 
tion was  called  Bolerium.  The  place-name  Bolerium  was 
given,  but  only  once  mentioned,  by  Posidonius.  As 
already  noted,  by  the  reading  given  to  Diodorus's 
description  of  Britain,  Bolerium  became  the  western 
extremity  in  the  triangular  shape  ;  and  being  thus  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind's  eye  with  our  Cornwall,  our  own 
known  tin  district,  has  helped  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of 
an  early  tin  trade.  But  by  the  reading  of  Posidonius, 
who  saw  only  part  of  Kent,  it  might  be  that  his 
Bolerium  was  there,  in  Kent ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Bolerium  of  Diodorus's  mind,  must  have  been  there 
also,  opposite  the  coast  of  Gaul.  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  his  description,  the  **  promontory"  is  Cantium, 
and  Bolerium  is  a  ** point;'*  but  in  the  continuation, 
Bolerium  not  only  becomes  the  promontory,  but  is  in  the 
region  of  the  hospitable,  civilised,  and  courteous  people, 
and  so  could  only  be  in  Kent.  This  description  of  the 
inhabitants,  first  especially  and  plainly  made  by  Caesar — 
made,  too,  from  his  own  personal  observation — is  accep- 
table enough  for  Gallicised  Kent,  but  could  not  apply  at 
this  prehistoric  date  to  our  western  extremity,  then, 
presumably,  enjoying  the  wildest  state  of  aboriginal 
freedom.     Csesar  has  also  told  us  plainly  that  no  portion 

^  Lib.  IV,  c.  2. 
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of  Britain  was  known  even  to  merchants,  except  the 
Kentish  coast  opposite  Gaul.  Diodorus  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Caesar's  report,  the  one  piece  of  hearsay  extra 
which  previous  writers  had  not.  But  writing  without 
personal  knowledge,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  locality, 
and  having  no  topographical  acquaintance  with  tne 
country,  from  sheer  geographical  ignorance  he  muddles 
Kent  and  Bolerium  with  the  older  story  of  the  islands 
over  si^ainst  Iberia.  Further  on,  he  repeats  and  confirms 
his  confusion,  when  he  says  :  "  Over  against  the  shore  of 
Gaul,  opposite  the  Hircinian  mountains,  there  lye  in  the 
ocean  many  islands,  the  greatest  of  which  is  called 
Britain."  And,  again,  when  describing  Gaul,  he  writes  : 
"  Its  northern  side  is  washed  by  the  entire  length  of  the 
British  Channel,  for  this  island  lies  opposite  and  parallel 
to  it  throughout." 

The  last  writer  on  this  subject  puts  the  position  clearly, 
goes  one  better,  and  shows  not  a  current  belief,  but  a 
fact.  He  writes  :  '*  The  coast  of  Spain  has  two  angles  : 
the  second  forms  a  cape,  where,  in  Brigantia,  a  city  of 
Gallicia,  is  erected  a  most  tofty  pharos  of  the  very  best 
construction — ad  speculum  BritannicB — in  full  view  of 
Britain.^" 

There  is  no  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  these  ac- 
counts of  any  shipment  or  trade,  or  any  connection  what- 
ever with  any. part  of  Britain.  The  Kent  and  Bolerium 
story  goes  off  without  any  British  island,  without  any 
definite  connection  with  Britain. 

The  western  extremity  of  Britain,  entirely  unknown 
and  unvisited,  was  not  our  Cornwall— our  Land's  End — 
but  was  always  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  always  over 
against  Aquitaine  and  the  Pyrenees,  and,  like  the  Cassi- 
terides,  was  opposite  the  Artabri  and  Gallicia.  Had  the 
western  extremity  of:  Britain  been  known  in  any  way — 
more  especially  for  its  commerce  and  the  courtesy  of  its 
inhabitants — it  would  have  been  known  in  history,  and 
known  not  to  be  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Curiously,  when  Scipio  was  at  Marseilles,  in  the  course 
of  some  general  inquiries  he  asked  the  natives  what  they 
knew  about  Britain,  but  they  '^  had  nothing  to  tell  him 

'  OrosiuB :  Hist,^  lib.  i,  c.  ii. 
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worth  mentioning,"  nor  had  the  Narbonnaise.  So  here 
the  very  people  most  interested  in,  and  who  must  have 
had  visible  evidences  of  this  tin  trade  and  the*  horse 
traffic,  knew  nothing  about  either,  or  of  Britain. 

Pliny,  who  knew  a  great  deal,  writing  about  a.d.  77, 
thirty  years  after  the  Koman  conquest  and  ninety  years 
after  Caesar's  time,  says :  "  It  was  not  until  the  success 
of  the  Roman  arms,  barely  thirty  years  since,  that  any 
extensive  knowledge  of  Britain  was  gained."  This  con- 
firms Eutropius,  as  already  quoted.  Here,  then,  we  get 
a  knowledgeable  beginning ;  yet  of  British  tin  he  says 
and  knew  nothing.  He  knew,  and  has  told  us,  about 
British  lead,  and  had  he  known  anything  of  tin,  he 
would  have  told  us  of  that  also.  He  knew  of  the  metal 
in  other  parts,  and  he  gives  the  early  story  of  the  search 
for  it.  Hie  words  are  clear  enough.  "  There  is  a  fabulous 
story,"  he  writes,  "  of  the  quest  of  tin  in  the  islands  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  of  its  being  brought  in  barks  made  of 
osiers  covered  with  hides.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a 
production  of  Lusitania  and  Gallicia.^" 

Besides  that  the  early  coracle  story,  here  satisfactorily 
elaborated  and  made  more  clear,  is  declared  fabulous, 
there  is  again  no  idea  of  any  relation  to,  or  of  any  isle  or 
produce  connected  with  Britain  ;  and,  further,  the  actual 
known  place  of  production  is  plainly  stated. 

It  must,  then,  now  be  especially  well  digested,  that 
since  the  place  of  production  was  thus  declared  known, 
and  this  story  of  the  islands  and  coracles  declared  fabu- 
lous, nothing  more  has  been  added,  or  heard,  or  written, 
about  either  British  tin,  Bolerium,  the  Cassiterides,  or 
the  Isle  of  Ictis — myths  all.  Having  served  their  purpose, 
they  all  disappeared  with  the  first  puff  of  fact.  All  the 
tales  and  stories  connected  with  them  arose  from  the 
imaginations  of  interested  parties ;  they  were  concocted 
by  traders,  to  mystify  and  satisfy  querists  and  aid  the 
concealment  of  their  works,  and  were  repeated  from  one 
writer  to  the  other,  the  last  being  as  ignorant  of  the  fact 
as  the  first.  Strabo,  describing  Spain,  makes  this  clear 
when,  alluding  to  these  works,  he  records  that  the  way 
to  them  was  kept  secret  from  all ;  the  passage  was  con- 

1  Nat,  Hist,,  Bk.  34,  c.  47. 
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ceaJed  from  everyone.  Caesar  helps  here  again,  when  he 
says  that  travellers  were  often  compelled  to  stop  and  tell 
what  they  knew — a  plan  he  adopted  himself;  and  in 
towns  the  people  thronged  around  merchants  to  force 
them  to  state  from  what  countries  they  came  and  what 
they  knew  of  them.  As  these  questions  were  frequently 
answered  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  the  querists  too  often 
accepted  unauthorised  or  untrue  reports.^ 

These  early  writers  have  been  thus  taken  and  quoted 
as  having  written  in  good  faith.  Each  in  turn  has  been 
examined  or  criticised  on  his  own  merits,  so  that,  being 
gathered  into  one  story,  all  may  be  considered  together 
as  a  whole,  to  discover  amid  fiction,  mystery,  and  fable 
what  may  be  deserving  of  credit.  As  a  conclusion,  it 
must  be  seen  that  they  wrote  boldly  enough,  as  if  truth- 
ful, but  did  not  write  from  personal  knowledge;  they 
followed  the  current  belief,  or  copied  from  one  another. 
Dion  Cassius  closely  suits  here,  when  he  says,  on  the 
question  whether  Britain  were  a  continent  or  an  island  ; 
"  Much  had  been  written  on  either  side  by  persons  who, 
having  neither  themselves  seen  it  nor  heard  of  it  from  its 
inhabitants,  know  nothing  of  it,  but  merely  conjecture 
as  prompted  by  leisure  or  the  love  of  controversy. 

It  is  clearly  useless  continually  and  seriously  to  recon- 
sider these  stories.  There  is  no  evidence — nothing, 
absolutely  nothing — either  archaeological  or  literary,  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  there  was  any  early  tin  trade 
— maritime  or  otherwise — with  Britain.  With  four 
hundred  years'  possession,  the  Romans  took  no  British 
tin  ;  and  as  to  Cornwall,  they  did  not  touch  it.  Cornwall 
has  no  Koman  history,  no  Roman  occupation,  no  Roman 
remains.  Cornwall  was  never  part  of  Roman  Britain  ;  a 
few  coins,  as  everywhere,  have  occasionally  been  found ; 
but  the  question  then  to  be  promptly  and  minutely  con- 
sidered is  how,  when,  or  why  they  were  put  there  ? 

Full  of  ports  as  the  west  coast  is,  there  was  no  de- 
fensive or  watchful  fleet  there.  No  inscription,  no 
record,  not  a  word,  not  a  mark,  has  been  found  there — 
nothing  whatever  to  suggest  the  use  of  any  port  or 
shipping  west  of  Clausentum.     Dr.  Borlase,  a  prominent 

^  Cossar,  B,  G,  iv,  5. 
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Cornwall  historian,  when  trying  to  work  up  something 
on  this  tin  subject,  made  a  special  journey  of  investiga- 
tion, but  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  exclaim  :  "  Nothing 
appears  which  can  satisfy  such  an  enquiry."  Other 
historians  can  only  say  the  same.  Another  local  writer, 
Mr.  Wrto.  Copeland  Borlase/  after  a  careful  attempt  to 
find  prehistoric  remains  in  Cornwall,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  until  the  early  years  of  Christianity,  until 
the  coming  of  the  Romans  to  Britain  and  the  then  great 
influx  of  Kelts,  Cornwall  was  a  "seemingly  desolate 
land."  Populated  by  this  great  influx  of  Kelts,  Cornwall, 
throughout  the  Roman  occupation  and  for  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Romans  left,  was  independent  primitive 
Keltic  territory.  .  Can  it  be  imagined  that  such  a  people, 
new-comers,  even  if  they  could  produce  the  tin,  could 
have  conveyed  it  through  the  Roman  state  for  shipment  ; 
or  that,  eager  as  the  Romans  were  for  mines  and  minerals, 
if  they  had  known  of  such  valuable  produce,  the  country 
would  have  been  left  untouched  ?  Some  thought,  too, 
might  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  a  horse  traffic 
through  the  early  nations  of  Gaul ;  and  to  the  cost,  the 
number  of  horses  and  men  to  a  drove,  and  the  work  or 
distance  they  could  do  daily,  and  continue  daily  to  do, 
even  if  safety  could  be  guaranteed. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  nothing,  this  entire  absence 
of  evidence,  the  old  tradition  has  survived,  and  the 
coracle  story  still  hangs  about  as  a  foundation  for  the 
idea  of  an  early  tin  export. 

The  proverb  says  that  everything  comes  to  those  who 
wait :  so  in  this  case,  just  what  was  wanted,  a  something 
to  substitute  for  nothing,  presently  appears. 

A  paper  in  the  Forty-jifih  Report  of  the  Royal,  Institu- 
tion of  Cornwall  for  1863,  gives  an  account  of  a  block  of 
tin  said  to  have  been  dredged  up  in  Falmouth  harbour. 
The  paper  begins  with  the  usual  formula  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant :  About  forty  years  ago,  a  block  of  tin  was 
dredged  up  near  St.  Mawee,  at  the  entrance  to  Falmouth 
harbour,  and  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Truro.  The  argument  then  is,  that  this  is 
an  astragalus  as  described  or  recorded  by  Diodorus,  thus 

^  Nenia  Cornuhiob^  p.  266. 
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throwing  great  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Cornish  tin  works,  and  giving  great  assistance  in  the 
attempt  to  localise  the  Isle  of  Ictis,  here  again  argued  to 
be  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  which,  it  was  assumed,  the 
block  was  being  carried  when  lost.  Why  anyone  with  a 
modicum  of  common  sense  should  be  supposed  to  ship 
cargo  from  the  fine  port  of  Truro,  or  the  more  capacious 
port  of  Falmouth  harbour,  to  be  re-shipped  at  the  almost 
impossible  St.  Michael's  Mount,  is  not  stated.  Further, 
apparently  the  supporters  of  the  theory  have  not  read, 
or  else  have  forgotten,  that  St.  Michael's  Mount  does 
not  fit  the  story,  as  it  is  not  opposite  Gaul,  or  any  other 
continent. 

Whilst  the  paper  gives  St.  Mawes,  at  the  mouth  of 
Falmouth  harbour,  as  the  finding-place,  another  account 
makes  it  Carrick — a  much  wider  mark,  higher  up  the 
river.  Another  writer  says  it  was  dug  up  (place  not 
given)  in  1823.^  This  helps  to  show  how  easily  different 
stories  arise  when  statements  are  made  without  reference 
to  authorities.  As  a  fact,  it  would  seem,  it  is  not  known 
that  it  ever  was  dredged  up.  The  only  fact  is,  that 
it  was  given  to  the  Museum  in  1829;  but,  as  to  its 
origin,  or  when,  or  where,  or  if,  found,  nothing  is  clearly 
known. 

Here  some  questions  arise.  How  was  it  that  such  an 
epoch-making  "  find''  remained  unknown  or  unnoticed, 
until  by  chance  in  1863  ?  A  genuine  "  find"  of  so  great 
importance,  thoroughly  believed  in,  would  have  been 
widely  declared  at  once  ;  its  date  of  finding  and  all  parti- 
culars would  have  been  made  known,  and  duly  recorded 
with  verified  exactness.  There  should  have  been,  and 
must  be,  no  doubt  about  dates  or  facts  in  such  a  case. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  received  (perhaps  with  quiet 
wisdom)  simply  as  a  curiosity,  without  much  idea  that  it 
represented  antiquity,  and  so  it  remained  without  public 
notice  until  the  imagination  of  a  lecturer  gave  it  life 
in  1863.  Such  a  beginning  spells  caution  for  the  whole 
story. 

The  shape  of  the  block  is  given  as  2  ft.  11  in.  long, 
11  in.  wide,  3  in.  thick  in  the  centre,  but  thinner  at  the 

^  Elton,  0.  J.,.  Origins  of  Enylish  History, 
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ends,  and  it  weighs  130  lbs.  Further,  it  is  flat  on  one 
surface,  but  curved  on  the  other,  and  has  at  tbe  corners 
four  prolongations  or  points — one  at  each  corner — each  a 
foot  long :  a  small  piece  is  broken  from  one  point,  and 
there  is  a  stamp  mark  on  the  body,  very  much  like  a 
copy  of  the  block  itself.  As  the  inner  surface  of  this 
mark  is  quite  smooth,  nothing  can  be  gained  from  it. 
The  Greek  word  «iTTpd7aXo?  means  literally,  and  has  been 
translated,  a  knuckle-bone,  known  as  a  "  dib"  in  a  game 
played  by  boys.  Another  translation  reads  :  "  They  cast 
it  into  ingots  in  tbe  shape  of  dice."  As  a  die  is  a  cube 
six-square,  this  is  not  quite  exact ;  yet  withal  a  knuckle- 
bone or  dib  is  six-sided.  Tbe  latin  word — talus — may 
be  taken  to  mean  the  same  thing — an  oblong,  four-square 
and  right-angled  as  to  the  sides  in  length,    with   two 


square  ends ;  in  fact,  ingot-shaped —  the  elongated,  squared 
shape,  which  the  most  primitive  smelter  would  adopt. 
Yet  this  extraordinary  thing,  without  a  square  anywhere 
about  it,  and  with  four  such  projections,  has  been  accepted 
as  an  astragalus,  as  above  described. 

But  it  was  just  these  projections  which  fired  and  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  imagination.  With  the  usual  ti-adi- 
tional  idea  in  mind,  it  was  seen  how  admirably  adapted 
the  form  was  for  the  horseback  journey  ;  as  by  reason 
of  these  projections,  the  thing  could  be  strapped  or  slung 
over  a  horse's  back  ;  and  further  two  blocks,  one  on  each 
side,  would,  it  was  judged,  be  about  the  proper  weight 
for  a  horse  to  carry.  This  imagination  has  enabled  some 
one  to  produce  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  horse — 
a  modern  horse,  not  a  prehistoric  one — caparisoned  and 
laden  with  two  of  these  blocks,  gaily  on  the  march 
to   somewhere.      The   picture    hangs    in    the    Museum 
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Library  at  Truro,  but  without  a  notice  that  it  is  purely 
imaginary. 

Then,  further,  the  shape  was  detected  as  suited  for 
carriage  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  as  the  curved  part 
would  fit  under,  and  the  corner  points,  when  resting 
between  the  ribs  of  the  boat,  would  prevent  shifting ; 
then,  one  such  block  being  in  place,  the  flat  surface 
uppermost,  two  or  three  more  placed  adjoining,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  would  form  a  continuous  floor,  fitting 
exactly,  in  fact,  as  would  be  the  case  with  any  cast  or 
shaped  ballast  made  for  a  Falmouth  harbour  boat  of  the 
day. 

•  With  all  this  ingenuity,  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of 
a  coracle  has  been  overlooked,  and  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered what  weight  or  cargo  a  prehistoric  coracle  could 
bear,  nor  has  account  been  taken  of  such  a  craft  being  six 
days  at  sea.  Those  projecting  points  too,  each  a  foot 
long,  would  hardly  be  welcome  with  any  motion  within 
hide-covered  wicker-work. 

If,  at  first,  this  block  were  made  for  ballast  as  a  passing 
fad,  no  special  notice  would  be  taken  of  it  by  the  maker, 
and  it  may  have  remained  for  some  years  out  of  sight, 
until  presented  in  1829^  After  a  lapse  of  thirty-four 
years  to  the  time  of  the  paper  in  1863,  all  concerned  in 
the  making  may  have  disappeared,  and  so  nothing  more 
could  be  known  about  it.  After  another  lapse  of  forty 
years  until  now,  all  is  blank — one  more  myth  in  this 
mythical  story. 

Another  local  episode,  or  "  find,"  may  be  noticed,  as  it 
is  sometimes  quoted  in  evidence  of  Roman  occupation 
and  of  Roman  tin.  In  the  autumn  of  1869,  only  six 
years  after  the  above- noted  paper,  some  workmen  at 
Caerhayes  Castle,  near  Truro,  found  in  a  tin  can  some 
thirty  copper  Roman  coins.  The  tin,  or  a  piece  of  it,  was 
sent  for  analysis,  and  the  report  returned  that  the  quality 
was  as  good  as  that  of  common  tin  of  the  present  day.^ 
The  early  seekers  for  tin  sought  it,  as  we  do  now,  to  use 
as  an  alloy  only,  with  copper  for  bronze,  with  lead  for 
pewter.     As  a  metal,  it  has  never  been  and  cannot  be 

^  Rai/al  Institution  of  Cornwall,  v.  3,  No.  12. 
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used  alone.  No  utensil,  domestic  or  otherwise,  ever  was 
made  of  tin,  save  perhaps  as  an  experimental  failure.  It 
cannot  be  beaten  or  hammered  into  shape  ;  it  must  be 
cast,  and  this  necessitates  a  mould  for  the  required  form  : 
not  easy  work  for  an  aboriginal  people,  with  only  a  hole 
in  the  ground  for  a  furnace.  If  cast  thin  it  would  be 
weak,  would  easily  indent,  and  would  not  bear  its  own 
weight ;  if  cast  thick  enough  to  be  strong,  its  weight 
would  make  it  useless.  By  itself,  in  fact,  tin  is  useless. 
We  know  fairly  well  the  history  of  our  own  tin  produc- 
tion, but  in  our  domestic  history  there  are  found  no  tin 
utensils. 

What  we  see  and  buy  as  tin  is  a  new  metal  — an  alloy, 
or  amalgam,  of  tin  and  iron  called  tinplate.  In  the 
**  process  "  the  tin  seems  to  absorb  the  iron,  the  result 
still  looking  like  tin.  This  tinplate,  however  thin,  is 
rigid  and  strong,  and  capable  of  use  in  ways  innumer- 
able. The  "process"  was  introduced  about  1740,  and 
moved  at  first  somewhat  slowly,  until  some  cheapening 
improvements  gave  it  an  impulse  about  fifty  years  after 
that  date.  A  writer  on  old  pewter  tells  us  that  after 
1745  "white  iron-"  smiths  took  the  place  of  the  old 
pewterers. 

These  Roman  coins,  then,atCaerhayes  were  found  in  a 
"tin,"  the  common  tin  of  the  present  day,  an  entirely 
modern  metal,  something  no  Roman  ever  saw,  and  more- 
over in  a  place  whereon,  we  ma,y  say  with  fair  certainty, 
no  Roman  foot  ever  trod. 

Whilst  we  have  no  record  of  any  tin  workings  in 
Roman  times,  so  it  is  the  same  in  post-Roman  days.  Tin 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Cornwall  Dcnnesday — an  ominous 
and  sufficient  silence.  It  was  not  worked  there  until 
after  that  date.  Then  Devonshire  produced  tin  before 
Cornwall,  and  in  greater  quantity  ;  yet  the  district 
about  Tavistock — only  a  few  miles  from  Roman  Exeter 
— was  left  unnoticed  and  untouched. 

Archaeology  should  be  more  severe  in  its  criticisms  of 
these  early  myths.  Stories,  imaginary  and  fabulous, 
should  be  more  often  strongly  marked,  or  promptly  and 
entirely  swept  away. 
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THE  TENTH  ITER  AND  THE  ROMAN  STATIONS 
IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  R.   H.  FORSTER,  Bso-,  M.A,,  Hon.  TBHiSUBKR. 
{Ktad  April  18iA,  1906.) 

HE  Tenth  Iter  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
and  the  western  fortresses  j? er  lineam 
valli  of  the  Notitia,  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  much  speculation  since  the  time 
of  Camden  ;  and  though  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  it  may 
be  useful  to  sum  up  the  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
to  point  out  where  research  is  likely  to  produce  good 
resulta 

The  Tenth  Iter^  begins  at  Glanoventa,  and  ends  at 
Mediolanum,  in  Cheshire,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to 
trace  it  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  the  route  runs  through  Manchester  (Man- 
cunium),  Wigan  (Coccium),  and  Ribchester  {Bremeton- 
acum),  to  Overborough,  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  where  there 
was  an  important  Roman  town.  This  place  is  about  the 
required  distance  (27  miles)  from  Ribchester,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  set  down  as  Gialacum.  From  Overborough 
a  Roman  road  continues  in  the  same  line  up  the  Lune 
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valley,  past  a  fort  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge,  and  across  the 
moors  to  Kirby  Thore,  from  which  place  a  road  called  the 
Maiden  Way,  or  Maiden  Gate,  traverses  the  Cross  Fell 
range  to  Whitley  Castle,  a  Roman  station  by  the  south 
Tyne,  and  so  leads  to  Magna  on  the  Wall.  This  is  the 
route  which  Mr.  Watkin^  identifies  with  the  Tenth  Iter, 
placing  Alone  at  Borrow  Bridge,  Galava  at  Kirby  Thore, 
and  Glanoventa  at  Whitley  Castle,  but  the  identification 
is  not  satisfactory. 

1.  There  is  a  serious  difference  between  the  distance  of 
Kirby  Thore  from  Borrow  Bridge  (about  16  English 
miles)  and  the  distance  of  Galava  from  Alone  (12  Roman 
miles),  which  can  only  be  got  over  by  supposing  a 
copyist's  error. 

2.  Whitley  Castle  was  a  large  station,  but  it  can 
hardly  have  been  a  place  of  sufl&cient  importance  for  the 
commencement  of  an  Iter.  No  doubt  the  First  Iter 
begins  at  Bremenium,  and  the  second  at  Blatum  Bulgium, 
neither  of  them  important  stations  ;  but  these  places 
were  on  what,  at  the  date  of  the  Itinerary,  must  have 
been  the  northern  frontier,  and  Whitley  Castle  was 
not. 

3.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Kirby  Thore 
is  the  BrovonacsB  of  the  Second  Iter,  and  probably  it  is 
the  Braboniacum  of  the  Notitia.  B  and  V  were  readily 
interchangeable — e.g,,  the  Aballava  of  inscriptions  be- 
comes Aballaba  in  the  Notitia — and  by  the  end  of  the 
third  century  the  spelling  of  names  had  become  to  some 
extent  corrupted.  Many  authorities  hold  that  the 
Brovonacae  of  the  Second  Iter  is  the  same  as  the  Bro- 
cavum  of  the  Fifth,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kirby  Thore 
station  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  road  ; 
but  the  same  objection  would  tell  against  Mr.  Watkin  s 
theory  of  the  Tenth  Iter,  since  Overborough  lies  a  little 
to  the  west  of  his  route.  In  either  case,  the  objection  is 
trivial.  We  are  dealing  with  a  list  of  convenient  man- 
siones,  or  stopping-places  ;  and  to  a  traveller  on  the 
great  road  from  York  to  Carlisle  a  detour  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  would  be  a  matter  of  small  consequence  ;  nor  is  it 

'^  Roman  Laruioahire.    By  W.  Thompson  Watkin.   1883.  Chapter  iL 
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necessary  to  suppose  that  the  mansio  was  within  the 
fortifications.     The  distances  are  fairly  conclusive — 

1.  Second  Iter. 

Luguvallum  to  Brovonacie  27  Roman  miles. 

Carlisle  to  Kirby  Thore  26^  English  miles. 

Brovonacae  to  Verterae     .  13  Roman  miles. 

Kirby  There  to  Brough  .  12^  English  miles. 

2.  Fifth  Iter. 

Verterae  to  Brocavum  20  Roman  miles. 

Brough  to  Bruugham  19  English  miles. 

Brocavum  to  Luguvallum  22  Roman  miles. 

Brougham  to  Carlisle  .       20  English  miles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  two 
miles  in  the  Homan  mileage,  but  the  distances  are  given 
as  approximate  only. 

Now,  if  Kirby  There  is  Brovonacae,  or  Braboniacum,  it 
cannot  be  Galava,  and  we  must  find  some  other  route  for 
the  Tenth  Iter.  The  late  Chancellor  Ferguson  suggested^ 
that  Glanoventa — the  starting-point — was  probably  a 
great  military  centre,  like  Old  Carlisle  near  Wigton,  or 
an  important  port  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  such  as 
Ravenglass.  Old  Carlisle  is  at  about  the  right  distance 
— 48  miles — from  Overborough  in  a  direct  line,  but  the 
distance  by  road  is  too  great,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  intermediate  mansiones  fit  it  with  known  Roman 
sites.     Let  us  see  how  Kavenglass  will  suit  us. 

From  Overborough  a  Roman  road  has  been  traced 
westward  to  the  Lune,  and  the  remains  of  oak  piles  have 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river.^  A  little  south  of 
Kendal,  at  a  place  called  Watercrook,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  station,  12  miles  from  Overborough  in  a  direct 
line ;  but  if  this  road  ran  westward  through  Burton  in 
Kendal,  where  Roman  remains  have  been  found,  and 
joined  the  road  from  Lancaster  to  Watercrook,  the  dis- 
tance is  extended  to  about  18  miles,  and  the  Itinerary 
makes  Alone  and  Galacum  19  Roman  miles  apart. 
Watercrook  is  therefore  a  suitable  site  for  Alone,  espe- 

^  A  History  of  Cumberland,    1890.    P.  37. 

^  Bonum  Lancashire,  p.  84.     See  also  Appendix  to  The  Antiquities 
of  Overborough,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Rauthmel.     2nd  Edit.,  1824. 
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cially  as  Alone  is  probably  a  Latinised  form  of  the  well- 
known  Celtic  river-name,  which  appears  elsewhere  as 
Aln,  Allen  or  Allan,  and  Watercrook  is  more  intimately 
associated  with  a  river  than  most  Roman  stations.  The 
stream  almost  encircles  it. 

The  next  inansio  is  Galava,  12  Roman  miles  from 
Alone,  and  about  1 2  miles  from  Watercrook  is  Ambleside, 
where  traces  of  a  Roman  station  have  been  noted.  From 
Ambleside  a  Roman  road  ran  up  Little  Langdale,  over 
Wrynose  and  Hardknott  Passes,  and  so  to  Ravenglass  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Esk,^  a  distance  of  about  18  miles.  The 
Itinerary  gives  18  miles  between  Galava  and  Glanoventa, 
and  at  Ravenglass  we  find  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fortress  and  villa. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  identification  of  the  Tenth 
Iter  is  that  the  route  shifts  from  one  road  to  another,  and 
executes,  so  to  speak,  a  series  of  knight's  moves,  but  the 
same  remark  applies  to  certain  other  itinera.  The  Itine- 
rary is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  Roman  road-system 
in  Britain,  nor  are  the  longer  routes  meant  to  be  direc- 
tions for  one  continuous  journey.  No  one,  for  instance, 
would  have  drejtmt  of  travelling  from  Carlisle  to  London 
by  the  route  of  the  Second  Iter— over  Stainmore  to  York, 
back  over  the  hills  to  Manchester,  on  to  Chester,  and  so 
by  the  Watling  Street.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
theory  suits  the  distances  given  in  the  text,  and  it  makes 
the  Iter  begin  at  an  important  port :  for  such  Ravenglass 
continued  to  be  for  many  centuries. 

It  also  gives  us  some  assistance  towards  the  solution 
of  another  problem,  viz.,  on  what  system  are  the  western 
stations  per  lineam  valli  arranged  in  the  Notitia  list  ? 
For  if  Glanoventa,  Alone,  and  Bremetonacum  are  the 
same  as  the  Glannibanta,  Alio,  and  Bremetenracum  of  the 
Notitia,  we  get  three  of  those  stations  in  a  definite  line. 
Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  in  each  list  the  three 
places  occur  m  the  same  order,  and  allowing  for  some 
corruption  of  spelling  in  the  Notitia,  we  are  probably 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  same  places  are  referred 


^  This  river,  which  rises  near  Scawfell,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Border  Esk,  which  runs  into  the  Sol  way. 
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to  in  each  case.^  Whaterer  be  the  date  of  the  Itinerary^ 
it  was  compiled  before  the  Twentieth  Legion  left  Chester, 
and  therefore  before  the  Notitia.  Some  corruption  of 
proper  names  is  to  be  expected  in  the  later  list,  and  we 
see  the  process  carried  further  in  the  lists  given  by  the 
Ravenna  geographer  of  a  later  century. 

The  Notitia  Utriusque  Imperii  is  a  directory  of  imperial 
ofiicials — civil  and  military — and  the  section  dealing  with 
Britain  dates,  as  Mommsen  has  pointed  out,  from  about 
A.D.  300.  Very  possibly  it  was  compiled  when  Constan- 
tius  reconquered  the  island  in  a.d.  296,  after  the  inde- 
pendent rule  of  Carausius  and  Allectus.  Britain  had 
been  severed  from  the  Empire  for  nine  years,  and  the 
Roman  garrison  must  have  needed  a  thorough  reorga- 
nisation. The  military  officials  in  Britain  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  commanders  of  the  Second  Legion  {Augusta),  one  cohort, 

two  bodies  of  cavalry,  one  body  of  militea,  and  four  detach- 
ments described  as  numerU  under  the  Comes  LitoHa 
Sdxoniciy  guarding  the  coast  from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

2.  A  number  of  commanders  under  the  Dax  Britanniarv/m. 

3.  The  commanders  per  lineam  valli,   also  under  the  Dux 

Britanniarv/m. 

It  is  with  the  last  two  sections  that  we  have  to  deal,  and 
it  is  convenient  to  take  the  third  section  first. 

Of  the  stations  per  lineam  valli,  the  first  twelve  have 
been  identiGed  with  certainty  by  means  of  inscriptions. 
Not  that  such  records  have  been  found  at  every  station  ; 
but  when,  for  instance,  the  first  and  third  yield  inscrip- 
tions mentioning  respectively  the  troops  standing  first 
and  third  on  the  list,  the  inference  that  the  troop 
standing  second  occupied  the  intervening  fort  is  irresis- 
tible. This  brings  us  as  far  as  Amboglanna  (Birdoswald, 
near  Gilsland),  the  first  station  in  Cumberland,  which 
was  held  by  the  Cohors  I  Aelia  Dacorum.  Beyond  this 
point  fewer  inscriptions  have  been  found,  and  their 
evidence  is  less  trustworthy,  because  we  lose  the  sequence. 

^  This  is  the   view   taken   by   Mr.    Watkin   (Eomcm   Lancashire, 
Chap,  ii),  and  Ohancellor  Ferguson  (History  of  Cumberland,  p.  25). 
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Some  authorities  have  supposed  that  at  this  point  the 
system  was  changed,  and  the  sequence  recommenced 
from  the  other  end  ;  but  the  conjecture  seems  unneces- 
sary. It  is  generally  admitted  that  per  lineam  valli  does 
not  imply  that  all  the  forts  were  actually  on  the  Wall  : 
if  we  are  right  in  placing  Gianni  ban ta  at  Ravenglass, 
Alio  at  Watercrook,  and  Bremetenracum  at  Ribchester — 
and  this  last  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions — we  get  a  linea 
of  three.  Can  we  connect  this  linea  with  that  which  we 
lose  after  Amboglanna  ? 

The  stations  in  question  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Petriana,  garrisoned  by  the  Ala  Petriana. 

2.  Aballaba  „         „         Numerus  Maurorum  Aiireli- 


II         I) 


anorum. 

3.  Congavata  „         „         Cohors  II  Lingonum. 

4.  Axelodonum         „         „         Cohors  I  Hispanorum. 

5.  Gabrosentis  ..         „  Cohors  II  Thracum. 


6.  Tunnocelum  „  „  Cohors  I  Aelia  Classica. 

7.  Glannibanta  „  „  Cohors  I  Morinorum. 

8.  Alio  „  „  Cohors  III  Nerviorum. 

9.  BremetBDracum  „  „  Cuneus  Sarraatarum.^ 

10.  Olenacum  „  „  Ala  I  Herculea. 

11.  Virosidum  „  „  Cohors  VI  Nerviorum. 


Now,  there  are  two  points  to  be  noted  : 

(1)  The  Notitia  merely  states  that  the  Prefect,  or 
Tribune,  of  each  particular  corps  was  stationed  at  such- 
and-such  a  place,  i.e.,  that  the  place  mentioned  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  regiment.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  one  regiment  may  have  in  some  cases  garrisoned 
more  than  one  station,  especially  as  the  forts  between 
Birdoswald  and  Bowness  are  of  small  area. 

(2)  When  the  Notitia  list  was  compiled,  the  Roman 
garrison  of  Britain  had  been  considerably  reduced  :  the 
Twentieth  Legion,  once  stationed  at  Chester,  had  left  the 
country,  and  many  auxiliary  troops,  whose  names  we 
know  from  inscriptions,  had  also  been  removed — a  state 
of  affairs  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  list 
was  compiled  under  Constantius  ;  many  regiments  would 
be  in  disgrace,  and  it  might  be  thought  unwise  to 
leave  too  large  a  garrison  to  support  another  pretender. 

1  MS.,  Armaturanim. 
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Leaving  out  of  account  the  force  under  the  Comes  Litoris 
Saxonici^  we  find  the  Sixth  Legion — which  we  know  to 
have  been  stationed  at  York — three  detachments  described 
as  equites,  and  ten  described  as  numeri;  and  per  lineam 
vaUi  we  have  twenty- three  regiments,  of  which  fifteen 
were  infantry  cohorts,  one  a  cohort  of  marines,  five  alee  of 
cavalry,  one  numerus,  and  one  cuneus,  making  in  all 
thirty-seven  bodies  of  troops.  Now,  on  a  rough  estimate, 
if  we  exclude  small  or  temporary  camps,  Northumberland 
has  traces  of  fourteen,  or  possibly  fifteen,  Roman  stations  ; 
Durham  can  show  certainly  five ;  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland together  have  at  least  twenty-three  ;  Yorkshire 
at  least  fifteen,  and  Lancashire  not  less  than  six.  Thus, 
the  North  of  England  possesses  at  least  sixty-three 
Roman  stations ;  and  we  know  definitely  that  some  of 
these  were  not  orarrisoned  in  Notitia  times.  In  Northum- 
berland,  Bremenium  and  Habitancum — both  north  of  the 
Wall — have  been  identified  by  inscriptions,  and  their 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  Notitia ;  in  Durham,  Vindo- 
mora  and  Vinovia  are  identified  by  the  Itinerary  ;  of  the 
Yorkshire  stations,  the  Notitia  does  not  mention  Cata- 
ractonium,  Tsurium,  Calcaria,  Cambodunum,  or  Legiolium  ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  Mancunium.  It  is  clear  that 
about  the  year  a.d.  300  a  great  many  places  were  un- 
garrisoned,  and  we  must  try  to  find  some  clue  to  the 
system  on  which  the  remaining  garrisons  were  distri- 
buted. 

One  fact  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the  Wall  from  Wallsend  to 
Birdoswald  was  fully  garrisoned  ;  and  from  this  we  may 
infer  that  Northumberland,  from  the  sea  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  western  hill  country,  was  likely  to  give 
trouble.  Was  the  same  true  of  the  district  still  further 
to  the  west  ?  There  is  some  evidence  that  even  in 
Hadrian's  time  this  latter  region  was  less  dangerous.  If 
we  take  the  20  miles  west  of  the  North  Tyne,  we  find 
seven  forts  with  an  average  area  of  just  over  4  acres ; 
whilst  west  of  Birdoswald  the  forts  are  smaller,  and  lie 
further  apart.  The  average  area  of  the  stations  at 
Walton  House,  Stanwix,  and  Burgh  is  2f  acres ;  then 
comes  Drumburgh  (f  acre),  and  finally  the  terminating 
station  at  Bowness  (5|-  acres).    This  portion  of  the  Wall, 
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then,  covering  about  25  miles,  seems  at  the  best  of  times 
to  have  been  less  strongly  held ;  and  it  is  possible  that  by 
A.D.  300  it  was  either  abandoned  altogether,  or  sparsely 
garrisoned  by  detachments  sent  from  Amboglaniia  on  the 
east,  and  Stanwix,  or  Old  Carlisle,  on  the  west. 

The  next  station  west  of  Amboglanna  is  Walton  House,^ 
but  altars  have  been  found  there,  dedicated  by  the 
Cohors  II  Tungi^orum,  which  make  it  fairly  certain  that 
this  place  is  not  Petriana.  In  all  probability  the  place 
took  its  name  from  the  regiment,  and  not  vice  versd,  and 
in  any  case  the  station  was  unsuitable  for  a  large  cavalry 
troop.  Where  we  are  to  place  Petriana  is  a  different 
question.  Inscriptions  mentioning  the  Ala  Petriana  have 
been  found — 

1.  At  Hexham — a  sepulchral  monument.* 

2.  On  a  rock  in  the  Irthing  Valley.^ 

3.  At  Plumpton,  about  12  miles  south  of  Carlisle  (the  Voreda  of 

the   Second  Iter) — a  sepulchral  monument  to  a  retired 
soldier.* 

4.  At  Carlisle — the  last  two  lines  of  an  inscription  mentioning 

a  Prefect  of  the  Ala  Augusta  Petriana  Torquata  Taili- 
aria  civium  Romanorum,^ 

There  is  also  in  the  Museum  at  the  Chesters  (Cilur- 
num)  a  milestone,  which  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

IMP  .  CAES  .  M  .  AVREL  . 
SEVER  .  ALEXANDRO 
,  PI  .  PEL  .  AVG  .  P  .  M  .  TR  .  P  . 
cos  .P.P.  CVR  .  C  .  XENEPHON 
TE  LEG  .  AVG  .  PR  .  PR  . 
A  PET  .  M  .  XVIII  . 

This  stone  was  found  near  Cawfields,  just  south  of  the 
Wall,  not  in  situ,  but  lying  on  the  ground  with  two 
others.  Probably  the  three  had  been  collected  for  use  as 
gate-posts,  and  never  carted  away,  and  probably  they 
stood  originally  on  the  Stanegate,  a  Roman  road  which 
ran  from   Cilurnum   to  Magna  (Carvoran),   and  thence 

^  Also  called  Gastlesteads,  or  Oambeck  Fort. 

2  Bruce'a  Handbook  to  the  Rom%n  Wall,  4th  ed.,  1895,  p.  81. 

3  Lapidarium  Septentrionale^  No.  402;  Hiibner,  Inscr.  Brit.,  No.  872. 

4  Ibid.y  No.  794;  Hiibner,  Inscr.  Brit.,  No.  323. 

5  Ibid.,  No.  498 ;  Hubner,  Inscr.  Brit,,  No.  929. 
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continued  to  Stanwix,  this  latter  part  being  known 
anciently  as  the  Karlel,  or  Carel,  Gate.  If  this  inscription 
has  been  correctly  read,  and  if  the  stone  originally  stood 
by  the  Stanegate,  somewhere  near  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  the  18  miles  would  approximately  bring  us  to 
Stanwix,  where  a  sepulchral  monument  has  been  found, 
bearing  the  eflSgy  of  a  horseman,  and  suggesting  that  the 
place  was  garrisoned  by  cavalry.  The  Stanwix  fort  was 
too  small  to  have  contained  so  large  a  regiment,  but  it 
may  have  been  Petriana  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prefect,  a  proportion  of  the  troop  being  quartered  else- 
where. 

If  Petriana  be  not  Stanwix,  we  may  possibly  place  it 
at  Old  Carlisle.  This  large  station,  from  which  roads 
radiated  in  all  directions,  thus  making  it  an  admirable 
post  for  a  large  cavalry  regiment,  has  been  little  ex- 
plored, but  it  has  yielded  inscriptions^  mentioning  an  Ala 
Augusta  oh  virtutem  appellata,  and  once  we  find  the 
additional  title  Gordiana.  This  last  is  the  latest  inscrip- 
tion yet  found  on  the  site,  dating  from  a.d.  242 ;  the 
earliest  dat«s  from  a.d.  188.  We  cannot  certainly  identify 
this  Ala  Augusta  with  the  Ala  Petriana,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  by  no  means  weak.  During  the  third  century 
titles  of  this  kind  were  freely  bestowed,  and  readily 
thrown  off  on  the  fall  of  the  giver.  For  instance,  the 
Cohors  I  Dacorum,  in  addition  to  their  old  title  Aelia, 
also  bore  at  various  times  the  names  Gordiana,  Postu- 
mania,  and  Tetriciana.^  With  such  fine  titles  in  fashion, 
the  Ala  Petriana  may  perhaps  have  grown  ashamed  of 
one  derived  merely  from  the  name  of  the  long-forgotten 
officer  who  originally  raised  the  troop.  ^ 

The  next  station  on  the  list  is  Aballaba.  At  Pap- 
castle,  near  Cockermouth,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fort,  where  an  inscription  has  been  found,  dating  from 
A.D.  242.  and  mentioning  the  Cuneus  Fiisiavonum  AhaU 

1  Lapid.  SepUntr,,  Nos.  820-5,  827,  841 ;  Hiibner,  Nos.  338,  341-2, 
344-5,  351-3. 

2  Lapid,  SepUrUr.,  Nos.  352-3,  359-60;  Hiibner,  Nos.  818-23. 

'  This  is  the   opinion   of   Professor   Henzen   (Inscr.  5455,  n.   4), 
approved  by  Booking  in  his  edition  of  the  lioHtia. 
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lavensium}  This  is  not  the  troop  given  in  the  Notitiay 
which  places  at  Aballaba  the  Numerus  Maurorum  Aure- 
lianorum,  possibly  some  of  the  Moorish  cavalry  which 
Aurelian  used  in  the  war  against  Zenobia ;  but  the  site 
fits  the  theory  that  the  linea  vaUi  is  continued.  If  we 
take  the  line  of  the  Wall  as  it  approaches  Stanwix,  and 
then,  instead  of  bending  north-west  to  the  shores  of  the 
Solway,  continue  in  the  same  direction,  the  continuation 
will,  roughly  speaking,  run  through  Old  Carlisle  to  Pap- 
castle,  and  will  practically  coincide  with  the  line  of  a 
known  Roman  road.  From  Papcastle  roads  radiated  in 
many  directions,  and  with  a  reduced  force  holding  the 
country  it  would  be  a  suitable  post  for  a  body  of  mobile 
troops. 

Next  we  have  to  find  a  site  for  Congavata ;  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  comes  a  break  in  the  linea,  but  not  in  the 
system.  We  have  had  (I)  a  provision  for  holding  in 
check  the  tribes  of  Northumberland,  and  (2)  a  provision 
for  protecting  and  policing  the  plain  of  north  Cumber- 
land, and  probably  also  for  watching  the  northern  half  of 
the  Lake  District.  The  third  necessity  must  have  been 
the  protection  of  the  coast,  which  was  exposed  to  the 
marauding  expeditions  of  the  Picts  of  Galloway  and 
the  Scots  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  If  we  can  find  sites 
for  the  next  ensuing  Notitia  stations  on  the  Cumberland 
coast,  we  go  some  way  towards  proving  that  the  list  is 
arranged  on  a  definite  system. 

Having  already  placed  Glannibanta  at  Ravenglass,  we 
may  expect  to  find  sites  for  the  four  preceding  stations— 
Congavata,  Axelodunum,  Gabrosentis,  and  Tunnocelum — 
on  the  coast  north  of  that  place.  Starting  from  the 
Solway,  we  have  the  terminating  Wall  station  at 
Bowness,  possibly  a  fort  near  Skinburness,  now  lost  in 
the  sea,  a  fort  at  Malbray,  another  at  Maryport,  another 
at  Burrow  Walls,  near  Workington,  and  another  at 
Moresby,  near  Whitehaven.  Of  these,  Bowness  may 
have  been  Congavata,  but  probably  Malbray  has  a  better 
title  to  the  name.  The  flat  marshy  land  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Solway  would  hardly  be  worth  holding,  when 

^  Lapid.  Septentr.,  No.  907  ;  Hiibner,  No.  415. 
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the  army  of  occupation  was  weakened  and  troops  could 
be  better  employed  elsewhere.  We  must  also  remember 
that  in  all  probability  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
at  this  period,  and  in  this  district,  was  not  invasion  pn  a 
large  scale,  but  raids  by  mobile  barbarians  in  quest  of 
plunder.  Parties  fording  the  Solway  could  best  be  dealt 
with  by  cavalry,  and  possibly  the  protection  of  the 
Solway  shore  was  left  to  a  cavalry  detachment  at  Old 
Carlisle  ;  but  raids  from  oversea  would  be  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.and  in  such  c&ses  an  infantry  regiment  would 
be  more  effective,  because  it  could  seize  the  ships  and 
wait  for  the  marauders  to  be  hunted  back  by  the  cavalry  : 
either  the  Moors  of  Aballaba,  or  the  cavalry  attached  to 
the  Spanish  cohort  at  Axelodunum. 

Where,  then,  was  Axelodunum,  if  Malbray  be  Conga- 
vata  ?  About  nine  miles  down  the  coast  we  come  to  a 
large  station  at  Maryport,  or  EUenborough,  which  has 
been  identified  as  Axelodunum,  on  the  strength  of  many 
inscriptions  found  here  mentioning  the  Cohors  I  His- 
panorum.  The  identification  is  not  so  certain  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  probably  correct.  The 
Spanish  cohort  was  certainly  here  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  they  were  moved  to 
Ardoch,  in  Scotland,  and  replaced  at  Maryport  by  a 
Dalmatian  cohort,  and  afterwards  by  the  1st  cohort  of 
Baetasians,  which  the  Notitia  places  at  Regulbium.  At 
a  later  time  the  Spaniards  were  withdrawn  to  Netherby, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  where  they  were  stationed 
in  A.D.  220 ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  tne  increasing  raids  on  the 
Cumberland  coast,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
Netherby  and  concentrate  troops  further  south,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  sent  back  to 
their  old  quarters,  partly  perhaps  for  sentimental  reasons, 
partly  because  they  were  a  cohors  miliaria  equitata,  and 
a  large  station  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  them. 
One  altar  found  at  Maryport  possibly  confirms  this  view. 
It  is  dedicated  by  the  commander  of  the  1st  cohort  of 
Spaniards  lovi  Augusto^  and  Horsley  ascribes  it  to  the 

^  See  Lapid,  SepterUr.y  p.  429,  etc. ;  Hiibner,  c.  xxxiii. 
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time  of  Diocletian,  who  assumed  the  title  loviits,  and 
often  put  lovi  Augusto  on  his  coins.  If  Horsley  is  right, 
the  point  is  conclusive,  as  the  altar  must  be  of  about  the 
same  date  as  the  Notitia  list  itself. 

Now,  if  Maryport  be  Axelodunum  and  Ravenglass 
Gianni  ban  ta,  there  are  only  two  sites  left  for  the  two 
intervening  stations  :  Burrow  Walls  must  be  Gabrosentis 
and  Moresby  Tunnocelum.  Inscriptions  do  not  help  us 
here,  as  Moresby  has  yielded  records  both  of  the  Cohors  II 
Lingonum,  which  the  Notitia  places  at  Congavata,  and 
also  of  the  Cohors  II  Thraxium^  which  was  stationed  at 
Gabrosentis  ;  but  this  is  quite  comprehensible  if  Moresby 
were  Tunnocelum  and  a  port  where  drafts  for  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons  disembarked.  A  small  natural  harbour 
formerly  existed  here,  and  Tunnocelum,  garrisoned  by  the 
Cohors  I  Aelia  dassica,  must  have  been  a  naval  station, 
though  not  necessarily  a  commercial  port.  Chancellor 
Ferguson^  placed  Tunnocelum  further  north,  near  the 
anchorage  known  as  St  Catharine's  Hole,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  was  more  accessible  in  all  weathers  ;  but 
oared  galleys  would  be  independent  of  such  considera- 
tions, and  Moresby  would  be  a  more  convenient  station 
for  a  squadron  defending  the  Cumberland  coast  from 
pirates. 

We  now  come  to  Glannibanta,  which  we  have  placed 
Eavenglass,  and  the  next  station  is  Alio,  which  on  the 
same  theory  must  be  Watercrook,  near  Kendal — a  suit- 
able post  for  a  force  controlling  the  southern  part  of  the 
Lake  District.  Bremetenracum,  which  follows,  ought, 
accordingly,  to  be  Ribchester,  an  identification  confirmed 
by  inscriptions.  Here  the  Notitia  places  a  Cuneus  Arma- 
turarum,  but  this  is  almost  certainly  a  mistake  for  Sar- 
matarum.  At  Ribchester  two  inscriptions  have  been 
found,^  mentioning  respectively  an  Ala  Sarmatarum  and 
a  Numerus  Equitum  Sarmatarum.  Probably  the  regiment 
was  originally  an  ala,  and  was  subsequently  reduced  in 
size.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  exact  constitu- 
tion of  a  numerus  or  a  cuneus^  but  an  inscription  found 

^  History  of  Cumberlatidj  p.  73. 
Roinan  Lancashire^  Chap.  v. 
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at  Bremenium^  seems  to  show  that  a  Humerus  was  a 
smaller  body  than  a  cohort,  and  possibly  a  cuneus  was 
smaller  still.  The  inscription  in  question  is  on  an  altar 
dedicated  by  the  Cohors  I  Vardullorum  and  the  Numerus 
Eocplovatorum  Bremeniensium,  and  the  area  of  the  High 
Rochester  station  is  4  J  acres.  Only  a  comparatively  small 
body  could  have  shared  the  accommodation  of  Bremenium 
with  the  Vardulli,  who  were  a  cohors  miliaria  equitata. 

The  only  remaining  stations  are  Olenacum  and  Virosi- 
dum.  Where  these  places  were,  we  can  only  guess ;  but 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  linea  was  continued,  and 
that  they  were  part  of  a  ring  of  stations  encircling  that 
great  mass  of  wild  hill-country  known  to  geography  books 
as  the  Pennine  Range.  Judging  by  other  stations,  one 
would  expect  the  Ala  HercuTea  to  be  posted  at  a  spot 
where  several  roads  met,  and  a  not  unlikely  site  for 
Olenacum  is  Wilderspool,  near  Warrington.  In  that 
case,  if  the  linea  be  continued  eastwards,  either  Melandra 
Castle  or  Brough,  near  Buxton,  might  be  Virosidum. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  a  ring  of  Roman 
garrisons  controlling  or  policing  the  wild  hill-country 
which  stretches  from  the  Peak  to  Northumberland.  We 
know  that  during  the  English  invasion  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Centuries  this  district  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Romanised  Britons  who  were  driven  from  the  plain  of 
York,  and  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Elmet  maintained 
their  independence  long  after  the  English  had  conquered 
the  rest  of  Yorkshire.  It  must  have  served  the  same 
purpose  after  Agricola's  campaigns ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  hill-tribes  remained  in  a  state  of  semi-independence 
under  their  own  chiefs,  and,  like  the  Scottish  High- 
landers of  a  later  time,  occasionally  raided  the  richer  low- 
lands. To  such  elements  of  disorder  would  be  added  the 
fugitives  and  broken  men  produced  by  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  Does 
not  this  suggest  a  clue  to  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  the  Notitia  list  ? 

This  section  includes  the  Sixth  Legion,  quartered  at 
York,  and  thirteen  bodies  of  auxiliary  troops.      Of  the 

^   Lapid.  Septentr.,    No.  552 :  Hiibner,  No*  1,030. 
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stations  occupied  by  the  latter,  we  can  identify  Danurn  as 
Doncaster,  and  Lavatrse  as  Bowes.  Veterum,  or  Veneris, 
is  certainly  a  corruption  of  Verterse  (Brough  under  Stain- 
naore),  and  Braboniacum  is  probably  Kirby  Thore.  These 
last  three  stand  in  this  order  on  the  list,  and  occur  in  the 
same  order  on  the  great  road  from  York  to  Carlisle,  a 
coincidence  which  suggests  that  this  list  also  is  arranged 
per  lineam.  If  so,  we  must  look  for  the  unidentified 
sites  in  regular  order. 

The  list  begins  with  Praesidium,  occupied  by  a  troop 
of  Dalmatian  cavalry.  We  have  no  clue  to  its  position, 
but  a  likely  site  is  Brough,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Humber.  A  Roman  road  led  from  York  to  this  place, 
which  is  opposite  the  termination  of  the  road  running 
north  from  Lindum  ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if,  while 
guarding  the  Saxon  shore,  the  Romans  had  no  garrison 
on  the  Humber,  which  in  later  times  was  so  often  the 
landing-place  of  invaders. 

This  brings  us  by  a  natural  sequence  to  Danum  (Don- 
caster),  occupied  by  the  Equites  Crispiani^  whose  duty 
probably  was  to  watch  the  neighbouring  fens  and  marshes. 
We  know  from  the  exploits  of  Hereward  the  Wake  what 
shelter  such  country  could  afford  to  fugitives  and  out- 
laws. Next,  if  we  follow  up  the  Don  for  about  fourteen 
miles,  we  come  to  Templeborough.  This  may  be  Morbium, 
where  the  Equites  Catafractarii  were  stationed.  Originally 
Catafractarii  were  men  in  complete  heavy  armour,  and 
horsemen  so  burdened  might  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
Sheffield  district ;  but  probably  by  the  end  of  the  third 
century  they  were  catafractarii  only  in  name.  We  learn 
from  Vegetius^  that  in  the  time  of  Gratian  (a.d.  367-383), 
even  the  infantry  of  the  legions  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  cataphracta  (body-armour),  and  then  of  the  shield  ; 
and  probably  a  corps  of  auxiliary  and  possibly  irregular 
cavalry  had  unburdened  itself  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Arbeia,  a  name  with  a  curiously 
eastern  sound,  garrisoned  by  a  numerus  of  Barcarii 
Tigrisienses.  About  twenty  miles  north-west  from  Tem- 
pleborough, in    the    neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  we 

*  Lib,  I,  c.  20. 
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find  two  forte — at  Slack  and  at  Almondbury.  The  former 
is  usually  identified  with  the  Cambodunum  of  the  Second 
Iter,  and  Almondbury  may  be  Arbeia.  About  twenty 
miles  further  north  we  find  an  undoubted  Roman  site  at 
Ilkley,  which  may  accordingly  be  Dictis,  the  station  of 
the  Numerics  Nerviorum  Dictensium.  A  further  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles  in  much  the  same  direction  brings 
us  to  Wensleydale,  where  we  find  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fort  at  Bainbridge  near  Askrigg.  This  may  be  Concan- 
gium,  where  a  Numerus  of  Vigihs  was  posted.  Fifteen 
miles  further,  and  we  come  to  Bowes,  which  from  the 
Itinerary  we  know  to  be  Lavatrae,  and  LavatrsB,  with  a 
Numeiinis  of  Exploratores^  stands  next  on  the  Notitia  list. 
So  we  proceed  over  Stainmore  to  Verterse  (Brough),  where 
a  Numerus  of  Directores  was  stationed ;  and  then  to 
Braboniacum  (Kirby  Thore),  where  the  Notitia  places  a 
Numervs  of  Defensores. 

We  have  now  four  stations  left — Maglova,  held  by  the 
Nume7ms  Solensium  (possibly  Cypriotes  or  Gilicians), 
Magse,  held  by  the  Numerus  Pacensium  (these  may  have 
come  from  Pax  Julia  in  Lusitania,  from  Forum  Julii,  also 
called  Pacensis  Colonia,  or  from  a  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Thrace),  Longovicum,  held  by  the  Numerus  Longo- 
mcainoi^my  and  Derventio,  held  by  the  Numerus  Dei*- 
lentionenses.  Now,  Longovicum  is  probably  Lanchester,  in 
Durham.  Some  years  ago  an  altar  was  found  there,  with 
an  inscription  mentioning  a  vexillatio  Sueborura  Lon. 
Gordiana.  Lon.  seems  to  stand  for  Longovicana ;  and 
though  the  expansion  is  not  free  from  uncertainty,  if  the 
list  is  arranged  systematically,  Longovicum  must  be 
somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  must  now  try  to  find  sites  for  Maglova  and  Magse 
somewhere  between  Kirby  Thore  and  Lanchester.  If 
we  follow  the  Maiden  Way  from  Kirby  Thore  over  the 
hills  to  the  South  Tyne  valley,  we  reach  the  Roman  . 
station  of  Whitley  Castle,  which  may  be  Maglova.  From 
this  place  an  ancient  road  led  over  the  hills  into  Allen- 
dale, and  seems  to  have  continued  in  an  easterly  direction 
till  it  joined  the  Dere  Street  (the  road  of  the  First  Iter) 
at  the  bridge  end  opposite  Corstopitum.  Near  this  road, 
at  a  place  called  Old  Town,  in  Allendale,  the  traces  of  a 
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Boman  fort  have  been  observed,  and  this  may  be  Magse. 
The  country  here  is  very  wild  and  rugged,  and  possibly 
there  was  a  mining  industry  to  be  protected.  From  Old 
Town,  Lanchester  is  twenty-five  miles  distant  across  the 
hills,  and  occupies  a  site  well  suited  for  a  corps  controlling 
the  wild  country  of  West  Durham.  Only  Derventio 
remains,  and  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  fix  it  at  Ebches- 
ter,  on  the  Derwent,  a  few  miles  north  of  Lanchester ;  for 
this  linea  would  thus  terminate  at  a  point  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Wallsend,  where  the  Item  per  lineam  valli 
section  begins.  However,  in  that  case  we  are  forced  to 
imagine  a  change  of  name,  since  the  Itinerary  shows 
Ebcnester  to  have  been  Vindomora.  It  is  safer  to  sup- 
pose that  Derventio  was  on  the  Yorkshire  Derwent.  It 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Derventio  of  the  First  Iter, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stamford  Bridge.  In  this  way  we  round  off  the  circle  : 
we  began  at  York,  and  at  York  we  finish. 
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Bi  TBK  Rbv.  W.  S.  LACHSZTRHA,  H.A. 
(lUad  May  16M,  1906.) 

\  'HERE  is  one  class  of  antiquities  in  England 
of  a  philological  nature,  which  is  almost 
unique  in  Europe  :  I  mean,  the  relics  of 
an  ancient  lanffua^e.  Nowhere,  except 
in  England,  I  believe,  can  we  even  hx 
any  death-place  of  a  language.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  that  languages  die 
30  hard  :  the  only  European  language,  besides  the  Corniah, 
that  has  died  out  in  modern  times  is  the  Prussian, 
and  I  question  if  we  can  fix  the  time  or  place  of  its 
expiring. 

As  to  the  dying  languages  of  Europe,  none  expired  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  I  rather  question  if  any  will 
die  in  the  twentieth  :  unless,  at  least,  the  strong  feeling 
of  nationality  which  now  prevails  in  the  smaller  nations 
of  Europe,  and  which  seems  to  be  growing  rather  than 
declining,  should  suddenly  yield  and  die  out.  Most  of 
these  lesser  languages  are  more  vigorous  now  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  one  might  have  prophesied  that  they  would  ex- 
pire before  the  twentieth  century,  but  now  they  are  very 
vigorous.  Political  reasons  and  the  spirit  of  nationality 
have  much  to  do  with  this. 

1.  The  Lithuanian. — I  lately  had  in  my  house  a  ball- 
ticket  in  Lithuanian,  used  in  London.  Even  in  this 
metropolis,  Lithuanian  is  used  by  some  hundreds  of 
persons.  In  its  own  country  it  is  used  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  a  literature  is  rising  in  it. 

2.  As  for  Wendish,  it  has  its  literature,  magazines,  and 
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newspaper.     National  spirit  supports  this  Slavonic  lan- 
guage in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

3.  As  for  Manx,  only  lately  there  was  a  petition  to  the 
Education  Department  for  grants  for  teaching  Manx  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  schools.  The  title  of  the  laws  decreed 
by  the  House  of  Keys  are  read  in  Manx  at  the  Tyn- 
wald. 

4.  As  for  Irish,  it  is  far  more  vigorous  than  some  years 
ago.    In  London,  I  see  Irish  bills  in  the  old  Erse  alphabet. 

5.  Mordvinian  is  lively  still,  although  the  Russian 
Government  seeks  to  stamp  it  out. 

6.  Servian  and  Bulgarian  are  safer  than  ever,  as  being 
now  the  languages  of  established  and  independent 
nations. 

We  had  a  lively  reminder  of  the  vigorous  life  of  the 
Celtic  languages  of  Western  Europe  at  the  Pan-Celtic 
Congress  of  1904.  There  were  gathered  in  the  charming 
old  Welsh  town  of  Carnarvon  ("  the  chief  eagle  of  the 
eagles  of  Snowdonia")  the  representatives  of  the  six 
Celtic  nationalities  of  Western  Europe  : — 

1.  The  Welsh  ;  2.  The  Breton  ;  3.  The  Cornish— of  the 
Brythonic  group.  4.  The  Irish ;  5.  The  Scottish  High- 
landers ;    6.  The  Manx — of  the  Goidelic  group. 

The  Cornish  had  not  been  recognised  at  the  Dublin 
Congress,  but  was  accepted  at  Carnarvon,  and  will  be 
noted  among  the  six  races  of  the  Celts. 

I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  Celtic  races  of  Europe. 

1 .  The  old  Gauls  of  France  were  true  Goidels,  although 
now  Latinized  and  mixed  with  other  races.  The  greatest 
Celtic  nation  of  Europe  is  really  the  French.  In  Corn- 
wall one  is  often  reminded  of  this  :  the  country-folk, 
especially  the  agriculturalists,  are  in  many  ways  and 
customs,  and  in  physical  aspect,  like  the  French  peasants, 
i.e.y  those  of  true  Gallic  descent. 

2.  The  Walloons  of  Belgium  are  Celts,  but  their 
nationality  is  obscured.  The  Walloon  tongue  is  like 
French,  and  is  being  superseded  by  it. 

3.  The  Cumbrians  are  a  vestige  of  the  Strathclyde 
Celts,  but  now  nearly  absorbed  in  the  English. 

All  this  shows  the  interest  we  have  in  the  last  relics  of 
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the  old  Cornu- British  language,  which  marks  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  race  in  England,  distinct  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  also  not  the  same  as  the  Welsh.  What  was 
the  origin  of  this  race  ?  I  have  dealt  with  this  problem 
already  in  my  paper  on  "  The  Mining  Tribes  of  Ancient 
Britain."  I  suspect  the  Cornish  are  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Damnonii,  the  "  old  men" — as  miners  call 
them— of  the  western  peninsula  of  Britain.  These 
Damnonii  were,  I  suspect,  a  mixed  race,  partly  of  the 
ancient  Euskarian  mining  tribes — the  cromlech-builders, 
who  spread  at  one  time  not  only  over  the  western  coast 
of  Europe,  but  over  North  Africa  and  Central  Asia  (to 
judge  by  Ferguson's  records  of  their  monuments) — and 
partly  of  the  Celtic  Britons  of  the  Bry  thonic  tribes,  many 
of  whom  seem  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall from  the  Roman  and  still  more  from  the  Saxon 
conquerors  of  Britain.  It  is  with  the  linguistic  relics  of 
this  ancient  race  that  I  would  now  deal.  It  is  in  ethno- 
logy one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  Europe — a 
mingling  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  western  horn  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  Brythonic  race  of  the  Celtic 
Aryans. 

The  existing  relics  of  the  Cornish  language  may  be  thus 
summarized : — 

I.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Cornish  Dramas,  and  the 
Epic  of  Mount  Calvary.     (All  these  are  published.) 

II.  Certain  writings,  some  printed  and  some  still  in 
manuscript,  of  the  language  in  its  later  stage. 

III.  The  names  of  places. 

IV.  The  names  of  families  :  "  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,"  etc. 

V.  The  tradition  of  the  numerals  and  some  words. 

VI.  The  Celtic  words  absorbed  in  the  Cornish  dialect 
— words  not  '*  naughty  English,"  as  Andrew  Borde  called 
them,  but  true  Celtic  words. 

I. 

As  for  literary  records,  I  must  only  briefly  give 
their  chief  heads,  since  I  have  already  dealt  with  this 
topic. 

IS'' 
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A. — The  Scriptural  Dramas. 

1.  The  Creation.  4.  The  Mors  Pilati. 

2.  The  Passion  Play.  5.  The  Ascension. 

3.  The  Resurrection. 

B. — Then  we  haye  Jordans  Creacon^  the  last  Cornish 
drama  of  1611,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

C. — The  last-discovered  Cornish  drama  is  the  Beunans 
Meriasek,  with  which  is  bound  up  the  "  Life  of  St. 
Sylvester*'  (dealing  with  Constantine  the  Great),  and  the 
**  Woman  and  her  Son" — a  little  interlude. 

These  all  exist  in  manuscript,  but  have  been  published 
and  translated  into  English.  On  them  chiefly  rests  our 
academic  knowledge  of  Cornish,  and  on  them  are  mainly 
founded  the  Cornish  Grammars  of  Norris  and  of  Zeuss, 
the  Lexicon  Cornu-Britannicum  of  Williams,  the  Cornish 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Jago,  and,  above  all,  the  valuable  Manual 
of  the  Cornish  Language  of  Mr.  Jenner. 

There  is  thus  quite  a  little  literature  of  Cornish,  even 
though  the  language  is  dead.  Yet  for  academic  and 
philological  purposes  it  has  been  preserved  (like  a 
mummy  in  a  museum),  and  we  now  know  nearly  all  we 
can  expect  to  know  about  Cornish.  If  anything  has  yet 
to  be  discovered,  it  probably  will  be  merely  by  the  care- 
ful comparison  of  Cornish  with  other  Celtic  languages. 
This  was  done  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Williams  in  1865, 
in  his  elaborate  and  learned  Lexicon  Cornu-Britannicum ; 
but,  unfortunately,  that  great  work  was  published  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Beunans  Meriasek,  and  possibly  the 
manuscripts  still  existing  and  unprinted  may  add  a  little. 
I  question  if  we  can  ever  expect  to  know  much  more  than 
we  do  of  this  obscure  subject.  I  may  suggest,  however, 
that  some  of  the  seeming  complexities  of  Cornish  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  records  we  have  are  of  divers 
ages,  and  so  represent  the  language  in  divers  states  of 
development  or  degeneration. 

II. — Cornish  Manuscripts. 

The  subject  of  Cornish  manuscripts  yet  unprinted,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  is  of  more  special  interest 
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to  archaeologists  than  the  published  works  in  and  on  the 
Cornish  language. 

Of  these,  probably  the  Gwavas  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  are  the  most  important.  They  include 
several  Cornish  letters  by  John  Boson,  Gwavas,  and 
others,  a  copy  of  the  "  Creation,"  a  Cornish  vocabulary, 
etc.  Some  of  these  have  not  yet  been  printed.  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  language,  from 
lf593  to  1741,  when  William  Gwavas  died.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  these  manuscripts  should  be  printed,  with 
proper  editing  and  translation.  Until  this  is  done,  they 
cannot  be  available  to  all  Celtic  scholars  throughout 
Europe. 

I  may  remind  you  that  these  scholars  are  not  confined 
to  Great  Britain  ;  they  are  not  only  Englishmen  or  Welsh- 
men, or  learned  Gaelic  or  Irish  scholars,  but  also — 

1.  In  France  there  is  much  enthusiasm  for  Celtic 
researches.  In  them  we  can  find  the  clue  to  some  of  the 
obscurer  points  of  early  French  or  Gallic  ethnology  and 
history.  The  Remce  Celtique,  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Celtic  magazines  of  Europe.  Also  we 
should  remember  that  the  Cornish  language,  when  most 
neglected  and  despised,  had  as  its  chief  patron  and 
student  a  Frenchman,  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  put  up  the  tomb  to  Dolly  Pentreath,  the  last  woman, 
it  is  commonly  supposed,  who  talked  Cornish  fluently. 

2.  As  in  almost  every  science,  we  are  much  indebted 
to  learned  Germans  for  Cornish  studies,  and  Prof.  Zeuss 
did  much  in  his  Grammatica  Celtica. 

3.  Some  Slavonic  scholars  have  shown  enthusiasm  in 
Celtic  studies  at  the  Carnarvon  Congress,  though  how 
far  they  have  added  to  our  knowledge  is  a  moot  point. 

About  1880,  Mr.  William  C.  Borlase,  a  Cornish  M.P,, 
agitated  for  a  Cornish  Manuscript  Society,  for  publishing 
and  preserving  Cornish  manuscripts.  The  scheme  fell 
through,  but  may  well  be  renewed.  Until  there  is  such 
a  society,  with  sufficient  funds  at  its  disposal,  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  permanent  printing  and  re-editing  of  all  the 
Cornish  manuscripts.  Some  of  them  have  small  literary 
value,  and  only  represent  the  later  stages  of  the  language. 
Still,  they  are  of  some  philological  and  historic  worth, 
and  are  of  interest  to  all  archseologists. 
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III. — Thk  Names  of  Places. 

In  these  we  have  the  most  striking  and  obvious 
record  of  the  old  tongue,  such  as  might  strike  the 
*'  man  in  the  street "  if  he  came  to  Cornwall.  Everywhere, 
when  one  passes  the  Tamar  (the  border  of  England, 
**  beyond  which  is  Cornwall,"  as  an  old  geographer  said), 
one  meets  strange  and  most  un-English  names.  The 
names  of  the  parishes — i.e.,  St.  Mellion,  St.  Ive,  St.  Botus 
Fleming,  St.  Urney — are  mostly  old  Celtic  saints,  the 
biographies  of  some  of  whom  can  be  traced  in  Welsh, 
Cornish,  or  Breton  hagiographies,  but  some  are  still 
obscure  or  doubtful.  Let  me  give  a  few  of  our  Cornish 
saints : — 

1.  St.  Perran,  or  Kieran,to  whom  there  are  four  parishes 
dedicated — the  doyen  of  Cornish  saints,  a  wonderful  Irish 
missionary,  about  whom  many  legends  are  told,  and  to 
whom  is  dedicated  the  oldest  church  in  South  Britain — 
Perranzabuloe — and  three  other  parish  churches. 

2.  St.  Germo,  or  Germoeh,  the  Irish  king  and  bishop. 

3.  St.  Breage,  his  sister,  the  Irish  saintly  princess. 

4.  The  children  and  grandchildren  of  good  King 
Brechan,  most  famed  of  whom  is  his  daughter  St.  Keyne, 
so  zealous  for  woman's  rights  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
who  has  been  popularised  by  a  well-known  ballad. 

5.  St.  Buryan,  or  Burnsech,  an  Irish  princess. 

6.  St.  Ive,  an  Irish  princess  and  martyr. 

7.  St.  Me  wen  and  St.  Issy. 

8.  St.  Mullion,  a  Breton  saint. 

9.  St.  Carantoc,  St.  Cuby,  St.  Ruan,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  that  most  of  these  saints,  though  Celtic, 
were  not  actually  Cornish.  But  (I)  St.  Constantine, 
whose  name  is  Latin,  but  who  was  King  of  Cornwall  ; 
(2)  St.  Gerrans,  or  Gerontius,  "  the  glorious  king  of 
Damnonium,"  to  whom  St.  Aldhelm  wrote  his  famous 
epistle ;  and  (3)  St.  Mylor  and  St.  Nunn,  seem  to  be  the 
chief  true  Cornish  saints,  born  and  bred  in  the  county,  if 
we  exclude  St.  David,  who,  though  of  Welsh  parentage, 
seems  to  have  been  brought  up  in  Cornwall. 

The  secular  names,  however,  lie  about  as  bones  of  the 
dead  language  on  the  linguistic  battle-field.     There  they 
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are  as  skeletons  of  the  old  Celtic  speech.     Nearly  all  the 
Cornish  chief  towns  have  Celtic  names : — 

1.  Penzance — the  holy  headland. 

2.  Truro — Tre-ru — the  three  roads. 

3.  Redruth — dubious,  but  clearly  Celtic,  possibly  Tre- 
druith  :  the  town  of  the  Druids,  or  oaks. 

4.  Liskeard — the  town  of  the  trials. 

5.  Bodmin — the  house  of  the  monks. 

I  venture  to  note  these  with  trepidation,  for  I  know 
that  the  odium  philologicum  is  as  fierce  as  the  odium 
theologicum,  especially  as  to  derivation.  It  was  the  fear 
of  this  terrible  odium,  I  expect,  that  awed  Dr.  Bannister 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  Cornish  names  to  give  two  or 
three  derivations  to  the  same  name.  This  spoils  the 
value  of  his  painstaking  work ;  for  what  people  want  is 
some  definite  clue  as  to  what  Dr.  Bannister  believed  to  be 
the  true  derivation  of  each  name. 

I  believe  many  of  the  Cornish  names  are  plain  enough, 
if  you  have  even  a  small  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Take  some  in  my  old  parish  of  Carnmenellis. 

1.  Boquio,  a  quaint  name,  but  simple — the  house  by, 
or  in,  the  wood. 

2.  Pencoys — the  hill  in  the  wood. 

3.  Carnmenellis — the  pile  of  rocks  on  the  green  hill. 

4.  Polmarth — the  horse-pool. 

5.  Polmear — the  pool  by  the  rocks. 

6.  Menherion — the  place  of  menhirs. 

It  is  very  fascinating  to  me,  when  walking  over  the 
lonely  Cornish  moors,  to  ask  the  names  and,  as  it  were, 
talk  to  the  "  old  men  of  the  past "  about  their  meanings. 
The  long  dead  of  500  or  1,000,  or  even  2,000,  years  ago, 
still  speak  in  them,  in  weird,  quaint  words  of  the  extinct 
Brythonic  tongue,  their  descriptions  of  the  surroundings 
one  is  passing  through.  It  is  like  an  antique  guide-book, 
often  poetical  in  tone,  describing  the  wild  Cornish 
scenery  in  the  wild  old  Celtic  words  of  a  forgotten  past. 

In  Wales  the  Celtic  names  strike  one  less.  The 
country  is  still — in  part  at  least — a  Welsh-speaking  land. 
English  has  not  superseded  Welsh,  nor  is  Welsh  forgotten. 
But  for  all  that,  many  a  town  has  both  a  Welsh  and  an 
English   name,  and  the  English   is   the   only   one    the 
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stranger  hears.  In  Cornwall  we  have  one  instance  of  the 
double  name — Dunheved  and  Launceston,  but  the  Saxon 
here  prevails.  Elsewhere  the  Celtic  survives,  save  in 
Falmouth,  which  is  a  modern  English  port,  dating  its 
importance  from  the  later  Stuart  epochs  and  the  Falmouth 
packets. 

In  some  cases,  against  all  laws  of  philological  propriety, 
both  English  and  Cornish  names  are  added  together, 
e.g.,  Castle-an-Dinas.  Dinas  is  Cornish  for  castle,  but 
the  English  translation  is  added. 

IV. — The  Names  of  Families. 

The  old  West  Country  proverb,  dating  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  says — 

"  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
By  which  you  know  the  Cornishmen." 

Camden  suggested  an  improvement  in  this — 

"  By  Tre,  Ros,  Pol,  Lan,  Oaer,  and  Pen 
You  may  know  the  most  Cornishmen." 

But  it  was  too  cumbrous,  and  the  simple  form  has 
survived  to  the  twentieth  century,  The  Tres,  the  Pols, 
and  the  Pens  are  well  known  by  their  names ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  are  prefixes  to  place- 
names,  and  the  application  to  people  comes  from  the 
names  of  estates. 

Many  Cornish  names,  however,  are  not  place-  but 
Christian  names,  just  as  in  Wales  the  Roberts,  the 
Williams,  the  Richards,  and  the  Johns  prevail.  The 
Saxon  was  called  after  his  trade,  the  Celt  by  his  place- 
or  his  ancestors  Christian  name.  Still,  some  Cornish 
names  are  trade-names.  The  name  Angwin  is  Smith  in 
Cornish,  but  some  hold  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
smithy. 

A  book  has  been  published  on  Cornish  patronymics. 

V. — Survivals  of  Phrases. 

Very  few  sentences  of  Cornish  survived  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  in  the  eighteenth  the  language  must 
have  been  spoken  in  the  west  of  Penwith.  The  process 
of  dying  out  I  have  already  explained  before  our  Asso- 
ciation, but  I  may  briefly  summarise  the  distinct  periods 
of  decay. 
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1.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  language  was  living 
and  vigorous.  At  an  earlier  date,  i.e.,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  spoken  in  the  South  Hams  of  Devon,  as 
well  as  in  Cornwall,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Tamar.  It 
WVJ8  probably  as  much  diffused  as  Welsh  is  now  in 
Wales. 

2.  At  the  Reformation  the  enforcement  of  the  English 
Liturgy  gave  a  great  blow  to  the  Cornish  language. 
Had  the  Bible  been  translated  into  Cornish,  and  the 
Prayer  Book  used  in  Cornish,  the  language  might  have 
survived  much  longer.  But  to  this  day  the  Bible  (even 
the  Gospels)  has  never  been  fully  translated  into 
Cornish.  The  Cornish  rebels  of  1549  made  the  English 
Liturgy  a  grievance.  As  late  as  1640,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later,  Mr.  Jackson  administered  the  sacrament  in 
Cornish  at  Feock. 

3.  At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Carew  noted  that 
the  Cornish  language  was  nearly  dying  out  in  1602.  But 
then  he  was  an  East  Cornish  gentleman,  and  probably 
knew  little  of  out-of-the-way  places  in  West  Cornwall. 

4.  Norden  remarks  that  Cornish  folk  used  the  language 
in  1610  amongst  themselves  in  the  family,  but  English 
for  strangers.  This  reminds  me  of  my  experience  at  Port 
Erin,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  our  lodginghouse  folk 
talked  Manx  among  themselves,  but  English  to  us.  In 
1611  Jordan's  Creacon  was  written,  the  last  Cornish 
drama. 

5.  The  Civil  Wars  are  said  to  have  destroyed  Cornish 
in  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  soldiers,  whether 
Cavaliers  or  Soundheads,  all  talked  English. 

6.  In  1678  it  seems  that  the  last  Cornish  sermon  was 
preached  at  Landewednack. 

7.  In  1701  Lhuyd  says  that  in  only  five  or  six  villages 
near  Land's  End  was  Cornish  spoken. 

8.  Dr.  Borlase  thought,  in  1758,  that  it  had  died  out 
of  conversation,  but  this  view  was  premature. 

9.  In  1768  Daines  Barrington  sought  for  living  sur- 
vivals of  the  Cornish  language,  and  had  his  famous 
interview  with  Dolly  Pentreath.  How  far  that  aged 
lady  knew  Cornish  T  will  not  try  to  decide,  but  certainly 
some  people  at  Newlyn  and  Mousehole  could  understand, 
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and  even  speak,  a  little  of  the  Cornish  language.  William 
Bodener,  of  Mousehole,  wrote  in  Cornish  in  1776,  and 
said  that  four  or  five  old  people  there  still  spoke  Cornish. 
The  actual  date  of  the  death  of  the  language  is  difficult 
to  fix,  but  we  kept  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Old 
Cornish  at  Paul  in  1876,  a  very  interesting  event. 

When  the  language  died  out  (crushed  by  fashion 
mainly,  I  believe,  for  it  was  called  '*  barbarous,  uncouth, 
and  vulgar")  the  literary  survival,  or,  I  may  say,  revival, 
began . 

1.  Lhuyd,  in  1707,  took  a  prime  move  in  this  by 
publishing  a  Cornish  grammar. 

2.  The  Gwavas  manuscripts,  by  Gwavas,  Pender,  Ton- 
kin, and  others,  from  1711  onwards.  They  have  nqt  yet  all 
been  published,  but  have  been  a  basis  for  research  pre- 
serving the  last  stage  of  the  language. 

3.  In  1790  Pryce  published  his  book  founded  on 
Tonkin,  or  actually  plagiarised  from  him. 

4.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  little 
was  done  to  preserve  the  old  language,  except  by  Davies 
Gilbert. 

5.  In  1859  Norris  published  his  Cornish  grammar. 

6.  In  1865  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
the  revival  took  place  in  the  publication  of  Williams's 
Lexicon  Cmmu  Britannicum.  This  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant work  on  Cornish,  though  unfortunately  published 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Beunans  Meinusek.  It  con- 
tains 9,000  words. 

7.  In  1869  was  this  discovery  of  the  Beunans  Mei^asek 
and  the  Vita  Sancti  Sylvestri  in  Cornish,  at  Peniarth,  in 
Wales. 

8.  In  1876  we  had,  at  Paul,  our  centenary  of  the  old 
Cornish  language,  which  somewhat  revived  the  interest 
in  the  ancient  tongue.  Archbishop  Benson  took  some 
interest  in  Cornish  while  Bishop  of  Truro.  A  prize  was 
offered  for  traditions  of  Cornish,  which  was  divided 
between  Mr.  Bernard  Victor  and  Mr.  W.  Pentreath. 

9.  Dr.  Jago's  English  -  Cornish  Dictionaiy  marks  a 
development  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
it  students  can  easily  get  a  notion  of  what  the  Cornish 
language  was  like. 
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10.  In  the  twentieth  century  the  chief  events,  almost 
simultaneous  in  1904,  were  (a)  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress 
at  Carnarvon,  where  the  Cornish  were  recognised  by  their 
fellow-Celts  as  a  Celtic  people  ;  and  (6)  Mr.  H.  Jenner's 
valuable  manual,  which  brings  together  the  accumulated 
information  on  the  Cornish  grammar,  and  sets  it  in  the 
light  of  twentieth-century  philology.  It  is  practically 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  is  quite  up  to  date. 

But  in  addition  to  this  literature,  what  are  the 
traditions  of  the  language  among  the  Cornish  people  ? 
The  last  sentence  in  common  use  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury among  the  fishermen  was  the  fishers'  cry  : — 

"  Breal  m^ia  truja  peswartha^  pempthes  whetheay 
All  is  gorawed  all  along  the  line,  oh  ! 

This  died  out,  I  believe,  in  living  memory.  Jacky  Kely- 
nach,  of  Newlyn,  said  it  was  common  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  last  sentence  in  domestic 
use  was  recorded  to  me  by  Mr.  Bernard  Victor.  It  was 
used  at  Mousehole,  as  a  sort  of  lullaby  for  children,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

How  late  the  Cornish  greeting  Deu  gena  why  (God  be 
with  you)  survived,  I  cannot  tell.  Some  say  it  still 
survives.  The  •  question  is,  in  folk-lore,  to  distinguish 
survival  from  revival :  an  old  custom  may  have  actually 
died  out,  and  then  from  antiquarian  interest  be  revived. 
For  instance,  the  May  f^tes  were  dying  out — if  not  dead 
— in  many  parts  of  England  some  thirty  years  ago  ; 
but  now,  in  1906,  they  nave  been  rather  grandly  cele- 
brated in  many  places.  In  Italy  I  have  sometimes  been 
puzzled  when  I  have  seen  some  custom  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  classics.  Was  it  a  survival  from  old  Rome  all 
down  the  ages?  Or  is  it  a  patriotic  revival,  by  fairly 
educated  Il^lians,  of  the  ancient  customs  tinted  with 
their  country's  most  glorious  memories  ?  So  in  Cornwall, 
there  may  be  a  revival  as  well  as  a  survival  of  a  sentence 
like  this,  just  as  I  have  known  educated  Cornishmen 
deliberately  use  the  Cornish  name  for  a  thing  (e.y.,  chilly 
for  a  lamp),  instead  of  the  accepted  English  word. 

The  chief  survivals,  however,  are  the  numerals.  Many 
old  persons  in  Newlyn  and  Mousehole  remembered  these 
in  1890  ;   and  I  persuaded  some  to  teach  their  grand- 
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children.     So  I  believe  this  tradition  lingers  on,  and,  as 
interest  in    the  subject  increases,   may    be   transformed 
from  a  survival  to  a  revival. 
The  Cornish  numerals  are^ : — 


1.  Oin. 

2.  Den. 

3.  'rt-y. 

4.  Padjer. 

5.  Pemp. 

6.  Wheth. 

7.  Seyth. 

8.  Eith. 

9.  Jfau. 

10.  Deig. 

11.  Unjack. 


12.  Dorthack. 

13.  Porthack. 

14.  Pewarthack. 

15.  Pempthack. 

16.  Whethack. 

17.  Seithack. 

18.  Eithack. 

19.  Naunjack. 

20.  Tgans. 
100.  Cant. 


Note  here  that  the  numerals  after  15  differ  from 
Welsh,  showing  that  Cornish  was  a  real  language,  not  a 
dialect  of  Cymric.  Also,  it  seems  to  have  had  a  genitive, 
making  another  distinction  from  a  caseless  language. 

VI. — Words. 

The  truest  survival  of  the  language  and  its  best  relics 
are  in  words  still  in  common  use.  These  are  words  the 
English  equivalents  of  which  have  never  been  learnt. 
They  refer  mostly  to  (a)  Animals,  (6)  Plants,  (c)  Trade 
terms,  (d)  Domestic  terms,  and  (e)  Exclamations. 

I  supposed  that  there  were  some  200  Celtic  words  in 
common  use,  but  I  now  believe  there  are  more.  Under 
the  letters  a,  6,  and  c,  I  can  find  over  100,  which,  I 
believe,  are  derived  from  old  Cornish,  and  also  are  still 
used.  These  may  be  called  the  bones  of  the  old  language, 
now  dead,  but  leaving  its  skeleton  behind  it.  They  are 
not  English  Dialectic  words,  but  Cornu-British  survivals. 

^  Oompare  the  list 
herlandy  p.  18)  of  the 
the  Lake  District ; — 


given  by  Chancellor  Ferguson  {History  ofCum- 
numerals  used  till  recently  for  sheep-scoring  in 


1.  Yan. 

2.  Tyan. 

3.  Tethera. 

4.  Methera. 

5.  Pimp. 

6.  Sethera. 

7.  Lethera. 


8.  Hovera. 

9.  Dovera. 

10.  Dick. 

11.  Yan-a-dick. 

12.  Tyan-adick. 

13.  Tether-a-dick. 

14.  Mether-a-dick. 


15.  Bumfit. 

16.  Yan-a-bumfit. 

17.  Tyan-a-bumlit 

18.  Tether-a-bumfit. 

19.  Mether-a-bum6t. 

20.  Giggot. 
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To  illustrate  the  use  of  words  : — 

1*  My  own  children  said  they  thought  Munnan  was 
English  for  ant.  It  is  Coniu-British.  Compare  the 
Greek  fivp/ir)^. 

2.  Bal  maiden  is  the  universal  term  for  a  mine  girl ; 
but  Bal  is  Celtic,  not  English.  "Going  to  Bal"  is  a 
common  term  for  going  to  the  mine. 

3.  Padzhypou  does  not  sound  English.  When  I  was 
at  St.  Erth  with  a  friend,  I  saw  a  lizard,  and  said,  **  There 
is  a  padzhypou."  "John,  see  the  padzhypou  1"  said  a 
girl  close  by.     It  was  her  word  for  lizard  also. 

4.  Polcronachy  for  limpet,  is  much  used.  Poly  pool, 
and  cronach,  toad ;  the  toad  of  the  pool. 

I  hope  that  the  Cornish  Education  Committee  will  not 
try  to  stamp  out  vestiges  of  the  old  Celtic  Cornu-British 
tongue  from  common  use,  or  call  them  vulgar  and  pro- 
vincial. They  are  not  vulgar,  for  they  are  not  understood 
elsewhere,  except  perhaps  in  Wales  and  Brittany.  They 
are  not  provincial,  for  they  are  national — interesting 
relics  of  a  half- Forgotten  past,  of  a  little  nationality  of 
half  Celtic,  half  Damnonian,  mining  tribes,who  are  among 
the  most  important  races  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  done 
a  good  share  in  building  up  the  British  Empire. 

As  our  Association  is  jealous  to  preserve  antiquities 
of  a  material  character,  so  I  hope  that  its  influence  may 
tend  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  the  ancient  Cornu- 
British  tongue,  and  to  hinder  the  process  of  stamping 
out,  which  belongs  rather  to  barbarism  than  to  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  vestiges  of  any  ancient  language. 


•    APPENDIX. 

Specimens  of  Living  Cornu-British  Words,  beginning 

with  a,  b,  and  c. 

Addle  pool,  cess  pool.     Atal,  refuse — Cornu-Celtic. 

Agar,  ugly. 

Anec,  harvest.     Of.  Irish  anaic, 

Ardar,  a  plough.     Ben  ardar,  ploughman. 

Arish,  geese. 

Arrish,  mow,  a  pile  of  sheaves. 

Azue,  a  dry  cow.     Seh,  dry — C.-C. 

Bal,  a  mine. 
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BaliQ,  thrashing.    Bal,  plague — C.-C. 

Ballymuck,  an  ill-constructed  thing. 

Bilders,  hemlock. 

Biscan,  finger  of  a  leather  glove.    Bis,  finger — C.-C. 

Bod,  a  louse.     Baawhoe,  C.-C. 

Bowgey,  a  shed.    Bod,  a  house — ^C.-C. 

Brit,  small  fish. 

Brythal,  trout. 

Brythel,  mackerel.     Brith,  mottled — C.-C. 

Buck^  fungus  in  dairies.     Bucca,  evil  spirits — C.-C. 

Buccaboo,  a  goblin. 

Buddie,  a  mine  pit.     BuddcU,  to  draw — C.-C. 

Buzza,  a  pan. 

Cabbed,  a  thing  dirtied  by  handling. 

Cader,  a  frame  of  wood,  a  chair ;  e.g,,  Cader  Mighel,  the 

Chair  of  St.  Michael,  on  St.  Michael's  Mount 
Cake,  a  fool. 

Calcar,  Lesser  weaver  or  lance  fish. 
Cam,  tiuor  spar.     Cam,  crooked — C.-C. 
Canker,  a  crab. 
Caper  longer,  razor  fish 
Care,  mountain  ash. 
Cam,  a  heap  of  stones. 
Chammy,  a  toothless  person. 
Cheel  vean,  a  little  child. 
Chewidden  Day,  White  Thursday.     Jen,  day  ;  undden, 

white — C.-C. 
Chill,  lamp. 
Choog,  a  pig. 
Cloppy,  lame. 
Click,  to  stoop. 
CoUybran,  lightning. 
Cop,  a  tuft. 
Costan,  a  basket. 

Cowal,  a  fish-basket.     Canwal,  a  basket — C.-C. 
Crellas,  a  British  hut-circle. 
Cresvid,  underdone. 
Crow,  a  stye. 
Crum,  bent. 
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(proceeiinge  of  tlii  Conc^uw. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
President  of  the  Association,  the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Congress  was 
held  at  Nottingham — a  most  admirable  centre,  from  which  visits  were 
paid  to  many  places  in  the  district. 

While  the  city  of  Nottingham  presents  at  first  sight  no  very  ancient 
or  remarkable  features,  yet  upon  careful  examination  it  is  found 
to  be  teeming  with  points  of  deep  archsBological  interest  which  well 
repay  close  study,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  of  our  local 
members  may  be  induced  to  investigate  more  fully. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26th,   1906. 

The  Proceedings  were  opened  by  a  Meeting  at  the  Exchange,  when 
the  Associates  and  others  taking  part  in  the  Congress  were  welcomed 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  in  a  brief  speech  alluded  to 
some  of  the  places  to  be  visited,*  and  expressed  the  hope  that  an 
enjoyable  week  would  be  spent. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  various 
parts  of  the  city,  the  first  place  visited  being  the  Church  of  St.  Mary. 
It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this  church  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Saxon  church  which  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  an  Early  English  pier  has  been  found,  on  which  the  present 
Perpendicular  work  has  been  erected.  The  present  structure  would 
seem  to  have  been  completed  during  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  Leland  mentions  that "  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  excellent 
new  and  uniform  in  work";  and  although  much  restoration  has  been 
done,  an  interesting  example  of  Perpendicular  work  is  to  be  seen.  In 
passing,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  Notting- 
ham was  renowned  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  carvers  in  alabaster,  yet 
it  is  singularly  poor  in  specimens  of  their  work.  St.  Peter's  Church 
was  next  visited,  and  the  communion  plate  exhibited.  It  consists  of 
two  late  seventeenth-century  flagons  of  simple  design  and  excellent 
proportions,  two  dial  ices  and  patens  of  rather  later  date  than  the 
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flagons,  exhibiting  a  simplicity  and  elegance  of  outline  not  often 
adopted  at  that  period.  Here  again  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  been 
at  work,  and  the  chancel,  which  is  entirely  modem,  was  built  to 
replace  that  destroyed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Castle — Colonel  Hutchen- 
son — during  the  Civil  War.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  extant  is 
the  south  aisle,  which  is  of  the  Decorated  period. 

The  Castle  and  Art  Museum  were  then  visited,  and  the  various 
points  in  the  fortifications  were  explained  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Gould,  F.S.A. ; 
who  expressed  the  opinion  that  probably  the  site  was  originally  an 
example  of  an  early  promontory  fort,  with  later  additions  of  the 
Norman  and  Eklwardian  periods.  In  the  Museum  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley  kindly  gave  some  particulators  relating  to  the  objects  found 
at  the  explorations  undertaken  by  Lord  Saville  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lake  of  Nemi.  The  rock-cellars  in  Brewhouse  Yard  next 
claimed  attention,  and  a  few  notes  were  re^d  by  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift, 
who  pointed  out  that  their  origin  was  partly  natural  and  partly  artifi- 
cial, and  that  they  might  be  considered  to  have  been  occupied  before 
Roman  times,  though  of  course  they  had  been  altered  and  enlarged  at 
various  periods.  The  whole  site  of  the  town  seems  to  be  honeycombed 
with  caves  and  passages  in  the  rock.  The  remains  of  the  rock-cut 
chapel  and  cells  called  in  the  Foundation  deed  **  St.  Mary  Le  Roche," 
with  it  curious  dovecote,  called  forth  much  comment;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  cells  and  chapel  were  constructed  and  used  as  a  place  of 
retreat  in  connection  with  the  Priory  of  Lenton.  At  the  subsequent 
evening  meeting  the  President  showed  a  most  camplete  series  of  excel- 
lent lantern-slides,  illustrating  the  Norman  architecture  of  the  county, 
and  a  good  discussion  ensued  on  several  points  raised  by  Mr.  Keyser 
during  his  explanation  of  the  views. 


THURSDAY,  JULY   26th,  1906. 

A  most  glorious  day.  After  reaching  Mansfield  by  train,  the 
members  travelled  by  brake  through  tine  country.  The  fragmentary 
remains  of  King  John's  palace  at  Clipstone  were  inspected,  and  Ollerton 
was  reached  in  time  for  luncheon.  This  was  followed  by  a  most  pleasant 
drive  through  Sherwood  Forest,  and  so  to  Mansfield,  whence  the  train 
was  taken  to  Nottingham.  In  the  evening  Mr.  I.  C.  Gould,  F.S.A., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Nottinghamshire  Strongholds, '  illustrated  by 
drawings  showing  the  various  types,  and  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
the  most  admirably  lucid  manner. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY   27th,  1906. 

The  party  travelled  by  train  to  Newark,  and  proceeded  to  th^ 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Brown.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  time  devoted  to  this  noble  struc- 
ture was  so  curtailed.  It  is  a  story  in  stone,  the  reading  of  which 
would  have  been  of  the  most  absorbing  interest ;  every  feature  has  its 
history,  every  stone  its  tale,  to  be  read  by  one  having  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  the  production  of  artists  who  seem  to  have  breathed  their 
souls  into  the  work  of  other  men,  designing,  directing,  and  correcting 
thn  work  of  the  humbler  hands  that  hewed  and  shaped  the  stone. 
Rarely  is  it  given  to  man  to  realise  in  brute  masonry  the  dreams  that 
are  conceived  in  his  innermost  being ;  but  in  this  church  we  have  a 
monument  of  what  men  were  when  work  was  wrought  by  loving  hands 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

In  Saxon  times,  and  for  perhaps  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  a 
humble  edifice,  of  which  no  trace  remains,  occupied  part  of  the  site ; 
and  about  1160  it  was  given  to  the  Gilbertine  Priory  of  St.  Katherine 
at  Lincoln  by  Robert  de  Chesney,  Bishop  of  that  diocese.  A  more 
ambitious  structure  seems  then  to  have  been  commenced,  and  the  crypt 
and  the  crossing  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  still 
remain.  The  western  tower,  a  fine  example  of  Early  English  work, 
was  commenced  about  1230  ;  and  except  that  a  fifteenth-century 
window  has  been  inserted,  it  is  unaltered.  The  top  stage  of  the  tower 
and  the  spire  were  added  about  ninety  years  later ;  they  are  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  form  a  fitting  finish  to  this  most  beautiful  piece 
of  work.  The  Sanctus  bell-cote  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  roof  is 
worthy  of  note. 

The  south  aisle  of  the  nave — a  fine  piece  of  Decorated  work — is  the 
next  in  point  of  age,  and  the  windows  exhibit  tracery  of  great  beauty. 
It  was  begun  in  pursuance  of  a  licence  issued  in  February,  1313,  by 
Archbishop  Grenefield,  when  it  would  appear  that  the  rebuilding  of 
the  whole  church  on  a  large  scale  was  contemplated.  Building  opera- 
tions went  on  steadily  until  1349,  when  the  Black  Death « put  a 
sudden  stop  to  all  work,  and  not  until  1390  was  it  resumed.  The 
Perpendicular  style  was  in  vogue  when  the  work  was  re-started ; 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  was  finished  before  1460,  and  the  chancel 
completed  by  1498.  The  chantry  chapels  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
altar  were  founded  in  1500  and  1505  respectively,  and  the  parclose 
screen,  carved  by  Thomas  Drawswerd,  of  York,  was  finished  in  1508. 
About  the  year  1525  the  chancel  stalls  were  added,  and  the  sacristy 
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and  Testiy  are  of  contemporary  date.  The  southern  chantry  chapel, 
founded  by  Robert  Markham  in  1 505,  has  two  points  of  interest :  the 
two  curious  paintings,  probably  forming  part  of  a  series  representing 
the  Dance  of  Death,  the  one  showing  a  cadaver,  holding  a  carnation  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  indicating  the  grave ;  the  other  panel 
represents  a  civilian  with  his  hand  in  his  gipciere.  The  other  note- 
worthy point  is  the  double- squint,  by  which  the  priest  at  the  chantry 
altar  could  see  both  the  altar  at  the  east  end  and  that  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  font,  stained  glass,  and  brasses  (especially 
that  to  Alan  Fleming),  all  deserve  better  mention  than  considerations 
of  space  allow. 

From  Newark  the  train  was  taken  to  Tuxford,  and  thence  a  short 
drive  brought  the  party  to  Egmanton,  where  the  church,  a  Transitional 
Norman  building,  was  inspected,  and  an  interesting  incised  slab  to 
Nicholas  Powtrell  deciphered.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  very  inter- 
esting example  of  a  "  mount-and-court"  type  of  earthwork,  locally 
known  as  Gaddick's  Hill.  Mr.  Gould  gave  a  brief  description  of  it, 
calling  attention  to  the  platform  upon  which  rested  the  ladder  giving 
access  to  the  mount  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  in  the  court. 
At  the  rear  of  the  mount  stone  foundations  are  still  to  be  discovered, 
by  patient  search,  though  much  overgrown  by  grass  and  nettles. 

At  the  Evening  Meeting  a  Paper  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  on  "Margidunum"  was  read,  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
important  Paper  on  "  Earthworks  of  the  Moated  Mound  Type,"  by 
Dr.  Da  vies  Pryce;  who  contended  that  whilst  the  Moated  Mound  was 
pre-eminently  the  defensive  military  work  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  frequently  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Normans,  it  could  not 
be  considered  a  specifically  Norman  structure,  and  the  evidence 
warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  Moated  Mound  did  not  owe  its  origin 
to  one  nationality,  but  was  thrown  up  by  many  peoples. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  28th,  1906. 

Newark  was  again  the  starting-point  of  the  day's  excursion,  and  the 
morning  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  Castle, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Oomelius  Brown  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Blagg. 

The  actual  building  of  the  Castle  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1130  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  obtained  the  licence  for 
its  erection  from  Henry  I.  The  Castle  was  surrendered  to  Stephen  in 
1139,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  in  person.  King  John  was  here 
in  1205,  1211,  and  1215;  and  after  losing  his  baggage  in  the  Wash 
near  Long  Sutton,  and   falling   ill  at   Swineshead  Abbey,  he   came 
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thence  through  Sleaford  t6  Newark,  where  he  expired  on  October  19th, 
1216.  Stirring  events  moved  apace  in  those  days,  and  at  this  Castle 
was  assembled  the  force  which  relieved  Lincoln  Castle,  then  besieged 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt  and  his  French  troops.  Soon  afterwards  the 
rightful  owner  (the  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  having  failed  to  get  peaceable 
possession,  the  Castle  was  besieged,  and  after  an  assault  lasting  eight 
days,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and  the  place  surrendered.  Until 
1547,  when  Henry  Hoi  beach,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  conveyed  it  to  the 
Crown  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  the  Castle  remained  in  the  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  the  Bishops.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  leased 
for  various  periods  to  private  individuals.  It  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King  during  the  Civil  War,  and  endured  three  sieges,  but  it  was 
dismantled  in  1646.  It  now  belongs  xx)  the  Corporation,  who  have 
bought  the  freehold  from  the  Crown. 

Turning  to  the  architecture  of  the  Castle,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  Norman  gate  and  tower,  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  the  only  remains  of  the  original  structure — a  massive  piece  of 
work,  with  later  Tudor  windows,  inserted  when  it  was  used  as  a 
dwelling-house.  Fortunately,  however,  these  insertions  do  not 
entirely  destroy  the  outlines  of  the  original  windows,  which  can  still 
be  traced.  The  staircase  in  the  tower  to  the  east  of  the  great  gate 
is  worth  examination,  and  the  stair  itself  is  built  as  a  continuous 
spiral  vault  of  small  rag-stones,  upon  which  were  laid  the  steps,  a 
clever  piece  of  work,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  period.  The 
'north  wall  also  is  mostly  of  Norman  work  (the  shoots  for  rubbish,  etc., 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  wall),  as  is  also  the  arch  high  up  in  the 
angle  of  the  wall  and  gateway,  which  evidently  carried  a  small 
bartizan.  In  a  small  room  in  the  south-west  tower,  the  wooden 
plates  to  take  the  hooks  for  the  hanging  of  tapestry  are  still  in 
position. 

Thomas  Scot,  of  Rotheram,  who  held  the  See  of  Lincoln  from  1471 
to  1480,  made  many  alterations  here ;  and  the  oriel  window,  with  his 
arms  carved  on  a  shield  at  its  head,  is  of  good  proportions,  and 
commands  a  splendid  view.  The  crypt,  the  dungeons,  and  the  postern- 
gate,  with  its  curious  warden's  chamber,  just  under  the  oriel,  are  also 
very  interesting,  and  repay  careful  inspection. 

After  luncheon,  a  delightful  drive  was  taken  to  Hawton  Church, 
which  has  a  thirteenth-century  nave  and  aisles,  a  Decorated  chancel, 
and  tower  and  clerestory  of  Perpendicular  work.  Its  chief  glory  is 
the  beautiful  and  elaborate  Easter  Sepulchre,  with  the  canopied  tomb 
of  Sir  Robert  de  Compton  (who  built  the  chancel  about  1330)  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  triple-canopied  sedilia  on  the  south*--marvellous 
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work,  rich  in  design,  perfect  in  execution,  conceived  by  a  master-mind, 
wrought  by  a  master-hand,  glorious  in  detail,  every  curve,  every  line, 
and  every  shadow  combining  to  form  a  composition  at  once  the  envy 
and  despair  of  modem  man.  We  of  to-day  can  imitate:  this  man 
created.  The  Parish  Register,  dating  from  1564,  was  shown  by  tha 
courtesy  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Washington,  and  the  return 
journey  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Southwell,  was  then  commenced. 

On  reaching  Southwell  Cathedral,  the  party  was  met  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Sutton,  who  had  kindly  prepared  a  Paper  on  the  building. 
He  attributed  the  earliest  church  on  this  site  to  Paulinus,  and  dated  it 
about  A.D.  630.  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the  death  of 
Eadwin,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Wilfrid  about 
A.D.  707.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  after  this  until  between 
the  years  1051  and  1060,  when  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  stated  to  have 
placed  two  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Southwell,  recently 
built,  so  that  we  have  a  clear  record  that  a  church  stood  here  prior  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Fragments  of  this  structure  have  from  time 
to  time  been  discovered,  and  amongst  them  is  a  stone  carved  with  a 
representation  of  St.  Michael  conquering  the  Devil,  forming  the  upper 
part  of  a  doorway  in  the  north  transept. 

The  building  of  the  present  church  must  have  been  commenced 
about  1110,  for  at  that  date  the  Archbishop  of  York  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  people  of  Nottinghamshire,  asking  for  their  alms  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Southwell.  The  nave, 
with  its  aisles,  the  north  porch,  the  western  and  central  towers,  and 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  are  the  original  work  of  this  period  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  three  original  Norman  towers  are  still  in 
existence  is,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  this  country. 

About  the  year  1230  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Norman  choir  was 
taken  in  hand,  and  this  chancel  is  a  fine  piece  of  thirteenth-century 
work.  The  chapter-house,  sedilia,  piscina,  and  rood-screen  are  all  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  chapter-house  abounds  in  typical 
detail  of  the  work  of  that  period. 

MONDAY,  JULY  30th,  1906. 

Having  reached  Mansfield  by  train,  the  party  drove  to  Ault 
Hucknall  Church,  where  the  quaintly-carved  Norman  tympanum  was 
inspected,  and  after  some  argument  it  was  considered  to  represent  the 
legend  of  St.  Margaret.  A  short  walk  across  fields  brought  us  to 
Hard  wick  Hall,  and  here  the  Rev.  F.  B^oad  hurst  conducted  some  of 
the  party  through  the  building,  and  described  the  paintings,  tapestry, 
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and  other  features.  Others  examined  the  Old  Hall,  now  a  ruin,  but 
still  retaining  evidence  of  its  original  magnificence.  After  luncheon 
the  party  proceeded  to  Bolsover,  where  the  Oastle  was  visited. 

The  history  of  the  Castle,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  When  Domesday  Survey  was  made,  the  place  was 
in  the  possession  of  William  Peverel;  and  it  is  recorded  elsewhere 
that  it  had  been  the  property  of  Leuric  the  Saxon.  No  mention, 
however,  is  made  of  any  castle  here,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
one  existed,  though  probably  the  town  may  have  been  protected  by  a 
rampart  of  earth  and  a  ditch,  traces  of  which  still  remain ;  but  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  imagine,  as  some  writers  have  done,  that 
because  the  position  is  naturally  a  strong  one,  it  must  of  necessity 
have  been  occupied  and  fortified  in  pre- Roman  times. 

Broadly  stated,  the  facts  seem  to  prove  that  Bolsover  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan restoration  of  a  Norman  castle,  rebuilt  very  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  work,  and  displaying  undoubted  evidence — at  any  rate  in  its 
lower  portions — of  its  early  origin.  Bess  of  Hardwick  it  was  who 
commenced  the  work  of  restoration,  and  it  was  completed  in  1616, 
after  her  death,  by  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  her  second  son.  The  build- 
ings near  the  Castle  were  also  commenced  by  him,  and  his  son  William 
— who  afterwards  became  Marquis  of  Newcastle — completed  these, 
and  added  the  riding-house  and  stables,  which  are  of  immense  size. 

Bolsover  was  held  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was 
surrendered  after  an  assault  of  one  day,  it  being  found  untenable  when 
a  battery  had  been  established  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 
Ruin  and  decay  have  laid  their  hands  on  the  whole  place,  and  but  a 
faint  idea  of  its  original  grandeur  can  be  conjured  up  from  the  remains, 
which,  though  still  fairly  perfect  in  parts,  are  much  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather. 

After  a  hasty  inspection  of  Bolsover  Church,  the  party  returned  to 
Mansfield,  where  the  Church  was  thoroughly  examined  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  H.  Prior.  Dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  this  Church  exhibits  in  its  various  parts  examples 
of  every  style  of  architecture  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  Origin- 
ally commenced  about  the  year  1100,  and  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  tower,  it  had  a  north  aisle  added,  ciraa  1 200,  in  the  Early  English 
style.  A  Decorated  south  aisle  was  the  next  feature  added,  and 
finally  north  and  south  chapels  of  Perpendicular  work,  the  vestry, 
porches,  and  organ-chamber  being  modern.  As  evidence  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Church,  we  find  from  records  that  William  II  gave  it, 
with  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  part 
of  the  endoweiit  of  the  newly-founded  See  of  Lincoln,  between  the 
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years  1093  and  1100.  In  Domesday  Book  we  iind  the  entry  '^  here  are 
two  churches  and  two  priests" ;  iind  traces  of  Saxon  work  are  yet  to  be 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  tower.  Near  the  font  is  a  bricked- 
up  doorway,  which  is  traditionally  called  the  "Ale  Door/'  and  seems  to 
hare  been  connected  with  the  custom  of  raising  uioney  for  church 
expenses  by  providing  a  feast  (usually  at  Whitsuntide)^  and  crediting 
any  surplus  to  the  funds  of  the  Church.  Church  Ales  were  held  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Parish  Registers  are  highly 
interesting,  and  consist  of  thirty-three  volumes,  commencing  in  the 
year  1559;  and  the  Charter  of  Philip  and  Mary  is  an  excellent  example 
of  engrossing.  This  charter  constituted  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
a  Corporation,  and  settled  on  them  certain  lands  which  had  been  left 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII  to  found  a  chantry,  and  had  passed  to  the 
Crown  under  a  statute  of  Edward  YI.  The  original  gift  had  been  for 
a  term  of  years,  with  a  direction  that  the  trustees  were  to  purchase 
the  King's  licence  to  found  a  chantry  in  perpetuity ;  but  this  they 
neglected  to  do,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  it  was  held  that  the  Charter 
of  Philip  and  Mary  granted  the  term  only  and  not  the  fee,  the  latter 
remaining  in  the  heirs  of  the  original  foundress.  A  noteworthy  point 
in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  church  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  incised  slabs  have  been  used  as  material  without  having 
been  re-worked. 

The  evening  meeting  was  attended  by  Councillor  Samboume  Cooke 
and  the  XJnder-Sheriff,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Green,  and  the  Mayor's  and 
Sheriff's  maces  and  chains  were  exhibited  and  described  by  Mr.  Green. 
The  Photographic  Society  also  very  kindly  exhibited  photographs  deal- 
ing with  Old  Nottingham,  particularly  with  the  traces  of  the  old  walls 
and  ditches,  found  during  the  course  of  sundry  excavations  in  and 
about  the  city.  A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Hon. 
Secretary,  on  "The  Walls  of  Nottingham,"  illustrated  by  diagrams 
showing  the  general  trend  in  the  development  of  the  city  and  Its 
defensive  works  of  the  various  periods. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  31bt,  1906. 

Leaving  Nottingham,  the  party  travelled  to  Bottesford  Church, 
which  was  very  kindly  shown  by  Canon  Jackson.  Mr.  George  Fellows 
then  read  a  paper  on  the  monumental  tombs  of  the  Roos  and  Manners 
families,  which  form  a  fine  series  in  alabaster.  The  abundance  of  this 
material  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many 
tombs  and  efSgies  carved  in  alabaster.  Nottingham  itself  was  long 
famed  for  its  carvers,  whose  work  may  be  found  in  every  part  of 
England,  and  references  to  this  once-flourishing  industry  occur  in  the 
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Records  of  the  city.  Chellaston  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  ;  and 
in  June,  1506,  one  William  Walsh,  of  Chellaston,  sued  John  Nicholson 
for  the  cartage  of  a  quantity  of  alabaster  from  Chellaston  to  Notting- 
ham. His  charge — one  shilling  and  sixpence — does  not  seem  ex- 
tortionate, as  the  distance  was  twenty  miles  ;  but  he  was  non-suited. 

Many  of  the  tombs  were  not  originally  erected  in  this  church,  but 
were  conveyed  here  and  re-erected  by  the  first  Earl  of  Rutland  in  1543. 
Some  came  from  Bel  voir  Priory,  and  others  from  Croxted  Abbey.  The 
first  effigy  to  be  noticed  is  a  small  figure  in  Purbeck  marble,  in  hauberk 
and  coif  of  mail ;  from  the  shape  of  the  shield  and  the  sleeveless  sur- 
coat,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its 
origin  is  doubtful,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  as  William 
d'Albini  the  third,  Robert  de  Todepi,  and  Robert  Lord  Roos,  of 
Croxton  Abbey.  The  choice  rests  between  the  first  and  last  of  these, 
and  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
a  tablet  to  Lord  Roos,  dated  1285,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  read  the  two  together,  we  seem  to  be  on  fairly  safe  ground.  This 
tablet,  no  doubt,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it 
may  have  replaced  the  original. 

By  the  south  wall  of  the  Sanctuary  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  William 
de  Roos,  K.G.,  who  died  in  1414.  He  wears  a  conical  bascinet,  a 
camail  of  mail,  jupon,  and  the  collar  of  SS.  The  Garter  is  shown 
below  the  left  knee,  and  on  t)ie  front  of  the  bascinet  is  the  inscription 
"L  H.  C.  Nazere,"  and  on  the  sword-hilt  "L  H.  S."  On  the  other 
side  of  the  chancel  is  the  tomb  of  his  son  John,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Beaugd  in  1421.  Here  the  camail  has  disappeared,  and  the  bascinet 
is  less  conical ;  the  SS.  collar  has  the  letters  reversed,  and  there  is  both 
a  diagonal  and  a  horizontal  sword-belt. 

The  tomb  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  is  the  next  in  order,  and 
he  is  shown  with  his  second  wife,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Paston.  Henry  VIII  installed  him  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
created  him  Earl  of  Rutland  in  1525.  He  died  on  September  20th, 
1543,  and  wears  over  his  armour  the  robe  and  chain  of  a  K.G.,  the 
George  and  Rose  depending  from  his  collar,  and  the  Garter  being 
shown  below  the  knee.  The  date  of  the  death  of  the  Countess  is  not 
filled  in,  and  she  was  interred  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  On  the 
base  of  the  monument  are  shown  the  members  of  his  family,  all  in 
different  attitudes,  and  the  eldest  son,  at  a  prayer-desk,  is  represented 
at  the  west  end.  Richard  Parker  was  the  carver,  and  records  show 
that  he  was  paid  two  sums,  amounting  together  to  .£20,  for  the  work. 

The  next  tomb  is  that  of  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Rutland  and  four- 
teenth Baron  Roos,  and  his  Countess,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Neville,  fourth  Earl  of  Westmoreland.    His  two  sons  and  his  daughter 
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are  seen  kneeling  on  the  top  of  the  tester,  which  forms  the  cover  of  the 
tomb.  The  elder  son  is  in  plate-armour ;  while  the  younger,  who  was 
Rector  of  Helmsley,  is  shown  as  a  priest.  The  inscription  records  that 
the  Earl  was  "  President  of  Her  Majesties  Counsayle  of  the  Northe," 
and  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  as  September  17th,  1563.  He  is 
represented  in  what  is  termed  a  **suit  of  splints,"  or  "splintered 
armour";  and  it  may  be  noted  that  this  style  of  armour  was  in  use  in 
Spain  daring  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  structure 
bearing  shields  of  arms  in  grand  quarters  surmounts  the  tester,  and 
on  its  summit  is  the  Manners  crest — a  peacock  in  its  pride. 

The  tomb  of  the  third  Earl,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
that  of  his  brother,  across  the  chancel,  were  both  carved  by  Garrett 
Johnson,  who  was  probably  identical  with  Gerard  Janssen,  an  immigrant 
from  Amsterdam.  He  was  paid  £100  for  each  tomb.  This  Earl  was 
survived  only  by  a  daughter,  and  the  title  and  estates  fell  to  his  brother 
John,  whose  tomb  is  next  in  order  of  date.  Both  these  tombs  were 
erected  by  the  widow  of  John,  the  fourth  Earl,  in  1591.  The  tombs  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  Earls  are  here  also,  and  that  of  the  latter  is 
interesting,  as  it  records  that  the  children  of  his  second  wife  "  dyed  in 
their  infancy  by  wicked  practice  and  sorcery e.'*  They  had  been  dead 
five  years  when  Joan  Flower  and  her  two  daughters,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  committed  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  causing 
their  deaths.  Joan  Flower  died  in  agony  on  her  way  to  prison,  and 
the  daughters  were  executed  at  Lincoln  in  1618.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  Earls  have  tombs  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  their  day,  but 
they  are  not  particularly  interesting.  There  is  a  most  beautiful  brass 
to  Henry  de  Codyngton,  Rector  of  Bottesford,  who  died  in  1404,  and 
another,  rather  mutilated,  to  John  Freeman,  Rector  in  1420. 

The  Church  has  a  magnificent  fifteenth-century  crocketted  spire  of 
delightful  proportions.  Numerous  fragments  of  Early  English  mould- 
ing are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls,  and  a  prolonged  study  of  these 
would  be  interesting.  Staunton  Church,  a  few  miles  away,  was  visited 
by  some  of  the  members,  although  not  included  in  the  programme ; 
and  after  the  return  to  Nottingham  an  excursion  was  organised  by 
some  of  the  party  to  visit  Lenton  Church,  and  thence  on  to  Clifton. 
The  earliest  portions  of  the  latter  building  are  Transitional  work 
of  about  1150.  There  is  a  fine  open  timber  roof,  built  in  1503  by 
Robert  Yole,  which  well  repays  study,  and  several  monuments  to  the 
Clifton  family,  including  two  fine  brasses  to  Sir  Robert  Clifton  (1478) 
and  Sir  Gervase,  his  son  (1491).  After  inspecting  the  Church,  the 
members  of  the  party  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Bruce,  at  the  Hill,  whore  they  inspected  the  numerous  treasures  of  the 
place  with  much  interest. 
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The  Roman  City  op  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge-on-Tynb. 

The  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Corstopitum,  the  first  mansio  south  of 
the  limes  in  the  second  Iter  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  has  been 
known  for  centuries.  The  existing  tower-arch  of  Corbridge  Church 
was  probably  removed  from  some  Roman  building  here  in  pre- 
Conquest  times.  According  to  Camden,  King  John  here  conducted 
an  unsuccessful  search  for  hidden  treasure,  and  the  ruins  formed  a 
convenient  quarry  for  many  generations.  Fragments  of  Roman 
mouldings,  probably  from  Corstopitum,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  still 
existing  crypt  of  the  church  which  Wilfrid  built  at  Hexham,  about 
three  miles  to  the  west,  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  a  stone  used  as  a 
roofing-slab  bears  an  inscription  to  Septimus  Severus  and  his  sons, 
with  the  name  of  Geta  erased.  Corstopitum,  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, has  in  past  times  yielded  a  jiumber  of  inscribed  or  sculptured 
stones,  including  two  altars  with  Greek  dedications,  one  to  Astarte 
and  the  other  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  relic 
of  the  Roman  city  is  the  famous  Corbridge  lanx,  a  silver  dish 
measuring  19^  ins.  by  15  ins.,  and  bearing  in  relief  the  figures  of 
several  deities.  It  was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Tyne  in  1734,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  outline 
of  the  site  was  surveyed  by  MacLauchlan  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  no 
systematic  researches  have  been  made  here  till  the  present  year,  when, 
during  August  and  September,  excavations  were  carried  out  by  the 
Northumberland  County  History  Committee,  with  the  permission  and 
assistance  of  Captain  Cuthbert,  of  Beaufront  Castle,  the  owner  of  thft 
land.  The  work  has  been  done  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Haverfield,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Woolley,  o£ 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  who  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Forster, 
our  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  site  of  the  Roman  city^  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about 

^  Camden  calls  the  eite  Colecester,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  commonly  termed 
Corchester.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  Corbridge,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  site  beiog 
now  agricultural  land. 
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half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  present  village  of  Oorbridge,  and  two 
and  a-half  miles  south  of  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall.  The  south 
side  slopes  sharply  to  the  river,  about  100  ft.  below ;  and  probably 
the  escarpment  was  still  steeper  in  Roman  times,  when  the  Tyne,  as 
seems  likely,  ran  in  a  somewhat  diiierent  channel,  and  may  have  been 
slightly  nearer  the  site.  The  city  itself  has  been  a  rough  oval, 
covering  about  26  acres.  On  the  south-east  and  south-west  the  foue 
has  been  clearly  proved,  and  at  those  points  it  has  been  backed  by  a 
berm  and  rampart,  the  latter  apparently  of  earth  with  a  core  of  rough 
stone  ;  but  at  some  time  previous  to  the  abandonment  of  the  place  by 
the  Romans,  the  fosse  has  been  filled  in,  and  buildings  have  been 
erected  up  to,  or  even  over,  its  north  edge.  On  the  south  side,  where 
the  river  is  nearest,  no  trace  of  iki'^  fosse  has  been  discovered,  but  there 
are  indications  that  for  a  certain  distance  on  this  side  there  was  a 
steep  declivity,  with  a  stone  curb  or  retaining  wall  on  its  brow,  and  at 
its  foot  a  marsh  or  quicksand,  which  became  the  common  midden  or 
refuse-heap  of  the  place.  This  is  now  represented  by  a  thick  bed  of 
black,  malodorous  clay,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  Samian  and 
other  ware,  bones,  shoe-soles,  nails,  pieces  of  wood,^  and  other  objects. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tapping  of  a  strong  feeder  of  water  stopped 
the  work  in  one  of  the  trenches  in  this  neighbourhood,  just  when  it  was 
becoming  particularly  interesting.  In  the  middle  of  this  black  clay, 
more  than  10  ft.  below  the  present  surface,  a  low  piece  of  wall  was 
found,  resting  apparently  on  planks  supported  by  short  piles.  It  may 
have  been  part  of  a  well-head  or  cistern,  disused  even  in  Roman  times, 
but  the  presence  of  water  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
investigation  in  the  short  time  that  remained  available. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  city  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely  till 
further  excavations  have  been  made.  A  considerable  space  was 
explored  above  the  brow  of  the  southern  slope,  several  houses  and 
other  buildings  being  exposed  and  planned ;  but,  unfortunately,  as 
these  buildings  approach  the  brink  of  the  slope,  the  walls  come  close  to 
the  surface,  and  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  while  elsewhere  much 
stone  has  been  removed  for  building  purposes.  In  the  northern  half 
of  the  space  mentioned,  a  street^  18  ft.  wide  and  running  roughly  east 
and  west,  was  found.  Adjoining  this  were  the  remains  of  a  building 
with  a  bold  plinth  of  large  stones,  grooved  on  top,  apparently  to 

*  Specimens  of  the  wood  have  been  submitted  to  ProfesAor  Potter,  of  the  Arm- 
strong College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who  has  determined  that  the  wood  is  that  of 
the  birch  {BetvJUi).  Judging  from  the  appearance  under  the  microscope,  he  considers 
that  the  specimens  had  been  covered  up,  and  the  air  excluded,  soon  after  they  had 
been  cast  on  one  side. 
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receive  a  plaster  moulding,  and  also  a  wall,  6  ft.  in  thickness,  of  good 
masonry,  with  a  shallow  plinth  on  the  outer  side,  extending  for  a 
considerable  distance  towards  the  south.  This  portion  of  the  site 
yielded  a  quantity  of  pottery,  from  red  Samian  down  to  rude  hand- 
made  ware,^  a  number  of  coins,  some  of  the  Antonine  age,  but  mostly 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  a  few  spear-heads,  two  engraved 
gems,  some  hv6nze  Jibulae,  and  other  ornaments. 

Another  site  was  explored  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  city, 
close  to  the  fUled-in  fosse  ;  and  here  were  found  the  remains  of  a  hoase 
of  large  size  and  good  quality,  the  different  floor-levels  showing  that  it 
had  been  rebuilt  more  than  once.  The  walls  of  at  least  two  of  the 
rooms  had  been  faced  with  painted  plaster,  some  of  which  has  been 
recovered,  and  seems  to  show  a  low  dado  of  dark  marbled  red,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  geometrical  pattern  in  two  or  three  colours  on  a  light 
ground.  The  heating  arrangements  of  one  of  these  rooms  are  of  great 
interest.  There  was — at  least  in  later  Roman  times — no  hypocaust 
proper,  but  against  the  north  wall  was  a  range  of  flue- tiles,  communi- 
cating with  a  horizontal  flue  below  the  floor  level.  The  tile- flues, 
twenty-three  in  number,  were  set  side  by  side  without  interval,^  every 
tile  having  an  opening  at  either  side,  corresponding  with  openings  in 
the  adjoining  tiles.  The  horizontal  flue  was  traced  to  the  north-east 
part  of  the  house,  where  there  were  indications  of  an  ordinary  hypo- 
caust A  remarkable  feature  of  this  house  was  a  large  block  of 
concrete,  5  ft.  in  thickness  and  about  12  square  yards  in  area,  enclosed 
within  the  building.  It  is  slightly  trapezoidal  in  shape,  and  its 
purpose  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  This  site  yielded  le.ss 
pottery  than  the  other,  but  against  the  south  wall  was  found  a  fine 
pipe-tile,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Sixth  Legion — leg  vi  v. 

Built  into  the  western  part  of  the  south  wall  of  this  house  were  two 
arch-stones,  originally  belonging  to  a  massive  archway  of  12  ft.  6  ins. 
span.  Each  stone  has  a  moulding  on  the  outer  face,  and  the  larger  of 
the  two  is  2  ft.  square  and  17  ins.  thick  at  the  broader  end  of  the  arch 
face.  These  stones  are  of  great  importance,  as  proving  the  origin  of 
similar  stones  which  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  post-Roman 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  show  that  Corstopitum 
possessed  structures  of  remarkable  size  and  workmanship  :  a  point  of 
some  moment  in  view  of  the   controversy  as  to  whether  the  Roman 

^  This  was  found  with  other  pottery  of  undoubtedly  Roman  origin,  and  not  so  aa  to 
suggest  pre-Roman  occupation,  of  which  no  trace»  have  yet  been  discovered. 

'^  This  arrangement  is  not  common  in  the  North  of  England,  but  examples  have 
been  found  at  Vinovia  (BincheRter,  near  Bishop  Auckland),  the  second  mansio  south 
of  Corstopitum. 
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north  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  survey  has  determined  that  these 
remains  are  exactly  on  the  line  given  by  the  south  abutment  and  such 
of  the  water-piers  as  are  still  discernible.  This  gives  us  a  bridge  of 
approximately  7  chains  or  154  yards ^  much  more  than  the  present 
breadth  of  the  river  at  this  point ;  but  probably  in  Roman  times  some- 
thing like  half  the  distance  would  be  occupied  by  a  bed  of  gravel, 
covered  only  in  time  of  flood.  The  present  bridge  (built  in  1674), 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  east,  is  about  8  chains  or  176  yards  long,  and 
such  a  gravel  bed  exists  there  on  the  south  side. 

Measurements  obtained  at  the  south  end  of  the  Roman  bridge  show 
a  waterway  of  22  ft.  4  in.,  and  a  pier  of  15  ft.  4  in. ;  but  these 
figures  are  for  the  foundation  course.  The  next  course  was  set  back 
something  like  6  in.,  thus  increasing  the  waterway  and  diminishing 
the  pier  by  a  foot,  and  possibly  the  next  two  or  three  courses  were  set 
back  also.  These  measurements  indicate  that  the  bridge  consisted  of 
north  and  south  abutments,  with  eleven  waterways  and  ten  piers.  Of 
the  latter,  four  must  have  stood  on  ground  now  covered  by  the  north 
bank  ;  and  as  this  bank  is  now  some  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  above  the  l^vel  of  the 
stream,  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  remains  may  be  unearthed.  A 
quantity  of  stones  from  the  piers  remain  in  the  river,  but  no  trace  of 
arch-stones  has  been  seen,  and  probably  the  superstructure  and  road- 
way were  of  timber,  the  piers  being  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  roadway 
20  ft.  wide. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
work  being  continued  in  the  future  until  the  whole  site  has  been 
explored  ;  and  we  heartily  commend  the  project  to  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  Roman  antiquities.  The  site  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  being  the  only  Roman  city  in  the  North 
of  England  available  for  complete  excavation — the  Silchester  of  the 
North,  may  we  call  it  ? — and  its  most  promising  sections  have  not  yet 
been  touched.  The  results  cannot  fail  to  add  largely  to  our  knowliadge 
of  Roman  life  in  a  particularly  interesting  district.  We  understand 
that  a  representative  Committee  will  be  constituted  to  take  charge  of 
the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  appeal  for  funds  will  meet  with  a 
generous  response. 

Roman  Remains  at  Glasfrtn,  Trbmadoc,  Carnarvonshire. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Breese,  of  Portmadoc,  for  the  follow- 
ing note  and  the  accompanying  illustration  : — 

*'  Having  occasion  to  pass  the  site  where,  some  years  ago  (in  1873-4), 
a  discovery  was  made  of  what  was  then  declared  to  be  a  'cist'  of 
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sepulchral  form,  I  determined  to  examine  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  with  minute  care.  As  a  consequence,  I  detected  pro- 
jecting from  under  a  wall  what  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  a  portion 
of  a  large  covering  or  coping-stone.  A  month  ago  I  sought  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  owner  to  open  the  ground  at  this  point, 
which  is  some  20  ft.  from  the  actual  position  of  the  reputed  grave. 

^*  I  engaged  a  single  labourer,  and  remained  directing  his  work  for 
some  eight  or  nine  hours.  I  soon  found  that  what  I  had  thought  to 
be  a  portion  of  a  large  coping-stone  was  in  reality  but  a  comparatively 
small  piece,  and  did  not  continue  through  the  wall.  However,  on 
digging  down  to  this  depth  (about  2  ft.),  fragments  of  red  brick  and 
tile  became  manifest,  and  I  decided  to  dig  lower.  Proceeding  another 
8  in.  or  a  foot,  I  gradually  uncovered  portions  of  stones  set  in  mortar^ 
and  carefully  removed  the  soil  on  one  side.  I  soon  laid  bare  a  solidly- 
constructed  wall,  heavily  mortared  and  faced,  and  upon  clearing  it  to 
the  extent  of  some  5  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  depth,  I  found  it  contained 
a  thin  course  or  layer  of  red  tile,  bonded  in  about  midway.  I  directed 
my  efforts  to  clearing  the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  found 
adjoining  the  wall  a  curved  or  dome-shaped  receptacle,  with  lines  of 
mortar  at  intervals  showing  on  its  face,  and  the  whole  giving  the 
appearance  of  an  oven.  The  soil  here  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
particles  of  red  brick  and  brick  dust,  and  I  picked  out  a  fragment  of 
tile  (marked  a  in  the  illustration)  scored  with  lines.  A  small  piece  of 
lead  (with  a  covering  of  white  substance)  about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny 
piece,  together  with  a  number  of  bones,  was  also  here  brought  to  light. 
I  then  cleared  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  wall  (in  the  opposite  directioii 
to  the  presumed  oven),  and  soon  laid  bare  an  aperture  some  15  in.  in 
height  by  1 2  in.  in  width,  surmounted  by  a  large  single  stone  or  slab  ; 
above  this  was  a  layer  of  mortar  about  3  in.  in  thickness,  upon  which 
rested  smaller  stones,  and  then  again  above  these  was  mortar,  and  a 
number  of  slates  of  a  claret  colour — similar  to  the  slate  produced  at  the 
Dinorwic  Quarries,  near  Llanberis,  twenty  miles  or  so  distant.  These 
slates  were  evidently  roofing-slates  ;  for  several  of  them  were  punctured 
with  holes  of  a  description  not  made  in  our  modem  slates,  but  which 
slaters  inform  me  were  evidently  intended  to  connect  the  slate  with  the 
roof -beams  by  means  of  wooden  or  iron  pegs. 

"  The  sides  of  the  aperture  were  evenly  laid,  and  appeared  to  be  set 
in  mortar,  and  they  were  bonded  at  intervals  wich  red  tiles.  I  took 
out  three  of  these  tiles,  and  found  they  were  thickly  encrusted  on  one 
side  with  a  dark  substance  similar  to  soot.  I  refrained  from  uncovering 
the  aperture,  but  inserted  a  long  piece  of  timber,  and  found  it  pene- 
trated freely  for  a  distance  of  7  ft.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my 
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opinion,  that  this  is  a  flue  directly  connected  with  the  oven  previously 
alluded  to. 

'^  I  picked  up  some  fragments  of  tile,  and,  on  cleaning  these,  subse- 
quently discovered  that  they  were  glazed^  on  one  surface,  while  some 
of  their  edges  were  shaped  or  tooled.  As  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  exploration  ;  and  deeming  it  advisable  to  avoid 
interference  by  irresponsible  people,  especially  as  the  site  adjoins  a 
busy  high-road  in  a  populous  district,  I  decided  to  refill  the  portion 
excavated. 

''Shortly  afterwards  I  communicated  my  discovery  to  Professor 
Anwy],  of  Aberystwyth  University  College,  and  he  kindly  consented 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  any  further  work  upon  the  site.  The  Pro- 
fessor came  over  about  the  end  of  September,  when  we  again  opened 
the  soil  at  the  same  place,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
hypocaust,  and  agreed  generally  with  my  views  concerning  its  Roman 
character  and  construction.  Two  further  fragments  of  scored  tile 
(marked  B  and  c)  were  brought  to  light.  We  also  opened  the  ground 
some  10  ft.  further  away,  in  order  to  see  if  the  wall  extended  from  west 
to  east,  and  found  it  did  so.  At  this  point  we  found  fragments  of  tiles 
(marked  d,  b,  f  and  g)  scored  with  semicircular  lines.  I  also  obtained 
from  near  the  *'  oven"  fragments  of  flanged  tiles,  and  two  pieces  of  slag 
of  iron,  one  of  which  was  highly  glazed.  Lumps  of  concrete,  formed 
of  rough  pebbles,  and  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  the  mortar,  were 
also  found,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  oyster  and  other  shells. 

"  Professor  Anwyl  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  to  restore  the  ground 
opened,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association 
for  help  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  excavation.  We  therefore  refilled 
the  ground  opened,  and  took  no  photographs  or  sketches,  as  we  felt  it 
would  be  better  to  delay  doing  this  till  we  had  started  our  excavations 
in  earnest. 

"There  is  no  recognised  Roman  road  nearer  this  site  than  that 
running  from  Tomen-y-mur,  near  Trawsfynydd,  through  Maentwrog 
and  by  the  pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  in  the  direction  of  Segontium  (Car- 
narvon), and  this  is  distant  fully  five  miles  away.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  sea  covered  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glasfryn, 
and  it  was  not  until  1811  that  the  land  was  reclaimed  by  the  erection 
of  an  embankment  or  breakwater  opposite  the  port  of  Portmadoc.  It 
may  well  have  been  that  this  site  marked  the  entrance  to  the  ford  or 
passage-way  which,  tradition  declares,  existed  across  the  Traeth  Maivr 
(Great  Sands)  at  low  water." 

^  If  the  glazing  is  not  an  accidental  result  of  heat.,  these  glazed  tiles  may  possibly 
be  of  mediaeval  date. — Ed. 
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Roman  Remains  at  Carnarvon. 

The  extension  of  the  town  of  Carnarvon  threatens  to  cover  the  site  of 
the  Roman  city  of  Segontium,  the  walls  of  which  were  still  visible 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Llewelyn  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Carnarvon,  in- 
forms us  that  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  two  new  houses  in  a 
field  opposite  the  Vicarage,  he  found  at  a  depth  of  18  ins.  below  the 
surface  three  Roman  walls,  about  3  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  running  parallel 
with  one  another.  The  position  of  these  walls,  and  of  others  which 
are  known  to  exist,  will  be  carefully  marked  on  a  plan,  and  as 
building  operations  extend,  any  future  discoveries  will  be  noted  in  the 
same  manner. 

Segontium  was  the  starting-point  of  the  Eleventh  Iter,  the  route 
running  from  that  place  to  Deva  (Chester),  by  Conovium,  which  some 
identify  as  Caerhun,  in  the  valley  of  the  Conway,  and  Varae,  which 
has  been  placed  at  Bodfari,  the  pass  through  the  range  of  mountains 
which  bound  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

A  Roman  Building  in  Colchester  Castle  Park. 

The  exceptional  dryness  of  the  past  summer  has  been  the  cause  of  an 
interesting  discovery  at  Colchester.  In  the  Castle  Park,  near  the 
band-stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle,  certain  portions  of  the 
grass  were  particularly  affected,  and  marks  appeared  which  seem  to 
show  that  beneath  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  villa,  or  other 
important  building.  Six  rooms  of  varying  size  are  plainly  discernible, 
and  there  are  indications  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
the  site ;  the  ground  is  sloping,  and  probably  the  foundations  extend 
further  to  the  south,  east,  and  west.  The  tesselated  pavement,  which 
was  discovered  and  preserved  in  situ  when  the  Castle  Park  was  laid 
out,  is  only  a  few  yards  away,  and  possibly  belongs  to  another  part  of 
the  same  building. 

The  markings  have  been  carefully  planned,  and  an  excavation  of 
the  whole  site  will  be  carried  out ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  work  is 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  grass  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  drought  before  the  turf  is  removed. 

A  Hoard  of  Roman  Coins  at  Colghkbter. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  a  considerable  find  of  Roman  coins  was 
made  at  Colchester,  and  about  fifty  of  them  have  been  recovered  by 
Dr.  Laver  and  deposited  in  the  Museum,  together  with  the  fragments 
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of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  found.  This  vase,  which  has  been 
skilfully  restored  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Wright,  is  about  6  ins.  in  height  by 
about  5 1  ins.  at  its  widest  diameter,  and  its  mouth  is  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  coins.  The  coins  recovered  are  all  "third  brass,"  of  the 
reigua  of  Gallienus,  Victorinus,  and  Tetricus. 


The  Age /and  Use  of  British  Stone-Circles. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  appeared  in  The  Times  of  July  30th,  1906.  The  work  done 
by  Sir  Norman  in  Egypt  some  fifteen  years  ago  proved,  as  it  is 
claimed,  that  the  Egyptians  carefully  oriented  their  temples  so  that 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  sun  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  could  be  watched  along  the  temple  axis  by  the  priest  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  the  same  methods  of  study  have  been  applied  here, 
the  theory  being  that,  from  an  astronomical  point  of  view,  there  is  the 
strongest  resemblance  between  the  Egyptian  temples  and  British 
Stone  Circles. 

'^  In  densely-populated  and  rich  Egypt  a  temple  was  devoted  to  the  rising  or 
setting  of  one  heavenly  body,  whether  star  or  sun,  the  place  of  rising  or  setting 
being  indicated  by  the  long  temple  axis,  and  each  sacred  place  contained  many  such 
temples,  because  there  were  many  heavenly  bodies  to  be  watched.  Now,  to  carry  on 
this  method  of  observation  and  worship  where  the  population  was  scarce,  the  best 
and  cheapest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  build  a  circle  to  represent  a  sanctuary,  and 
from  its  centre  to  imitate  the  various  temple  axes  by  sight-lines  marked  out  by  a 
stone  or  barrow.** 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  circles  in  the  West  of  England  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Arcturus  was  used  as  a  clock-star,  to  watch 
the  flow  of  time  during  the  night,  at  these  circles  between  B.G.  2330 
and  B.C.  U20.1 

Another  purpose  was  the  indication  of  the  rising  or  setting  places  of 
the  warning  or  morning  stars,  t.6.,  stars  rising  or  setting  *'  heliacally," 
or  an  hour  before  sunrise,  such  observations  being  necessary  to  enable 
the  priests  to  know  when  to  prepare  for  the  morning  sacrifice  at  the 
chief  festivals.  The  Pleiades  were  observed  rising  and  Antares  setting, 
and  the  dates  given  by  an  examination  in  connection  with  these  stars 
are  about  the  same  as  those  found  in  connection  with  the  "clock- 
stars." Stones,  or  barrows,  are  also  found,  indicating  the  direction 
in  which  sunrise  or  sunset  was  to  be  looked  for  at  the  critical  times  of 
the  year — the  beginning  of  May,  August,  November,  and  February. 

^  The  circles  referred   to  are   Tregaseal,   The   Hurlers,  Merrivale,   Fern  worthy, 
Stanton  Drew,  and  Merry  Maidens. 
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The  May  snnrise  is  thus  provided  for  in  all  the  circles  surveyed  except 
The  Hurlers.     Sir  Norman  summarises  his  conclusions  as  follows  : — 

"  If  we  accept  the  dates  thus  astronomically  revealed,  several  interesting  con- 
sequences follow.  The  British  circles  were  in  full  work  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Aryans  or  Celts  came  upon  the  scene,  if  the  time  of  their  arrival 
favoured  by  archaeologists  is  anything  like  correct.  Stoneheuge  began  as  a  May 
temple  -a  British  Memphis — and  ended  as  a  Solstitial  one,  like  that  of  Amen-Ka  at 
Thebes.  Another  conclusion  is  that,  whatever  else  went  on  some  four  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  British  circles,  there  must  have  been  much  astronomical  observation 
and  a  great  deal  of  preparation  for  it.  Some  of  the  outstanding  stones  must  have 
been  illuminated  at  night  ;  so  that  we  have  not  only  to  consider  that  the  priests  and- 
deacons  must  have  had  a  place  to  live  in,  but  that  a  sacred  fire  must  have  been  kept 
going  perpetually,  or  that  there  must  have  been  much  dry  wood  available.  The 
question,  then,  is  raised  whether  dolmens,  chambered  barrows,  and  the  like,  were  nut 
places  for  the  living  and  not  for  the  dead,  and  therefore  whether  the  burials  found 
in  some  do  not  belong  to  a  later  time." 

Discoveries  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  Dumbartonshire. 

The  examination  by  Mr.  Ludovic  MacLellan  Mann,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
of  the  ancient  structure  of  wood  and  stone  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  on  the 
Clyde,  has  been  carried  on  from  June  to  September.  The  area  covered 
by  the  structure  (the  precise  nature  of  which  is  yet  by  no  means 
clear)  has  turned  out  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  was  at  first 
conjectured,  and  indeed  its  limits  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
present  river  margin  have  still  to  be  determined.  The  position  of  the 
kitchen  midden  (and  it  is  possible  that  one  existed  in  connection  with 
the  structure)  has  unfortunately  not  being  ascertained,  Perhaps  the 
most  important  object  yet  recovered  is  the  fragment  of  the  rim  and 
upper  portion  of  a  vessel  of  dark>coloured  earthenware,  possessing 
features  which  may  be  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  experts  to 
determine  its  age,  and  thus  to  furnish  some  hint  as  to  the  period  when 
the  site  was  occupied.  Massive  oak  logs,  some  mortised,  have  been 
extracted  from  the  foundations.  The  numerous  worked  objects  in 
wood  and  stone,  the  stones  used  for  polishing,  sharpening,  and 
pounding,  the  remains  of  animal  bones  and  of  cereals  and  fruit,  the 
plaques  of  shale  worked  into  shape,  and  in  some  cases  perforated,  and 
other  relics  recovered  from  the  site,  constitute  a  mass  of  material  of 
immense  archaeological  value. 

A  Berkshire  *<  Dene-hole." 

On  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  a  field  on  North  Heath  Farm,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Newbury,  at  an  elevation  of  about  430  ft.,  one  of  the 
farm   hands  noticed  that  the  top  soil  of  sandy  loam  had  caved  in, 
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disclosing  a  circular  opening  of  considerable  depth.  This  aperture, 
about  1  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter,  was  found  to  lead  by  a  sloping  entrance 
passage,  carefully  hollowed  out  of  the  chalk,  to  a  pear-shaped  pit, 
gradually  enlarging  from  the  surface  downwards  for  a  distance  of 
some  14  ft,  the  bulbous  end  being  about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
depth  about  7  or  8  ft.,  the  roof  being  carefally  rounded  off.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  passage  and  dome-like  chamber  being  partially 
choked  with  soil,  a  careful  inspection  was  not  possible,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  singular 
excavation.  But  the  assimilation  of  its  shape  and  structural  affinities 
to  what  are  known  as  "dene-holes,"  which,  either  in  isolated  pits 
scattered  singly,  or  in  groups,  abound  in  certain  parts  of  the  chalky 
districts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  generally  on  high  ground,  and  have  been 
found  at  Perborough  and  other  places  in  the  Newbury  neighbourhood, 
afford  some  clue  to  its  identification.  The  excavation  of  hollows  in 
the  chalk  for  the  storing  of  grain  is  a  method  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
and  is  a  common  practice  over  the  whole  world.  Beside  the  distinct 
assertion  of  Diodorus  that  corn  was  preserved  in  pits  in  Britain, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  method,  which  Tacitus  says  was 
employed  by  the  Germans  (the  ancestors  of  the  Belg»e  and  other  tribes 
of  Northern  France),  was  also  used  by  some  of  those  tribes  who 
migrated  to  Britain.  If  the  Britons — if  such  they  were — who  quarried 
here  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  chalk,  they  knowingly  and 
wilfully  concentrated  their  efforts  of  every  kind  so  as  to  ensure  the 
least  and  worst  possible  return  for  their  labour.  The  pits  probably 
extend  along  the  whole  brow  of  the  hill,  as  in  many  other  places 
where  they  have  been  discovered.  In  the  course  of  a  cursory  exami- 
nation, several  flint-flakes,  cores,  and  a  well-worked  scraper  were 
picked  up,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  brow  of  the  hill,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  occupation  of  the  site  by  the  flint  folk  who  here 
pastured  their  flocks  and  grew  their  corn  in  the  Neolithic  Age;  and 
within  view  is  an  ancient  British  barrow  on  Rowbury  farm — a  sur- 
vival of  the  Domesday  Hundred  of  Roebery.  Unmistakeable  marks 
were  found  in  the  walls  and  dome  of  the  pit,  as  were  also  observed  in 
the  famous  Hangman's  Wood  Dene-holes,  at  Grays,  in  Essex,  showing 
that  theae  chambers  owe  their  origin  to  a  bronze-  or  iron-using  people. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  Mr.  Walter  Money, 
F.S.A.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  mined  chalk  has 
always  been  preferred  for  agricultural  purposes  to  surface  «halk,  and 
may  have  been  worth  the  extra  labour  necessary  to  obtain  it.  It  is 
possible  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  theories,  and  that  the 
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chalfc  was  mined  for  dressing  the  land,  but  with  a  view  to  the  subse- 
quent  utilisation  of  the  cavity  as  a  grain-store. 

Ancient  Boats. 

Two  early  boats,  or  "dug-outs,"  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  One  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  River 
Way  at  By  fleet,  in  15  ft.  of  water:  it  had  been  made  of  a  single  log, 
and  was  flat-bottomed,  with  the  ends  roughly  shaped.  The  remains 
recovered  measure  11  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  2  ft.  in  width,  and  15  in.  in 
depth.  The  other  boat  was  dug  out  of  the  peat  moor  at  Shapwick,  in 
Somerset.  This  also  was  worked  from  a  single  log  of  oak,  and  its 
shape  resembles  that  of  a  modern  Thames  punt,  its  dimensions  being 
20  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  It  was  discovered  nearly  1 2  ft.  from  the  surface, 
close  to  the  clay  bottom  of  the  bog,  and  the  peat  above  had  never  been 
moved. 

Relics  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  Bronze  Age  relics  has  recently  been  made 
on  land  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  at  Tilmanstone,  near  Dover, 
where  a  human  skeleton  has  been  found  in  a  remark9.bly  good  state  of 
preservation,  some  of  the  teeth  being  quite  perfect.  Beside  the 
skeleton  was  a  vase,  which  the  British  Museum  authorities  ascribe  to 
the  Bronze  Age. 

The  Heron  Pit,  Newcastle-on-Tynb. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop,  F.S.A.,  we  are  able  to 
give  two  illustrations  of  the  discoveries  described  on  page  137  of 
the  present  volume. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  south  curtain  of  the  Castle,  between  the  Black 
Gate  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  Castle  enclosure  (looking  east),  near  the 
Old  Gate.  A  headless  figure  of  Hercules  stands  in  the  nook  between 
the  early  outer  wall  and  the  curtain  built  in  a.d.  1247.  Three  courses 
of  the  plinth  of  the  older  wall  may  be  seen  above  and  a  little  to  the 
left  of  Hercules.  This  plinth  is  very  like  the  plinth  of  the  Great 
Tower,  or  Keep,  and  if  contemporary  with  the  Keep  its  date  will  be 
1172-1179.  All  the  objects  here  are  Roman:  the  open  and  coped 
coffins  are  from  Clavering  Place,  Newcastle  ;  Hercules  from  Pons 
Aelii ;  the  lion  from  Corbridge. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  south  curtain,  between  the  Black  Gate  and  the 
ancient  outer  wall,  looking  west.  The  doorway  seen  on  the  left  gives 
access   to  a  Z-shaped   passage  through   the   entire  thickness  of   the 
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curtain,  haying  outwardly  a  latrine  over  the  moat.  Immediately 
below  this  doorway  is  the  Heron  Pit,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by 
the  standing  ladder  seen  in  the  foreground.  The  ladder  rests  on  the 
wall-head  separating  the  Pit  from  the  dry  moat,  across  which  the 
inner  drawbridge  carried  the  roadway,  the  line  of  which  was  to  the 
right  of  the  view.  The  loop  seen  in  the  distant  wall  is  in  the  south 
guard  chamber  of  the  Black  Gate.  The  gash  in  the  wall  on  the  left 
is  a  flue  hewn  out  and  used  for  the  kitchen  of  the  old  Two  Bulls' 
Head  Inn.  The  lions  over  their  prey  (possibly  Mithraic)  are  from 
Corbridge. 


Excavations  at  Haughmond  Abbey,  nbar  Shrewsbury. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hugh  Corbet,  the  owner  of  the  above- 
named  Abbey,  Mr.  Herbert  Southam,  F.S.A.,  one  of  our  Associates, 
has  been  able  to  make  some  excavations,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.  The  work  done  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  show  the  necessity  of  further  digging,  in  order  that  a  correct  plan 
may  be  made  of  the  complete  monastery,  which,  amongst  other 
buildings,  embraces  Church,  Chapter-house,  Frater,  Dortor,  Infirmary, 
Gate  House,  and  Guest  House.  From  the  lie  of  the  land  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Church  possessed  a  most  unusual  feature  for  this  country,  in 
that  the  floor  rises  some  10  ft.  from  the  west  to  the  east  end  ;  and  to 
trace  how  this  rise  was  arranged  will  be  of  the  utmost  archaeological 
interest.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Southam  will  continue  his  valuable 
work   next  year. 

York  Minbtbb. 

Since  1899,  when  an  appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  eflect  the  restora- 
tion, or  more  correctly  the  preservation,  of  York  Minster,  an  immense 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  ensure  the  stability  of  this  grand 
monument  of  mediaeval  English  architecture,  more  than  £20,000 
having  already  been  expended,  while  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
further  donations  are  ungently  needed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  York,  we  have  received  a 
series  of  "Occasional  Papers,"  t which  report  the  progress  of  the 
restoration,  the  ninth  dealing  with  the  work  done  during  the  year 
ending  May,  1906.  Work  has  been  proceeding  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
west  gable,  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  south-west  tower,  and  the 
Becket  window  in  the  south  choir  aisle,  while  some  of  the  flying 
buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  been  completed  ;  on  the 
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sonth  of  the  nave  two  flying  buttressses  are  finished,  and  the  stone- 
work for  a  third  has  been  prepared. 

Important  work  has  also  been  carried  out  on  Uie  great  west 
window,  which  is  54  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  25  ft.  4  in.  in  breadth,  and 
contains  958  superficial  feet  of  glass.  This  grand  specimen  of  Late 
Decorated  work  was  glazed  by  Archbishop  Melton  in  1338 ;  and 
though,  owing  to  wanton  damage  and  injudicious  restoration,  the  glass 
is  but  a  wreck  of  the  original,  the  window  is  still  one  of  the  sights  of 
England,  and  its  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  careful  treat 
ment  which  it  has  just  received.  The  mullions  and  tracery  have  been 
restored,  and  the  outer  glazing  has  been  replaced  by  a  complete  skin 
of  clear  "crown  glass,"  which  greatly  increases  the  briUiancy  and 
beauty  of  the  meditevalwork. 

Selby  Abbey  Chubch. 

The  sad  disaster  which  has  befallen  this  noble  building  will  be  deeply 
regretted  by  all  archaeologists.  The  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Selby 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  A.D.  1069,  the  church 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Oermanus  ;  and  the  house  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Mitred  Abbey  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  King 
Henry  I  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Selby. 

The  church  is  of  exceptional  length  and  contains  some  fine 
Norman  work  :  the  west  front  is  raainrly  Early  English,  and  the  Choir 
is  specially  mentioned  by  Parker  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Decorated  work  that  the  country  possesses. 
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E  subject  which  we  have  to  coDBider  this 
evening,  by  its  nature,  will  prove  that  it 
will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to 
mention  but  in  a  brief  manner  the  various 
Items  of  interest  which  attach  to  it. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  ages  of  the  past,  and 
with  the  buildings  which  in  their  time  took  rank  as 
being  part  of  the  period  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
which  now  belong  to  the  realm  of  history ;  and,  like  all 
things  which  belong  to  the  ages  of  long  ago,  there  has 
become  woven  about  them  in  the  course  of  time,  as  might 
be  supposed,  details  of  interest  which  are  part  of  them, 
and  which  by  their  very  nature  belong  to  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  now  that,  as  the  poet  Gay 
expresses  it,  on  the  river  Thames — 

"  There  Esatis's  stately  pile  adorned  the  shore, 
There  OeciVs,  Bedford's,  Villiers',  now  no  more." 
19M  iq 
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Of  all  the  Palaces  but  two  small  fragments  are  left, 
viz.,  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  and  the  Banqueting-House 
at  Whitehall.  We  have  to  gather  from  various  sources, 
in  the  names  of  the  streets,  out  of  books,  manuscripts, 
maps  and  views,  what  we  wish  to  learn  about  them ;  and 
it  is  by  these  means  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  pierce 
the  surrounding  veil,  and  learn  something  of  the  buildingps 
which  are  now  little  more  than  traditions. 

Whitehall  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — 
At  this  period  Whitehall  consisted  solely  of  the  Palace. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  were  erected  the  Horse  Guards 
and  Dover  House,  on  the  site  of  the  Tilt-yard,  the 
Treasury  on  that  of  the  Cockpit.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Privy  Council  and  Education  Offices  were 
erected  on  the  old  Tennis  Court,  and  various  other  streets 
and  private  houses  were  erected  during  that  time. 

Whitehall. — The  history  of  Whitehall  may  be  briefly 
described  :  Hubert  de  Burgh  devised  his  house  here  to  the 
Black  Friars,  1242,  who  sold  it  to  Walter  de  Grey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  It  continued  as  the  London  house  of  that 
See  until,  by  a  deed  dated  February  11th,  1530,  Wolsey 
conveyed  York  House  to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others,  on 
the  King's  behalf.  In  the  year  1536  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  which  said  that  the  old  Palace  of  West- 
minster was  then,  and  had  been  a  long  time  before,  in 
utter  ruin  and  decay,  and  that  the  King  had  lately 
obtained  one  great  mansion-place  and  house,  and  that 
upon  the  soil  and  ground  thereof  he  had  *'  most  sumptu- 
ously and  curiously  builded  and  edified  many  and  distinct 
beautiful  costly  and  pleasant  lodgings,  buildings  and 
mansions  and  adjoining  streets  ;"  had  made  a  park,^  and 
walled  and  environed  it  round  with  brick  and  stone,  and 
there  devised  and  ordained  many  and  singular  commo- 
dious things,  pleasures,  and  other  neceasaries,  apt  and 
convenient  to  appertain  to  so  noble  a  Prince  for  his 
pastimes  and  solace. 

In   the   year    1606,    the  "  old,    rotten,   slight-builded 

^  St.  James's  Park* 
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Banqueting  -  House"  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  re- 
moved, and  a  new  one  built  in  the  following  year ;  but 
of  this  we  read  as  follows : — "  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  upon  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  January,  1619, 
the  fair  Banqueting-House  was  upon  the  suaden  all 
flaming,  a  fire  from  end  to  end  and  side  to  side  ....  at 
sight  whereof  the  Court,  being  sore  amazed,  sent  s[>eedy 
news  to  the  great  Lords  of  tne  Council,  who  were  then 
but  newly  sat  in  the  Guildhall  in  London,  but  they  all 
rose  and  returned  to  Whitehall,  and  gave  directions  to 
the  multitude  of  people  to  suppress  the  flames,  and  by 
hook  to  pull  down  some  other  iidjoining  buildings." 

Upon  the  site  of  this  destroyed  edifice  was  erected  the 
present  one.  The  last  of  the  old  buildings  disappeared 
on  10th  of  April,  1691,  when  the  whole  of  the  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Banqueting- House,  was  burnt. 
In  Evelyn's  Diary  it  is  thus  described : — "  Whitehall 
burnt ;  nothing  but  walls  and  ruins  left." 

Six  years  later,  in  1697,  a  second  fire  broke  out.  After 
this  nothing  was  done  to  rebuild  it.  William  III  died, 
and  Queen  Anne  lived  at  St.  James's,  and  with  this  came 
the  end  of  Whitehall  as  a  Royal  Palace. 

The  Banqueting- House.  —  The  Banqueting- House  is 
the  only  portion  that  was  erected  of  the  building  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones.  As  already  stated,  it  took  the  place  of 
a  former  building  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
commenced  on  June  1st,  1619,  and  completed  March  31st, 
1622,  the  total  cost  being  £14,940,  an  additional  £713 
being  expended  on  a  pier  at  Oatland.  The  original 
account  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Record  Office,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  excess  of  cost  over  the  original 
estimate  was  £.5.  The  account  was  not  settled  in  full 
until  1633.     The  architect  received  £400. 

The  Ceiling. — The  great  painted  ceiling  by  Rubens 
consists  of  three  central  compartments,  and  the  same 
number,  but  smaller,  on  either  side.  It  represents  King 
James  I  welcoming  the  beauties  of  Peace.  The  panels  at 
the  sides  show  the  contrast  between  Peace  and  War. 
The  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  engraving  is  as  follows  ; 

16 « 
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— "Graved  by  Sim  Gribelin  from  the  painting  of  Sir 
P.  P.  Bubens  on  the  ceiling,  in  the  Banqueting-House  at 
Whitehall,  in  the  year  1720,  Cum  Privil  Dsfunc  Annae 
Regin.  This  ceiling  presents  in  proper  and  curious  em- 
blems the  prosperous  state  of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign 
of  King  James  I :  his  concern  for  religion,  his  love  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  birth  of  a  Prince,  the  union  of 
the  two  Kingdoms,  and  His  Majesty's  most  eminent 
virtues  crowned  with  glory  and  immortality."  The 
painter  received  the  sum  of  £4,000 — ^about  £10  a  square 
yard. 

Before  being  turned  into  the  United  Service  Museum, 
it  became  *'  The  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall/'  It  was  here 
that  the  "  Maundv"  alms  were  distributed,  until  the 
ceremony  was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
Chapel  being  abolished  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Views  of  Whitehall  Palace. — The  five  large  engravings 
consist  of  three  of  the  fronts,  viz.,  the  Westminster  and 
the  Park,  the  River  front,  a  bird's-eye  view  taken  from 
the  Charing  Cross  side,  and  a  ground-plan  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  old  Palace.  The  fronts  show  an  eleva- 
tion divided  into  four  divisions  ;  in  the  central  portion, 
two  towers  carried  up  above  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
building  with  entrance  gateway.  The  main  central  build- 
ing is  in  three  stories,  on  either  side  a  wing  in  two  stories, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  whole  square  towers  in  three 
stories.  In  the  bird's-eye  view  there  will  be  seen  three 
great  courts,  the  line  of  the  roofs  separating  them  being 
in  a  line  with  the  square  towers  of  the  centre  portion  of 
the  fronts.  The  court  on  the  eastern  side  is  in  three 
divisions,  the  central  one  being  circular,  with  an  open 
gallery  on  each  story,  the  arches  of  which  are  carried  on 
figures.  The  other  two  are  oblong,  the  corresponding 
court  on  the  other  side  being  similar,  except  that  the 
central  one  is  square  and  not  circular.  The  third 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  building. 

The  Plan  of  Whitehall  Palace, — The  Palace,  as  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  extended  from  what  is  now 
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Richmond  Terrace  along  the  river  to  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
close  to  where  the  National  Liberal  Club  now  stands.  It 
included  on  the  north  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Treasury, 
and  Downing  Street.  A  gateway  was  placed  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Banqueting-House,  and  another  at  the  corner 
of  Downing  Street.  The  south  side  of  the  Palace  began 
with  the  Bowling  Green ;  next  to  this  was  the  Privy 
Garden.  The  front  consisted  of  the  Banqueting-Hall, 
the  Gate  and  Gate  Terrace,  and  a  long  row  of  mean 
buildings.  The  Gate  opened  up  on  a  series  of  three  courts, 
or  quadrangles.  In  the  first,  called  The  Court,  was 
situated  the  Banqueting-House ;  opposite  to  this  on  the 
east  side  was  the  Great  Hall,  or  Presence  Chamber,  the 
Chapel,  and  the  private  rooms  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
This  part  contained  all  tbat  was  left  of  old  York  House. 
Behind  the  Privy  Garden  was  the  Stone  Gallery,  which 
contained  the  Art  Gallery  and  Library.  Between  the 
river  and  the  Stone  Gallery  were  the  apartments  of  those 
connected  with  the  Court.  The  numbers  given  amount 
to  fifty-eight.  In  the  second  court  we  find  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  cellars,  and  several  others,  each  with  its  own 
superintendent  with  his  own  quarters ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  could  be  wanted  to  carry  on  so  large  an 
establishment  as  we  find  here  that  occupied  the  site  of 
what  is  now  the  Old  Scotland  Yard  and  Whitehall  Place. 
In  Scotland  Yard  were  placed  store-shops,  with  a  wharf 
on  the  river.  In  front  of  the  Palace,  the  Tilt  Yard  and 
the  Horse  Guards  Yard,  and  in  front  of  the  Privy  Garden 
the  Cock  Pit  and  Tennis  Court,  and  various  apartments, 
chiefly  of  great  officers. 

The  River  Front — The  river  front  of  Whitehall  con- 
sisted of  a  red  brick  wall,  with  six  small  turrets.  In  the 
Grace  Collection,  at  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  water- 
colour  sketch  ehowing  a  portion  of  the  river  wall  and  the 
Palace.  There  is  shown  on  Yertue's  plan  a  landing-stair 
leading  to  the  Bowling  Green,  which  was  close  to  the 
wall.  The  Privy  Garden  stairs  consisted  of  a  long  bridge 
or  gangway,  about  70  ft.  in  length,  with  the  stairs  at  the 
river,  and  a  little  further  on  were  the  Palace  Stairs, 
about  150  ft.  in  length,  and  similar  to  the  other  at  the 
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easternmost  corner  of  the  wall  was  Scotland  Dock.  The 
stores  were  landed  on  to  "The  Wharf/'  to  which  the 
Dock  gave  access. 

The  Strand  Palaces. 

ITie  Strand  in  the  Sixteeenth  Century. — The  earliest 
map  of  the  Strand  is  Ralph  Aggass,  1560.  In  the  rear  of 
Charing  Cross  is  the  Royal  Mews,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
at  the  northern  end,  buildings  being  situated  at  the  west 
and  south.  To  the  west  is  Hedge  Lane,  now  Whitcomb 
Street,  which  joins  the  southern  wall  of  the  mews  and 
Cockspur  Street.  St.  Martin's  Lane,  on  the  eastern  side, 
ends  opposite  to  Northumberland  House. 

Opposite  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  mews  is  St.  Martin's 
Church,  and  above  St.  Martin's  is  the  Convent  or  Co  vent 
Garden,  bounded  by  a  wall,  now  Long  Acre,  which  joins 
Drury  Lane,  and  which  is  continued  into  Wych  Street, 
the  old  name  being  *'  Via  de  Aldwyche,"  corrupted  into 
"  Wyche  Street."  At  the  end  of  this  is  St.  Clement  Danes, 
which  is  hemmed  in  by  houses  on  all  sides.  A  single  row 
of  houses  is  between  St.  Clement  Danes  and  Charing 
Cross. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  the  houses  of  the 
nobility,  which  faced  the  river,  are  to  be  seen. 

The  Seventeenth  Centuiy. — It  is  to  this  period  that  we 
owe  nearly  all  of  the  streets  that  are  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  Strand,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

The  Eighteenth  Century. — To  this  period  belong  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand  ;  Southamp- 
ton Stlreet,  which  was  made  in  1704,  on  the  site  of 
Bedford  House  ;  the  Adelphi,  by  the  "  Brothers  Adam  ;" 
and  Bow  Street  was  prolonged  to  Long  Acre,  continuing 
the  portion  between  Hart  Street  and  Great  Russell 
Street. 

TTie  Nineteenth  Century — Although  there  have  been 
but   few  new  streets  formed,  at   the   same  time  great 
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improvements  have  been  made  at  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  the  Strand.  In  the  year  1863,  Garrick  Street  was 
made  to  connect  Long  Acre  with  Henrietta  Street. 
Wellington  Street  was  made  to  connect  Bow  Street,  which 
originally  ended  at  Great  Russell  Street,  with  Waterloo 
Bridge,  1830. 

The  improvements  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  those  near 
St.  Martin's  Church  in  the  years  1830-32  ;  Northumber- 
land Avenue  in  1874  ;  Victoria  Embankment,  commenced 
in  1863,  and  completed  in  1870.  The  new  street  to 
Holborn  was  commenced  in  1901. 

River  Palaces.  —  From  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  to 
Arundel  House  there  stretched  a  line  of  River  Palaces 
the  whole  distance,  the  sites  of  which  can  even  now  be 
traced  in  the  names  of  the  streets.  The  two  earliest 
maps  which  show  where  they  were  situated  are  Ralph 
Aggass  map,  1560,  and  Hofnagel's,  1572.  In  those 
times  the  greater  number  belonged  to  the  Bishops.  The 
great  nobles,  it  would  appear,  appropriated  them,  and  in 
later  times  they  have  been  disposed  of  as  eligible  building 
sites. 

They  were  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  principal  fronts  faced  the  river,  the 
Strand,  apparently,  possessing  a  long  unlovely  line  of 
high  brick  walls  to  hide  the  great  personages  from  the 
eyes  of  meaner  mortals.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
Strand  we  find,  also,  a  row  of  houses  with  gardens 
in  the  rear,  as  Bedford  House,  Burleigh  House,  and 
others. 

Water  Stairs. — The  way  of  access  both  from  and  to  the 
river  was  by  what  were  termed  **  stairs,"  and  these  were 
situated  either  at  the  end  of  a  street,  or  else  only  belonged 
to  the  house  which  they  adjoined.  In  the  latter  case 
they  were  private,  and  in  the  former  public.  Of  the  first 
division  there  is  but  one  now  left,  viz.,  York  Stairs,  and 
the  archway  at  the  end  of  Essex  Street  marks  the  old 
entrance  to  the  house  from  the  river. 

Stairs  were  also  at  Hungerford  House,  Salisbury  House, 
Worcester  House,  and  Somerset  House.     Public  stairs  at 
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Ivy  Bridge  Lane  and  at  the  end  of  Arundel  Street,  and 
other  places. 

In  addition  to  being  used  as  a  roadway  to  the  river, 
the  streets  also  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  various 
properties.  For  instance,  Exchange  Lane  separated  York 
House  from  Durham  House,  Ivy  Bridge  Lane  Durham 
House  from  Salisbury  House,  etc.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  of 
these  old  lanes  are  still  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 
The  stairs  for  the  most  part,  with  the  exception  of  York, 
Essex,  and  Somerset  Stairs,  possessed  no  architectural 
beauty,  being  merely  an  arch  in  the  river  wall. 

Northumberland  House. — The  house  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Northampton  House  and  Suffolk  House. 
The  Strand  front  consisted  of  a  long  wide-spreading 
building,  in  the  centre  a  gateway  with  a  low  window, 
which  was  continued  up  above  the  top  story,  where  it 
terminates  in  an  arch  over  which  there  was  placed  the 
Perey  Lion.  As  seen  here,  the  lion  faces  the  west,  but  in 
the  time  when  George  IV  was  King  it  was  turned  round 
the  other  way.  When  the  House  was  taken  down  in 
1874,  the  lion  was  placed  on  the  top  of  Sion  House, 
opposite  to  Kew  Gardens. 

At  the  four  corners  were  square  towers  with  small 
figures  at  the  angles.  A  view  of  the  garden  front  of 
Suffolk  House  will  be  found  in  Wilkinson's  Londina 
Illustrata. 

Hungerford  House. — Old  Hungerford  Market,  which 
was  destroyed  in  1862  to  make  room  for  the  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Station,  was  erected  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  site  of  Hungerford  House. 
The  history  of  the  family  will  be  found  in  Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  Vicissitudes  of  Great  Families.  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  it  would  appear,  had  here  a  magnificent 
mansion,  which  on  the  break-up  of  Durham  Yard  was  cut 
up  into  small  tenements,  which  together  formed  a  market. 
Over  the  market  was  a  room  called  the  French  Church ; 
afterwards  it  became  a  charity  school,  and  lastly  a  tavern 
and  music-hall.  The  town  house  of  the  family  was 
destroyed  in   1669,  and  is  thus  described  byPepys: — 
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"April  26tb,  1669.  A  great  fire  happened  here  last 
night,  burning  the  house  of  one  Lady  Hungerford,  by 
carelessness  of  the  girl  sent  to  take  oflF  a  candle  from  a 
a  bunch  of  candles,  which  she  did  by  burning  it  off."  Sir 
Edward  obtained  permission  to  hold  a  market  three  days 
a  week  on  the  site  of  his  former  mansion,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  Hungerford  Market. 

York  House. — This  mansion  acquired  the  name  from  its 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York. 
Before  then  it  was  the  Inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich. 
The  next  owner,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ex- 
changed South wark  Palace  for  it.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  it  was  bought  by  Dr.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  reverted  to  its  original  name.  Archbishop  Matthew 
exchanged  it  for  several  manors  with  James  I.  Lord 
Chancellors  Gertin  and  Bacon  lived  in  it,  and  it  was 
then  granted  to  Gi^orge  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  rebuilt  it.  The  Parliament  gave  it  to  General 
Fairfax,  whose  daughter  married  the  son  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  sold  it.  The  names  of  the  streets 
are  George,  Villiers,  Duke,  Buckingham,  and  **  of  Court." 
Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  will  recollect  this.  The  only  portion  now  left  is 
that  known  as  the  York  Stairs  Watergate. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Britton  and  Pugin's 
Public  Buildings  of  London:  "This  fabric  is  of  Portland 
stone.  On  the  northern  or  street  side  it  consists  of  three 
arches  flanked  by  pilasters  supporting  an  entablature, 
upon  which  are  four  balls.  Ornamental  shields  rise  above 
the  keystones  of  the  arches,  those  at  the  sides  being 
sculptured  with  anchors,  and  that  in  the  centre  with  the 
arms  of  Villiers  impaling  those  of  the  Manners  family. 

**  The  Villiers  motto,  'Fidei  coticula  crux' — *  the  Cross  is 
the  touchstone  of  faith' — is  inscribed  upon  the  frieze.  The 
southern  or  river  front  displays  a  large  archway  opening 
upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  water.  These,  conjointly 
with  four  rusticated  columns,  support  an  entablature  orna"* 
mented  with  escallops,  and  crowned  with  an  arched 
pediment  and  two  couchant  lions  bearing  shields  sculptured 
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with  anchors.  In  the  middle  of  the  pediment,  within  a 
scroll,  are  the  arms  of  Villiers — viz.,  on  a  cross,  five 
escallops,  encircled  by  a  garter  and  surmounted  by  a  ducal 
coronet.  At  the  sides  are  pendant  festoons.  The  apertures 
flanking  the  steps  are  each  divided  by  a  small  cblumin, 
and  partly  closed  by  balustrades.'' 

Durham  House. — The  site  of  this  mansion  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  castellated  building,  with  a  square  tower  at  the 
east  end.  The  main  building  shows  a  row  of  pointed 
arches.  There  was  also  a  low,  square  tower  at  the  west 
end,  together  with  a  round  tower,  which  was  carried  up 
above  the  parapet  of  the  principal  building. 

In  1608,  a  building  called  the  New  Exchange  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  stables  in  the  Strand. 

Salisbury  House. — Hollar's  drawings  show  this  to  have 
been  of  considerably  importance.  It  is  designed  in  two 
styles,  the  western  building  consisting  of  four  gables  and 
a  smaller  one  ;  the  eastern  portion  looks  as  if  it  was  like 
the  western  when  first  erected,  as  a  gable-end  is  at  the  fur- 
thermost end.  In  place  of  the  gables  we  have  a  battle- 
ment, or  parapet,  and  turreted  angles,  showing  that  the 
building  had  been  raised  at  this  portion  of  it.  In  the 
river  wall  there  are  two  sets  of  stairs,  and  two  small 
structures  adjoining.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Hotel  Cecil. 

Worcester  House  oQcxx^xodi  the  space  known  as  Beaufort 
Buildings,  but  which  is  now  being  covered  by  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle, 
then  to  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  and  called  Bedford  and 
Russell  House ;  then  the  Earl  of  Worcester  became  posT 
sessor,  and  his  son,  the  first  Duke  of  Beaufort,  came  into 
possession,  and  consequently  it  changed  its  name.  Pen- 
nant informs  us  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  lived  here, 
and  paid  the  extravagant  rent  of  £500  a  year. 

Strype  tells  a  curious  story  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
ofiered  the  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  XlOO  if  he 
would  cut  down  a  tree  which  obstructed  his  view.  On 
this  being  done,  ray  Lord  of  Worcester  built  a  large  brick 
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house  which  took  away  the  whole  of  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury's east  prospect. 

From  Hollar's  view,  this  house  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance, architecturally  speaking.  It  is  similar  to  the 
western  side  of  Salisbury  House,  with  six  gables.  A 
battlemented  parapet  forms  the  garden  wall. 

The  Savoy, — The  Savoy  Palace — or  rather  what  is  left 
of  it — was  built  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1245.  It  was 
gi-anted  by  King  Henry  III  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.  It  was  given  by  Peter  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  who  had  a  Priory 
at  Hornchurch,  Essex.  From  them  it  was  purchased  by 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  presented  by  her  to  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  it  has  since  that  time  always  belonged  to 
the  Koyal  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Henry  VII  restored  it, 
and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  in  1509,  for  use  as  a  hospital 
for  100  poor  people. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Savoy  was  the  last  place  where  the 
so-called  Fleet  marriages  were  carried  out.  Long  after 
the  right  of  sanctuary  was  abolished,  it  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  debtors.  In  the  Postman^  1696,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — "  On  Tuesday,  a  person  going  into  Savoy  to  demand 
a  debt  from  a  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  there,  the 
inhabitants  seized  him,  and  agreed  after  the  usual  custom 
to  dip  him  in  tar  and  roll  him  in  feathers ;  after  which 
they  carried  him  in  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  Strand,  and 
bound  him  fast  to  the  Maypole." 

In  1755  we  find  the  condition  of  the  Savoy  as  follows, 
given  by  Strype :- 

"  la  the  midst  of  its  buildings,  there  is  a  very  spacious  Hall.  The 
ceiling  is  very  curiously  built  with  wood,  and  having  knobs  in  due 
places  hanging  down,  and  angels  holding  before  their  breasts  coats  of 
arms.  The  large  Hall  is  divided  into  several  parts.  A  cooper  hath 
part  of  it :  other  parts  serve  as  a  prison.  Towards  the  east  end  is  a 
fair  cupola,  with  glass  windows,  but  all  broken.  Near  the  Savoy  are 
divers  good  houses.  Royal  Printing  Press,  a  Prison,  a  Parish  Church, 
and  three  or  four  others." 

Somerset  Hoibse. — In  order  to  obtain  a  site  for  erecting 
Somerset  House,  the  Lord  Protector  cleared  away,  accord- 
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ing   to   Stow,   several   buildings.      The  following  is  his 
account : — 

^^  Next  beyond  Arundel  House  was  some  time  a  fair  cemetery,  and 
in  the  same^  a  parish  church  called  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
Innocents  of  the  Strand,  and  of  some  by  means  of  a  brotherhood  kept 
there,  called  St.  Ursula  of  the  Strand  ;  and  near  adjoining  to  the  said 
church  there  was  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  commonly  called  Chester's  Inn, 
because  it  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester/' 

There  is  sorae  doubt  whether  the  Protector  ever  resided 
there.  (The  building  was  commenced  in  1547.)  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  in  1548,  and  remained  there  for 
two  years.  In  1549  he  was  again  arrested,  and  beheaded 
in  1552.  A  short  account  of  its  later  history  may  be  of 
interest.  At  the  death  of  the  Duke  it  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown,  who  made  it  over  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
on  her  coming  to  the  throne.  It  was  returned  to  the 
Uowager  Duchess  of  Somerset.  The  Queen  of  James  I 
lived  here.  It  was  then  called  Denmark  House.  The 
palace  was  much  improved  by  the  Queen,  and  Inigo  Jones 
was  employed  to  carry  out  the  work  as  architect. 

The  architect  is  given  in  Pennant  as  being  the  cele- 
brated John  of  Padua.  The  architect  of  Longleat,  Wilts., 
he  is  said  to  have  held  the  post  of  Devizer  of  His  Majesty's 
Buildings. 

The  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House^  consisted  of  a 
central  gateway,  with  a  bay  over,  in  two  stories.  On 
either  side  of  the  gateway  were  two  windows,  with  pedi- 
mental  heads  and  double  bay  windows  with  similar 
features. 

The  courtyard  front  was  in  two  stories,  and  consisted 
of  an  arcade  of  nine  arches,  a  bell-cot  being  placed  on  the 
roof. 

The  gardens  faced  the  Thames.  These  were  laid  out  in 
the  monotonous  style  of  the  period,  so  well  described  by 
Pope : — 

"  Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother. 
And  half  the  gardens  just  reflects  the  other." 

^  This  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  being  at  the  east  side  of 
Somerset  House,  as  well  as  Chester's. 

'^  The  original  engraving  is  dated  1777. 
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As  regards  the  architecture,  quaint  old  Stow  has  the 
following : — 

"  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  front  of  Somerset  House,  as  it 
affords  us  a  view  of  the  first  dawning  of  taste  in  England,  this  being 
the  only  fabric  which  deviates  from  the  Gothic  or  imitates  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  Here  are  columns,  arches,  and  cornices  that  appear 
to  have  some  meaning.  If  proportions  are  neglected,  if  beauty  is  not 
understood,  if  there  is  in  it  a  mixture  of  barbarism  and  splendour,  the 
mistakes  admit  of  great  alleviation." 

The  old  building  was  demolished  in  1776,  and  Sir 
William  Chambers  appointed  the  architect  of  the  new 
edifice.  The  accounts  of  the  building  are  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Next  to  Somerset  House  was  Arundel  House,  formerly 
the  Bishop  of  Bath's  Inn. 

Hollar's  view  shows  a  large  courtyard  with  buildings. 
To  the  left,  what  appears  to  be  either  the  hall  or  possibly 
a  chapel,  with  four  windows  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  a 
half-timber  structure  is  next  to  it,  and  beyond  that  an 
open  shed.     To  the  left,  another  building  with  a. sundial. 

In  another  view,  the  building  last  mentioned  is  on  the 
rightj  and  next  to  that  a  row  of  outbuildings.  ITaci  ug 
us,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  building  with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
with  an  open  staircase  which  projects  over  the  courtyard, 
and  the  windows  are  under  the  steep  pitched  gable.  Just 
to  the  right  of  this  is  the  top  of  a  church  tower,  possibly 
St.  Clement  Danes. 

In  the  view  looking  towards  London  we  are  supposed 
to  be  on  the  battlements.  Middle  Temple  Hall  is  directly 
in  front,  and  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches  in  the  back- 
ground. Norfolk,  Howard,  Arundel,  and  Surrey  streets 
now  occupy  the  site. 

The  site  was  bought  on  the  death  of  Lord  Seymour, 
brother  of  the  Protector,  by  Henry  Fitzalan  for  the 
**  incredibly  small  sum  of  little  more  than  £40,"  we  are 
informed  by  Strype. 

Essex  House. — Essex  House  stood  next  to  Arundel 
House  ;  a  plan  of  both  is  given  in  Walford's  Old  and  New 
London^  vol.  iii,  p.  72.     Of  the  old  house,  nothing  now 
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remains  but  the  Water-gate  at  the  bottom  of  Essex  Street. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  unfortunate 
favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  son  was  the  great 
Parliamentary  General.  About  the  year  1640  the  house 
was  divided.  In  1682  Essex  Street  was  built  on  one- 
half  of  the  site.  The  present  houses,  however,  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand  some  other  houses 
were  to  be  found.  Camden  House  afterwards  became 
the  site  of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  Drury  House,  which 
gave  its  name  to  Drury  Lane,  stood  at  the  Strand  end  of 
Wych  Street  or  (as  found  on  old  maps)  Aldwyche. 
Burleigh  House  stood  between  Wellington  Street  and 
Southampton  Street;  on  Lord  Burleigh's  death,  in  1598, 
it  came  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  Exeter  Change  was 
erected  on  the  site.     This  was  taken  down  in  1863. 

Southampton  Street  now  occupies  the  site  of  Bedford 
House. 


EARTHWORKS  OF  THE   MOATED  MOUND 
TYPE. 

Bt  T.  da  vies  PEYCE,  Esq. 
[Raid  al  the  Nottingham  Congreu,  1906.) 

HE  moated  mound  is,  perhaps,  of  all  earth- 
works the  most  interesting,  for  it  presents 
to  U8  archseoloffical  evidence  of  a  past 
upon  which  history  has  of  late  shed 
considerable  light. 

In  this  Paper  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  broadly,  but  a  special 
enquiry  will  be  made  into  its  geographical  distribution, 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some  approximate  conclusion 
as  to  its  source  and  date  of  origin. 

The  question  whether  it  must  be  traced  to  the  military 
genius  of  one  nation,  or  whether  it  arose  more  or  less  of 
necessity  out  of  certain  social  and  political  conditions, 
which  have  in  the  past  been  the  common  possession  of 
many  nationalities,  will  also  be  discussed.  The  influence 
exerted  by  natural  and  geological  conformation  on  the 
development  of  the  mound  fortress  must  likewise  be 
noticed.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  clearly  de- 
fine this  type  of  earthwork. 

The  moated  mound  is  an  artificial — or  partly  artificial — 
hillock,  surrounded  by  a  fosse.  The  fosse  is  usually,  hut 
not  invariably,  furnished  with  a  further  defence  in  the 
form  of  a  rampart  on  its  counterscarp.  In  some  instances, 
the  mound  is  additionally  defended  by  a  second,  or  even 
a  third,  fosse  and  rampart.  Its  height  varies  from  10  ft, 
as  at  Woolstaston,  Shropshire,  to  nearly  90  ft.,  as  at 
Thetford.  It  is  generally  flat-topped,  and  sometimes  its 
summit  is  defended  by  an  earthen  parapet.     Occasionally 
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the  summit  is  scooped  out,  and  a  saucer  or  cup-like  de- 
pression is  presented  to  the  observer.  Least  irequently 
of  all  the  summit  may  be  rounded,  sus  at  Donaghpatrick, 
Ireland. 

Sometimes  the  mound  stands  alone,  but  usually  one 
or  more  enclosures  are  found  in  connection  with  it,  and 
these  vary  in  size  from  half  an  acre  to  six  acres. 

The  form  of  the  enclosure  varies  greatly  :  it  may  be 
oval,  more  or  less  rectangular,  or  crescent-shaped.  The 
enclosure,  or  court,  is  geniei-ally  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground. 

The  position  of  the  mound  in  relation  to  the  court  is 
not  constant.  Sometimes  it  is  placed,  as  at  Kilfinnane 
(Ireland),  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  or  oval  circum- 
vallation ;  oftener  near  one  extreme  of  the  inner  circuit 
of  the  enclosure,  as  at  Thetford,  Newtown,  and  Rtith- 
keltair,  and  in  a  number  of  Welsh  examples  ;  but  most 
frequently  in  English  examples,  it  is  so  situated  that 
two-thirds  of  its  circuit  projects  beyond  the  general  line 
of  the  attached  enclosure,  the  whole  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  figure  of  8,  or  of  a  roughly  oval  earth- 
work, with  an  hour-glass  contraction  at  the  junction  of 
the  mound  and  court.  Laughton-en-le-Morthen  exem- 
plifies this  type. 

Sometimes  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  outer  circuit 
of  the  mound  is  not  carried  completely  around  its  inner 
portion,  and  thus  no  ditch  separates  the  mound  from  the 
enclosure,  as  at  North  Ehnham  and  Lydham.  Rarely 
the  mound  has  no  fosse  of  its  own,  as  at  Bramber  and 
some  Welsh  instances.  As  a  rule,  that  portion  of  the 
fosse  which  intervenes  between  the  mound  and  court 
has  no  rampart.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  found 
at  Newtown  and  other  places. 

Moated  mounds  may  thus  be  described  as  simple  and 
complex.  The  complex  form  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  categories — those  in  which  the  mound  is  placed 
definitely  within  the  enclosure,  and  those  in  which  it 
stands  to  some  extent  without  the  enclosure,  i.e.,  on  its 
enceinte. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  tediously  upon  the  numerous 
variations  of  this  class  of  earthwork,  because  it  is  necessary 
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to  insist  upon  a  point,  too  often  overlooked,  and  it  is  this: 
that  there  is  no  one  specific  type  of  moated  mound ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety,  both  as 
to  form  and  size. 

Some  exception  might  be  taken  to  the  title  of  this 
Paper,  inasmuch  as  I  have  employed  the  term  moat  in  its 
late  or  transition  form  of  ditch,  and  not  in  its  original 
sense  of  mote  or  *'  motte." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  title  is  not  an  ideal  one  :  it  has, 
however,  one  important  property,  and  this  is  that  it  is 
structurally  descriptive. 

The  terms  *' mot te"  and  *'motte  and  bailey"  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  judicious,  for  they  carry  with  them  a 
suggestion  of  Norman  origin,  a  preconception  which  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid.  Before  entering  upon  the  subject 
proper  of  this  Paper,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
enclosures  are  not  peculiar  to  artificial  mound  forts. 
They  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
drystone  forts  of  Ireland,  as  at  Dun  Conor  and  Grainan 
Aileach.  The  effects  of  time  upon  these  earthworks, 
both  in  its  destructive  and  constructive  aspects,  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind. 

Much  discussion  has  ranged  round  the  question  of  the 
date  and  source  of  origin  of  the  moated  mound. 

The  late  Mr.  Clark^  attributed  them  to  the  Saxons 
and  Danes,  but  this  view  which  was  first  questioned  by 
Mr  Round,^  has  still  further  been  shaken  by  the  valuable 
papers  of  Mr.  George  Neilson,^  Mrs.  Armitage,*  and  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,^  and  again  by  a  contribution  of  Mr. 
Round's,®  on  the  "  Castles  of  the  Conquest." 

So  far  from  accepting  Mr.  Clark's  views,  the  trend  of 
recent  antiquarian  opinion  is  distinctly  in  the  direction 
of  regarding  all  moated  mounds  as  of  Norman  origin."^ 

1  "  MedisBval  Military  Architecture." 

2  "  Quarterly  Review,"  July,  1894,  No.  357,  pp.  27-57. 

3  "  The  Scottish  Review,"  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  209-238. 

*  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,"  vol. 
XXX iv,  pp.  260-288. 

^  "  The  Archaeological  Journal,"  vol.  Ix,  No.  237,  pp.  72-90. 

*  "  Archseologia,"  vol.  Iviii. 

^  See  Papers  by  Mrs.  Armitage  : — "  English  Historical  Review," 
vol.  xix,  pp.  209-245,  417-455 ;  vol.  xx,  pp.  711-718  ;  also  "Antiquary," 
voL  ii.  New  Series,  Nos.  8  and  9. 
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After  a  somewhat  exhaustive,  though  necessarily  in- 
complete, study  of  the  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
problem  cannot  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  one  specific 
nationality  or  period. 

That  the  Normans  erected  castles  of  the  moated  mound 
type  may  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  which  the 
work  of  Mr.  Round,  Mrs.  Armitage,  and  others,  has 
definitely  established  ;  but  the  contention  that  the  Nor- 
mans alone  employed  this  class  of  fortification,  and  that 
where  the  invader  settled  he  invariably  erected  a  new 
form  of  defensive  work,  is  open  to  grave  doubt. 

A  generalisation  so  comprehensive  must  perforce  ignore 
much  evidence  which,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  forth- 
coming. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  fully  recognised 
that  historically  the  moated  mound  was  pre-eminently 
the  defensive  military  work  of  the  eleventh  century. 

But  historical  evidence,  whilst  of  utmost  importance, 
does  not  warrant  the  closing  of  the  open  door  to  the 
facts  disclosed  by  comparative  distribution,  archaeological 
"  find,"  and  the  specific  characteristics  of  many  of  these 
earthworks. 

It  is  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  from 
all  these  points  of  view  that  some  approximate  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at.  Historical  allusion,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  probably  of  later  date  than  the  actual  birth  of 
the  mound  and  fosse. 

If  these  premises  are  sound,  it  follows  that  an  appeal 
to  history  does  not — in  itself  and  in  all  cases — possess  the 
attributes  of  finality. 

This  study  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the 
four  headings  of  Geographical  Distribution,  Internal, 
Developmental,  and  Historical  Evidence. 

I. — Geographical  Distribution. 

The  comparative  distribution  of  these  earthworks  has 
been  appealed  to  by  one  observer  after  another  in  support 
of  his  or  her  theory  of  their  origin  and  source. 

Thus,  Mr.  Clark  relied  upon  their  occurrence  in  England 
and  Normandy  for  his  theory  of  a  Saxon  and  Danish 
parentage  ;  Mrs.  Armitage,  finding  that  their  distribution 
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corresponds  to  the  various  spheres  of  Norman  occupation 
in  Normandy,  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Italy,  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  theory  that  they  are 
specifically  Norman  structures. 

Whilst  giving  due  weight  to  this  line  of  argument, 
and  allowing  a  probahle  Saxon  and  an  undoubted  Norman 
origin  for  many  of  these  earthworks,  a  wider  study 
renders  it  evideht  that  these  observers  have  viewed  the 
matter  through  too  narrow  a  perspective,  for  moated 
mounds  are  to  be  found  in  many  countries  far  removed 
from  Norman  (or  Saxon)  settlement  and  influence. 

They  occur  in  Germany,  both  East  and  West,^  Holland,^ 
Denmark,^  Belgium,*  Austria- Hungary,^  Bosnia,*  and  in 
a  modified  form  in  the  United  States  of  America.^ 

^  The  Schlossburg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benau  Friedersdorf, 
near  Sorau,  is  a  very  fine  **  motte,''  with  a  ramparted  summit  and  two 
enclosures.  The  long  appended  enclosures  of  these  "mottes"  in 
Germany  are  called  '*  hagel,"  or  hook  (see  Westropp's  "  Ancient  Forts 
of  Ireland,"  p.  606) ;  Backer  Schloss,  etc. 

2  Leyden. 

»  See  Sophus  Miiller,  "  Vor  Oltid,''  p.  646. 

*  On  the  River  Schelde.  Norman  influence  cannot  altogether  be 
excluded. 

'  Cserevics  is  a  lofty  *'  motte,"  surrounded  by  three  earthen  circum- 
vallations.  See  Westropp's  '*  Ancient  Forts  of  Ireland,"  p.  602.  The 
Hausberg  of  St.  Ulrich  is  a  '*  motte"  with  ramparted  summit  and  a 
base-court.     See  Much's  "  Prehistoric  Atlas  of  Austria  and  Hungary.'' 

^  Bosnia  furnishes  at  least  two  examples  :  the  Geiselberg,  a  flat- 
topped  mound,  with  three  surrounding  ramparts  of  the  same  type  as 
Old  Sarum ;  and  a  '*  motte  and  bailey"  at  Stonegg.  (See  Westropp, 
p.  600.) 

^  At  Marietta,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio 
River,  is  a  fine  truncated  mound  30  ft.  high,  conical  in  form,  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch  4  ft.  deep  and  15  ft  wide,  and  defended  by 
a  rampart  4  ft.  high.  This  *' motte"  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
rectangular  enclosure,  the  earthen  walls  of  which  still  exist  on  the 
south-western  and  south-eastern  sides.  (See  Squier  and  Davis's 
"  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  p.  73 ;  "  Peet's  Pre- 
historic America,"  p.  91.) 

The  Portsmouth  group  of  earthworks  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
truncated  conical  mound,  22  ft.  high,  surrounded  by  four  concentric 
rings  of  fosse  and  rampart.  It  has  a  sloped  ascent,  a  feature  frequently 
found  in  European  examples.  (See  Squier  and  Davis's  '*  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  p.  81.) 

The  earthwork  near   Worthington,    Franklin,    County   Ohio    is   a 
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It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  moated  mound  is  not 
specifically  Norman,  Danish,  or  Saxon. 

A  glance  at  the  descriptions  given  in  the  references, 
and  at  the  plans  which  illustrate  this  Paper,  demonstrates 
the  fact,  that  wherever  found,  the  Continental  mound 
conforms  to  one  or  other  of  the  English  varieties  of 
moated  mound. 

In  America,  so  far  as  the  mound  itself  is  concerned,  we 
have  frequently  an  exact  parallel  to  English  examples. 
The  enclosures  are,  however,  larger,  and  point  more 
definitely  to  a  tribal  stage  of  development.  Rectangular 
defensive  mounds  are  also  common. 

Their  widespread  distribution  should  cause  some  hesi- 
tancy in  those  who  attempt  a  simple  solution  of  this 
problem  by  ascribing  all  the  moated  mounds  of  the  British 
Isles  to  one  nationality.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be 
good  evidence  of  a  **  Celtic"  and  Saxon  parentage,  as  well 
as  definite  proof  of  Norman  origin  and  occupation. 

Confining  ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  countries 
or  portions  of  countries  which  came  under  Norman  in- 
fluence, we  shall  find  that  even  here  many  difficulties 
present  themselves  to  those  who  start  with  an  exclusively 
Norman  conception  of  the  question. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  the 
motte  is  frequently  absent  from  the  site  of  the  mediaeval 
castle,  many  of  them  having  been  built  as  simple  court- 
yards surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth.^  The  mottey  or 
mound,  was  therefore  not  an  essential  feature  of  an  early 
Norman  castle.     The  early  "  keep"  of  London,  and  the 

rectangular  enclosure,  with  an  area  of  eight  acres,  and  has  a  truncated 
mound  20  ft.  high  on  its  southern  eiicierUe,  The  diameter  of  the 
flat  summit  is  76  ft.     Ibid,^  p.  84. 

Rock  Mill  Work,  Fairfield,  Ohio  Co.,  is  a  rectangle,  with  a  mound 
mound  and  fosse  placed  at  one  angle.  Ibid.^  p.  100.  These  examples 
might  he  multiplied,  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  description  of 
Indian  villages,  as  given  by  an  eighteenth-century  traveller. 

Bertram,  "  Travels  Through  North  and  South  Carolina,''  London, 
1792.  The  Chunky  yards  of  the  Creeks  are  cubiform  areas  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  the  public  square  an  oblong  eminence,  and  the 
Council  House  a  truncated  conical  mound  standing  at  the  two  opposite 
extremes.     It  is  surrounded  by  banks,  generally  3  ft.  high. 

1  Pe  Caumont,  "  Ab^c^daire  d'Arch^logie,"  pp.  298,  304. 
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somewhat  later  "  keep"  of  Colchester,  also  illustrate  this 
point. 

In  the  case  of  Wales,  the  mound  fortress  is  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  whilst 
the  footprint  of  the  invader  is  indelibly  marked  by  the 
moated  mound,  we  find  in  that  portion  of  the  Principality 
which  never  came  under  Norman  occupation  many  good 
examples  of  this  class  of  earthwork.  Thus,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, the  western  half  of  Montgomeryshire  (Cyveiliog), 
and  the  south-western  borders  of  Denbighshire,  the 
mound  and  fosse  and  the  mound  and  court  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.^ 

Some  of  these  earthworks  can  be  historically  identi- 
fied.^ This  identification,  whilst  demonstrating  their 
occupation  by  Welsh  chieftains,  does  not  throw  much 
light  upon  their  actual  date  of  origin.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether  they  were  thrown  up  in  imitation  of  Norman 
castles,  or  whether  they  were  in  a  true  sense  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  The  natural  knoll  of  Castell  Prysor,  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  drystone  masonry,  together  with  its 
attached  enclosure  (see  25-in.  O.S.),  seems  to  point  to  an 
early  date.  It  undoubtedly  conforms  to  the  "  motte 
and  bailey"  plan, 

Ireland  offers  an  especially  favourable  field  for  this 
investigation.  The  history  of  the  comparatively  late 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  by  Giraldus  Camibrensis,  and  the 
early  literature  of  the  island — both  historical  and  le- 
gendary— with  its  wealth  of  allusion  to  the  strongholds 
of  its  chieftains,  contain  much  matter  which  is  germane 
to  our  subject. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Mrs.  Armitage  and  others, 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  moated  mound 

^  A  few  examples  may  be  given  :  Tomen-j-Bala  (mount),  Castell 
Gronw,  Bala  (mount  and  court);  Tomen-y -Castell,  Bala,  N.E.  (mount) ; 
Castell  Cam  Dochan,  south-west  of  Bala  Lake  (mount  and  court).; 
Castell-Prysor,  on  the  River  Brysor (mount  and  court — drystone  masonry 
on  the  rocky  mound);  Castell -Tomen-y-Mur,  two  miles  north  of  Traws- 
fynydd  (mount  in  a  probable  Roman  enclosure) ;  Foel  Las,  Pentre- 
voelas  (mount  and  court) ;  Bryn-y-Castell,  near  Towyn  (mount) ; 
Tafolwem  (mounts  with  natural  base-court  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  streams). 

»  "  Brut  y  Tywysogion,"  1202. 
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in  Ireland  corresponds  with  the  sphere  of  Norman  occu- 
pation. Whilst  in  the  main  this  is  true,  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  we  find  the  moated  mound 
in  situations  never  occupied  by  the  invader.^ 

They  are  conspicuous  by  their  almost  total  absence 
from  tne  chief  manors  and  vills  of  the  Norman  colonies 
of  eastern  Limerick,  southern  Connaught,  and  Cork.^ 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  Cork,  which  came  early 
under  the  influence  of  the  invader,  presents  few,  if  any, 
examples  of  this  type  of  earthwork. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Normans  did  erect  moated 
mounds  in  Ireland. 

The  description  given  in  the  '*  Song  of  Dermot  and  the 
Earl  "  of  the  levelling  of  the  **  mot "  of  Hugh  Tiral  at 
Trim,  is  probably,  as  Mr.  Round  has  pointed  out,  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  Further  evidence  in  this  direction 
is  adduced  by  Mr.  G.  Orpen,  in  a  valuable  Paper  in  the 
•'  English  Historical  Review,"  July,  1906, 

The  occasional  references  of  Giraldus  to  the  weak  forts 
of  stake  and  turf  erected  by  the  invaders  may  refer  to 
fortifications  of  the  mound  type.  In  no  case,  however, 
does  our  author  mention  a  high  mound,  or  "  motte,"  as 
having  been  thrown  up  by  the  Normans.  His  references 
to  these  weak  forts  bear  an  element  of  contempt :  as  when 
he  relates  how  Fitz-Stephen  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
at  Carrig,  in  a  very  ill-fortified  hold  constructed  only  of 
turf  and  stakes.  It  is  suggested  that  these  positions 
were  **  ill-fortified  holds,"  in  comparison  with  the  stone 
keeps  which  the  Anglo-Normans  had  already  commenced 
to  build  in  Ireland. 

But  so  far  from  supporting  the  Norman  theory  in  its 
entirety,  the  Irish  evidence  points  to  an  early,  or  Celtic, 
origin  for  some  of  these  structures. 

Thus  Giraldus,^  in  describing    the  castles  which   he 

^  Magh  Adhair,  County  Clare. 

2  Westropp,  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,"  vol.  xxxiv,  Fourth  Quarter,  December,  1904,  p.  335. 

8  "  Top.  Hib.,"  vol.  V,  p.  182,  Rolls  Scries. 

'*  Horum  autem  dux,  Turgesius  vocatus,  multis  variisque  conflictibus 
et  bellis  atrocibus  totamsibi  insulam  in  brevi  subjugavit;  et  pererratis 
totius  regni  linibus,  totam  undique  terram  locis  idoneis  incastellavit. 
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attributed  to  the  Danes^  states  that  Turgesius  {ante  838) 
in  a  short  space  of  time  subjected  the  country  and 
established  castles  in  suitable  situations,  whence  you  will 
find  in  many  places  vast  earthworks  {fossata  infinita) 
very  lofty,  being  also  round,  and  most  of  them  triply 
defended ;  walled  castles  also  (castella  etiam  murata),  still 
entire  at  the  present  day,  but  empty  and  deserted. 

This  passage  is,  I  must  confess,  difficult  to  translate. 

The  fossata  here  referred  to  were  pvohsibly  mounds,  not 
fosses.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  later  sense  of  the  term. 
Whichever  view  is  taken,  the  description  is  certainly 
more  applicable  to  the  triply-defended  motes  of  Down- 
patrick,  Donaghpatrick,  and  Kiltinnane  than  to  the  usual 
type  of  Irish  rath. 

All  these  earthworks  are  situated  in  the  English  Pale. 
Historical  reference  to  some  of  these  mounds  makes  it 
certain  that  they  are  of  pre-Norman  origin. 

Within  the  circle  of  the  Rath-na-Riogh  at  Tara  is  a 
large  moated  mound.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  ditches 
and  ramparts,  and  rises  some  13  ft.  above  its  encircling 
fosse.  Its  summit  is  flat-topped,  an  almost  certain  sign 
of  residence  or  occupation.  Connected  with  it  by  means 
of  its  outer  rampart  is  an  oval  and  raised  enclosure,  the 
summit  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  defensive  parapet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  earthworks 
conform  to  the  moated  mound  type. 

Petrie^  has  identified  these  moated  mounds  with  the 
Forradh  and  Teach  Cormaic  of  the  Dindsenchas,  and  of  the 
poem  of  Cuan  OXochain,  who  died  in  1024.  This  iden- 
tification,  as  a  perusal  of  this  poem  will  show,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  questioned. 

The  antiquity  of  the  site  admits  of  no  doubt.  Here, 
upon  an  hi&toric  site,  we  find  a  moated  mound  which  has 
been  described  in  a  pre-Norman  topographical  poem. 
These  two  conjoined  earthworks  may  be  regarded  as  an 

Unde  et  fossata  infinita,  alta  nimis,  rotunda  quoque,  et  pleraque 
triplicia;  castella  etiam  murata,  et  adhuc  integra,  vacua  tamen  et 
deserta,  ex  reliquiis  illis  et  antiquitatis  vestigiis  hie  usque  in  hodiemum 
multa  reperies." 

^  Petrie's  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill  f  Transactions 
R.I. A.,  vol.  xviii. 
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example  of  a  "  motte  and  bailey,"  but  a  better  descrip- 
tive title  would  be  that  of  a  double  "  motte." 

The  earthworks  at  Tara  were  undoubtedly  prototypes 
of  subsequent  Irish  fortifications.^ 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Armitage^  that  these 
earthworks  are  simply  burial  tumuli.  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  plan  is  sufficient  to  dispel  this  view  as 
fanciful.  Whatever  might  have  been  their  earliest  origin, 
the  fiat  tops,  the  defensive  fosses  and  ramparts,  and  the 
ramparted  summit,  demonstrate  their  military  character 
as  handed  down  to  us. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Quoile,  in 
swampy  ground,  marked  on  the  25-in.  O.S.  as  being 
liable  to  floods,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Downpatrick,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  is  situated  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
*^  motte  and  bailey"  type  of  fortification.  It  is  known 
as  Rathkeltair. 

Its  only  counterpart  in  England  is  the  Castle  Hill,  at 
Thetford.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mound,  irregularly  cup- 
shaped  on  the  summit,  rising  some  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  above 
its  encircling  ditch,  and  having  a  sloped  ascent  from  the 
**  bailey"  or  enclosure.  This  **  bailey"  surrounds  three- 
fourths  of  the  circumference  of  the  mound,  and  is  enclosed 
by  two  ramparts  (and  some  remains  of  a  third),  with  a 
deep  and  broad  intervening  fosse.  The  inner  rampart  is 
of  great  width  and  height,  rising  to  some  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
above  its  fosse. 

The  entrances  are  circuitous,  after  the  manner  of  those 
found  in  *' Celtic  *'  camps,  such  as  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  and  Yarnbury.  The  whole  earthwork  covers, 
in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  an  area  of  eight  acres. 

The  "  Annals  of  Ulster"  and  the  "Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters"  state  that  the  Anglo-Norman,  John  de  Courcy, 
erected  a  castle  at  Dun-da-leath-glas  in  the  year  1177, 
from  which  he  twice  sallied  forth  and  infiicted  defeat 
upon  the  Irish. 

1  "  Book  of  Leinster^'  (compiled  1150-1160).  The  "  dun"  of  Domhnall, 
son  of  Aedh,  King  of  Ireland,  was  constructed  after  the  mode  of  the 
houses  of  Tara. 

2  "The  English  Historical  Review,"  vol.  xx,  No.  80,  p.  717. 
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The  ''Annals  of  Innisfallen"  (Dublin  copy)  state  that 
he  built  a  strong  fort  of  stones  and  clay  at  Dun. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis^  tells  us  that  John  de  Courcy 
invaded  Ulster  with  twenty  men-at-arms  and  three  hun- 
dred others,  and  that  he  entered  the  city  of  Down 
without  opposition.  Dunlevus,  the  king,  fled,  but  gather- 
ing courage,  assembled  his  forces  and  approached  the 
city. 

De  Courcy  thought  it  best  to  sally  forth  and  meet  the 
enemy,  as  his  troops,  though  few  in  number y  were  full  of 
courage ;  and  thus  try  the  fortune  of  battle,  rather  than 
be  shut  up  in  a  fort  which  he  had  constructed  of  slight 
materials,  in  one  comer  of  the  city^  where  he  might  be 
exposed  to  a  long  siege  and  reduced  by  famine.^ 

Jocelin,  a  monk  of  Furness,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (1181-1201),  and  by 
the  request  of  John  de  Courcy,  wrote  a  Life  of  St. 
Patrick  {ante  1186),  which  contains  an  undoubted  re- 
ference to  this  mount,  and  establishes  its  pre-Norman 
origin. 

He  relates  how  the  hostages  of  Leogaire  were  liberated 
by  St.  Patrick ;  how  the  chains  with  which  they  were 
bound  were  broken  ;  and  how  he  placed  one  in  a  place  at 
Dun,  where  now  is  erected  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  the  other  in  a  neighbouring  mount  {monticulus) , 
surrounded  by  a  marsh  of  the  sea ;  and  that  each  place, 
even  to  this  day,  is  called  from  the  broken  fetters.  Dun 
da  leath  glas.' 

Although  this  story  is  obviously  a  legend,  the  references 

^  Exp.  Hib.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xvii. 

2  Exp.  Hib.,  lib.  xi,  cap.  xvii,  Rolls  Series,  p.  340  ; — "  Prospiciens 
itaque  Johannes  hostiles  acies  acriter  ad  urbem  accedere,  quanquam 
manu  modica,  tamen  pervalida,  potius  obviam  exire,  et  viribus  dinii- 
cando  belli  fata  tentare,  quam  exili  municipio,  quod  in  urbis  angulo 
tenuiter  erexerat,  diutius  ab  hoste  claudi  et  fame  confici  longe 
prsBelegit." 

^  Jocelin 's  life  of  St.  Patrick,  Paris,  1624.  "  Unum  illorum,  in 
loco  ubi  nunc  in  Dun  aedificata  est  Ecclesia  Sancti  Patricii,  alterum 
in  Monticule  vicino,  circumcluso  palude  pelagi,  dimisit,  et  catenas 
quibus  vinculati  erant,  separatim  confregit ;  uterque  Yer6  locus  usque 
in  praesens  a  catenis  confractis  vocabulum,  sciiicet  Dun  da  Leath  Glas 
sortitus  est." 
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to  Dun  and  to  the  mount  are  references  to  actual  and 
contemporary  topographical  facts. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  show  the  position  of  this 
mount  on  the  estuary  of  the  Quoile  and  in  the  marsh  of 
the  sea^  also  its  relationship  to  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  mount  of  Jocelin  could  have  occu- 
pied no  other  position. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  identification  is 
afforded  in  the  Itinerary  of  Father  E.  M'Cani.a  (1643) 
who  states  that  ''  the  little  hill  called  Dundaleathglas/ 
from  which  Down  takes  its  name,  is  situate  outside  the 
city  on  the  north-east  of  that  hill :  (i.e.,  the  hill  upon 
which  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  sta.nds).^ 

This  exactly  localises  the  position  of  Bathkeltair. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  identify  the  fort  of  de 
Courcy,  in  one  corner  of  the  city  of  Down,  with  the  fort 
of  Rathkeltair  in  its  immediate  neighbourhhod. 

The  conclusion  that  this  earthwork  is  of  pre-Norman 
date  is  thus  supported  by  the  negative  evidence  of 
Giraldus  and  the  positive  evidence  of  Jocelin. 

Mrs.  Arniitage'^  suggests  that  de  Courcy  subsequently 
erected  the  *'  motte  and  bailey."  This  surmise  receives  a 
complete  answer  from  the  reference  in  Jocelin,  who  calls 
it  a  Dun  or  fort,  and  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
earthwork  already  alluded  to.  In  this  connection,  the 
extremely  small  following  of  the  invader  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  construction  and  defence  of  so  large  a  fort  would  in 
itself  be  incompatible  with  the  capacity  and  require- 
ments of  so  small  a  body  of  men.  The  allusion  in  the 
"  Annals  of  Innisfallen  "  (compiled  about  1215)  is  interest- 
ing as  probably  having  reference  to  the  permanent  castle  of 
de  Courcy  at  Dun.    It  was  evidently  a  structure  of  stone. 

Mr.  George  Neilson,  in  a  very  able  Paper  on  the 
"  Motes  in  Norman  Scotland,"*  has  definitely  established 

1  T.  J.  Westropp,  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland,"  Part  iv,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  405.  The  mount  is  really  fior^  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  has  not  a  true  orientation,  hence  the  statement 
that  it  is  on  the  north-east 

2  "English  Historical  Review,"  vol.  xx,  No.  80,  p.  718. 
^^  **  Scottish  Review,"  1898,  p.  209. 
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the  claims  of  the  Normans  to  the  construction  and  occu- 
pation of  some  of  these  earthworks.  He  has,  however, 
failed  to  show  that  they  were  of  exclusively  Norman 
origin.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  striking  coincidence 
of  multiplicity  of  moated  mound  and  Norman  occupation 
in  Celtic  Galloway. 

But  whilst  this  parallel  relationship  holds  good  so  far 
as  Ayr,  Wigtown,  Kircudbright  and  Dumfries  are  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  obtain  in  many  other  divisions  of  the 
country  which  were  the  seats  of  Norman  holdings. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  prominent  witnesses  of  the 
foundation  Charter  of  Selkirk^  is  Hugo  de  Moreville, 
who  was  granted  by  David  I  extensive  lands  in  Lauder- 
dale and  Lothian,  as  well  as  Ayrshire.  Only  two  **  motes," 
as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  are  to  be  found  in 
Lauderdale  and  Lothian,  whilst  in  Ayr  they  are  nume- 
rous. Again,  we  find  Walterus  de  Lindesaya  and  Robertus 
de  Bruneville  in  possession  of  portions  of  Mid  and  East 
Lothian,  a  district  from  which  the  moated  mound  is 
almost  totally  absent. 

If  Norman  occupation  were  the  essential  factor  in 
their  genesis,  we  should,  I  think,  find  no  such  disparity. 

]l^ursuing  this  question,  we  find  that  Malcolm,  grand- 
son of  David,  continued  the  Normanising  policy  of  his 
ancestor.  He  invaded  Moray  in  the  year  1160,  and 
"  removed  them  (the  natives)  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  scattered  them  throughout  the  other  districts 
of  Scotland,  both  beyond  the  hills  and  this  side  thereof, 
80  that  not  even  a  native  of  that  land  abode  there^  and 
he  installed  therein  his  own  peaceful  people."^ 

If  the  exclusively  Norman  theory  is  correct,  this  trans- 
plantation should  be  marked  by  numbers  of  moated 
mounds.  Yet  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Nairn, 
Elgin  and  Banff,  Mr.  Neilson  can  only  point  to  four 
"  motes.'' 

Standing  out  alone  amongst  much  that  is  difficult  to 
explain  is  the  Moot  Hill  of  Scone,  where,  before  the 
twelfth  century,  history  places  the  Royal  residence  and 

A  Skene,  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  vol.  i,  p.  458. 
^  Fordun,  "  Annalia,"  iv. 
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capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Alban,  the  "Hill  of  Belief" 
(Collis  crediditatis)  of  the  Pictish  Chronicle.^ 

Tighernach  (who  died  1088)  records  in  728  an  un- 
fortunate battle  between  the  Picts  at  **  Caislen  Credi." 

The  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  describing  the  same  event, 
uses  the  expression,  **  juxta  castellum  credi." 

In  the  Great  Seal  Register  the  mound  is  called  "  Mons- 
placita"  and  **Monticulum  regiae  sedis,"  1387  ;  Mutehill, 
1607. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  the  "  Celtic"  origin  of 
the  mound  (defaced  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  1624), 
which  was  a  **  caislen,"  or  castle,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Normans  ;  and  which,  during  a  long  historical  period,  has 
been  associated  with  a  successive  series  of  royal  cere- 
monials. 

Read  in  connection  with  the  evidence  from  Tara,  these 
facts  strongly  suggest  the  early  origin  of  the  mound  fort. 

In  France,  again,  there  is  no  real  relationship  between 
Norman  occupation  and  the  distribution  of  **  mottes"  or 
**  buttes."  We  find  them  almost  as  plentiful  in  the  central 
department  of  Saone-et-Loire  as  in  the  departments  of 
Calvados  and  Pas-de-Calais. ^ 

Little  need  be  added  with  regard  to  their  occurence  in 
countries  definitely  removed  from  Norman  influence. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  mounts  and  courts  conform 
to  the  various  English  types.  Dr.  Sophus  Miiller  believes 
the  Danish  *  mottes"  to  be  of  feudal  origin,  but  indigen- 
ous to  the  country,  and  not  of  foreign  importation.*  Their 
earliest  date  must,  therefore,  be  determined  by  fixing  the 
growth  of  feudalism  in  Denmark. 

Both  Montelius  and  de  Vernheith  attribute  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Mortillet,  although 
considering  them  pre-eminently  feudal,  dates  their  origin 
to  the  fifth  century. 

^  "Ac  in  vi  anno  Constantinus  Rex  et  Cellachus  Episcopus,  leges 
disciplinasque  fidei  atque  jura  ecclesiarum  evangelioruraque,  pariter 
cum  Scottis,  in  colle  crediditatis  prope  regali  civitati  Scoan  devoverunt 
custodiri." — "Chron.  Picts  and  Scots,*'  p.  9. 

2  G.  de  Mortillet,  Les  Mottes,  "  Revue  Mensuelle  de  TEcole  d'An- 
thropologie,"  1895,  pp.  261-283. 

>  *'  Vor  Oldtid,"  ch.  xii 
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Cohausen^  describes  and  figures  many  moated  mounds, 
both  simple  and  complex,  as  occurring  in  Germany. 

I  would  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  examples  of 
mount  and  court  earthworks  at  St.  Ulrich,  Hungary,  and 
Stonegg,  Bosnia. 

Many  instances  of  moated  mounds,  in  or  on  the  circle 
of  enclosures,  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

11. — Developmental  Evidence. 

The  small  hill  -  fort  would  appear  to  be  the  natural 
prototype  out  of  which  the  artificial  mound  -  fort  was 
developed.  Generally  speaking,  the  situation  of  the 
latter  in  fertile  valleys  and  plains  and  on  the  course  of 
rivers,  is  such  that  the  natural  hillock,  by  its  absence,  did 
not  present  itself  as  an  object  for  fortification.  Where 
there  was  no  natural  hill,  it  is  probable  that  the  artificial 
mound  was  thrown  up.  This  method  of  defence  is  so 
obvious  that  it  seems  most  improbable  that  it  should  be 
confined  to  one  nation.  The  theory  that  our  ancestors 
adapted  themselves  to  the  material  at  hand,  affords,  with 
certain  reservations,  a  better  explanation  of  the  irregular 
geographical  distribution  of  the  moated  mound  than  any 
appeal  to  specific  nationality.  Certain  it  is,  that  where 
a  natural  hill  or  rock  would  serve  the  purpose  of  an  arti- 
ficial "  motte,*'  it  was  seized  upon  by  the  Normans  and 
other  ancient  peoples. 

It  is  inherently  probable  that  the  converse  of  this  is 
also  true,  not  only  of  one  nation,  but  of  many. 

The  practice  of  the  Normans  in  adapting  a  natural  hill, 
as  at  Hedingham,  to  the  purposes  of  defence  was  not  a 
new  one,  for  it  conforms  to  the  usage  of  many  peoples. 

The  small  hill-fort,  of  which  comparatively  few  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  England,  is,  per  se,  of  un- 
questionably early  date. 

Thus  the  hill  of  Dunsinnane,  the  flat  top  of  which 
measures  185  ft.  by  105  ft.  from  crest  to  crest,  is  probably, 
as  Dr.  Christison  has  pointed  out,  the  Dunsinoen  of  the 
AnnaU  of  Ulster,  and  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  which  led 

^  *'  BefestiguDgswei9eu  der  Yoraseit  und  der  Mittelalters," 
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to  the  murder  of  Kenneth,  King  of  Alban,  in  995.^  Here 
we  have  a  drystone  fort,  showing  some  traces  of  vitrifica- 
tion, perched  upon  a  knoll  which  has  been  scarped, 
terraced,  and  fossed  by  art. 

The  hill-fort  of  Dunbuie,  with  regard  to  which  there 
has  of  late  been  so  much  controversy,  has  foundations  of 
a  nearly  circular  wall  of  drystone  masonry,  13^  ft.  thick, 
and  encloses  a  space  of  30  ft.  to  32  ft.  in  diameter. 
Without  entering  into  the  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  finds,  it  is  suflScient  to  state  that  this  fort  is  un- 
doubtedly  early.  Dr.  Munro  assigns  it  to  the  broch 
period.^  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Scottish 
brochs,  evidently  defensive  works,  probably  date  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries.  They,  like  many  early 
or  Celtic  forts,  are  comparatively  small.*  The  pre-Nor- 
man  Cuan  O'Lochian  thus  refers  to  hill-forts : — 

"  Temur  every  height,  every  eminence, 
On  which  is  a  dwelling,  a  good  fortress, 
Temur  every  Ben  not  pointed." 

The  same  author's  reference  to  Dumha  -  na  -  Ngiall 
(Mount  of  the  Hostages)  as  the  mound  given  by  King 
Cormac  to  his  hostages,  is  of  interest.  Whether  this 
allusion  is  historical  or  legendary,  it  supports  the  view 
that  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  an  artificial 
hillock  was  a  recognised  form  of  Irish  residence. 

This  small  size  and  necessarily  early  origin  of  many 
Celtic  forts  is  here  insisted  upon,  because  great  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  smallness  of  the  moated  mound 
type  of  fortification,  as  demonstrating  its  personal  cha- 
racter   and    feudal   origin.*     The   argument   from   area, 

»  "Ann.  Ult.,"  A.D.  995,  "Chron.  Picts  and  Scots,"  175,287  (Skene's 
"  Celtic  Scotland"). 

2  "  ArchsBology  and  False  Antiquities,"  p.  182, 

3  Dr.  Christison  has  shown  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  Scottish  forts, 
many  of  which  are  early,  measure  less  than  300  ft.  over  all.  ("  Early 
Fortifications  in  Scotland,"  pp.  384,  385.)  Pitt  Rivers  has  also  proved 
that  some  simple  small  ditched  and  banked  enclosures  date  from  the 
Bronze  Age.  These  are  the  examples  : — South  Lodge  Camp,  f  acre ; 
Hand  ley  Hill,  J  acre ;  Martin  Down  Camp,  2  acres.  (See  "  Excava- 
tions in  Cranborne  Chase,"  vol.  iv,  pp.  3,  4,  5.) 

*  Mrs.  Armitage,  "English  Historical  Review,"  vols,  xix  and  xx, 
and  "  Antiquary,"  vol.  ii,  New  Series,  pp.  292,  293,  295. 
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superficially  convincing  as  it  is,  receives  a  complete  and 
overwhelming  answer  from  the  foregoing  facts,  which 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  small  fort  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  so-called  tribal  state.  A  better 
descriptive  title  would  be  post-triha}  state. 

But  even  if  the  evidence  of  the  small  early  fort  is 
ignored,  there  is  good  proof  that  the  essence  of  feudalism 
— military  service  bound  up  with  the  tenure  of  land — 
existed  on  the  Continent  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
The  same  holds  good  of  England  in  pre-conquest  days, 
as  is  very  fully  shown  by  Professor  Maitland.^ 

Whilst  fully  recognising  the  influence  of  feudalism 
upon  the  evolution  of  the  small  fort,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  it  was  not  the  only  and  essential  factor  in 
its  creation. 

Turning  from  the  small  hill-fort  to  the  larger  camps 
which,  so  far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  are 
definitely  Celtic,  we  find  no  evidence,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  citadel.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions,  and  amongst  earthworks  of  the  citadel  type, 
may  be  mentioned  Old  Sarum,  the  Herefordshire  Beacon, 
Navan  (Armagh),  Dundurn,  and  Eddisbury  Hill.  Most 
important  as  a  link  in  this  chain  of  developmental  evi- 
dence is  the  Herefordshire  Beacon. 

The  citadel  consists  of  a  natural  hillock,  artificially 
scarped  and  fossed  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  camp 
N.  and  S.,  but  is  placed  near  its  western  enceinte.  The 
diameter  of  its  irregularly  flat  top  is  150  ft.  by  100  ft. 
Attached  to  it  is  an  oval  enclosure,  strongly  defended  to 
the  north-east.  This  central  portion  of  the  huge  Celtic 
camp  is  definitely  of  the  mount  and  court,  or  "motte 
and  bailey",  type.  Its  area  corresponds  approximately 
to  those  of  Castle  Hill,  Thetford,  and  Rathkeltair,  Down- 
patrick. 

At  Tara,  as  we  have  seen,  where  no  natural  hillock 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  gently- rounded  hill,  an  arti- 
ficial mound  was  thrown  up  to  form  the  citadel. 

The  same  course  was  adopted  at  Navan  (Armagh), 
where  a  large  and  artificial  moated  mound  occupies  the 

^  "Domesday   and    Beyond."      "The   Feudal  Superstructure,"   pp. 
150-172. 
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highest  point  of  a  twelve-acre  ring-fort.  Tliis  mound  is 
flat-toppedy  26  ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
slight  rampart.  This  fort  is  nndoubtedlj  early,  and  no 
proof  is  forthcoming  of  late  or  Norman  occupation.  At 
Dundurn,  Scotland,  the  hill-fort  has  five  enclosures,  from 
one  of  which  the  citadel  rises  in  the  form  of  a  rocky 
knoll,  which  has  a  flat  top  of  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  diameter. 
Where  there  are  breaks  in  the  cliff,  the  deficiency  is  made 
good  by  drystone  walls.  Skene  identified  this  fort  as 
the  principal  stronghold  of  Fortreun,  and  the  Duinduim 
of  the  "Annals  of  Ulster,"  683. 

Eddisbury,  the  fortress  of  Aethelfleda,  may  be  added 
to  this  list  of  citadel  camps.  A  knoll  at  the  south- 
eastern extreme  of  the  oval  enclosure  forms  a  natural 
"  keep." 

These  examples  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  earth- 
works of  the  citadel  type,  in  the  form  of  natural  knolls 
or  artificial  and  moated  mounds,  were  constructed  in  pre- 
Norman  days. 

If  the  chief  main,  or  tmbal  king,  occupied  these  citadels, 
it  is  possible  that  the  lesser  chieftain  in  post-tribal  times 
constructed  and  occupied  smaller  works  of  a  similar  type, 
i.e.,  moated  mounds. 

Reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  largest  moated 
mound  in  England — Silbury  Hill.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  four  acres,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  The  summit 
is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  mound  and  depres- 
sion, the  result  of  comparatively  recent  exploration.  An 
almost  complete  terrace  surrounds  the  summit,  at  some 
distance  down  the  steep  decline.  Its  fosse  and  some 
remains  of  its  rampart  are  well  marked  on  its  north  and 
eastern  circuit.  The  platform  summit  measures  100  ft 
north  and  south,  and  95  ft.  east  and  west. 

The  defensive  character  of  this  earthwork  is,  I  think, 
very  definitely  evidenced  by  its  ditch,  terrace,  and  flat 
top,  all  of  which  features  are  found  in  well-recognised 
defensive  mounds.  Whether  this  defence  was  for  the 
security  of  a  military  post,  or  of  a  *' temple,"  it  is 
impossible  to  surmise.  Excavation  of  this  mound,  both 
by  vertical  shaft  and  transverse  tunnel  into  its  basal 
centre,  has  failed  to  demonstrate  its  sepulchral  character. 
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The  only  traces  found  were  those  of  occupation,  in  the 
form  of  charcoal,  antlers  of  red  deer,  and  cords  of  twisted 
grass.  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  ditch  and  the  terrace  of 
this  mound  have  been  much  silted  up  by  time. 

The  associations  of  Silbury  Hill  are  Celtic  rather  than 
Saxon  or  Norman.  Its  proximity  to  the  great  stone 
circle  of  Avebury  and  to  ancient  British  trackways  also 
points  to  an  early  origin. 

Its  descriptive  title  of  hury — a  Saxon  word  applied  to 
any  defensive  position — is,  I  think,  further  evidence  of 
its  military  character.  Structurally,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
moated  mound ;  and  if  further  inquiiy  supports  the 
theory  of  its  defensive  character,  an  important  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  date  of  origin  of  this  class  of 
earthwork. 

III. — Internal  and  Relative  Evidence. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  the  special  character- 
istics of  certain  earthworks,  the  relationship  of  some  ot 
them  to  adjoining  structures,  and  the  evidence  of  ar- 
chdBological  "  find.*' 

The  large  size  of  certain  earthworks  (Thetford,  Down- 
patrick)  points  rather  to  a  tribal  than  a  feudal  origin. 

When  the  whole  position  is  defended  by  two  or  more 
circumvallations,  as  at  Old  Sarum,  Downpatrick,  Thet- 
ford and  Kilfinnane,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  an  early  or  "Celtic"  origin  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  entries  through  the  ramparts  are  circuitous,  as 
at  Downpatrick,  an  almost  certain  conclusion  may  be 
arrived  at  that  they  are  of  pre-Norman  date.  The  tor- 
tuous entries  of  Yarnbury,  and  many  another  "  Celtic" 
camp,  afford  sufficient  support  to  this  contention. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  mound  and  the  village 
church  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  archaeological  obser- 
vation. Historical  reference  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
the  chief  man  of  the  district,  whether  Saxon  or  Norman, 

^  A.  C.  Smith,  •*  British  and  Roman  Antiquities  of  North  Wilt- 
shire/' p.  153.  As  will  be  seen  later,  layers  of  charcoal  and  burnt 
earth  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  French  "  mottes," 
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frequently  erected  a  church  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  dwelling.^  The  possession  of  a  church  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  a  ceorl  attained  to  thegn- 
rights 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  to  hold  that  the  site  of  the 
present  rural  church  is  also,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  that  on  which  its  Saxon  predecessor  stood. 
This  assumption  becomes  a  demonstrable  fact  in  a  large 
number  of  churches  which  contain  Saxon  features.*  If  in  a 
village  of  known  Saxon  antiquity  the  mound,  or  mound 
and  enclosure,  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  church  which 
contains  Saxon  features,  we  have  evidence  of  a  relative 
and  circumstantial  character  that  the  earthwork  is  of 
pre-Conquest  date. 

This  evidence  is,  however,  in  itself,  incomplete,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  must  necessarily  remain  so 
on  account  of  the  universality  of  the  Norman  occupation, 
for  the  invader  may  have  thrown  up  his  mound  on  a 
Saxon  site.  In  one  instance  only  is  this  relative  evidence 
complete.  At  EarVs  Barton,  the  late  Saxon  tower  of  the 
church  stands  upon  a  site  which  was  once  occupied  by  a 
portion  of  the  ditch  and  counterscarp  of  the  partially- 
destroyed  moated  mound  which  rises  immediately  from 
its  north-western  side.  The  northern  half  of  the  "  motte" 
is  intact,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch. 
The  southern  portion  is  almost  destroyed,  but  there  is 
definite  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  present  church- 
yard. This  is  an  especially  interesting  example,  as  it 
proves  the  pre- Norman  origin  of  the  "  motte,  and  is  a 
complete  answer  to  those  who  contend  that  the  Norman 
invader  invariably  erected  a  new  type  of  earthwork  {i.e., 
*' motte'')  upon  the  site  of  the  Saxon  stronghold.  It  may 
be  urged  that  this  "motte"  is  sepulchral,  and  in  the 
absence  of  spade  work  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  as  to  this  contention.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
this  mound,  as  handed  down  to  us  with  its  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  is  defensive  in  its  character. 

1  Bede,   "  Hist.  Eccles.,"  vol.  ▼,  pp.  4,  5 ;  Round,  "  Archaeologia," 
vol.  Iviii,  p.  319,  note. 

2  "  Banks  and  Laws." 

8  Baldwin  Brown,  **Tlie  Arts  in  Early  .England,"  p.  115,  etc. 
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Laugh  ton  -  en  -  le  -  Morthen  may  be  cited  as  another 
example  in  which  the  evidence  is  strongly  presumptive 
of  Saxon  origin.  The  mount  and  court  is  of  the  usual 
English  type.  Traces  of  a  second  enclosure  exist,  which, 
as  Mr.  I.  C.  Gould  has  pointed  out,  probably  enclosed 
the  church. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  Saxon  doorway  of 
dark  red  sandstone,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  a  piscina  of  Saxon  date.  Part  of  this  church  is  com- 
paratively late  Norman.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is 
the  village  of  Throapham  and  its  early  Norman  church. 

Laughton  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  the  place 
where  the  Saxon  "  Count  Edwin  had  his  hall."^ 

The  absence  of  early  Norman  work  at  Laughton  and 
its  presence  at  Throapham  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earliest  Norman  settlement  in  this  district  centred 
itself  round  the  latter  place. 

The  proximity  of  the  moated  mound  to  the  Saxon 
church,  the  distinctive  mention  of  Edwin's  hall  in  Domes- 
dayy  and  the  fact  that  no  record  of  a  Norman  castle 
is  forthcoming,  must,  I  think,  be  considered  very  weighty 
evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  this  earthwork  is  of 
Saxon  origin. 

In  England  there  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  scien- 
tific spade  work  in  connection  with  moated  mounds.  This 
must  be  attributed  to  the  too-ready  acceptance  of  the 
theories  of  one  antiquary  after  another,  as  a  final  solution 
of  the  subject.  The  present  tendency  to  accept  historical 
reference  as  final  proof  has  undoubtedly  militated  against 
scientific  enquiry  by  exploration.  Our  evidence  in  the 
form  of  archaeological  "  find"  is  therefore  scanty.  Whilst 
in  some  instances  nothing  has  been  found  which  points  to 
a  greater  than  Norman  antiquity,  in  others  a  oaxon  or 
even  earlier  occupation  is  indicated. 

At  DuflSeld,  Derbyshire,  there  is  a  large  mound  about 

^  The  term  hall  was  applied  in  Domesday  in  the  widest  sense, 
embracing  on  the  one  hand  the  house  of  the  lesser  thegn,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  manor  itself  (D.B.,  i,  263,  i,  337  b,  ii,  408  b).  The 
"  motte  and  bailey/*  which  William  I  built  outside  the  west  gate  of 
Winchester  is  called  a  domua  regis  in  Domesday^  and  an  Aula  in  a 
charter  of  Henry  I  to  Hyde  Abbey.  Note  also  the  half-hide  in 
Droittoich,  which  belonged  to  the  (King's)  Iiall  at  Gloucester. 

18  8 
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10   ft.    high,   and   an   attached    enclosure.      Upon   the 
mound  stands  the  remains  of  a  Norman  keep. 

Excavation  of  the  mound  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  large  variety  of  Anglo-Saxon  objects,  on  the  top  of 
the  mound  at  some  little  depth  from  the  surface.  An 
amber  bead  and  bronze  brooch  were  amongst  the  "  finds.'* 

Three  distinct  pre-Norman  deposits  of  pottery  frag- 
ments and  other  debris  were  found  in  successive  layers  in 
this  earthwork.^ 

The  mound  of  the  **  motte  and  bailey*'  earthwork  at 
Burton-in-Lonsdale  has  recently  been  explored  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  White.^ 

At  a  depth  of  4  ft.  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  a 
rude  pavement  was  found.  This  was  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  black  ash,  in  which  pieces  of  charred  wood  were 
visible.  This  wood  was  in  no  case  dressed.  A  great 
quantity  of  animal  bones  were  found,  also  a  portion  of  a 
human  skull.  On  this  pavement  was  found  a  bone 
needle,  also  a  small  arrow-head  of  yellow  flint.  The 
whole  of  the  earthwork  was  paved.  The  pavement  was 
raised  towards  the  circumference,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet 
or  rude  wall.  A  second  pavement  was  also  discovered, 
with  black  ash  and  fragments  of  bones.  A  well-mortared 
wall  was  also  found  surrounding  the  circumference  of  the 
"  motte." 

This  probably  late  Norman  wall  did  not  follow  the 
same  lines  as  the  rude  parapet  of  the  pavement;  its 
lowest  foundations  were  invariably  several  inches  above 
the  highest  level  of  the  pavement.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Norman  occupiers  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  pavement.  The  extension  of  this  pavement  to  the 
base-court  appears  to  indicate  the  same  early  date  for  the 
whole  earthwork. 

We  have  thus  at  Duffield,  and  Burton-in-Lonsdale, 
definite  evidence  of  Norman  occupation  of  pre-existing 
"  motte  and  bailey"  earthworks. 

The  "  motte  and  bailey "  at  Green  -  Mount,  county 
Louth,  was  excavated  in  1870.     A  chamber  was  found  in 

1  "  Victoria  County  History  of  Derbyshire,"  pp.  382,  383. 

2  **  Excavations  in  Oastle  Hill,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,"  "Antiquary," 
November,  1905,  New  Series,  vol.  i,  No.  11, 
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the  "motte,"  which  contained  charcoal,  burnt  earth,  and 
animal  bones.  A  bronze  axe,  a  bronze  plate,  and  a  strap 
or  belt-mounting  of  bronze  were  also  found.  On  the  back 
or  the  belt  were  found  the  following  words  in  Eunic 
letters  : — *'  Domnal  seal's-head  owned  this  sword. "^ 

M.  Vigfusson  pronounced  the  lettering  to  be  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  so  many 
bronze  objects  could  have  been  swept  up  in  the  making 
of  this  mound. 

Two  urns  were  found  in  the  rampart  of  the  "  bailey"  of 
the  mount  and  court  at  Croghan,  Kinsella.' 

In  the  *'  bailey"  of  the  mount  and  court  at  Skeirk  were 
found  urns  and  traces  of  burial.^ 

The  bearing  of  these  discoveries  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  burial  within  the  fort  was  an 
ancient  custom.  The  simple  "  motte"  of  Kildare  revealed 
at  different  heights  thin  layers  of  animal  bones,  in  all 
probability  the  refuse  of  successive  and  rude  occupa- 
tions,* 

Like  evidence  of  successive  occupation  is  furnished  in 
the  case  of  lake-dwellings,  and  the  Terra-mare  of  Italy. 

In  France  many  "  mottes"  have  been  explored.  The 
"finds"  in  most  cases  point  to  a  late  mediaeval  occupation. 

M^  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,^  in  a  Paper  on  "  Les  Mottes" 
in  France,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  date  from 
the  fifth  century,  and  that  the  majority  are  feudal  in 
origin. 

They  are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
country,  and  bear  no  essential  relationship  to  Norman 
occupation.  Like  the  moated  mounds  of  the  British 
Isles,  they  vary  in  size,  the  diameter  of  the  summit 
ranging  from  3  metres  to  80  metres. 

The  following  **  finds"  indicate  occupation  by  people  in 
a  comparatively  rude  stage  of  civilization  : — 

"  Noires-Mottes,"  one  of  three  "  mottes"  formed  out  of 
a  natural  hill  overlooking  the  sea  (Pas-de-Calais),  yielded 

1  T.  J.  Weatropp,  "Irish  Motes  and  Early  Norman  Oastles,''  "Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,"  vol.  xxxiv,  December, 
1904,  p.  319.  *  Ibid. 

3  "Les  Mottes,''  "Revue  Mensuelle  de  I'Ecole  d'Anthropologie  de 
Paris,*  viii,  15  Aout,  1895. 
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Neolithic  and  Boman  remains,  cut  flints,  and  the  bones  of 
the  reindeer,  pointing  to  a  series  of  successive  occupations. 

The  "Motte  des  Luquets"  (Haute  Garonne)  yielded 
black  earth,  mixed  with  cinders  and  charcoal,  at  different 
heights.     One  layer  was  a  m^tre  in  depth. 

The  "  Motte  of  Saint  Eloy  "  (Creuse)  revealed  a  small 
drystone  encei^ite,  containing  human  bones,  at  the  level 
of  the  natural  soil.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  the 
sepulchral  origin  of  a  "motte,"  subsequent  occupation  being 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  car- 
bonised wheat  at  about  one  m^tre  from  its  summit. 

On  the  **  Motte  d'Ergue  Armel "  (Finist^re)  traces  of 
vitrification  were  found. 

On  the  "  Motte  of  Machezal "  (Loire)  was  found  a 
rectangular  enclosure  of  drystone  masonry,  8  to  9  metres 
square.  This  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  another  wall, 
entirely  vitrified  on  its  exterior. 

Some  of  the  pottery  found  in  French  "  mottes  "  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  Koman  occupation,  but  the  larger 
portion  is  of  a  later  period. 

Superimposed  layers  of  charcoal,  cinders,  animal  bones, 
and  burnt  earth,  are  characteristic  of  a  large  proportion 
of  those  which  have  been  explored. 

The  cut  flints,  the  drystone  masonry,  and  the  vitrifi- 
cation, point,  in  some  examples,  to  a  very  early  origin  ; 
whilst  the  superimposed  layers  of  burnt  earth,  charcoal, 
and  animal  bones  suggest  successive  occupation  by  a 
somewhat  primitive  people. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  some  ''mottes"  have  an  origin  far  antedating 
the  eleventh  century — the  century  that  first  affords  us 
historical  knowledge  of  their  existence. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  thus  forthcoming  to  justify  the 
contention  that  it  is  impossible,  in  an  enquiry  of  this 
kind,  to  divorce  archaeology  from  history,  and  to 
warrant 'renewed  attention  to  the  question  of  **  motte" 
exploration. 

IV. — Historical  Evidence. 

Probably,  the  first  fairly  definite  historical  evidence  of 
the  erection  of  the  mound  type  of  castle  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  reference  of  William  of  Jumifeges^  to  the  mounds 
(ccggeres)  thrown  up  by  Duke  William  s  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  the  days  of  his  youth.  As  has  already  been 
seen,  it  is  probable  that  the  construction  of  this  class  of 
castle  was  no  new  thing,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
natural  rock  the  mound  had  been  thrown  up  for  many 
centuries  previously. 

This  inference  seems  all  the  more  probable  because  it 
can  be  shown  by  numerous  references  in  Continental 
Chronicle,  that  fortifications  of  the  personal  type,  namely, 
castles  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  had  ex- 
isted on  the  Continent  for  centuries  prior  to  the  evolution 
of  the  Norman  nationality. 

Thus  the  Bishop  of  Treves  erected  a  personal  castle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  in  the  sixth  century.^  His 
method  of  fortification  was  very  similar  to  that  of  later 
peoples.  A  rocky  knoll  or  hill  was  seized  :  it  was  shorn 
of  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  a  castle — of  stone  in  this 
case — was  built  upon  its  summit.     Two  arms  of  its  wall 

^  ''Sub  eius  ineunte  aetate,  Normannorum  plurimi  aberrantes  ab 
eius  lidelitate,  plura  per  loca  aggeres  erexerunt  et  tutissimas  sibi 
munitiones  construxerunt."  Du  Chesne,  "  Historiae  Normannorum 
Scriptores  Antiqui,"  p.  267  D.  Although  the  contemporary  meaning 
of  the  word  agger  was  probably  that  of  a  high  mound,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  that  of  earth  or  any 
convenient  material  thrown  up.  Thus  Eginhard  speaks  of  the  earth 
swelling  up  like  a  mound  (in  modum  aggeris  terra  intumuit)  a  league 
in  length.  Bouquet,  vol.  vi,  p.  181  D.  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  calls 
the  walls  of  a  city  an  agger.     Bouquet,  vol.  v,  p.  122. 

'  "Mons  in  prsecipiti  suspensa  mole  tumescit 
Et  levat  excelsum  saxea  ripa  caput. 
Rupibus  expositis,  intonsa  cacumina  toUit,  . 
Totus  et  elato  vertice  regnat  apex. 

...... 

"Turribus  incinxit  terdenis  undique  collem, 

Prsebuit  hie  fabricam,  quo  nemus  ante  fuit. 
Vertice  de  summo  demittunt  brachia  murum, 
Bum  Mosella  suis  terminus  exstet  aquis. 

"Tunis  ab  adverso  quae  constitit  obvia  clivo, 
Sanctorum  locus  est,  arma  tenenda  viris. 
niic  est  etiam  gemino  ballista  volatu. 

Quae  post  se  mortem  linguit,  et  ipsa  fugif 

'*  Venantius  Fortunatus/'   Migne,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  pp.  135,  136,  137. 
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were  extended  downwards  to  the  river,  which  formed  a 
natural  boundary. 

Thus  we  have  a  natural  hill  corresponding  to  the 
artificial  "  motte,"  and  a  "  bailey,"  or  enclosure,  formed  by 
the  two  extensions  of  the  castle  wall  and  the  River 
Moselle. 

The  many  early  and  contemporary  references  to  per- 
sonal castles  in  the  form  of  citadels  in  Continental 
chronicles  are  too  numerous  to  detail.  Two  will  suffice  : 
— the  tenth  century  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  citadels 
of  Laon  and  Coucy  were  towers. 

When  the  Abbot  Artaldus  seized  the  town  of  Coucy, 
the  steward  of  Theobald  fled  for  refuge  into  the  citadel, 
which  was  a  v^ry  strong  tower — Erat  cmtem  turns  ilia 
firmissima} 

Again,  when  King  Louis  takes  the  town  of  Laon  by 
night,  he  makes  prisoners  of  all  the  guards  except  those 
who  have  climbed  into  the  citadel  :  praeter  eos  qui 
turrim  regiae  domus  conscenderant  quam  ipse  ad  portam 
ctxstri  fundaverat  ^ 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Normans  were  mere 
copyists,  and  that  the  mount  and  court,  the  tower  and 
courtyard,  did  not  originate  with  them. 

A  few  references  to  mounds  {aggeres)  used  by  the 
besiegers  in  the  wars  of  the  Northmen  may  be  instanced. 

Thus,  when  Hastings  had  fortified  a  church,  the 
Christians  having  surrounded  the  place  made  preparations 
to  storm  it  on  the  following  day,  when  they  intended  to 
throw  up  mounds  :  ut  in  crastinum  exti^uctis  aggeri- 
bus.^ 

Hastings,  when  he  laid  siege  to  Tours,  threw  up  mounds 
— aggeres  etiam  struit} 

At  Meaux,  the  Northmen  probably  erected  a  siege  fort, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  malvoisin  of  Rufus  at 
Bamburgh  and  the  castellum  of  Henry  I  at  Bridgenorth. 

They  sat  down  to  a  regular  siege,  until  the  garrison, 
wearied  out  by  death  and  famine,  surrendered. 

1  "  Frodoardus,"  an.  968.     Bouquet,  vol.  viii,  p.  211  B. 

2  «  Frodoardus,"  an.  959.     Bouquet,  vol.  viii,  p.  205. 

3  »*  Annals  of  Metz,"  an.  867.     Bouquet,  vol.  vii,  p.  194. 

^  •*  St.  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny."     Bouquet,  vol.  vi,  p.  318  c 
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They  here  erected  a  mound — Interim  Nortmanni  Mel- 
dis  civitatem  obsidione  valiant,  machinas  instruuntj  ay- 
gerem  camportant  ad  capiendam  urhem} 

The  wooden  fort — ca^tella  matet%d  ligned — of  King 
Lewis  at  Etrun  is  curiously  suggestive  of  the  castrum 
ligneum  of  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.* 

None  of  his  nobles  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  hold  this 
post  of  danger.  This  castle  was  evidently  something 
more  than  a  mere  stockaded  structure;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  fortification  was  probably  a  mount  and  court, 
with  a  wooden  tower  on  the  mound. 

Thus  far,  none  of  the  references  given  are  such  as 
would  wholly  satisfy  the  scientific  historian.  The  Bayeux 
Tapestry — a  work,  probably,  of  the  late  eleventh  century — 
however,  definitely  depicts  these  interesting  structures. 

Here  is  shown  the  mound  at  Hastings  in  process  of 
construction.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  best 
illustrations  are  those  of  the  mound  castles  of  Celtic 
Brittany. 

The  Tapestry  places  the  case  for  Norman  origin  and 
occupation  beyond  all  doubt. 

It  also — in  a  less  definite  but  sufficiently  indicative 
manner — points  to  the  existence  of  the  moated  mound  in 
England  prior  *to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  the  scene  of  the  so-called  fosse  disaster,  and  under 
the  legend  *'  Hie  ceciderunt  simul  Angli  et  Franci  in 
prelio>"  the  record  depicts  a  rampart,  a  tbsse,  and  a  flat- 
topped  mound.  Partly  concealing  the  rampart  and  fosse 
is  shown  some  rank  and  sedge-like  grass,  or  growing 
herbage. 

The  Normans  are  attacking,  and  are  depicted  tumbling 
horses  and  men  into  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  mound, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  body  of  light-armed  English,  who 

1  "  Annals  of  St  Vedast'',  an.  887.     Bouquet,  vol.  viii,  p.  87  D. 

2  "  Annales  Bertinenses,"  an.  881.  Bouquet,  vol.Viii,  p.  35.  "  Iterum 
namque  Nortmannis  regredientibus  in  partem  regni  sui,  isdem  Ludo- 
victts  cum  quibus  potuit  obyiam  eis  perrexit,  et  castellum  materia 
lignea  quorumdam  Gonsiliariorum  suorum  bortatu  in  loco  qui  dicitur 
Stroma  clausit.  Quod  magis  ad  munimen  paganorum  quam  ad  auxilium 
Obristianorum  factum  fuit,  quoniam  ipse  Ilex  Ludovicus  invenire  nou 
potuit  cui  illud  castellum  ad  custodiendum  conimittere  posset/' 
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stand  at  bay,  strenuously  endeavouring  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  enemies'  assault. 

A  glance  of  this  scene  is  suflBcient  to  dispel  Mr. 
Round's^  contention  that  it  delineates  the  real  or  feigned 
flight  of  the  Normans  and  their  pursuit  by  the  English. 
I  am,  however,  in  agreement  with  him  in  regarding  the 
scene  as  illustrating  a  single  incident,  of  which  the  salient 
topographical  features  are  a  mound  and  ditch. 

Now  this  pictorial  evidence  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian, 
William  of  Jumieges,^  whose  mention  of  the   growing 
herbage  or  rank  grass  appears  to  me  very  completely  to 
identity  the   historical   account  with  the  scene   in  the 
record.     Further,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  antiquus  agger  of  Jumifeges  differed 
in  any  essential  sense  from  the  fortified  mounds  which  he 
tells   us  Duke  William's   rebellious  subjects  erected    in 
Normandy,  or  the  high  mounds  of  Bedford  and  Pevensey 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephanie    The 
agger  necessarily  implied  an  accompanying  fosse,   into 
which  the  pursuing  Normans   fell ;   and   this,  together 
with  the  picture   in  the  Tapestry,  explains  an  account 
which  is  otherwise  difficult  to  understand.      Ordericus 
Vitalis,  our  earliest   secondary  authority,  supports   and 
amplifies   Jumieges'   account   of  the    last  stand  of  the 
English  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings.     He  explains  that 
thus  doubtless  confidence  returned  to  the  flying  English  ; 
for,  seeing  the  advantage  of  the  precipitous  rampart  and 
many  ditches,  they  collected  in  a  body,  resisted  unex- 
pectedly, and  inflicted  great  slaughter  on  the  Normans.* 

»  "  Feudal  England,"  pp.  375,  376,  377,  378. 

^  Duchesne,  p.  287  C  : — *'  Nam  crescentes  herbse  antiquum  aggerem 
tegebant,  ubi  summopere  currentes  Normanni  cum  equis  et  armis  rue- 
bant,  ac  sese,  dum  unus  repente  super  alterum  cadebat,  vicissim  extin- 
quebant.     Ibi  nimirum  ut  ferunt,  ferme  xv  milia  perierunt." 

^  Duchesne,  p.  972  d  : — "  Est  quidem  Fenevesel  castellum  editissimo 
aggere  sublatum ;''  Ibid,,  p.  938  b:  *<  Sed  quia  castellum  editissimo 
aggere  valiatum,  muro  forti  et  arduo  in  circuitu  cinctum,  inquassabali 
turri  et  forti  firmatum  ;" 

^  Duchesne,  p.  501  d  : — **  Nam  crescentes  herbse  antiquum  aggerem 
tegebant,  etc.'*  "Ibi  nimirum  fugientibus  Anglis  rediit  confidentia. 
Oernentes  euim  opportunitatem  praBrupti  valli  et  frequentium  fossarum. 
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William  of  Poitiers^  is  in  practical  agreement  with  the 
above  authorities :  with  the  exception  that  he  speaks  of 
a  prcBTupti  vallis  and  not  a  prcerupti  valli,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  vallis  is  a  copyist's  error,  and  that  it 
should  be  read  as  valli. 

All  three  historians  agree  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Normans  at  this  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  their  testi- 
mony is  supported  by  the  Tapestry. 

Both  Poitiers  and  Orderic  state  that  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  counselled  flight  at  this  stage  of  the  battle. 
He  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry  in  close  proximity  to  Duke 
William,  and  immediately  after  the  mound  and  fosse 
disaster. 

This  ancient  mound  and  these  frequent  fosses  in  an 
uninhabited  part  can  mean  nothing  but  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  camp.  The  evidence  of  the  Tapestry  and  of  the 
historians  just  quoted  strongly  supports  the  view  that  a 
mound  or  "  motte"  was  a  salient  feature  of  this  camp. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  association  of  the  scene  in  the 
Tapestry  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  earlier  historians 
of  the  flight  and  last  stand  of  the  English  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  does  not  agree  with  the  readings  of  either  Mr. 
Round  or  the  late  Mr.  Freeman ;  but  I  hope  to  bring 
further  evidence  at  some  future  time  to  show  that  this 
scene  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  narratives  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Wace. 

The  objection  that  in  the  above  account  I  have  violated 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  Tapestry  is  not  of  great 
importance,  for  we  know  that  chronological  order  is  not 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  record.* 

in  unum  collecti  sunt,  inopinato  restiterunt,  et  Normannis  magnam 
Btragem  fortiter  intulerunt." 

^  Duchesne,  p.  203  d  : — "  Rediit  tamen  fugientibus  confidentia, 
nactes  ad  renovandum  certamen  maxim  am  opportunitatem,  prserupti 
vallis  []  valli]  et  frequentium  fossarum.'' 

^  It  records  the  burial  of  Edward  the  Confessor  before  his  death. 
Note  also  the  scenes  relating  to  the  transfer  of  Harold  from  Count 
Guy  to  Duke  William.  How  impossible  it  is  in  a  pictorial  record  to 
ensure  both  topographical  and  chronological  accuracy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Tapestry  places  the  death  of  Harold  at  a  different 
locality  to  that  of  his  brothers,  Leof  win  and  Gurth,  whereas  we  know 
that  they  were  all  slain  upon  the  same  site  of  the  battle-field. — William 
of  Poitiers  :  *'  Propius  Regem  fratres  eius  duo  reperti  sunt.'' 
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It  has  been  urged,  that  in  the  mount  scene  on  the 
Tapestry,  the  fosse  does  not  encircle  the  "motte";  we 
have,  however,  seen  that  good  examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  still  extant.  The  tree  on  the  mound  is  quite 
consistent  with  Jumieges'  description  of  an  antiquus 
agger. 

The  interesting  account  of  the  moated  mound  at 
Merchem  (early  twelfth  century)  is  the  first  definitely 
descriptive  testimony  of  the  construction  of  this  class  of 
earthwork.  Here  the  ditch,  the  flat-topped  mound  with 
its  wooden  tower,  and  the  wooden  stairway  leading  from 
the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  mound, 
are  all  described.  The  description  is  that  of  an  old  and 
familiar  type  of  fortification,  for  it  was  raised  by  the  lord 
of  the  town  many  years  ago — a  domino  villcB  ipsiusmultis 
retro  annis  extructa}  The  delineations  of  the  Tapestry 
and  the  reference  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  relate  to  feudal 
times.  With  the  exceptions  of  Tara  and  Dunlethglas, 
we  have  no  direct  historical  evidence  pointing  to  an 
earlier  period. 

The  question  which  has  now  to  be  considered  is  this  : 
— Does  analogy  suggest  that  it  is  probable  that  mound 
building  for  purposes  of  defence  was  practised  in  Europe 
in  pre-feudal  times,  i.e.,  in  the  so-called  tribal  state  ?  I 
think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  for  the 
Spaniards  found  this  to  be  the  common  practice  of  the 
natives  of  Florida  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  describes  the  houses  of  the  chieftains  as  being 
situated  on  artificial  eminences,  having  a  flat  or  platform 
top  and  graded  ascents.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  was 
situated  a  square,  in  which  dwelt  his  lesser  retainers.^ 

^  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  Januarii  27.  Vita  Sti  Johannia  Epis.  See 
also  "  M.  M.  A.,"  G.  T.  Clark,  pp.  33,  34. 

^  **  La  ville  et  la  maison  du  Oacique  Oasachil^,  sont  semblables  k 
toutes  celles  des  autres  Caciques  de  la  Floride.  C'est  pourquoy  sans 
faire  une  description  particuli^re  de  cette  place  et  de  cette  maison,  il 
semble,  k  propos  de  donner  seulement  une  id^  generale  de  toutes  les 
Capitales,  et  de  toutes  les  maisons  des  Seigneurs  du  pays.  Je  diray 
done  que  les  Indiens  t4chent  de  placer  leurs  villes  sur  des  endroits 
^levez  j  mais  k  cause  que  dans  la  Floride,  il  se  rencontre  rarement  de 
ces  sortes  de  lieux,  ou  Ton  puisse  trouver  les  commoditez  necessaires 
pour  bastir,  ils  eleveut  eux-mesmes  des  eminences  en  cette  maniere,  ils 
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He  states  that  these  artificial  mounds  were  steeply 
scarped,  and  that  they  commanded  the  whole  place.  Le 
logis  du  Cacique  est  sur  une  Eminence  qui  commande  it  la 
vUle  (pt.  ii,  p.  132).  These  artificial  mounds,  both  round 
and  rectangular,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 

Artificial  mounds,  crowned  with  wooden  towers,  were 
occupied  down  to  a  comparatively  late  date  in  England. 
Thus,  a  little  more  than  a  century  earlier  than  the 
American  reference,  we  have  the  description  of  Owen 
Glendower's  castle  at  Sycharth,  by  lolo  Goch,  a  con- 
temporary poet : — 

"There  dwells  the  chief  we  all  extol, 
In  timber  house  on  lightsome  knoll ; 
Upon  four  wooden  columns  proud 
Mounteth  his  mansion  to  the  cloud." 

Probably  the  latest  record  of  the  actual  building  of  a 
*'  motte"  is  that  of  Roscrea  in  Ireland. 

In  an  Inquisition  of  29  Henry  III  (Cal.  1,  412)  a 
"  motte"  and  "  bretasche"  is  recorded  as  having  been 
built  here  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  This  must  have 
been  the  Castle  of  Roscrea,  noticed  in  The  Four  Masters 
under  the  year  1212. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Paper  without  some  reference  to 

choisissent  une  place  oil  its  apportent  une  quantity  de  terre,  qu'ils 
elevent  en  une  espece  de  platforme  haute  de  deux  ou  trois  piques,  et 
dont  le  dessus  est  capable  de  tenir  dix  ou  douze,  quinze  ou  vin^t 
maisons  pour  loger  le  Cacique,  avec  sa  famille  et  toute  sa  suite.  lis 
tracent  apr^  au  pied  de  cette  hauteur  une  place  quarr^e  conforme  k 
Tetendue  de  la  ville  qu'ils  veulent  faire,  et  autour  de  cette  place  les 
plus  considerables  bastissent  leurs  demeures.  Le  petit  peuple  se  loge 
de  la  mesme  sorte ;  et  ainsi  ils  environment  tous  la  roaison  de  leur 
Seigneur.  Pour  y  monter  ils  tirent  en  droite  ligne  des  rues  de  haut 
en  has,  chacun  de  15,  ou  vin^t  pieds  de  large,  et  les  joignent  les  unes 
aux  autrcs  avec  de  grosses  poutres  qui  entrent  fort  avant  en  terre,  et 
qui  servent  de  murailles  k  ces  rues.  Ensuite  ils  font  les  escaliers  avec 
de  fortes  solives  quHls  mettent  en  travers,  qu'ils  assemblent  et  qu41s 
esquarent,  afin  qui  Touvrage  soit  plus  uny.  lis  ^loignent  les  degrez  de 
ces  escaliers  de  sept  ou  huit  pieds  des  una  des  autres ;  de  sorte  que  les 
chevaux  les  montent  et  les  d^cendent  sans  peine.  Du  reste,  k  la 
reserve  des  escaliers,  les  Indiens  escarpent  les  autres  costez  de  la  plate- 
forme  ;  aussi  Ton  n'y  peut  monter,  et  le  logis  du  Seigneur  est  assez 
fort"  ''Histoire  de  la  Conqu§te  de  la  Floride."  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega.     Translated  by  P.  Richelet,  ch.  xxvii,  p.  136.     1711. 
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the  recent  trend  of  antiquarian  opinion — as  reflected  in  the 
Papers  of  Mrs.  Armitage  and  Mr.  St.  John  Hope — in  the 
direction  of  regarding  the  hurhs  of  Alfred,  Aethelfleda,  and 
Edward  as  invariably  fortified  towns  or  settlements.  The 
burh  of  the  Saxon  signified  any  defensive  position — small 
or  large — and  was  applied  throughout  a  whole  series  of 
gradations,  from  the  six-hundred-man's  house,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  large  fortified  town  on  the  other.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

The  laws  of  Alfred,^  with  regard  to  burh-bryce^  amply 
prove  that  the  term  was  applied  to  the  small  defensive 
position,  or  house :  and  they  therefore  have  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  this  question,  seeing  that  they 
were  in  force  at  a  time  coincident  with  the  commencement 
of  the  great  burh-huilding  age  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  word  was  used  in  the  sense  of  house  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  under  the  year  784,  when  King  Cynewulf  was 
slain  in  the  burh  at  Merton. 

So  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  extension  of  the  term  burh  from  the 
fortified  house  to  the  fortified  group  of  houses  was  a 
gradual  one.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  at  a  very 
early  period  it  was  applied  to  all  classes  of  defensive 
positions.^  As  early  as  886,  London  is  described  as  a 
bur^h  in  the  Chronicle.  King  Alfred  restored  Lunden  burh. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  many  of  the  burhs  of  the  Chronicle 
must  be  rendered  as  towns,  and  that  Alfred,  Aethelfleda, 
and  Edward  simply  restored  still  existing — ^though  de- 

1  See  Maitland,  "  Domesday  and  Beyond,"  pp.  183, 184.  Alfred,  40, 
Ine,  45.  The  King's  burh-bryce  is  120  shillings  ;  an  archbishop's, 
90  shillings  ;  another  bishop's,  60  shillings  ;  a  twelve-hundred-man's, 
30  shillings;  a  six-hundred  man's,  15  shillings:  a  ceorl's  edor^bryce, 
5  shillings.   . 

2  Searobyrig,  A.-S.  Chr.,  552;  Cnoberisburg,  More,  MS.  of  Bede, 
circa  111  \  the  first  a  British  hill-fort,  the  second  a  Roman  station. 

An  earth-burh — eor^hyrig  is  given  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  five 
hides  of  land  at  Eardulfieslea,  in  a  charter  of  King  Aethelred,  995 ; 
Thorpe,  "  Diplomatarium  Anglicum  aevi  Saxonici,"  p.  295. 

In  our  own  times,  we  also  find  the  same  wholesale  application : — 
Yarnbury,  a  typical  "  Celtic"  camp  ;  Berry  Ring,  Staffordshire,  a  cir- 
cular enclosure ;  Bury  Mount,  Towcester,  Bury  Mount,  Earl's  Barton, 
Silbury  Hill — ^U  artificial  and  moated  mounds. 
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molished — encientes  in  many  instances,  such  as  London, 
Chester,  etc. 

It  has,  however,  been  too  readily  inferred  from  this 
very  evident  fact,  that  the  Saxons  did  not  build  and 
occupy  forts  as  distinguished  from  towns.  This  inference 
cannot  be  upheld  in  the  light  of  further  inquiry.  Thus, 
the  gerveorc  of  Alfred,  at  Athelney,  was  a  fort  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term. 

The  two  geweorcs  which  he  wrought  on  the  Lea  in  896 
were  undoubtedly  forts,  probably  connected  by  means  of  a 
boom  laid  across  the  river.  These  works  forcibly  remind 
us  of  the  fortified  bridges  and  bridge-heads  which  Charles 
the  Bald  erected  to  block  the  progress  or  regress  of  the 
Danish  invaders.^  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
works  of  Charles  were  known  to  Alfred. 

The  terms  geweorc  and  hurh  are  equated  in  the 
Chronicle  in  more  than  one  instance,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  Huntingdon  and  Tempsford.  Asser  tells  us  that 
Alfred  not  only  built  and  restored  cities  and  towns,  but 
also  ordered  castles  to  be  erected.^ 

Further,  that  owing  to  the  slothfulness  of  the  people, 
these  forts  were  frequently  only  half  finished  when  the 
invaders  broke  in  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

This  separate  and  distinctive  reference  to  castles  can, 
I  think,  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  fort,  although 
in  O.  E.  Latin  the  word  castellum  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  fortified  city.  This  view  receives  the  support 
of  the  two  most  recent  authorities  upon  this  period  of 
English  history.* 

In  a  nation  so  essentially  rural  and  agricultural  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
fortified  cities  alone  would  afford  but  a  very  partial 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.* 

1  "  Annalea  Bertinenses,"  862.  Bouquet,  vol.  viii,  pp.  302,  303,  E. 
"  Saepedlctus  etiam  Elarolus  Bex  Francorum  pontem  mirae  firmitatis 
adversus  impetus  Danorum,  .  .  .  super  fluvium  Sequanam  fieri  fecit, 
positis  in  utrisque  capitibus  castellis  artificiose  fundatis,  in  quibus 
prsesidia  collocavit." 

«  W.  H.  Stevenson's  "  Asser,"  pp.  78,  79  ;  "  Castella,"  "  Arces/' 

3  Plummer,  "Alfred  the  Great,"  p.  Ill;  Stevenson's  "Asser," 
Note  91,  p.  331. 

^  The  distinctive  mention  of  castles  or  forts  is  not  a  proof  that  they 
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In  894,  Alfred  divided  his  army  into  two  :  half  were  to 
take  the  field,  and  half  to  remain  at  home,  besides  those 
who  were  to  hold  the  hurhs. 

The  generic  and  wide  sense  of  the  term  hurh  is  made 
plain  by  the  rendering  given  to  this  passage  by  Florence 
of  Worcester.^  Again,  in  the  great  gathering  of  the 
Saxons  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Buttington  (894),  we  are 
told  that  the  King's  thanes,  who  were  at  home  in  the 
works  (geweorcs),  collected  together  from  every  burh  east 
of  the  Parret,  etc. 

Florence  once  more  makes  it  plain  that  these  works 
and  hurhs  were  not  solely  towns,  but  that  some  of  them 
were  simply  fortified  positions  or  forts.* 

Bearing  in  mind  this  wide  or  generic  application  of  the 
word  burh^  let  us  now  examine  a  few  examples. 

A  charter  of  Aethelred  of  Mercia  and  Aethelfleda,  his 
wife,  states  that  they  have  commanded  the  hurh  at 
Worcester  to  be  built  as  a  protection  to  all  the  people.'* 

The  hurhy  be  it  noted  was  built  at,  and  not  round, 
Worcester.  The  charter  goes  on  to  speak  of  certain 
rights,  either  in  the  market-place  or  in  the  street,  both 
within  the  hurh  and  without 

Mrs.  Armitage  unhesitatingly  contends  that  in  this 
instance  the  term  hurh  was  used  in  the  sense  of  a  town 
enceinte. 

The  context  throws  considerable  doubt  upon  this  view, 
and  makes  it  equally  probable  that  a  fortress  was  con- 
structed at  Worcester  —  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of 
danger. 

Just  as  the  above  hurh  was  built  at  Worcester,  so 
also   a   reference   to    the   Chronicle   demonstrates    that 

were  of  the  "  mottc  and  bailey"  type,  but  it  shown  that  some  of  the 
burlis  of  Alfred  were  compatible  with  this  type. 

^  *'  Quo  cognito,  Rex  Aelfredus  partem  exercitus  secum  assumens^ 
partem,  ut  solebat,  domi  relinquens,  nonnuUos  etiam  prsesidii  causa  in 
castellis  urbibusque  constituens,  Cantiam  festinato  proficiscitur ;" 
"E.H.  S.,"p.  110. 

^  '^Quorum  nimiam  infestationem  duces  nobilissimi,  Aetheredus, 
Aethelmus,  Aethelnothus,  caeterique  ministri  regis,  quos  ipse  pnesidii 
causa  per  munitones  per  oppida,  per  urbea,  non  solum  in  orientali  plaga 
Pedredant ;  etc."     "  E.  H.  S,"  p.  113. 

*  Thorpe,  **  Diplomatarium  Anglicum  aevi  Saxonici,"  p.  137. 
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the  majority  of  the  hiirhs  of  Aethelfleda  and  Edward 
were  wrought  at  certain  places  and  in  certain  strategical 
positions. 

Many  of  them  were  evidently  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commanding  or  harring  the  passage  of  rivers. 
Thus  the  two  burhs  at  Buckingham,  the  two  at  Hertford, 
and  the  second  at  Nottingham,  all  point  to  river  warfare. 
They  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  two  earlier  works  of 
Alfred  on  the  river  Lea,  of  the  fortified  bridge-heads  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  of  the  two  later  (?)  mound  fortresses 
of  the  Conqueror  at  York. 

In  some  instances,  they  were  designed  to  overawe  or 
contain  already  existing  Danish  settlements,  as  at  Bed- 
ford and  Stamford. 

In  others,  they  defended  outlying  provinces,  as  at 
Bridgnorth  and  Bake  well.  All  this  points  to  fortress 
building  for  the  defence  of  districts  or  towns,  rather  than 
to  the  construction  of  urban  enceintes. 

It  is  true  that  Florence  usually  translates  the  hurh  ot 
the  Chronicle  by  the  Latin  urhSy  but  he  also  mentions 
six  forts  as  having  been  constructed  by  Aethelfleda  and 
Edward.^ 

That  the  Roman  walls  of  certain  cities  were  also  re- 
novated is  likewise  abundantly  evident :  as  witness  the 
cases  of  Chester,  Towcester,  Manchester,  and  probably 
Maldon  (Florence — tirhem  recedificavit). 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
of  the  fortresses  erected  in  the  great  fewr^-building  age 
might  well  have  been  of  the  citadel  or  moated  mound 
type. 

Evidence  to  this  effect  is  forthcoming  in  the  cases  of 
Eddisbury,  Bridgnorth,  Bakewell,  and  Witham, 
The  case  of  Eddisbury  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Pan  pudding  Hill,  at  Bridgnorth,  was  identified  by 
both  Eyton  and  Clark  as  the  fortress  which  Aethelfleda 
erected,  913.  This  identification  was  based  upon  a  deed 
dated  at  Brugg,  1299,  which  describes  an  acre  of  land  in 
the  fields  of  Oldbury,  as  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
land  of  John  of  Oldbury.  and  on  the  other  by  the  road 

1  Sceargete,  arx,     Bridgnorth,  arx.     Stafford,  arx.     Buckingham, 
Munitianes.     Stamford,  arx, 
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which  leads  to  Oldbury  under  the  old  castle.  This 
exactly  locates  the  position  of  the  Pan  pudding  Hill, 
which  is  artificially  scarped  and  terraced.  The  summit 
is  further  defended  by  a  parapet,  and  it  is  separated 
from  an  adjoining  but  ill-defined  platform  by  a  deep  fosse. 

Further  evidence  not  only  confirms  this  view,  but  also 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Hill  was  the  site  of 
the  castle  of  Robert  of  Belesme. 

Florence  of  Worcester^  relates  how  Robert,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  began  to  repair  and  surround  with  a  broad 
and  lofty  wall  the  fortress  which  Aethelfleda  built  at  a 
dace  called  Brycge,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
ievern;  and  that  he  hastened  the  completion  of  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  castles  of  Brycge  and  Caroclove, 
having  the  works  carried  on  by  day  and  by  night. 

Henry  I  sat  down  before  Bridgnorth,  and  began  to 
construct  machines  and  erect  a  strong  fort,  "castellum 
firmare  coepit." 

In  close  proximity  to  Panpudding  Hill,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  ravine-like  dip  in  the  ground,  is  another 
earthwork  of  similar  type.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is 
the  castellum  of  Henry  I. 

That  portion  of  the  well-built  Tower  of  Bridgnorth 
which  stands  on  the  rocky  prominence  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  can  scarcely  be  the  remains  of  the  hastily- 
built  "  towers  and  walls  "  of  Belesme.* 

The  first  notice  of  the  Tower  of  Bridgnorth  is  in  1169, 
when  £26  6s.  4td.  were  spent  on  the  works. '^ 

^  Flor  Wigorn.,  vol.  ii,  p.  49  : — "  Arcem  quam  in  occidentali  Sabrinss 
fluminis  plaga,  in  loco  qui  Brycge  dicitur  lingua  Saxonica,  Aegelfleda 
Merciorum  domina  quondam  construxerat,  fratre  suo  Eadwardo  Seniore 
regnante,  Scrobbesbyriensis  Oomes  Rotbertus  de  Beleasmo,  Rogeri  Comi- 
tis  filiuB,  contra  Regem  Heinricum,  ut  exitus  rei  probavit,  muro  lato  et 
alto,  summoque  restaurare  coepit."  P.  50  : — "  Muros  quoque  ac  turres 
castellorum  videlicet  Brycge  et  Caroclove,  die  noctuque  laborando  et 
operando,  perficere  modis  omnibus  festinavit." 

^  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Belesme  had  only  lived  one 
year  in  England  prior  to  his  submission  to  Henry  I,  1102 ;  see  Eyton's 
**  Antiquities  of  Shropshire,"  p.  245. 

3  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  a  tower  at  Bridgnorth  even  in 
the  year  1154.  See  the  passao;e  in  Duchesne,  p.  991,  where  the  Ohroni- 
cler  expressly  mentions  the  "Tower  of  Gloucester/*  and  the  Gastles  of 
Bfug,  Wigefhore,  and  Deobens. 
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Florence's  identification  of  the  site  of  Aethelfleda's 
arx  with  that  of  the  castle  of  Belesme  was  probably  the 
result  of  local  topographical  knowledge,  for  he  lived  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant. 

That  Aethelfleda  built  a  fort  at  Bridgnorth,  and  did 
not  establish  a  town,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
no  mention  of  Brycge  is  made  in  Domesday. 

The  **  motte"  at  Bakewell  stands  at  one  side  of  a  more 
or  less  oblong  enclosure  ;  it  is  partly  artificial,  and  has  a 
cup-like  depression  on  its  summit.  It  is  separated  from 
the  town  of  Bakewell  by  the  river  Wye.  The  church, 
with  its  pre-Norman  cross  and  other  Saxon  remains,  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  It  may  therefore  to  this  day 
be  described,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle,  an.  924,  as 
being  in  the  neighhoui^hood  of  Bakewell. 

A  reference  to  the  Chronicle  makes  it  clear  that  Edward 
did  not  entrench  the  town  of  Bakewell,  but  that  he 
constructed  and  manned  a  fort  in  its  vicinity.  So,  too, 
Florence  of  Worcester  states  that  he  placed  some  stout 
soldiers  in  it:  *' Inde  cum  exercitu  ah  Beadecanweallan 
p7'oJectuSy  non  longe  ah  ea  urhem  construxit,  et  in  ilia 
milites  virihus  rohustos  posuit "  (an.  921).  In  translating 
the  hurh  of  the  Chronicle  by  the  Latin  urhs,  Florence 
no  doubt  gave  the  word  hurh  its  contemporary  meaning. 
The  entry,  however,  distinctly  points  to  the  construction 
of  a  fort,  in  contradistinction  to  a  town.  No  record  of  a 
Norman  castle  is  forthcoming.  The  hurh  which  Edward 
the  Elder  worhte  &  getimhrede  act  Witham  (Florence: 
cedificaretur  et  cedijicata  jfirmaretur)  was  evidently  no 
ordinary  town  enceinte.  Although  much  defaced,  there 
are  good  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  a  citadel  camp.  Mr. 
I.  C.  Gould^  states  that  the  original  fort  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  a  large  enclosure  of  about  400  by  350  yards, 
with  an  inner  ward  or  "  keep  "  of  200  by  175  yards.  The 
inner  rampart  rises  from  a  base  about  10  ft.  above  the 
surrounding  enclosure. 

Strutt^  illustrates  this  central  citadel  or  "keep,'' showing 
a  low  flat-topped  mound,  with  parapet,  fosse,  and  rampart. 
The  central  citadel  must  have  occupied  an  area  of  nearly 

1  "Victoria  County  History  of  Essex,"  p.  288. 

2  "  Manners,  Customs,"  etc.,  p.  24.     1775. 
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five  acres.  Although  of  large  dimensions,  it  is  evident 
that  the  earthwork  at  Witham  approximated  more  to 
the  moated  mound,  or  citadel  type  of  fortification,  than 
to  that  of  a  simple  town  enclosure. 

As  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  the  following  conclusions 
may,  I  think,  reasonably  be  formulated  : — 

(a)  The  moated  mound  type  of  fortress  did  not  owe 
its  origin  to  one  nationality ;  witness  its  widespread 
distribution. 

(6)  It  was  common  to  many  nations  and  periods  ;  wit- 
ness the  thro  wing-up  of  mounds  by  Indian  chieftains 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

(c)  Whilst,  so  far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned, 
the  case  for  Norman  origin  and  occupation  may  be 
regarded  as  definitely  proved,  there  are  good  grounds 
for  concluding  that  some  examples  are  of  much  earlier 
date. 

(d)  The  archaeological  evidence,  as  revealed  by  excava- 
tion, points  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  case  of  some 
*'  mottes."  Therefore,  whilst  historical  reference  to 
castles  of  this  type  is  of  great  value,  it  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  constructed  in  contem- 
porary and  historic  times. 

I  would  therefore  deprecate  the  somewhat  hasty 
generalisations  of  modern  antiquaries  as  tending  pre- 
maturely to  close  an  interesting  inquiry. 

Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  the  fuller  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
becomes,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  proof  of  Norman 
parentage,  and  the  clearer  will  be  the  evidence  of  an 
earlier  origin. 


THE  ROMAN  WALL  PILGRIMAGE  OF 

JUNE,    1906. 

Bt  B.  OLIVER  HESLOP,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hohorabt  Cobbesfondemt, 

{JUad  November  21it,  1806.) 

■'PILGRIMAGE,"  in  which  some  three- 
score wayfarers  take  part,  may  not  be 
productive  of  fresh  light  upon  the  Roman 
Wall,  and  the  conflicting  views  advanced 
respecting  the  lines  of  Wall  and  Vallum 
from  Tjne  to  Solway ;  but  the  expedi- 
tion that  took  place  under  the  joint 
organization  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Society  and  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  has 
served  at  least  to  bring  prominently  forward  to  a  large 
and  interested  company  the  number  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  in  these  lines  yet  unsolved. 

Beginning  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  23rd,  the 
section  from  Wallsend-on-Tyne  was  covered.  On  Mon- 
day, the  25th,  the  party,  reinforced  to  the  number  of 
over  sixty  members,  set  out  westward  from  Newcastle, 
and  continued  the  "pilgrimage"  day  by  day,  until  they 
arrived  at  Bownees  on  Solway  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, completing  the  entire  length  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
72^  miles  in  seven  days. 

At  Wallsend  {Segedunum)  Mr.  W.  S.  Corder  was 
conductor,  and  the  proceedings  began  on  the  spot, 
marked  by  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  shipyard  of  Messrs. 
Swan,  Hunter,  and  Wigham  Richardson  &  Co.,  Limited, 
where  the  tail-end  of  the  wall  had  been  continued  from 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  stationary  camp  to  low-water 
mark  in  the  river  Tyne.  From  Newcastle  {Pons  Aelii) 
the  works  as  far  westward  as  Benwell  {Condercum)  are 
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almost  obliterated  by  modem  building  dperations,  but  a 
few  traces  of  the  fosse  yet  remain.  At  Benwell,  in  the 
grounds  of  Condercum  House,  the  foundation  courses  of 
a  sacellum  were  eagerly  scanned.  In  the  nooks  of  its 
shouldered  apse  two  altars  were  found  standing  in  situ 
in  1884  ;  and  these,  dedicated  respectively  to  Antenociti- 
COS  and  to  Anociticus — apparently  extended  and  abbre- 
viated forms  of  one  and  the  same  deity — had  been 
examined  by  the  "  pilgrims"  at  the  Black  Gate  Museum 
in  Newcastle,  where  they  are  now  deposited.^ 

From  this  point  onward,  the  works  attracted  continual 
attention,  unfolding  a  succession  of  traces,  now  of  fosse 
and  wall,  anon  of  vallum  and  aggers,  with  every  mile 
of  progress.  Here  the  party  was  joined  by  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  whose  explanations  and  directions  added 
vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  journey.  Carriages,  to  be 
resorted  to  as  required,  attended  the  course  onwards,  so 
that  over  twenty  miles  were  covered  in  the  day,  ending 
at  the  abutment  of  the  Roman  bridge  across  the  North 
Tyne  at  ChoUerford.  In  this  section  of  the  route,  the 
stationary  camps  passed,  after  Condercum,  were  Vindohala 
and  Hunnum,  where  little  more  than  outlines  of  the 
ramparts  remain.  At  Portgate,  the  Roman  Watling 
Street,  still  in  use  as  a  main  road  north  and  south,  was 
crossed,  and  at  the  first  field  lane  to  the  west  the  site  of 
a  camp  on  the  line  of  the  vallum  was  examined.  Atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  this  camp  by  Dr.  Neilson 
in  1891,*  who  noted  that  it  was  neither  marked  in 
Horsley's  nor  Dr.  Bruce's  maps  of  the  wall ;  and  even  in 
MacLauchlan's  Survey  it  was  not  defined  as  a  camp.  Its 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  south  agger  of  the 
vallum  forms  the  north  wall  of  the  camp.     Dr.  Neilson 

1  See  "  Lapidarium  Septeutrionale,"  20  and  21  ;  Hiibner,  "Inscr. 
Brit.  Lat,"  503  and  504.  The  subject  of  the  <' strange  gods"  adopted 
by  the  Romans  in  the  North  of  England  alone  is  of  great  interest. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  are  strictly  local,  and  the  name  of  the  deity 
here  mentioned  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 

^  "  Per  Lineam  Yalli :  a  New  Argument  Touching  the  Earthen 
Rampart  Between  Tyne  and  Sol  way,"  by  George  Neilson.  Glasgow, 
1891. 
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himself,  who  was  one  of  the  ''  pilgrims,"  guided  a  party 
to  the  spot,  and  pointed  out  the  remarkable  situation  of 
this  defensive  work.^ 

At  St.  Oswald's,  just  before  the  descent  is  made  from 
the  uplands  into  the  valley  of  the  North  Tyne,  attention 
was  divided  between  the  Roman  conquest  and  the  early 
history  of  English  Northumbria  ;  for  here  was  the  re- 
puted site  of  the  battle  of  Heavenfield,  described  by 
Beda.^  The  spot  was  pointed  out,  in  a  field  between  the 
church  and  the  present  "military  road,"*  where,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  there  stood  a  Roman  altar.  Its  focus  had 
been  cut  through  with  a  recess  to  form  a  footstep  for  a 
cross-shaft,  and  here  it  had  stood  for  ag^,  probably  as  a 
commemorative  landmark  of  the  place  where  the  rood 
had  been  set  up  by  King  Oswald  himself,  and  where — 

"  With  his  own  strong  arms 
Did  Oswald  hold  it,  till  the  pit  was  filled 
With  earth  pressed  firm  by  stamp  of  willing  feet ; 
And  the  great  Cross  stood  on  the  Hill  of  Heaven, 
Steadfast  and  upright/' 

The  shaft  of  the  cross  had  gone  long  ago,  but  its  base 
remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture  field, 
until  it  was  dug  out  and  the  site  ploughed  over.  The 
altar  itself,  doing  service  as  a  Christian  symbol,  is  not, 
perhaps,  without  significance.  Such  a  triumph  of  the 
Cross  over  a  pagan  object  of  veneration  existed  in  the 
ancient  market  cross  of  Corbridge,  the  shaft  of  which 
was  similarly  socketed  in  the  focus  of  a  Roman  altar. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  not  a  Roman 
work,  but  the  hedge-dyke  of  a  small  croft  or  field  enclosure,  made  when 
the  surrounding  land  was  open  common,  and  incorporated  in  the  field 
when  the  common  was  divided.  No  other  instance  has  been  found  of  a 
camp  abutting  on  the  south  agger  of  the  vallum. 

2  "  Hist.  Eccl.,"  iii,  ch.  i,  ii. 

^  The  present  main  road  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  much  of 
which  is  actually  on  the  site  of  the  wall,  was  constructed  by  General 
Wade  shortly  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  in  consequence  of  his  artillery 
having  stuck  axle-deep  in  the  mud  as  he  was  attempting  to  cross  the 
country  from  Newcastle,  and  intercept  the  advance  of  the  Young 
Pretender.  Unfortunately,  he  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  then  exist- 
ing remains,  so  that  archaeologists  have  little  cause  to  "  hold  up  their 
hands  and  bless  General  Wade.''  This  road  is  still  known  locally  as 
"  the  miUtary." 
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Oh  the  third  day  of  the  "  pilgrimage,"  the  Museum  at 
Walwick  Chesters  {Cilumum),  arranged  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge,  was  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  an 
examination  of  the  extensive  camp  under  his  guidance 
followed.      Heavy  rain  here  disturbed  the  proceedings, 
so  that  on  resuming  the  order  of  march,  the  head  of 
Limestone  Bank  was  gained  under  conditions  of  great 
discomfort.     The  basaltic  blocks — left  by  the  excavators 
of  both  ditches  in  course  of  their  removal — had  to  be 
hurriedly  viewed,  and  here  the  hope  of  a  passing  summer 
shower  was  quite  abandoned.     Only  the  most  enthusi- 
astic followers  shared  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Dr.  Mac- 
grath,  and  Dr.  Hodgkin  the  exploration  of  the  camp  at 
Housesteads  {Borcovicus)  and  the  adjacent  line  of  wall. 
Those  who  persevered  in  spite  of  the  storm  were,  how- 
ever, amply  rewarded  in  listening  to  Mr.  Gibson's  de- 
tailed account  of  the  walls,  gates,  buildings,  and  arrange- 
ments here  unearthed.     The   collection  and   utilisation 
of  the  rainfall,   the   extensive   tanks    and    latrines    at 
the  south-east  angle,  the  various  blocks  of  buildings  and 
lines  of  thoroughfare,  and  the  relation  of  the  walls  of  the 
camp  to  the  line  of  the  wall,  were  all  examined  in  turn. 
It  was  seen  that  the  major  axis  of  the  camp  ran  east  and 
west,  and  that  its  via  principalis  had  its  course  from  the 
south  gateway  to  the  north  gateway.     This  main  street 
was  joined  at  right  angles  in  its  centre  by  the  street 
leading  from  the  eastern  gateway,  and  opposite  to  the 
point  of  junction  stood  the  headquarters  building  of  the 
camp.      Corresponding  buildings  in  other  camps  have 
been  styled  forum,  more  frequently  proBtoriunhy  recently 
principia.      But  whatever  the  term  orginally  used  in 
these  frontier  garrisons  held  by  auxiliaries,  the  block  of 
buildings  occupying  this  central  position  in  the  camp 
consisted  of  quarters  used  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  in  this  respect   resembled  the  prcetorium  of  the 
typical  Koman  camp.     Its  front  was  opposite  to  and 
looked  towards  the  street  leading  to  the  praetorian  gate. 
This  is  the  gate  on  the  enemy's  face,  and  at  Housesteads 
the  praetorian  is  the  eastern  one.     Mr.  Gibson,  therefore, 
maintained   that   Borcovicus   was    planned    during    an 
advance  of  the  Roman  forces  from  west  to  east ;  and  he 
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further  urged  that  the  same  conditions  were  observable 
at  Aesica.^  Here,  as  at  Cilurnum  and  Aesica,  evidences 
of  successful  siege  and  destruction,  and  of  hasty  repairs 
on  repossession,  are  observable.  At  Aesica,  especially, 
Mr.  Gibson  identified  three  periods  of  Roman  possession  ; 
namely,  a  first  occupation,^  reconquest,  when  debris  from 
ruined  buildings  had  been  roughly  levelled,  time  or  re- 
sources not  allowing  its  removal,  the  great  double  gate- 
ways being  half  walled  up,  so  that  a  single  aperture  had 
to  serve,  with  new  footsteps  for  the  gate  pivots  on  a  new 
and  higher  level  rudely  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  all 
betokening  haste  or  incapacity,  as  compared  with  the 
solid  and  workmanlike  finish  of  the  early  period.  Lastly 
came  a  reoccupation,  when  some  of  the  gateways  were 
entirely  built  up  :  an  indication  telling  its  own  tale. 

The  fourth  day  was  an  arduous  one,  as  the  long,  saw- 
like stretch  of  crags  from  Hotbank  to  Greenhead  must 
be  done  on  foot.  The  Nine  Nicks  of  Thirlwall  formed 
the  .second  portion  of  the  day's  work,  after  an  ascent  to 
1,230  ft.  at  Winshields,  and  minor  ascents  and  descents 
upon  the  ridge  between.  Fortunately,  the  weather  had 
become  bright  once  more.    Passing  Cawfields  mile-castle, 

^  A  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  far  the  arrangements  of  the 
typical  Koman  camp,  originally  devised  for  a  field  force,  were  adhered 
to  in  the  case  of  these  fortresses  ;  and  whether,  in  the  laying  out  of 
such  stationary  camps,  some  account  was  not  taken  of  the  lie  of  the 
ground.  At  Borcovicus,  the  configuration  of  the  site  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  major  axis  should  run  east  and  west,  and  the  economical 
arrangement  of  the  interior  space  would  make  the  present  position  of 
the  pratorium  desirable.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  praetorian  gate 
is  on  the  east  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  enemy  lay  to  the  east 
also.  In  front  of  the  north  gate  the  ground  falls  in  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous slope.  From  the  eastern  gate  the  declivity  slopes  more  easily 
into  the  valley  of  the  Knag  Burn,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  Great 
Wall  is  pierced  by  a  gateway.  If  Borcovicus  was  ever  an  isolated 
fortress,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  wall,  this  eastern  side  would  be 
most  liable  to  attack  by  an  enemy  coming  from  the  north ;  and  after 
the  building  of  the  wall,  in  case  of  a  threatened  attack  from  the  same 
quarter,  a  Roman  commander  would  probably  deliver  his  counter- 
attack (the  wall  being  a  base  for  offensive  operations  as  much  as  a 
means  of  defence)  by  way  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fortress  and  the 
gate  through  the  wall  in  the  Knag  Burn  Valley.  The  eastern  gate 
would  thus  be  substantially,  though  not  directly,  ^'  towards  the  enemy  s 
face." 
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the  turret  on  the  crag  to  the  west  of  it,  and  between  the 
mile-castle  and  Aesica,  recently  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Percival 
Koss,  of  Bradford,  was  an  object  of  note.  Mr.  Ross 
advances  the  suggestion  that  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  these  watch-turrets  appear  to  have  been  scattered 
along  the  length  of  the  wall  may  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  on  either  side  of  each  mile-castle  a  turret 
was  built  for  look-out  and  signalling.  Their  distances 
apart  would  thus  depend  upon  the  suitability  of  sites  for 
tfese  purpose,.  wUer'ihi,  co,>|ecture  Ln  be  maia- 
tained  or  not,  the  example  at  Cawiields  suggests  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour.* 

Just  to  the  south  of  the  Cawfields  mile-castle  and 
turret,  there  is  a  large  camp  occupying  the  angle  between 
the  present  military  road  and  the  lane  and  field  road 
going  north  from  it,  and  between  this  lane  and  Halt- 
whistle  Burn.  This  great  camp  appears  to  have  remained 
untouched  by  the  explorer's  spade.  Like  Chesterholm 
( Vindolana),  its  position  is  on  the  Stanegate,  the  Roman 
road  that  has  been  compared  to  the  string  of  a  bow  ;  for 
whilst  the  line  of  the  wall  sweeps  round  on  the  north  as 
an  arc,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  the  Stanegate 
passes  straight  from  one  extremity,  resting  upon  the 
North  Tyne,  to  the  station  of  Aesica,  and  the  camp  is 
near  the  point  where  road  and  rampart  draw  together  on 
the  west. 

Returning  to  the  turret  on  the  line  of  the  wall,  the 
*' pilgrims"  saw  with  regret  that  quarrying  operations 
adjacent  to  Haltwhistle  Burn  had  involved  the  ruin  of 
the  wall  at  this  point,  and  that  for  many  yards  its  site 
had  been  effaced. 

^  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr,  Ross's  suggestion,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  central  or  Whin  Sill  section  of  the  wall  is  concerned.  Where 
the  country  was  less  hilly,  the  turrets  may  have  been  regularly  placed, 
and  along  the  line  of  crags  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  turret 
between  each  pair  of  mile-castles,  if  more  than  one  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  chain  of  communication.  Speaking  generally,  the  line 
of  the  wall,  especially  in  the  central  part,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
signalling,  and  we  learn  from  Vegetius  that  the  Romans  had  a  system 
of  transmitting  news  by  semaphoi'e.  Aliqttanti  in  caetellorutn  out  urlnum 
ttMTibus  adpendunt  tmbeSy  quibus  aliqua/ndo  erectia  aliquando  depogxta- 
lis  indicant  qucbe  geruntur,    Vegetius,  "Epitoma  Rei  Militaris,"  III,  v. 
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At  the  approach  to  Great  Chesters  {Ae$ica)y  the  site 
of  a  suburban  building,  with  its  hypocaust  yet  visible, 
was  seen.  Entering  the  south  gateway,  the  guard-room 
on  its  west  side  was  inspected  with  especial  interest,  for 
within  it  was  found,  in  1897,  an  incrusted  mass  of 
metallic  objects.  This  was  disentangled  after  some 
months  of  patient  toil,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Spence  and 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  and  is  now  in  the  Black  Gate  Museum 
at  Newcastle.  The  agglomeration  caused  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  metals  resolved  itself  under  their  treatment  into  a 
necklace  and  locket  with  stone,  a  gold-plated  fibula 
decorated  with  a  design  of  Celtic  character,  a  very  large 
silver  fibula,  measuring  about  9  ins.  in  height,  and  three 
rings,  one  of  them  engraved  with  a  figure  of  the  Gnostic 
god  Abraxas.  These  objects  had  been  hastily  bundled 
together  by  their  owners  and  undergone  fire,  for  a  piece 
of  carbonised  string  showed  that  they  had  been  tied  up 
for  portability  or  for  purposes  of  concealment.  They 
formed  part  of  the  debi^is  accumulated  on  the  floor  of  the 
guard-room,  apparently  wrecked  by  a  conflagration. 

The  excavations  here,  in  1897  and  two  previous  years, 
were  latterly  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  who 
described  the  places  unearthed.  These  were  chiefly 
foundation  courses  of  buildings,  an  arched  chamber  in 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  the  western  angle  towers,  a 
building  with  calcined  stones  suggesting  the  site  of  a 
forge,  and  another  in  which  carbonised  com  appeared  to 
indicate  a  granary.  But  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  western  gateway.  This  was  originally  of  the 
usual  type.  Two  pairs  of  entrance-gates  on  either  side 
of  the  arched  entrances  had  swung  on  pivots,  and  given 
entrance  and  exit  by  two  passage-ways.  Later,  a  catas- 
trophe had  caused  the  ruin  of  the  gateway,  and  had  been 
followed  by  repair.  In  a  reconstruction,  one  of  the  arch- 
ways had  been  built  up,  leaving  only  a  single  gateway  in 
place  of  the  original  double  one.  But  the  repairers  had 
done  their  work  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner,  for  they 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  clear  out  the  wreckage. 
They  had  levelled  the  rubbish,  and  inserted  one  new  pair 
of  gates  upon  its  surface.  This  was  apparent,  for  as  the 
old  pivot-holes  were  buried,  new  ones  had  been  inserted 
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at  the  higher  level,  standing  some  2  ft.  higher  than  the 
earlier  roadway.  Nor  was  this  all  that  was  revealed  by 
the  excavator's  spade  :  for  it  was  seen  that  a  time  had 
come  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retain  even  a 
single  gateway,  and  so  the  entire  aperture  had  been 
walled  up.  Each  succeeding  occupation,  thus  indicated, 
showed  deterioration  of  workmanship,  the  final  closing  of 
the  gate  being  effected  by  walling  of  the  rudest  character, 
as  compared  with  the  excellent  and  solid  construction  of 
the  original  building. 

Westward  to  Carvoran  (Magna)  the  wall  follows  the 
edge  of  the  crags,  rising  and  falling  with  their  serrated 
outline,  but  all  along  as  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  the 
wreckage  wrought  by  the  storms  of  centuries.  At 
Mucklebank,  a  turret  marks  a  right-angled  turn  in  the 
line,  where  a  steep  defile  is  encountered.  Looking  down, 
one  may  see  the  house  and  steading  of  Walltown,  in 
1533  the  home  of  John  Ridley,  brother  of  the  martyred 
Bishop  Ridley.  Beyond  are  the  last  crags  of  the  range, 
appropriately  named  the  Nine  Nicks.  Looking  south- 
wards, it  was  seen  that  the  vallum  had  made  a  somewhat 
wide  circuit,  apparently  to  avoid  what  had  formerly  been  a 
morass.  On  the  last  of  the  Nicks,  quarrying  operations 
on  a  large  scale  have  been  worked  into  the  face  of  the 
basaltic  crags,  bringing  down,  as  at  Cawfields,  a  con- 
siderable length  of  the  wall.  With  this,  a  fine  turret, 
once  crowning  the  summit,  has  entirely  perished. 

The  stationary  camp  at  Magna  was  seen  to  possess 
peculiarities.  A  branch  road  from  the  Maiden  Way  led 
past  its  eastern  side.  The  station  itself  is  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  wall,  and  between  these  two  works  the 
vallum  has  intervened.  Here,  the  "  pilgrims"  followed 
the  wall  line  down  the  steep  descent  to  Thirlwall  Castle, 
a  mediseval  hold  built  entirely  with  Roman  stones  ob- 
tained from  the  adjacent  wall.  It  has,  in  turn,  been  used 
as  a  quarry,  and  many  of  its  facing  stones  have  been 
stripped  and  built  up  in  farm  and  cottage  houses  here- 
abouts. At  Gilsland,  a  considerable  length  of  the  wall 
has  been  laid  bare  in  the  Vicarage  garden.  Here,  the 
wall-footings  are  projected  unusually  far  from  the  line  of 
the  face,  the  object  being  to  increase  the  area  of  the  base 
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in  order  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  wall  over  what  had 
been  a  marsh.  The  Vicarage  itself  adjoins  a  mile-castle, 
but  the  wall,  as  far  as  the  River  Irthing,  has  been  almost 
entirely  carried  away  for  its  building  material.  The 
fosse,  however,  is  in  remarkably  fine  condition  in  the  field 
to  the  west,  its  full  width  and  depth  being  apparent. 

The  fourth  day  had  been  one  of  perfect  weather,  and 
at  its  close  meetings  of  both  Societies  were  held  at 
Orchard  House,  Gilsland,  the  quarters  for  the  night. 
Here,  too,  Mr.  T.  Hesketh  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Hodgson  gave  the  results  of  their  excavations  along  the 
Roman  Wall  in  Cumberland,  from  1894  to  1906.  The 
small  burn  called  Poltross  divides  Northumberland  from 
Cumberland  at  Gilsland,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the 
latter  county  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  with  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bower,  conducted  the  "  pilgrims"  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  journey. 

Birdoswald  {Amhoglanna)  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
fifth  day's  journey.     It  is  the  largest  of  the  stationary 
camps,  its  walled  area  enclosing  five  and  a-half  acres. 
Like  Walwick  Chesters  {Cilurmim),  it  possessed  six  gate- 
ways, one  on  the  north  and  south  faces,  and  two  on  its  west, 
and  two  on  its  eastern  fronts.   Its  site  is  on  a  high  bank  of 
alluvium,  rising  above  the  River  Irthing,  and  deeply  cut 
into  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream  in  flood  time.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Roman 
engineers  deviated  from  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  and 
set  the  wall  further  north,  so  that  their  line  of  defence 
might  be  quite  clear  of  landslips,  and  that  adequate  space 
for  their  movements  might  be  secured  between  the  wall 
and  the  shifting  river-bank  in  their  rear.    A  little  to  the 
west  of  Amboglanna  their  procedure  becomes  manifest. 
The  wall  and  its  fosse   are   in  the  line  of  the  present 
highway.     In  the  field  to  the  south  there  is  another  and 
supernumerary  fosse,  with  a  mound  on  its  southern  side, 
and  beyond  it  is  the  vallum  with  its  aggers.     The  super- 
numerary line  of  defence  has  long  baffled  explanation. 
It  appears  only  at  this  place,  and  after  a  short  course  it 
disappears  at  about  a  mile  and  a-half  west  of  Amboglanna, 
where  it  unites  with  the  line  of  the  wall.    Thenceforward, 
as  on  the  east,  the  Roman  works  consist  of  the  wall  and 
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its  fosse,  accompanied  by  the  aggers  and  ditch  of  the 
vallum  to  the  south. 

At  Appletree  the  "  pilgrims"  were  most  fortunate,  for 
an  excellent  and  fresh  cutting  through  the  supernumerary 
mound  was  made.     It  disclosed  a  section  similar  to  that 
which  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Bates  and  others  had  pronounced 
to  be  almost  identical  with  the   sectipns  through   the 
Antonine  Wall  between  Forth  and  Clyde.     Layers  of 
carbonaceous  matter  are  sandwiched  between  the  sandy 
and  clayey  material  of  which  the  mound  is  composed,  and 
the  black  streaks  of  organic  matter  overlie  each  other  in 
the  manner  that  would  be  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  regularly-built  facing-wall  of  turf.    The  character  of 
the  work,  however,  is  only  visible  in  a  newly-made  cutting, 
and  as  it  is  not  practicable  at  all  times  to  open  out  a 
fresh  section,  most  people  have  had  to  be  content  to 
accept  the  fact  on  the  testimony  of  others.     Hence,  with 
an  examination  confined  to  a  privileged  few,  many  had 
remained  sceptical.     On  this  occasion  the  demonstration 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  some  who  were  intimate 
with,  and  had  given  close  attention  to,  the  turf  wall  of 
Antoninus  in  Scotland.      Of  these.  Dr.  Neilson,  Pro- 
curator-fiscal  of  Glasgow,  who   was  present  with   the 
'^  pilgrims,"  and  who  had  hitherto  remained   sceptical, 
declared  the  evidence  before  them  to  be  complete  and 
convincing.     The  difference  observable  in  the  Antonine 
Wall  was  in  its  being  laid  upon  a  stone  bedding  ;  whereas 
in  the  section  at  Appletree  the  turf  wall  appeared  to  rest 
on  the  ground.     In  other  respects  the  work  here  was 
identical  with  the  work  in  Scotland.     Here,  then,  was 
the   undoubted  fact  of  the  existence  of    a  length   of 
turf  wall  lying  between  the  mums  and  the  vallum.     At 
Amboglanna,  Mrs.  Hodgson  had  described  the  results 
obtained  by  cross-cuttings  made  by  Mr..  T.  H.  Hodgson, 
when  they  found  the  turf  wall  ditch  under  the  northern 
pier    of   the    northernmost   of    the    two    gateways    in 
the  east  wall  of  that  fort.     This  was  traced  within  the 
fort  in  two  trenches  cut  through  it,  showing  that  the 
turf  wall  ditch  had  formed  an  earlier  front  than   the 
present  north  wall  of  the  fort,  now  in  the  line  of  the  stone 
wall.     The  eastern  junction  of  the  turf  wall  ditch  with 
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the  stone  wall  ditch  had  been  proved  in  the  same  manner, 
by  actual  spade-work,  where  the  stone  wall  had  been 
built  over  the  earlier  ditch  of  the  turf  wall.  The  latter 
had  been  most  carefully  filled  up  to  receive  the  founda- 
tions of  the  stone  wall,  here  exceptionally  massive. 

Dr.  Haverfield,  who  has  been  associated  throughout 
in  these  investigations,  has  announced  a  hypothesis  that 
would  appear  to  open  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  subject.  It  is  that  the  stone  wall  occupies 
the  site  of  an  earUer  wall  of  turf.  This  cespititious  wall 
with  its  ditch  would  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  but  would, 
at  a  later  time,  be  replaced  by  a  wall  of  stone,  having 
the  original  ditch  on  its  north  front.  If  the  cespititious, 
or  turf,  wall  were  ascribed  to  Hadrian,  the  murus  of  stone 
might  be  the  work  of  Severus.^  But  for  the  local 
conditions  at  Amboglanna,  the  site  of  the  turf  wall  would 
there  also  have  been  occupied  by  the  stone  wall,  and  all 
vestiges  of  the  original  would  then  have  disappeared,  as 
they  have  in  every  other  part  of  the  line.  Near  Ambo- 
glanna, however,  the  necessities  of  the  situation  required 

^  The  question  of  the  relative  dates  of  the  two  walls  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  fort  is  very  puzzling.  But  for  the  testimony  of  historians, 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  when  Caledonia  was  abandoned, 
might  seem  a  probable  date  for  the  mwrna^  and  this  would  agree  with 
the  *' Itinerary,"  if  that  work  is  of  this  date,  theZim^^  there  given  being 
practically  the  wall,  with  four  advanced  stations  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  theory  of  a  turf  wall  from  sea  to  sea 
explains  the  use  of  the  word  vallum  in  certain  cases  where  otherwise 
we  should  have  expected  murvs :  eg.  (I)  In  the  "Itinerary:  "A 
limite,  id  est  a  vallo."  (2)  On  the  Kirksteads  altar  (Lap.  Sept.,  508, 
Hiibner,  940)  :  "  Ob  res  trans  vallum  prospere  gestas."  On  the  other 
hand*  there  is  the  passage  of  Spartian  describing  Severus's  return  from 
Caledonia:  ''Post  murum  aut  vallum  missum  in  Britannia,  quum  ad 
proximam  mansionem  rediret.'^  Can  this  indicate  that  the  replacement 
of  the  turf  wall  by  the  stone  wall  was  then  being  carried  out  ?  Or  is 
"aut  vallum"  a  copyist's  error  for  "  apud  Luguvallum,"  i.e.,  at  Stanwix, 
the  proxima  mcmsio  being  Carlisle  itself  ?  Even  if  "  aut  vallum"  here 
and  the  "  id  est  a  vallo''  of  the  "  Itinerary"  be  glosses,  they  show  that 
the  existence  of  the  turf  wall  was  familiar,  and  the  stone  wall  a 
novelty  requiring  explanation.  Another  problem  arises  with  regard  to 
Amboglanna.  Was  the  extension  of  the  fort  north  of  the  line  of  the 
turf  wall  coincident  with  the  building  of  the  stone  wall  ?  Or  was  there 
an  intermediate  stage,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  place  was  similar 
to  that  existing  at  Ciltbrniim,  where  the  northern  half  of  the  fort 
projects  beyond  the  wall  ? 
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a  deviation  ;  hence  a  new  fosse  had  to  be  excavated  in 
front  of  the  new  line  set  out  for  this  length,  and  the 
stone  wall  was  built  along  the  south  margin  of  this  line, 
the  section  of  turf  wall  and  its  ditch  being  allowed  to 
remain  as  we  now  see  thera.^ 

The  examinations  and  descriptions  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hodgson  at  these  points  mav  be  regarded  as  the  most 
interesting  experience  of  the  ^'pilgrimage." 

Moving  westward,  a  piece  of  the  wall  was  examined  at 
Hare  Hill,  where  it  stands  about  10  ft.  high,  consisting 
of  thirteen  courses  of  facing-stones,  which  have  been 
replaced  there  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  day  con- 
cluded with  visits  to  Lanercost  Priory  and  Naworth 
Castle. 

The  route  of  the  '*  pilgrimage"  on  the  sixth  day  passed 
through  highly-cultivated  tracts,  where  the  remains  of 
wall  and  vallum  have  been  greatly  effaced,  their  line 
requiring  close  attention.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson  were 
again  called  upon  to  act  as  guides,  and  pointed  out  every 
observable  feature.  The  vallum,  which  disappears  on 
the  surface  a  little  to  the  west  of  Wall  Dub  until  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newtown  of  Irthington  is  reached, 
had  been  traced  by  trenches  at  frequent  intervals  for  the 
whole  distance.  The  wall  between  King  Water  and 
Walton,  also  ploughed  out,  had  been  traced  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  investigations  with  the  spade  had  been 
continued  right  through  to  the  western  sea,  rectifying  in 
some  cases  the  conjectural  line  given  on  the  Ordnance 

1  Probably  landslips  had  occurred,  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the 
turf  wall,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  dene  of  the  Trthing,  which  at  this 
point  is  close  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fort.  The  soace  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  remaining  section  of  the  turf  wall  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  flat  meadow,  which  in  Roman  times  must  have  been  a 
marsh.  In  deviating  from  the  line  of  the  turf  wall,  in  order  to  get 
more  room  between  the  murus  and  the  dene  of  the  Trthing,  the  Roman 
engineers  had  no  choice  but  to  keep  to  the  north  of  this  marsh,  which 
determines  the  line  actually  taken.  Maclauchlan's  **  Survey"  marks  the 
remains  of  a  mile-castle  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Ambosflanna, 
on  that  part  of  the  stone  wall  which  is  north  of  the  site  of  the  turf  wall. 
Exploration  on  the  'south  side  of  'the  "^turf  wall  at  the  corresponding 
point  might  be  interesting,  to^  test  whether  the  turf  'wall  had  mile- 
castles  ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  were  cespititious  or  of  stone. 
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Map,  and  in  every  instance  confirming  the  desirability  of 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  verification. 

Castlesteads,  with  its  mansion  built  within  the  site  of 
the  Koman  station,  proved  a  great  attraction.  The 
collection  of  objects  found  on  the  spot  is  of  unusual 
interest.  Old  Wall,  Bleatam,  and  Drawdykes  Castle 
successively  occupied  attention,  and  Stanwix  was  then 
reached.  Crossing  the  Eden  to  Carlisle,  the  Roman 
collection  at  TuUie  House  claimed  examination  during  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  united  Societies  dined 
together  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Barrow-in-Furness. 

The  seventh  and  last  day  was  devoted  to  the  journey 
from  Carlisle,  by  Kirkandrews,  Burgh-upon-Sands  and 
Drumburgh,  to  Bowness-on-Solway,  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  wall  and  its  fosse ;  and  thence  the  party 
returned  to  Carlisle  to  disperse  severally. 


1900  20 


fptocubin^t  of  i^t  (^eeociati^n. 


Wedhesdat,  Noteubbr  21st,  1906. 
0.  iT.  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Associates  were  duly  elected  . — 

Bignor  J.  Berardi,  Buenos  Ayres. 

R.  W.  Orowther,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Dunwood  House,  Church  Street^ 
Stoke  Nbwington. 

J.  A.  H.  Green,  Bsq.,  Hartland,  The  Park,  Nottingham. 

Harry  Hill,  Esq..  22,  The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham. 

J.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.D.,  28,  Forest  Road,  Nottingham. 

S.  W.  Oscroft,  Esq.,  27,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham. 

M.  J.  Preston,  Esq.,  48,  The  Ropewalk,  Nottingham. 

J.  F.  Spaulding,  ^aq.,  Yilla  Road,  Nottingham. 

Miss  E.  M.  Thomson,  Pioneer  Club,   5,  Orafton  Street,   Picca- 
dilly, W. 

John  Thorpe,  Esq.,  Brantwood,  Harlaxton  Drive,  Nottingham. 

J.  R.  Topharo,  Esq.,  Newcastle  Drive,  The  Park,  Nottingham. 

F.  A.  Wadsworth,  Esq,  15,  Weekday  Gross,  Nottingham. 

James  Ward,  Esq.,  South  Parade,  Nottingham. 

The  Public  Library,  Melbourne,  care  of  The  Agent-General  for 
Victoria,  142,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

The  Worceater  Free  Public  Library,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  43,  Gerrard  Street,  W. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  exhibited  numerous  photographs  of  the  excava- 
tions recontly  conducted  at  Corstopitum,  illustrating  varions  points 
referred  to  in  the  Note  on  p.  202  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Bush  exhibited  some  fragments  of  earthenware  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath,  which  were  pronounced  to  be  English  waro  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  possibly  later.  A  collection  of  Neolithic  flint  implements, 
chiefly  from  Sussex,  gathered  during  the  summer,  was  exhibited  hj 
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Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Olift.  The  chief  items  were  a  series  of  nine  scrapers 
neatly  chipped  to  a  semicircular  cutting  edge;  a  small  knife,  the  cutting 
edge  of  which  had  every  appearance  of  grinding  ;  an  adze-shaped  im- 
plement from  Cissbury,  and  two  or  three  partly-worked  spear-  and 
arrow-heads,  one  example  being  interesting,  as  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  its  being  discarded. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  then  read  a  Paper  by  Mr.  R.  Olirer  Heslop, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Correspondent  of  the  Association,  on  "The 
Roman  Wall  Pilgrimage  of  1906,''  which  is  printed  at  p.  269.  To 
illustrate  the  paper,  Mr.  Forster  showed  a  large  series  of  photographs 
of  the  remains  of  the  Wall,  and  particularly  of  the  stations  of  Cilumum, 
Borcovicus,  Aesica,  and  Amboglanna. 

Wednbsdat,  Dbcbmbeb  12th,  1906. 
C.  H.  OoMPTON,  Esq.,  Vice-Pbbsidbnt,  in  the  Chaib. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Tooker  read  a  paper  on  "  Waltham  Abbey :  its  Architecture 
and  Elarly  History,''  which  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of  lantern- 
slides,  showing  views  not  only  of  Waltham  and  the  details  of  its  archi- 
tecture, but  also  of  similar  work  at  Durham,  Lindisfame,  and  Dun- 
fermline. Mr.  Tooker  combatted  the  riew  of  the  late  Professor  Free- 
man, that  in  the  existing  structure  at  Waltham  we  have  the  nave  of 
Harold's  church,  and  supported  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  present 
building  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  wife  of 
Henry  I,  to  whom  Waltham  was  granted  by  her  husband. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Clift  was  inclined  to  put  the 
date  of  the  building  as  late  as  about  1120,  but  Mr.  Tooker  argued  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  date.  Mr.  Forster  referred  to  the  connection  be- 
tween Waltham  and  Durham,  especially  through  Prior  Turgot,  who 
was  a  friend  of  St.  Margaret,  Matilda's  mother,  and  probably  of 
Matilda  hersell  In  1107  he  became  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
resemblance  of  Dunfermline  to  Durham  and  Waltham  may  be  due  to 
his  influence. 
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EXOAYATIONS  AT  HOLM  CULTRAM   AbBBT,   CuMBBRLAKD. 

On  p.  139  of  the  present  Volume  there  appears  a  note  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Baxter,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Holm  Cultram,  on  discoveries  recently  made 
in  connection  with  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Baxter  has  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us  the  following  further  information. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  excavations  at  Holm  Oultram  Abbey  in 
February  last,  eastward  of  the  existing  church,  revealed  a  doorway  of 
Early  English  design,  a  portion  of  the  old  northern  wall,  and  adjoining 
it  immediately  west  of  the  doorway  a  large  foundation  stone,  on  which 
evidently  a  base  of  the  tower  rested.  It  was  conjectured  that  the 
doorway  led  into  the  Chapter-house,  though  local  tradition  was  against 
the  theory,  and  that  the  base  represented  the  extreme  north-eastern 
end  of  the  tower.  On  these  suppositions  nave,  crossing,  and  transepts 
were  thrown  back  west  of  a  line  drawn  transversely  from  this  base. 
Further  excavations  in  October  have,  however,  disposed  of  this  theory, 
and  have  clearly  established  the  position  of  the  tower  absolutely  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  building ;  while  its  position  relatively  to  nave  and 
transept  on  the  one  side,  and  the  eastern  limb  of  the  church  on  the 
other,  has  been  determined  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactitude. 

Immediately  east  of  the  doorway  the  true  north-eastern  base  of  the 
tower  has  been  unearthed  at  a  point  11  ft.  3  in.  from  the  previous  base, 
and  in  exact  line  with  it.  Fortunately,  enough  masonry  remains  to 
convey  a  fairly  accurate  impression  of  the  strength  of  the  original 
bases,  which  would  presumably  be  built  after  one  design,  with  close 
correspondence  as  regards  size,  thickness,  and  supporting  pUlars, 
though  rigid  uniformity  might  not  be  preserved  in  details  of  moulding 
and  ornamentation.  The  length  of  the  discovered  base  is  13  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  breadth,  including  thickness  of  wall,  would  be  approximately 
9  ft.  The  foundation  course  is  a  large  stone  slab,  and  its  projecting 
edges  form  a  step,  of  which  more  anon.  The  blocks  above  it,  sloping 
gently  upwards,  are  carefully  moulded  at  the  edges,  and  are  firmly 
bound  with  mortar  and  chippings  of  oyster-shell.  Some  sheila  were 
found  imbedded  in  their  entirety  in  the  mortar.  This  curious  circum- 
stfl^nce,  carrying  us  back  tQ  thirteenth-century  times,  gives  rise  to 
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interesting  conjectures  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  oyster- 
beds  at  some  easily-accessible  point  on  the  western  coast ;  and  it  draws 
oar  attention*  to  an  article  of  diet  which  had  its  place,  possibly  on  high 
occasions,  in  the  monastic  bill  of  fare. 

In  conjunction  with  the  pier  resting  on  this  base,  there  have  been 
three — if  not  more — engaged  shafts.  Two  broken  contiguous  shafts 
are  still  standing  on  the  pier-base ;  and  at  a  distance  from  them,  in 
singular  isolation  at  a  point  higher  up  in  the  base,  is  the  base  of 
another.  So  much  for  the  structure.  As  regards  measurements,  the 
distance  between  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  bases  is  11  ft. 
3  in.,  as  already  indicated,  and  so  the  extreme  length  of  the  space 
covered  by  the  tower,  reckoning  each  base  at  13  ft.  9  in.,  will  be 
approximately  38  ft.  We  know  from  ancient  sources  that  the  tower 
was  38  ft.  in  width,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  square  at  its 
foundation.  Midway  between  the  bases  is  the  doorway  previously  dis- 
oovered,  set  in  a  wall  built  across  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  southern 
opening  of  the  north  transept. 

On  the  analogy  of  other  Cistercian  buildings,  we  may  expect  the 
ritual  choir  to  have  been  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  transversely  from 
this  doorway  ;  but  wh7re  the  monastic  portion  of  the  church  terminated 
westward,  and  how  many  bays  of  the  western  limb  would  have  to  be 
included,  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  size  of  the  whole  building 
and  on  architectural  grounds.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  fifth 
column  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave  marks  the  point,  as  it  differs  in 
plan  from  the  others.^  At  Furness  Abbey,  which,  like  Holm  Cultram, 
had  a  nave  of  nine  bays,  the  division  was  at  the  sixth  pier  from 
the  west. 

We  have  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  ritual  choir  occupied  part  of  the  crossing,  and  extended  west  of  it. 
In  the  old  Parish  Register  (1580  to  1597)  Edward  Mandeville,  the 
Vicar,  states  that  in  1590,  **  In  the  xiiij  day  of  May  there  fell  out  of  the 
foit  of  the  steeple  vaulte,  over  above  the  poulepoit,  thre  great  stons 
w^h  braste  the  stalle  where  I  use  to  sitt,  and  some  part  of  Chambers 
stall  and  a  ledge  of  the  communion  table."  There  is  also  the  evidence 
of  a  document,  circa  1600,  quoted  in  a  previous  note,  that  "the  steeple, 
being  nineteen  fathoms,  stood  upon  the  chancel." 

Five  feet  east  of  the  centre  line  of  the  crossing,  and  186  ft  from  the 
western  doorway,  is  the  step  above  referred  to.  Can  this  step  be  the 
entrance  to  the  presbytery  or  sacrarium  1  Such  an  arrangement  was 
usual  in  unaltered  Cistercian  churches,  and  is  found  at  KirkstaU  and 

^  "Some  Records  of  a  Cistercian  Abbey,"  by  the  Rev.  O.  E.  Qillbanks,  MJL 
p.  81. 
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Famess.  At  both  these  places  the  eastern  limb  is  short — in  each  case 
the  internal  length  is  about  double  the  internal  width — and  without 
aisles ;  and  the  same  may  have  been  the  original  plan  heoe.  There  is, 
however,  one  difficulty  in  the  way — the  probable  size  of  the  eastern 
limb.  Starting  from  this  step^  we  must  remember  that,  according  to 
Purdy's  measurement  of  the  old  Abbey,  there  are  93  ft.  still  needed  to 
complete  the  building — considerably  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  an 
eastern  limb  of  the  proportions  yre  find  at  Kirkstall  and  Furness.  The 
total  length  of  the  Abbey  is  stated  to  have  been  279  ft.,  and  the  step, 
as  has  been  shown,  is  186  ft.  from  the  western  doorway.  The  northern 
wall  also,  as  further  excavations  have  proved,  still  continues  some  80  ft. 
from  the  step  to  a  point  close  to  the  churchyard  hedge ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  think,  judging  by  the  raised  appearance  of  the  surface  in  the 
adjoining  field,  that  Furdy's  computation  is  correct.  The  Abbey,  as  a 
whole,  was  noted  for  its  great  length,  and  possibly  the  eastern  limb 
did  not  conform  to  the  usual  Cistercian  type.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  further  excavations  which  are  to  be  made  will  lead  to 
absolute  certainty,  and  to  the  production  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  build- 
ing from  western  doorway  to  high  altar. 

Thb  Roman  Military  Station  at  Nbwbtead,  nkar  IVIelrosb. 

The  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
have  been  carried  on  with  great  success  during  the  past  year.  The 
work  done  in  1905,  in  exploring  the  fortifications,  produced  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  wall,  and  this  year  a  well-preserved  fragment  of 
the  actual  wall  has  been  found,  showing  a  scarcement  course  of  sand- 
stone blocks,  lying  on  a  heavy  foundation  of  cobbles,  and  having  above 
it  at  least  two  courses  of  well-built  squared  masonry,  7  ft.  6  in.  in 
thickness.  In  clearing  the  ditch  of  the  early  fort  on  the  south,  coins  of 
Domitian  and  Vespasian  were  found  in  the  black  deposit  at  the  bottonai ; 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass  of  such  a  character  as  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  early  fort  is  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of 
Agricola. 

Within  the  fort,  the  area  east  of  the  Via  Princip<ili8  was  investigated, 
and  a  series  of  lines  of  buildings  discovered,  which  were  probably  the 
barracks  of  the  troops.  Each  block  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
eleven  small  huts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  intervening 
space,  the  huts  averaging  15  ft.  wide  by  30  ft.  deep.  The  most 
important  "find"  in  this  area  was  a  fine  bronze  vessel,  11  in.  high, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  modern  ewer,  with  an  elaborate  handle.  It  is 
of  a  type  well  known  in  Fompeii,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  first 
century  a.d.    It  dates  from  the  early  period  of  the  occupation  of  New- 
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stead,  the  division  wall  of  one  of  the  barrack  huts  having  been  built 
over  the  pit  in  which  it  lay. 

The  earth  has  been  removed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  Praetorium^ 
and  the  buildings  north  and  south  of  it  investigated.  To  the  south  of 
the  Praeiorium  lies  a  buttressed  storehouse  of  the  usual  type,  and  to 
the  south  of  this  is  a  large  square  courtyard  house,  believed  to  be  the 
commandant's  quarters.  North  of  the  PraeUyrium  is  a  second  buttressed 
storehouse,  with  traces  of  a  large  building  beyond,  now  almost  ob- 
literated. Here  a  well,  19  ft.  in  depth,  was  discovered,  in  which  were 
found  a  complete  Andemach  quern,  an  almost  perfect  mortcMriumy  and 
a  copper  kettle. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  Prcietorium  produced  evidence  that  it  had 
been  used  during  at  least  two  distinct  periods.  In  the  earlier  period 
the  building  followed  the  normal  type.  Next  to  the  Via  Principalis 
was  the  outer  courtyard,  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory.  Further  from 
the  entrance  was  an  inner  court,  on  the  west  side  of  which  were  the 
usual  five  chambers.  At  a  later  time  a  vault  or  strong-room  was  con- 
structed beneath  the  floor  of  the  central  chamber  or  Sacellum,  and  the 
level  of  the  court  was  raised.  The  line  of  pillars  on  the  south  side  of 
the  outer  court  was  thrown  forward,  and  there  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  whole  building  a  large  hall,  covering  the  Via  PriiicipaliSf  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  corners  of  the  buttressed  buildings  on  the 
north  and  south.  This  last  feature  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  in 
Britain,  but  it  occurs  in  several  forts  on  the  German  Limes.  Of  the 
coins  found  in  this  part,  the  earliest  is  a  legionary  denarius  of  Mark 
Antony,  the  latest  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  large  proportion 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  To  the  west  of  the  Praeiorium  is  a 
large  square  building,  lying  in  the  angle  between  the  Via  Quintatva 
and  the  road  leading  to  the  west  gate.  North  of  tliis  lies  a  still  unex- 
plored section,  probably  occupied  by  barracks. 

Towards  the  close  of  1905,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  line  of 
the  roads  issuing  from  the  fort  on  the  south,  the  workmen  came  on  a 
pit  of  no  great  depth,  which  contained  a  large  decorated  Samian  bowl, 
fragments  of  at  large  square  blue-glass  bottle,  and  some  burnt  bones. 
This  year  the  space  between  this  and  the  railway-cutting  (where  many 
pits  were  found  in  1840)  has  been  examined,  and  fourteen  pits  or  wells 
have  been  discovered,  varying  in  depth  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  In  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  deposit  in  these  pits  some  objects  of  great  interest 
were  found  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  These  include  an 
iron  helmet,  with  visor  attached,  the  headpiece  embossed  with  locks  of 
curling  hair,  and  the  visor  in  the  form  of  %  human  face,  like  that  of 
the  well-known  Bibchester  helmet;   a  brass  helmet,   embossed  with 
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figures  in  high  relief;  various  pieces  of  bronze  armour;  two  swords, 
30^  in.  and  30^  in.  long,  and  fire  spear-heads,  of  leaf-shaped  pattern  ; 
a  number  of  tools,  including  a  saw,  chisels,  gouges,  smith's  ton^s, 
hammers,  axes,  and  scythes;  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  metal  and 
wooden  objects,  including  twenty-nine  hub-rings  of  chariots,  two 
chariot-wheels,  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the  felloes  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
ash  rimmed  with  iron,  and  the  hubs  of  elm  bushed  with  iron,  and  an 
oak  bucket  with  its  iron  handle  and  mountings ;  a  certain  amount  of 
Samian  and  other  ware ;  and  two  complete  querns  of  Andemach  stone, 
with  their  spindles  and  iron  mountings. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  "  finds"  will  be  made,  if  funds  are  forth- 
coming. In  the  interior  of  the  fort  a  small  area  on  the  north-west  and 
the  defences  on  the  west  side  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  To  the  west  of 
the  fort  lies  an  annex,  in  which  there  is  now  being  uncovered  the  site 
of  a  large  well-built  building,  probably  the  baths.  To  the  east,  work 
now  in  progress  has  brought  to  light  a  large  ditch  running  north  and 
south,  evidently  defending  another  annex.  To  the  north,  there  remain 
to  be  dealt  with  the  defences  of  the  fort  and  the  approach  to  the 
Tweed,  in  connection  with  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  the 
site  of  the  bridge  crossing  the  river,  the  starting-point  of  the  road  that 
leads  northward  through  Lauderdale  and  Inveresk,  and  onward  to  the 
forts  of  the  Antonine  WalL 

Thb  Roman  Antiquities  Oomhittee  fob  Yorkshibe. 

A  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  at  Leeds  on  December  8th, 
when  the  work  done  during  the  year  was  reported  by  Dr.  Bodington. 
In  addition  to  the  visit  to  the  Roman  road  on  Blackstone  Eklge,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  a  survey  has  been  made  of  the  Adel  camp, 
and  the  Roman  foundation  at  Middleham  has  been  carefully  cleared 
and  planned ;  excavations  have  also  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
wich  the  object  of  discovering  if  the  building  extended  further ;  but, 
unfortunately,  without  any  result ;  and  enquiries  have  been  made  into 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Roman  road  up  Wensleydale,  traces 
of  which  have  been  found  in  front  of  Bolton  Hall. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg  read  a  paper  on  the  Roman 
road  which  is  supposed  to  have  led  from  Manchester  to  Ilkley,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  remains  which  have  been  found  on  the  moors  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  and  Denholme.  At  one  point  on  Harden 
Moor  a  stretch  about  eighty  yards  long  still  remains,  but  whether  it 
forms  a  link  in  the  main  road,  or  is  part  of  a  branch  road,  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Mr.  R.  Carr  Bosanquet  gave  an  address  on  "  Some  Problems  in  the 
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History  of  Roman  Britain/'  With  regard  to  the  Roman  road  over 
Blackstone  Edge,  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  much  more  solid  piece 
of  Roman  engineering  than  one  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  provinces. 
The  worn  central  channel  indicated  that  heavy  traffic  had  been  con- 
veyed down  the  incline,  probably  by  means  of  pole-carts ;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  ingots  of  lead  had  been  found  on  Hayshawe  Moor 
near  Pateley  Bridge,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Roman  adminis- 
tration had  constructed  the  road  when  sanguine  about  the  possibilities 
of  lead-mining  in  the  Pennine  Range.  It  seemed  to  him  that  an 
explanation  of  the  great  time  the  military  camps  were  maintained  in 
the  district  was,  as  in  Derbyshire,  that  economic  interests  had  to  be 
guarded. 

Discovert  of  a  Roman  Pavement  at  Colchester. 

In  the  course  of  some  excavations  at  the  back  of  a  house  in  North  Hill, 
Colchester,  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman  pavement,  worked  in  a  highly 
decorative  design,  has  been  discovered.  The  colouring  of  the  teaaeros 
is  red,  orange,  black  and  white ;  and  the  design  shows  a  broad  border 
of  leaf-shaped  ornaments  enclosed  iii  contiguous  circles.  The  pave- 
ment probably  extends  for  some  distance  under  the  adjoining  premises 
but  this  portion  has  not  yet  been  excavated. 

Explorations  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Bush  for  the  following  note  : — In 
March,  1905,  workmen,  when  cutting  a  trench  in  a  field  at  the  north  end 
of  Lansdown,  unearthed  five  Roman  coins,  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
bones.  One  of  the  men  brought  these  to  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Grey,  who 
showed  them  to  me,  and  we  at  once  visited  the  site.  There  is  not 
anything  in  this  field  to  attract  attention,  but  in  the  next  are  low 
banks,  forming  very  irregular  inclosures,  within  which  moles  had  thrown 
up  bits  of  pottery.  After  talking  matters  over  with  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Winwood  and  Mr.  A.  Trice  Martin,  we  decided  to  cut  trenches 
through  these  banks  and  enclosures,  to  prove  the  ground,  having 
obtained  permission  of  the  owner,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blaythwayt,  and  the 
tenant,  Mr.  Banks. 

This  proving  the  ground  was  carried  out  in  the  following  June, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Grey  and  myself.  The  banks  were  made 
up  of  thin  flat  stones  to  within  three  inches  of  the  surface.  Within 
the  inclosures  the  depth  to  rock  was  about  15  in&  The  relics  un- 
earthed— bronze  and  iron  articles,  etc. — were  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  further  research,  and  an  Exploration  Fund  was 
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started.  About  a  fortnight's  work  was  carried  out  in  September,  and 
the  same  in  May  and  September  of  this  year.  Many  walls  have  been 
opened  up.  These,  in  nearly  all  cases,  are  about  9  ins.  under  the 
surface.  With  the  exception  of  one  building,  52  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a 
cross  wall,  all  are  irregular  in  plan,  and  vary  in  construction,  no 
mortar  or  cement  being  used.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  builder  has 
partially  destroyed  the  work  of  a  previous  one.  Owing  to  the  ground 
being  so  shallow,  there  is  generally  only  about  9  ins.  in  depth  of  wall 
standing,  The  floors  appear  to  have  been  of  pennant,  a  small  portion 
of  one  remaining  in  situ.  Several  portions  of  well- worked  pilasters 
have  been  met  with,  and  (amongst  a  variety  of  relics)  one  silver 
British  coin  and  165  Roman  coins,  covering  a  period  of  about  two  and 
a-half  centuries,  several  bronze  fibulse,  spoons,  armlets,  and  tweezers, 
iron  fibula,  styli,  cleats,  hobnails,  and  knife,  fragments  of  Samian 
ware,  and  a  quantity  of  various  pottery,  bone  pins,  quartzite  rubbers, 
etc.,  and  also  three  stone  (oolite)  coffins,  hewn  out  of  the  solid.  One 
contained  a  male  skeleton  (this  with  the  coffin  has  been  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Literary  Institution,  Bath),  and  the  other  two  females. 
There  were  also  three  human  skulls,  with  bones,  lying  alongside  the 
first  coffin,  three  further  skulls  with  bonus  in  a  heap,  and  one  other 
skull  with  Ijones  in  a  heap.  The  two  last  mentioned  were  evidently  a 
re-burial. 

Of  the  two  illustrations,  one  shows  the  cap  of  a  pilaster,  inverted, 
with  a  square  hole  at  one  end  for  the  spigot.  It  is  of  local  stone — 
oolite — as  is  also  the  stone  with  tha  bowl-shaped  depression.  Other 
similar  stones  were  met  with,  one  having  a  depression  on  both  sides. 
Presumably  these  were  used  for  grinding  or  pounding  purposes.  The 
other  illustration  is  of  a  bronze  brooch  (exact  size),  inlaid  with 
mosaics — a  white  foundation,  the  colours  being  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 
Rising  from  the  centre  is  a  stud,  half  an  inch  high.  A  few  of  the 
mosaics  are  missing,  and  so  is  the  pin ;  but  the  cheeks  for  it  and  the 
safety-catch  are  intact.  The  blocks  from  which  these  illustrations  are 
printed  belong  jointly  to — and  have  been  kindly  lent  by — the  Bath  and 
District  Branch  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  and  the 
Lansdown  Exploration  Fund. 

It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  explorations 
to  be  continued  in  1907. 

The  Inspectorship  of  Ancient  Monuments. 

The  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  at  the  meeting  held  in  July 
last,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Government  to  make  an  appoint^ 
ment  for  this  office,  in  accordance  with  the  Act.     Referring  to  this 
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resolution,  The  Times  gave  an  interesting  communication  from  a  cor- 
respondent.    From  this  we  extract  an  important  portion  : — 

"  The  office  of  inspector  was  created  by  the  Ancieut  MonumeDts  Protection  Act, 
1882.     That  measure  is  often  referred  to  as  Lord  Avebury's  Act,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  usefully  noted  that  Lord  Avebury  was  himself  presiding  over  the 
Congress  when  the  resolution  was  passed.     Under  the  terms  of  that  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  are  empowered  to  become  the  guardians  of  certain  scheduled 
monuments  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  their  several  owners  ;  and  provision 
was  made  fur  adding  other  monuments  of  a  like  nature  to  the  list.    The  Act  referred 
only  to  megalithic  remains,  but  by  a  subsequent  Act  (1900) -a  much  wider  interpre- 
tation was  given  to  the  expression  *'  ancient  monument,"  and  the  powers  of  the 
CommissionerB  were  made  to  extend  to  "  any  structure,  erection,  or  monument  of 
historic  or  architectural  interest,  or  any  remains  thereof,"  of  which  they  believe  the 
preeenration  to  be  "  a  matter  of  public  interest  by  reason  of  the  historic,  traditional, 
or  artistic  interest  attaching  thereto."    The  Commissioners  were  also  empowered  to 
become  the  owners  of  such  tnonuments,  acquiring  them  by  gift,  bequest,  or  purchase. 
Machinery  was  provided  to  enable  the  Commissioners  adeijuately  to    carry  out 
their  duties  as  protectors  of  the  monuments  thus  entrusted  to  their  care ;  and 
Clause  5  of  the  Act  lays  u|K)n  them  the  duty  of  appointing  "  one  or  mure  inspectun^ 
of  ancient  monuments,  whose  duty  it  shall  Vje  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
condition  of  such  monumentiv,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  same,"  and 
permits  them  to  award  *  such  remuneration  and  allowance  for  expenses  out  of  moneys 
provided   by   Parliament  as   may   be   determined '   by   the   Commissioners  of   the 
Treasury.     In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  clause,  the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers 
was  appointed  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death 
in  1900.  .   .  . 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  known  among  those  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
that  the  duties  of  inspector  are,  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  being  carried  out  by  a 
permanent  official  of  high  rank  in  the  department  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  regard 
the  present  agitation  as  in  any  way  an  expression  of  censure  upon  him  or  his  work. 
Indeed,  antiquaries  have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  valuable  aid  in  more 
than  one  case.  But  it  \a  being  asked,  and  may  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  an 
ordinary  Civil  servant,  a  great  deal  of  whose  time  and  energies  must  be  devoted  to 
other  sides  of  his  departmental  work,  is  the  best  man  to  occupy  the  position  of 
inspector,  or  is  the  type  of  man  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Act.  The 
oocupatioB  of  the  post  by  one  who  is  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  Office  of 
Works  would  seem  in  many  ways  to  be  desirable.  He  would  be  able  to  devote  more  of 
his  time  to  antiquarian  study  (an  ordinary  Civil  servant  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
devoted  more  than  a  limited  leisure  time  to  such  things),  and  he  would  bring  a 
greater  amount  of  independent  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Commissioners.  .  .  . 

For  some  years  pa«t  the  Office  of  Works  has  shown  itself  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  questions  of  this  nature,  and  successive  F'irst  Commissioners  have 
displayed  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  objects  which  the  Congress  of  Archteological 
Societies  has  in  view.  They  have  on  occasions  made  public  reference  to  the  limited 
extent  of  their  powers  for  securing  adequate  protection  for  places  of  historic  interest. 
It  may,  jierhaps,  be  respectfully  urged  that  they  might  yet  add  to  their  acoom- 
{tlishments,  if  they  would  take  note  of  the  resolution  of  the  Congress,  and  carry  out 
to  the  fuU  the  powers  which  they  already  possess." 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  views  so  ably 
i^xpressed  iu  Tlie  I'lviea, 
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The  Walls  of  Berwick. 

We  regret  to  hear  from  the  Rev.  James  King,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Berwick- on-T weed,  who  has  done  so  much  good  work    in 
this  connection,  that  the  Town  Council  of  Berwick  have  proposed  to 
sell  for  building  purposes  another  site  on  the  Edwardian  foundations, 
adjoining  the  section  purchased  by  the  nation,  and  are  now  only 
awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury — 
a  sanction  which  is  necessary  for  any  proposed  lease  of  ground  on  the 
ancient  walls.     There  exists  no  adequate  reason  for  further  demolition, 
and  the  proposed  erection  would  not  only  obscure  the  ancient  work, 
but  would  also  mar  the  beautiful  view  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
this  part  of  Berwick.     It  is  hoped  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  may 
bo  induced  to  withhold  their  sanction,  and  that  means  may  be  found 
to  prevent  this  continual  tampering  with  what  ought  to  be  a  national 
treasure. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Thirteenth  Volume  of  thr  New  Series  op  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Arch^ological  Association 
contains  three  Papers  read  at  the  Nottingham  Congress 
in  1906,  one  Paper  read  at  the  Weymouth  Congress, 
and  several  Papers  read  at  the  Evening  Meetings  during 
1907,  as  well  as  other  contributions,  some  of  which  deal 
with  special  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Association  to  Dorsetshire.  The  thanks  of 
the  Association  are  due  to  the  writers  of  these  Papers, 
and  particularly  to  the  President,  who  has  generously 
provided  so  large  a  number  of  illustrations  for  his  Paper 
on  the  '*  Norman  Architecture  of  Nottinghamshire,"  to 
the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
and  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux  for  the  loan  of  many  blocks, 
and  to  others  who  have  assisted  the  Association  in  the 
same  manner. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  hoped  that  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  make  the  present  and  future 
Volumes  of  the  Journal  of  a  standard  size  of  320  pages, 
but  that  ideal  has  proved  unattainable  for  the  present. 
On  better  consideration  it  has  been  thought  preferable 
to  vary  the  size  of  the  Parts  according  to  the  matter 
available,  and  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  Journal 
without  aiming  at  any  exact  quantity.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  this  respect  the  present  Volume  will  not  be  found 
deficient.  The  "Archaeological  Notes"  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  co-operation  of  members  is  invited,  in 
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order  that  this  section  may  be  made  as  complete  and 
interesting  as  possible. 

The  Congress  held  at  Weymouth  in  July,  1907,  was 
highly  successful,  and  its  archaeological  results  are  of 
some  importance.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
hold  thel  Congress  of  1908  at  Carlisle,  which  has  never 
been  visited  by  the  Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
members  attending  it  will  endeavour  to  make  their  visit 
an  occasion  of  real  archaeological  research.  The  Associa- 
tion is  now  happily  in  a  sound  Bnancial  position,  and  the 
membership  continues  to  increase  ;  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  need  for  careful  original  work  should  not  be 
forgotten,  in  order  that  its  present  high  position  may  be 
maintained. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death, 
during  1907,  of  two  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Winstone 
and  Mr.  Chalkley  Gould,  each  of  whom  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Association  that  the  loss 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude. 
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WALTHAM   ABBEY :   ITS   EARLY    HISTORY  V_y 
AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Bt  E.  G,  TOOKER,  Esa- 

(Bead  DeeeiAber  VHh,   IBOB.) 

E  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  the  little 

town  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Esfiex,  stands 

upon  a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical    site. 

The  town   derives  its   name   from    the 

Auguatinian  Abbey  established  there  by 

Henry  II,  as  part  of  the  penalty  imposed 

on  him  by  the  Church  for  his  complicity 

in  the  murder  of  Becket ;  but  though  the  building,  of 

which  the  existing  structure  formed  part,  was  then  used 

as  the  Abbey  Church,  its  architectural  features  are  of  a 

day  prior  to  that  of  Henry  Plantagenet.     Its  precise  age 

and  the  identity  of  its   builder  have  been    matters    of 

controversy  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Although  the  place  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Prior 
Lawrence,  of  Durban),  who  was  born  at  Waltham,  the 
earliest  actual  writing  we  have  on  the  subject  is  by  a 
man  whose  name  we  do  not  know.  At  some  period 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  hut  cer- 
tainly subsequent  to  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1154,  this 
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unknown  author  wrote  the  tract  called  De  Inventione 
Sanctae  Cruds  nostrae  in  Monte  Acuta,  et  deductione 
ejusdem  apud  Waltham.  In  this  tract  he  tells  us  very 
little  about  himself,  but  from  what  he  does  say  we  can 
gather — 

(1)  That  he  was  a  canon  of  the  College  of  Secular 
Clergy,  which  was  founded  by  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl 
Godwin,  when  the  estate  of  Waltham  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

(2)  That  he  entered  the  college  as  a  boy,  and  was  a 
canon  in  the  year  II44,  when  the  canons'  houses  were 
burned  down  during  the  course  of  some  private  warfare 
between  two  rival  noblemen — Count  Geoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

(3)  That  he  was  expelled  with  his  fellow-canons  in 
1177,  when  Henry  IT  established  in  their  place  a  monas- 
tery of  Augustinian  Canons  Regular. 

It  was  after  this  expulsion  that  he  wrote  his  tract. 
Amidst  much  that  is  legendary,  mythical,  and  super- 
natural, he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  about  Waltham 
which  wears  a  certain  aspect  of  truth,  in  these  combined 
characteristics  not  differing  at  all  from  most  of  the  monkish 
historians  of  that  day. 

When  Canute,  he  says,  was  King  over  the  English,  a 
great  nobleman  named  Tovi  owned  the  estate  of  Waltham, 
which  he  described  as  a  beautiful  place,  surrounded  by 
dense  woods,  through  which,  amidst  pleasant  fertile 
meadows,  flowed  the  River  Lea,  a  fine  stream  abounding 
with  fish ;  and  the  place,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  con- 
veniently near  to  London.  This  Tovi,  he  tells  us,  owned 
vast  property  and  estates  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was 
high  in  favour  with  the  King,  under  whom  he  held  the 
office  of  Staller,  a  post  of  much  dignity  and  profit  in 
those  days.  On  an  estate  of  his  in  Somerset,  which  in 
Norman  times  was  called  Montacute,  but  which  was 
known  to  the  Saxons  as  Lutegarsbury,  there  was  found 
in  a  miraculous  way  a  wonderful  cross,  which  is  described 
as  of  workmanship  too  marvellously  skilful  to  be  human. 
As  a  sort  of  shrine  for  this  treasure,  Tovi  built  a  church 
at  Waltham,  and  there  set  up  the  cross,  which  became 
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the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham,  and  was  the  subject  of  many 
legendary  stories  in  after-days. 

But  according  to  the  tale,  it  was  not  Tovi  who  chose 
Waltham  as  the  resting-place  of  the  Holy  Cross.  That 
choice  was  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  direct  miraculous 
indication  of  the  Divine  Will.  Waltham  its  owner  re- 
garded merely  as  a  hunting-seat :  its  woods  were  full  of 
boars  and  other  wild  animals,  and  Tovi  loved  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  He  did  not  dream  of  sending  the  cross 
there;  he  would  send  it  where  it  could  be  seen  by 
admiring  throngs  :  to  the  peats  of  the  great  bishoprics,  to 
Canterbury,  to  Winchester,  to  Glastonbury,  and  to  the 
metropolis  itself.  For  this  purpose  it  was  placed  upon  a 
wagon,  to  which  were  harnessed  twelve  yoke  of  red  oxen 
and  twelve  milk-white  cows,  all  gaily  decorated  with 
such  trappings  as  were  suitable  te  a  triumphal  car.  But 
notwithstanding  that  the  drivers  were  provided  with 
goads,  and  that  men  pushed  lustily  behind,  the  wagon 
could  not  be  got  to  move.  Thereupon  Tovi  altered  his 
plans  :  he  would  send  the  cross  to  Reading,  his  favourite 
seat ;  he  would  build  a  church  there,  and  endow  it  with 
valuable  estates.  Once  more  a  start  was  attempted,  but 
the  wagon  was  still  immovable.  Then  Tovi  thought  of 
Waltham,  where  he  had  just  commenced  to  build  an 
humble  cottage.  It  was  enough  :  the  wagon  started 
off  with  a  rush,  and  the  oxen,  instead  of  drawing  the 
vehicle,  were  drawn  after  it.^ 

So  runs  the  tale.  It  is,  of  course,  mere  legend,  but  its 
mythical  character  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  credi- 
bility of  everything  the  writer  says.  It  was  handed 
down  to  him  from  a  former  age ;  and  he,  writing  at  a  period 
when  such  a  thing  as  the  higher  criticism  was  unknown, 
believed  it  implicity. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  De  Inventione,  Tovi  en- 
dowed his  new  church  with  valuable  estates,  and  enriched 
it  with  costly  gifts,  his  wife  Githa  contributing  jewels, 

^  Possibly  the  story  is  an  imitation  of  the  well-known  legend  which 
tells  how  Durham  came  to  be  chosen  as  the  resting-place  of  St.  Guth- 
bert.  "  Vehiculum,  quo  sacri  corporis  theca  ferebatur,  ulterius  pro- 
mo veri  non  poterat  .  .  .  Veluti  mons  quidam  mansit  immota/' 
Symeon.,  IlisL  Dunelm.  EccL,  III,  i. 

1'^ 
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ornaments,  and  precious  stones.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Athelstan  in  the  possession  of  Waltham,  and  also 
apparently  in  the  office  of  Staller,  but  (says  our  author) 
"  degenerating  from  the  shrewdness  and  wisdom  of  his 
father,  the  son,  lost  much  of  what  was  his,  and  among 
other  things  Waltham." 

It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  probable  truth  or  falsity  of  this  history  of 
the  early  times  of  Waltham.  It  is  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  legendary  and  mythical,  and  the  chronological 
accuracy  of  the  writer  is  open  to  question.  He  wrote 
largely  from  hearsay,  and  had  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged  ;  but  as  his  general  statement  that  Tovi  built  a 
church  at  Waltham  has  been  accepted  by  our  best  his- 
torians, we  may  take  the  rest  of  his  story  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

In  the  days  that  followed  we  get  upon  surer  ground. 
The  death  of  Canute,  the  great  Dane  who  from  a  pagan 
tyrant  became  a  wise  and  beneficent  Christian  monarch, 
occurred  in  1035.  A  few  years  of  lawlessness  under  his 
two  worthless  sons  sufficed  to  bring  the  Danish  rule  in 
England  to  an  end,  and  resulted  in  the  recall  of  the 
exiled  heir  of  the  old  royal  house  of  Cerdic  the  Saxon. 
This  was  in  1042.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Freeman  that  opposition  to  the  succession  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  by  a  Danish  party  in  the  kingdom,  in  which 
possibly  Athelstan,  the  son  of  Tovi,  joined,  may  have 
been  the  actual  cause  of  the  loss  of  his  position  and 
estates.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  this  opposi- 
tion brought  ruin  upon  many. 

However  this  may  be,  Waltham  had  certainly  come, 
under  Edward,  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
conferred  upon  Harold,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  saintly 
King.  From  that  period  the  story  of  the  place  becomes 
of  national  and  historic  importance,  owing  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  heroic  but  ill-fated  champion  of  the  Saxon 
cause.  At  what  precise  date  Harold  came  into  possession 
of  the  estate  of  Waltham  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  at  any 
rate  it  would  be  subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  father, 
Earl  Godwin,  in  1053 ;  and,  according  to  the  writer  of 
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the  De  Inventioiie^  he  took  prompt  measures  to  improve 
upon  and  enlarge  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  founded 
by  Tovi.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the 
original  foundation  nor  that  of  Harold  was  in  any  sense 
whatever  of  a  monastical  order.  Tovi  appointed  two 
priests  to  minister  to  the  services  of  his  church.  Harold 
founded  a  secular  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  eleven 
canons. 

This  is  important,  as  many  people  speak  of  Waltham 
Abbey  as  if  it  was  always  such,  and  several  eminent 
writers  have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  even  in  modern 
times.  These  secular  canons,  however,  were  not  monks  : 
they  were  under  no  vows,  but  were  ordained  clergymen, 
living  together  on  common  estates  set  apart  for  their 
maintenance,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  they  were 
usually  married  men.  The  system  never  became  popular 
in  England  with  pious  founders  of  post-Conquest  times, 
but  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  Harold,  who  was 
not  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  monks,  and  who  pro- 
bably had  during  his  continental  travels  formed  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  secular  colleges,  which  in 
Germany  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  were  there 
conducted  with  a  system  of  discipline  and  good  order  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  monastic  institutions  of  his 
own  land.^ 


^  The  Danish  invasions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  had  reduced 
English  monasticism  to  a  low  ebb,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties,  where  it  had  become  practically  extinct.  Many 
monasteries  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  others  had  in  process  of  time  been 
converted  into  secular  colleges,  as  at  Durham,  where  the  married 
canons  were  not  ejected  till  1083,  and  at  Beverley,  which  remained  a 
secular  foundation.  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwald  did  much  during 
the  tenth  century  to  restore  monastic  life  and  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  but  their  work  was  done  mainly  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
married  priests  seem  to  have  been  common  in  England  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII ;  even  Aldhune,  the  last  Bishop  of  Chester-le-Street  and 
first  of  Durham,  seems  to  have  been  a  married  man.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Harold  could  not  have  filled  his  new  foundation  with 
monks  without  resorting  to  Normandy,  and  it  may  be  that  the  secular 
college  was  considered  a  more  characteristically  English  form  of 
foundation. 

While  post-Conquest  founders  generally  preferred  regular  to  secular 
clergy,    many  great  secular  foundations  survived  from  Saxon  times, 
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Having,  accordingly,  laid  his  plans  for  the  foundation 
of  an  establishment  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  that  of 
Tovi,  Harold  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  church, 
which  in  its  proportions  should  be  commensurate  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  his  projected  scheme.  When  was 
this  church  built  ?  We  have  no  exact  information,  but 
we  can  fairly  arrive  at  the  date  of  its  consecration  by 
means  of  the  names  of  the  personages  stated  to  have 
been  present  at  the  ceremony.  These  we  learn  from  the 
author  of  the  De  Inventione. 

According  to  this  account,  the  church  was  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Kinsige,  of  York,  as  (says  the  Waltham 
writer)  **  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  vacant."  Here  we 
have  a  statement  not  strictly  accurate  :  Stigand  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  this  date ;  but,  owing  to 
the  deposition  of  the  Pope  under  whom  he  was  appointed, 
he  was  not  considered  canonical  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  ;  and  this  may  possibly  account  for  the  state- 
ment, here  made  by  a  clerical  writer,  that  the  See  was 
vacant.  The  death  of  Archbishop  Kinsige  took  place  in 
December,  1060,  which  seems  to  fix  that  year  as  the 
latest  during  which  Harold's  church  can  have  been  con- 
secrated. Amongst  the  great  nobles  present  was  Aelfgar, 
Earl  of  Mercia,  to  which  position  he  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Leofric,  in  1057.  Thus  we  can  limit 
the  date  of  the  consecration  to  between  1057  and  1060. 

But,  by  the  same  process,  we  can  get  nearer  still. 
Among  the  Bishops  present  was  Aethelric  of  Selsey,  who 
was  consecrated  in  1058.  Another,  Gisa  of  Wells,  was 
only  nominated  to  his  bishopric  in  1060.  The  Feast  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross — certainly  the  most 
probable  day  on  which  the  consecration  would  take  place 
— was  May  3rd  ;  moreover,  the  Waltham  writer  says 
that  the  King,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
dedication,  stayed  until  after  the  octave,  and  then  left  to 
keep  Pentecost  at  Winchester.  Bishop  Stubbs  points 
out  that,  assuming  the  consecration  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  3rd,  the  octave  would  be  the  10th  of  May,  and 

notably  Old  St.  Paul's,  Wells  Cathedral,  and  the  great  Minsters  of 
York,  Beverley,  and  Southwell.  The  Augustinians  themselyes  were 
not  regarded  as  monks  by  the  stricter  orders. 
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the  only  year  about  this  time  in  which  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  10th  of  May  was  Whit  Sunday  was  the  year 
1060.  This  seems  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  the 
consecration  of  Harold's  church  took  place  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  1060 ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises,  What 
portion,  if  any.  of  that  church  remains  in  the  building 
which  to-day  stands  on  this  ancient  site  ?  Canon  Green- 
well,  of  Durham,  says,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Guide  Book 
of  that  famous  cathedral : — 

"Mr.  Freeman  has  ably  argued  that  Waltham  was 
built  by  Harold.  Other  authorities,  however,  place  it 
later,  and  after  the  building  of  Durham,  to  which  time 
the  existing  remains  at  Waltham  would  seem  to  attach 

I  may  add  to  this  that  Professor  Freeman  further 
says,  "  that  there  is  both  architectural  and  documentaiy 
evidence'*  in  support  of  his  own  argument.  With  this  in 
our  minds,  let  us  examine  these  remains  at  Waltham, 
and  see  whether  Professor  Freeman's  contentions  can  be 
borne  out. 

Entering  by  the  west  door,  built  into  the  tower,  and 
passing  through  a  very  beautiful  doorway  of  fourteenth- 
century  work,  which  formed  part  of  the  western  fa9ade 
before  the  tower  was  built,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
church.  There  is  at  first  a  feeling  of  disappointment :  it 
looks  so  small,  the  east  end  so  flat,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  carry  the  eye  forward  to  something  beyond,  as  is  the 
case  in  those  churches  where  the  choir,  half  hidden  by  its 
screen,  seems  to  impart  a  greater  feeling  of  impressive- 
ness,  and  a  sense  of  a  more  fitting  proportion  in  the 
whole  work.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  torso,  a  body 
without  head  or  limbs.  The  choir  is  gone,  the  transepts 
are  gone :  all  that  we  have  is  merely  the  nave.  It  is 
undoubtedly,  as  Professor  Freeman  says,  the  nave  of  an 
early-Norman  church ;  but  can  it  possibly  be  so  early  as 
to  be  of  pre-Conquest  date,  as  it  must,  if  it  is  the  build- 
ing of  Harold,  consecrated  in  1060  ? 

Let  us  examine  its  architecture  more  closely.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  western  bay  on  each  side,  this  nave  consists 
of  three  double  compartments,  divided  by  a  pilaster  and 
engaged  shaft,  which  runs  right  up  to  the  roof,  the  face 
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of  the  stonework  exhibiting  the  characteristic  of  fairly 
finely-jomted  masonry  throughout.  Each  compartment 
is  subdivided  by  a  pillar  with  plain  cushion  capital,  from 
which  spring  square-edged  arches  once  recessed,  and 
having  the  chevron  or  zigzag  moulding,  single  on  the 
face  of  the  outer  member,  and  double  on  that  of  the 
inner  :  which  latter  has  the  same  ornament  continued  on 
its  soffit.  Over  the  arches  is  a  hood-mould  or  label, 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  billets. 

The  western  bays  on  each  side  have  been  much  muti- 
lated, and  the  entire  character  of  their  architecture 
spoiled  by  an  attempt,  which  was  made  in  1377,  to  con- 
vert the  whole  arcade  to  one  of  Gothic  style.  The 
Norman  arches  have  been  cut  away,  both  in  the  nave 
and  in  the  triforium,  and  pointed  arches  substituted. 
Fortunately,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  adjacent 
Norman  pillar  began  to  show  signs  of  giving  way,  and,  in 
fear  of  further  developments  in  that  direction,  the  vandal- 
istic  design  was  abandoned. 

Four  of  the  large  nave  pillars — i.e.,  two  on  each  side 
— are  enriched  in  a  manner  by  no  means  common  in 
England.  The  ornament  consists  of  a  sort  of  fluting, 
the  lines  of  one  opposite  pair  being  spiral ;  while  those 
on  the  other  are  in  the  form  of  a  chevron  or  zigzag. 

The  triforium  arches  spring  from  three  engaged  shafts 
built  across  the  soffit :  the  centre  one,  projecting  some- 
what, seems  purely  decorative.  There  is  a  very  shallow 
recessing  of  these  arches,  which  are  decorated  with  the 
zigzag,  this  ornament  appearing  also  on  the  angle ;  and  a 
billet-mould  runs  round  the  top  as  a  label.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  roof  of  the  aisle  being  above  the  top  of  the 
arches,  this  triforium  at  Waltham,  although  effective 
enough  in  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  nave,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  sham.  It  has  no  floor,  and  is  merely 
a  decorative  arrangement  of  the  wall  over  the  nave 
arcade. 

The  clerestory  consists  of  a  triplet  of  arches.  The  large 
arch  in  the  centre  is  opposite  the  rather  deeply- splayed 
window,  and  springs  from  a  small  shaft  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  graceful  column  consisting  of  four  clustered  shafts 
with  capitals  and  square  abacus.     This  arch  is  decorated 
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with  the  zigzag,  and  has  the  same  ornament  very  boldly 
carried  round  the  top  as  a  label.  The  small  arches  on 
either  side  are  square-edged ;  they  have  a  single  zigzag, 
and  whilst  the  inner  side  springs  from  the  same  clustered 
column  which  supports  the  centre  arch,  the  outer  side  is 
carried  straight  down  without  any  shafting  at  all. 

In  all  this  detail  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  we  have  here  a  nave  of  Early-Norman  work. 
But  how  early  ?  In  other  words,  how  far  do  its  features 
support  Professor  Freeman's  contention  that  there  is 
architectui-al  evidence  in  proof  of  the  proposition  that 
this  is  part  of  the  pre-Conquest  church  built  by  Harold  ? 

But  first,  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  beginnings  of 
Anglo-Norman  work.  Although  a  certain  amount  of 
Norman  feeling  may  have  at  an  early  date  crept  into, 
and  doubtless  influenced  locally,  the  primitive  Roman- 
esque architecture  prevailing  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Confessor,  yet  almost  all  writers,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  agree  that  the  first  pure  exponent  of  the  Norman 
style  in  this  country  was  Edward's  great  abbey  church 
at  Westminster,  of  which  practically  nothing  now  re- 
mains. That  church  (or  rather  the  choir  and  transept, 
being  the  only  parts  then  completed)  was  consecrated  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1065,  the  pious  founder  lying  on 
his  deathbed  in  his  palace  hard  by.  Writing  about  the 
year  1140  on  the  subject  of  this  building,  William  of 
Malmesbury  says: — "It  was  the  beginning  of  Norman 
architecture  in  England,  and  the  object  of  imitation  for 
English  architects  for  many  years." 

A  century  later,  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  it  as  of  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  work,  after  the  model  of  which  many 
other  churches  were  built. 

The  troubled  years  immediately  following  the  death 
of  Edward  and  the  conquest  of  England  by  Duke  William 
effectually  interrupted  the  progress  of  architecture  as 
well  as  of  the  other  arts  of  peace  ;  but  it  was  not  for  very 
long.  The  Norman  abbots  and  bishops,  men  of  culture 
and  of  ambition,  soon  began  to  regard  with  scorn  the 
small  and  simple  buildings  in  which  the  Saxons  were 
wont  to  listen  to  the  songs  and  services  of  Holy  Church. 
That  Church  herself,  too,  now  began  to  assume  a  charac- 
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ter  which  in  after-years  was  to  develop  into  that  of 
a  despotic  dictator  of  national  policy  and  the  ruler  of 
kings.  Temples,  therefore,  of  sufficient  magnificence 
were  required,  adequately  to  express  at  once  the  exalted 
ideals  of  her  prelates,  and  the  lofty  claims  they  had 
already  begun  to  put  forth  on  her  behalf.  Thenceforward 
rapid  strides  were  made  in  the  development  of  the  archi- 
tectural arts.  After  the  year  1100,  the  masonry  becomes 
more  finished  and  finer-jointed,  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments become  more  rich.  But  it  was  not  until  1120, 
when  the  chisel  took  the  place  of  the  axe  in  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor,  that  perfection  appeared  in  sight. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  examine 
some  other  places  in  England  where  the  work  of  the  Early- 
Norman  builder  still  remains ;  and  first,  because  earliest, 
the  old  chapel  in  the  crypt  under  the  Castle  at  Durham. 
Here  the  tall  columns  and  bell-shaped  capitals  with 
heavy  spirals  at  the  corners  give  the  work  a  classic 
appearance  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  simple  moulded 
bases,  the  square  chamfered  abaci,  and  the  wide  joints  of 
the  masonry  clearly  indicate  Early-Norman  work.  The 
date  of  it  is  about  1072.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  crypt  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen, 
founded  in  1066,  and  the  arches  and  vaulting  resemble 
part  of  the  side  aisles  at  Jumi^ges.  The  capitals  are 
very  like  some  which  occur  in  the  church  of  St.  George 
Bocherville,  near  Rouen,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  same  century.* 

Let  us  next  take  the  famous  old  Chapel  of  St.  John  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Here,  again,  the  characteristic 
features  are  well  defined.  The  whole  work  is  rugged  but 
compact,  massive,  and  of  a  stern  grandeur,  as  becomes  a 
fortress  church.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  typify  the  stark, 
stern  spirit  of  the  great  Conqueror,  at  whose  bidding  it 
arose.  In  its  features,  however,  there  is  a  marked  advance 
in  the  development  of  the  style.  Well-defined  arcades 
of  piers  and  arches  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles. 
Each  pillar  stands  on  a  bold,  square  plinth,  while  the 
capitals,  of  cushion  type,  are  voluted  at  the  corners,  and 

1  Coinpreliensive  Guide  to  ilie  County  of  DurJuim,  by  J.  R.  Boyle, 
F.S.A.,  1892,  p.  169. 
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have  upon  their  faces  what  is  known  as  the  Tau  cross,  a 
sure  characteristic  of  early  work.  The  masonry  is  wide- 
joined.     The  date  of  this  Chapel  is  1081. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Norman  work  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  of  St.  Albans,  i.e.,  everything  eastward 
of  the  first  bay,  counting  from  the  west.  A  plainness, 
amounting  to  severity,  is  stamped  upon  this  work.  Great 
masses  of  wall,  recessed  at  the  angles,  take  the  place  of 
piers.  There  are  no  capitals,  a  projecting  course  of  brick- 
work serving  to  support  the  arch,  though  at  some  later 
period  a  kind  of  capital  was  formed  on  each  of  the 
two  easternmost  piers  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the 
pier  below.  The  arches  are  square-edged,  twice-recessed, 
and  without  sculptured  ornamentation  of  any  kind ;  the 
triforium  also  is  of  the  plainest — large  round-headed 
openings  without  ornaments  or  shafts,  the  sides  being 
widely  splayed.     The  date  is  about  1080. 

Lastly,  let  us  pass  to  Winchester,  where  the  north 
transept  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  St.  Albans,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later.  Here,  in  the  triforium,  are  plain 
square-edged  arches,  not  recessed,  shafts  with  very  simple 
cushion  capitals,  and  very  wide-jointed  masonry. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  these  places — all  of 
them  of  post-Conquest  date — is  there  anything  in  the 
architectural  features  that  resemble  in  any  way  those 
of  Walt  ham  nave ;  and  we  may  agree  with  Bishop  Stubbs, 
who  says,  '*  It  is  not  probable  that  his  (Harold  s)  architect 
would  be  forty  or  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the  other 
builders  of  the  age.*'  Even  in  Normandy  itself,  at  this 
early  period  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
architecture  which  was  substantially  in  advance  of  our 
own.  At  the  present  day  there  is  very  little  left  there 
of  the  buildings  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  One  of  the  few,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  is  the  ruined  abbey-church  at  Jumi^ges : 
where  we  find  the  style  very  plain,  the  masonry  wide- 
jointed,  the  arches  square-edged  and  without  ornament 
of  any  kind,  and  the  windows  below  the  gable  set  flush 
with  the  wall.  The  top  stages  of  the  towers  are  pro- 
bably a  little  later.  The  church  was  consecrated  in 
1067. 
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We  will  now  return  to  Waltham,  and  glance  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  south  aisle.     Here,  on  the  interior 
side,  we  have  a  round  arch,  recessed  in  three  orders,  the 
second  of  which  bears  the  chevron  or  zigzag.     It  is  sup- 
ported on  shafts  with  capitals  and  bases,  and  in  these 
details  difters  entirely  from  the  windows  of  the  very  early 
Norman  style,  which  were  without  shafts  and  the  arches 
of  which  were  not  recessed.     The  exterior  shows  similar 
detail,    but    has   a   hood-mould    ornamented   with    the 
billet  over  the  arch ;  this  latter  is  now  much  worn  away. 
A  stringcourse,  ornamented   with   the   saw-tooth,    runs 
underneath.      The  very   early   Anglo-Norman  windows 
were  set  flush  with  the  outer  wall,  and  sometimes  were 
not  glazed.      They  had  no  side-shafts,  and  no  defined 
ornamentation  over  the  arch.     We  must  not,  however, 
place  too  much  reliance  upon  windows  as  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  wall  in  which  they  appear,  as  very  often  the 
fenestration  was  altered  or  reconstructed  at  subsequent 
periods. 

To  return  to  Professor  Freeman's  contention  :  **  I  see  at 
Waltham,"  he  says,  **  an  Early-Norman  church,  which  one 
would  doubtless,  at  first  sight,  place  after  the  Conquest ; 
but  which  I  see  no  improbability,  backed  as  we  are  by 
such  strong  historical  arguments,  in  placing  a  few  years 
before." 

The  historical  arg^uments  I  shall  refer  to  presently. 
In  the  meantime,  what  can  we  deduce  from  the  archi- 
tectural  evidence  ?  We  have  seen  the  recessed  arches, 
with  the  chevron  ornament,  not  only  on  the  faces  but  on 
the  angles  also— features  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  the 
existing  examples  of  very  Early-Norman  work.  We  have 
seen  the  billet  used  freely  on  the  labels,  and  the  billet 
was  not  used  as  an  ornament  before  the  year  1100.^  We 
have  seen,  too,  the  shafted  window  in  the  south  aisle, 
with  its  recessed  orders,  its  billeted  label,  and  its 
chevroned  arch — all  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the 
post-Conquest  years.  But  more  signiBcant  than  all  is 
the  character  of  the  masonry  at  Waltham,  which,  as 
regards  its  being  wide-  or  fine-jointed,  is  the  one  crucial 

^  This  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  but  there  is  some  dispute 
on  the  point,  and  the  question  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  Paper. 
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test  which  tells  the  diflference  between  the  architecture 
of  the  eleventh  century  and  that  of  the  twelfth.  Can 
we,  in  the  face  of  this,  say  that  here  we  have  a  pre- 
Conquest  church  ? 

"  But,"  says  Professor  Freeman — brushing  aside  the 
salient  features  of  the  architecture  with  the  remark  that, 
though  effective,  it  is  still  simple  and  almost  rude — *'  we 
can  place  it  as  built  before  the  Conquest,  backed  as  we 
are  by  such  strong  historical  arguments." 

Upon  what  are  these  historical  arguments  based  ? 
Simply  upon  the  writings  of  two  local  historians  :  one 
the  author  of  the  De  Inventioiie,  the  other  a  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Waltham,  who  wrote  the  Vita  Haroldi  some- 
where about  the  year  1205  ;  and  also  upon  one  sentence 
from  the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  confirming 
Harold's  grant  of  lands  to  his  new  foundation. 

First,  as  to  the  De  Inventione.  It  was  written,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  some  period  after  1177.  In  the  course 
of  his  story  the  writer  says  that  Harold,  after  getting  • 
possession  of  the  estate  of  Waltham,  built  a  new  church 
from  the  foundations — ecclesiam  a  fundamentis  construe- 
tarn.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  everywhere  {un- 
dique)  overlaid  with  metal  plates,  and  that  the  capitals 
and  bases  of  the  columns  he  caused  to  be  decorated  with 
a  marvellous  variety  of  ornament  --ornare  fecit  mira  dis- 
tinctione  artijicis}  That  is  all  he  tells  us  as  to  the  archi- 
chitecture  of  Harold's  church.  How  does  it  tally  with 
what  we  have  ?  Although  there  are  some  marks,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  nails,  on  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the 
pillars,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  general  use  of  metal 
plates.  The  bases  of  the  pillars  are  without  ornament  of 
any  kind.  The  capitals  are  all  of  one  pattern,  and  that 
of  a  plain,  undeeorated  character.  The  arches  are,  no 
doubt,  ornamented ;  but,  as  with  the  capitals,  it  is  all  of 

^  There  i%  a  similar  vagueness,  and  perhaps  similar  exaggeration, 
about  Prior  Richard's  account  of  the  church  built  by  Wilfrid  at  Hex- 
ham in  684 — a  building  certainly  of  the  basilica  type.  "  Capitella 
columpnarum  .  .  .  .  et  arcum  sancluariiy  hystoriis,  et  ymaginibu8y  et 
variis  cadaturarum  Jlguris  ex  lapide  prominentibus  et  pic6ura7*um,  et 
colorum  grata  varietate  mirabilique  decore  decoravit." — History  of  the 
Church  oj  Hexham,  c.  iii.  Wilfrid,  it  must  be  remembered,  brought 
artificers  from  Gaul  and  Italv. 
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one  design.      Where   is   the  mira  distinctio  artifids  of 
the  Waltham  writer's  description  ? 

What  of  the  author  of  the  Vita  Haroldif  His  de- 
scription of  the  church  is  very  short,  and,  as  Professor 
Freeman  admits,  difl&cult  to  construe.* 

"  At  any  rate,"  says  the  Professor,  "  it  shows  that 
Harold  built  a  church  with  pillars  and  arches" — a  conclu- 
sion which  does  not  carry  us  very  far,  as  pillars  and 
arches  had  been  in  use  at  least  since  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian in  the  third  century.^  For  instance,  we  have  in  the 
ancient  crypt  at  Repton,  Derbyshire,  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  a  building  with  pillars  and  arches.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  seventh  century,  but  is 
more  probably  of  the  tenth,  when  a  new  church  was 
built,  the  old  one  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 

^  ^*' Jaciuntur  Jeatinato  eccleaie  amplioris  Jundamenta  .  8urguni 
parietes  .  columpwi  aublimes  .  distarUes  ah  invicem  parietes  .  areuuni 
aut  testudinum  emicidiis  mutuo  federuntur  .  Cidmen  impositum  aeris 
aJb  iatrogresais  plumbei  objective  laminia  :  variam  sedudit  intemperiemJ* 
—  Vita  Haroldif  edited  by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  London, 
1885. 

The  passage  is  certainly  very  obscure,  but.  the  gist  of  its  meaning 
seems  to  be :  "  The  foundations  of  a  larger  church  are  quickly  laid;  walls 
rise  (and)  high  columns  ;  the  walls,  standing  apart  from  one  another,  are 
joined  together  by  the  springing  of  arches  and  vaults.  The  roof  placed 
on  the  building,  of  brass  with  plates  of  lead  introduced  {plumbei  = 
plumbi)  so  as  to  form  a  contrast,  keeps  out  the  changes  of  the 
weather." 

We  hesitate  in  differing  from  so  good  an  authority  as  Br.  Birch, 
who  takes  aeris  as  the  genitive  of  aer  and  not  of  ctes,  and  translates 
'*  a  roof  of  leaden  plates  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather ;"  but  the  other  rendering  is  possible,  "  a  chequered  roof 
of  brass  and  lead  plates" — and  a  tradition  of  this  roof  may  be  the  real 
foundation  of  the  story,  given  by  the  author  of  the  De  InventionCy  of 
the  metal  plates  on  the  pillars. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  author  of  the  Vita  Haroldi  speaks  of  the  new 
building  as  nova  basilica, 

^  Richard  of  Hexham,  in  his  description  of  Wilfrid's  church,  says, 
*' parietes  autem  quadratis,  et  variis,  et  bene  politis  columpnis  suffultos, 

et  tribus  tahvla^is  distinctos erexif     Here  to^uZa^tM  evidently 

means  a  stage  or  storey — i,e.^  the  wall  consisted  of  arcade,  triforium, 
and  clerestory,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  basilica.  It  is  curious  that  a 
Roman  sculptured  stone,  found  at  Maryport  (Bruce,  Lapid.  Septentr., 
901),  gives  a  representation  of  a  wall  in  two  stages — an  arcade  of  large 
round  arches  and  an  upper  stage  of  smaller  round  arches,  there  being 
two  of  the  latter  to  each  bay  of  the  arcade. 
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If,  then,  the  Vita  Haroldi  shows  us  no  more  than  that 
Harold's  church  had  pillars  and  arches/  it  does  not  show 
us  very  much,  and  the  charter  of  the  Confessor  does  not 
show  us  any  more. 

"  Mona^terium  ad  laudem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
et  Sanctae  Cruds  construxity^  are  the  words  used  in  the 
document,  speaking  of  Harold.  This  only  tells  us  that 
he  built  a  church — if,  that  is  to  say,  we  take  it  that 
mona^terium  in  this  instance  means  a  church,  though  it 
may  mean  that  he  built  a  collegiate  residence  for  the 
canons — and  we  know  from  the  Vita  that  he  instituted  a 
school.  At  any  rate,  it  is  little  enough  on  which  to 
found  any  theory  as  to  the  character  of  the  existing 
building.  Some  stress  has,  however,  been  laid  on  the 
argument  that  no  mention  is  made  by  either  of  these 
writers  of  any  rebuilding  of  the  church  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  each  waa  writing,  not  a  history  of  Wal- 
tham.  but  a  tract  with  a  definite  object.  The  author  of 
the  De  Inventione  meant  merely  to  give  an  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  of  the  early  buildings 
erected  in  its  honour.  The  writer  of  the  Vita  wrote 
chiefly  to  prove  that  Harold  was  not  buried  at  Waltham. 
Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  later  building  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  Harold's  reputation 
would  tend  to  throw  the  building  of  that  later  work  into 
oblivion.^ 

^  It  does  not  absolutely  prove  even  this,  though  probably  such  was 
the  case.  The  writer  may  have  anticipated  Professor  Freeman,  by 
taking  the  church  which  he  saw  in  existence  for  the  church  built  by 
Harold.  Even  if  he  knew  that  it  was  not,  he  would  assume  that 
Harold's  church  was  in  the  same  style,  in  obedience  to  the  same  ten- 
dency which  made  the  Old  Masters  paint  Scriptural  persons  in  medisBval 
costume,  and  Shakespeare  make  all  his  characters  in  essence  Elizabethan. 
The  tendency  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  may  easily  be  tested  by  lending  a 
classical  or  mediaeval  story  to  an  intelligent  working  man,  and  after- 
wards getting  him  to  relate  the  story  from  memory  ;  he  will  instinct- 
ively introduce  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  surroundings. 

^  It  is  curious  how  short  the  memory  of  a  community  may  be,  in 
the  absence  of  written  records.  For  instance,  the  grand  keep  of 
Wark worth  Oastle  and  the  curious  excavation  of  Wark worth  Her- 
mitage are  notable  pieces  of  work ;  yet  of  the  building  of  the  former 
there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition,  while  the  legend  attached  to  the 
latter  is  based  on  the  heraldic  mistakes  of  a  later  age.     To  come  to  a 
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Here  I  may  point  out  the  significance  of  the  silence  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  of  Matthew  Paris  as  to 
Harold s  churcli.  One  speaks  of  the  Confessors  Abbey 
at  Westminster  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and 
the  other  describes  it  as  of  an  architecture  entirely  new 
in  this  country.  If  at  Waltham  a  church  of  large  size, 
and  of  pure  Early-Norman  work,  had  previousl)?  been 
built,  surely  these  writers  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  would  have  not  committed  so  great  a  blunder  as 
to  say  that  Edward  s  church  was  the  first  of  that  style, 
one  entirely  new  in  the  land. 

But  yet  another  argument  has  been  advanced  in  sup- 

gort  of  the  proposition  that  Harold  built  the  existing  nave. 
[e  had  travelled  through  Europe,  it  is  said,  and  seeing 
there  the  latest  architectural  developments,  and  meeting 
with  the  best  designers  and  workmen  of  the  highest 
skill,  he  would  return  home,  having  his  mind  stored  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  former,  and  after  having  secured 
the  services  of  the  latter  for  his  own  work.  But  the 
questions  arise — When  did  he  go  ?  And  what  did  he 
really  see  ?  Although  no  exact  information  is  available 
on  the  subject  of  the  former  question,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  his  journey  took  place  about  the 
year  1058.  This  would  be  but  two  years  before  the 
consecration  of  his  new  church  at  Waltham  —  small 
enough  time  for  the  adaptation  and  execution  of  new 
plans.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  in  Normandy  at 
this  period  the  style  of  architecture  was  not  materially 
in  advance  of  that  prevailing  in  England ;  and  if  we 
look  further  afield  throughout  Europe,  the  result  of  our 
survey  will  be  the  same. 

Turning  northwards  into  Germany,  the  traveller  of  the 
eleventh  century  would  see  no  ecclesistical  building  of  a 
style  different  from  the  then  prevailing  primitive  Roman- 
esque, to  which  the  Teutonic  peoples  were  accustomed, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  encroachment  of  all 
Norman  influences,  survived  in  Germany  till  it  gave  way 

much  later  time,  St.  Clement's  Caves  at  Hastings  must  have  been 
worked  for  sand  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  if 
not  later ;  yet  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 
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to  the  Gothic  developments  of  a  much  later  time.  If  he 
went  southwards  into  Italy,  he  would  see  the  long 
basilica  without  tower  or  transept,  or  the  church  of  the 
Byzantine  type,  with  its  cupola,  both  of  which  flourished 
side  by  side.  But  of  the  kind  of  architecture  which  we 
know  as  Norman,  and  which  we  see  at  Waltham,  he 
would  see  there  nothing  at  all. 

Professor  Freeman,  however,  apparently  regarding  the 
evidence  as  conclusive  against  the  supposition  that  any 
rebuilding  could  have  taken  place  between  the  time  of 
Harold  and  that  of  Henry  II,  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  what  connection 
there  may  have  been  between  Waltham  and  some  of  the 
famous  church-builders  of  the  intermediate  years.  Now, 
an  architectural  observer  who  has  visited  Durham,  and 
has  also  seen  Waltham,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  resemblance,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  also  in 
matters  of  detail,  between  the  architecture  of  the  exist- 
ing nave  at  Waltham  and  that  of  the  famous  Anglo- 
Norman  Cathedral  beside  the  Wear. 

Let  us  then  make  an  examination  of  Durham,  and  first 
of  the  glorious  nave — ^an  architectural  triumph  which  in 
majesty  and  impressiveness  is  unexcelled.  Like  Waltham, 
it  is  divided  into  three  double  bays  and  one  single 
western  bay,  by  engaged  shafts  running  up  to  the  vault- 
ing of  the  roof ;  and,  like  Waltham,  the  arches  of  this 
huge  arcade  spring  from  tall  pillars  which  subdivide  each 
compartment  into  two.  These  pillars  have  cushion  capitals 
of  a  plan  differing  slightly  from  those  at  Waltham,  but 
resemble  the  latter  in  their  height  and  in  the  square 
plinths  on  which  they  stand.  The  triforium  differs  a 
good  deal  from  that  at  Waltham,^  while  the  clerestory, 
with  its  tall  arch  in  the  centre  and  a  small  one  at  each 
side,  is  much  the  same. 

^  At  Durham,  the  general  design  of  the  triforium  openings  is  the 
same  almost  throughout  the  church,  consisting  of  two  sub-arches  under 
one  containing-arch  with  a  blind  tympanum.  The  only  exceptions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  transepts,  where  in  the  first  bay  from  the  tower  on 
either  side  there  is  an  opening  similar  to  those  in  the  choir.  Next  to 
this,  two  much  narrower  arches,  without  any  enclosing  arch.  In  the 
further  bay  there  is  a  triplet.  Comprehennve  Guide  to  Durham^ 
pp.  217,  238. 
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On  most  of  the  cylindrical  piers  we  find  peculiar 
flutings,  similar  to  those  we  have  already  seen  at  Waltham. 
Those  in  the  choir,  and  three  of  the  four  in  the  transepts, 
have  a  spiral  fluting.  The  extreme  south  pier  of  the 
south  transept  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  chevron 
pattern,  resembling  that  at  Waltham,  but  having  an 
arrow-head  at  the  apex  of  each  chevron^ — a  feature  also 
occurring  in  a  pillar  at  Dunfermline,  to  be  noticed 
presently.  In  the  nave,  two  cylindrical  piers  have  an 
incised  lozenge  ornamentation,  two  have  an  incised 
chevron,  diflfering  from  that  at  Waltham  only  in  its  being 
in  double  instead  of  in  single  lines,  and  two  have  flutings, 
like  those  at  Waltham,  but  in  straight  perpendicular 
instead  of  spiral  lines. 

The  nave  arches  are  richly  ornamented  with  the 
chevron,  and  like  those  of  Waltham  are  recessed — the 
majority  of  the  arches,  that  is  to  say.  The  chevron  does 
not  appear  in  the  easternmost  arch  on  either  side ;  it  is 
absent  from  the  choir  and  the  north  transept,  and  in  the 
south  transept  it  only  occurs  in  the  vaulting.  This  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  as  we  know  that  the  church  was 
finished  "  usque  navem"  on  Flambard's  accession  in  1099  ; 
but  apparently  this  does  not  apply  to  the  vaults,  since 
the  centring  of  the  original  vault  of  the  choir  seems  to 
have  been  still  in  place  when  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert 
was  translated  into  the  new  church  in  1104.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  the  chevron  comes  well  after  1100. 

However,  although  the  architectural  features  of  Wal- 
tham resemble  in  many  respects  the  features  of  Durham, 
there  is,  in  the  matter  of  historical  evidence,  much  differ- 
ence between  the  two  places.  While  the  date  of  the 
former  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  date  of  the  latter  is 

^  There  is  a  curious  optical  delusion  about  this  pillar.  Viewed  in 
a  line  running  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  or  40  deg.  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  pillar  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  transept,  it  appears  to 
be  noticeably  out  of  the  perpendicular  :  an  effect  probably  caused  by 
the  fact  that  a  row  of  chevron  sides,  seen  close  to  the  apparent  side  of  the 
pillar,  but  in  reality  at  a  slight  angle  to  it,  catch  the  eye  more  defi- 
nitely than  the  pillar  itself.  Oareful  observation  will  give  the  same 
effect,  but  in  a  much  lower  degree,  in  the  larger  chevron-marked 
pillars  of  the  nave. 
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established,  and  the  name  of  its  founder  is  well  known. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  1093,  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  present  Cathedral  were  laid.  William  de  St.  Cari- 
leph,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  the  age,  and  to  his  genius  we  owe  the 
inception  of  that  mighty  fane  which,  like  the  Confessor's 
Abbey  at  Westminster,  shed  its  lustre  and  influence 
over  all  those  northern  regions  which  lay  within  its 
sphere. 

Two  places  especially  must  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting 
in  a  marked  manner  a  likeness  of  feature  to  the  great 
cathedral,  and  traces  of  the  influence  of  St.  Carileph's 
design.  On  the  lonely  island  of  Lindisfarne,  close  to  the 
coast  of  northern  Northumbria,  there  still  stand  the 
remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory,  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  William  in  the  same  year  that  saw 
the  commencement  of  his  new  cathedral  at  Durham. 
Here  we  are  indeed  upon  holy  ground :  here,  like  the 
sprays  and  tendrils  of  some  beautiful  creeper,  hallowed 
memories  of  the  pious  Cuthbert  twine  themselves  round 
these  ruined  walls.  Not,  however,  that  these  broken 
pillars  and  crumbling  arches'  ever  looked  down  on  the 
corporeal  presence  of  Cuthbert  himself  Well-nigh  upon 
a  thousand  years  old  as  they  are,  they  belong  to  a  period 
centuries  after  Cuthbert  had  passed  away  ;  but  even  as 
the  stones  of  his  ancient  Priory  were  built  up  again  into 
this,  so  built  up  into  the  fabric  of  history  is  the  imperish- 
able story  of  Lindisfarne  and  the  Northumbrian  saint. 
Of  these  remains  one  of  the  most  striking  features  is  a 
round  pillar  with  the  incised  chevron,  like  the  pillars  of 
Durham  and  the  pillars  of  Waltham  which  we  have 
already  seen,  though  on  account  of  exposure  to  the 
weather  the  marking  is  a  good  deal  worn  away.  It  is 
not,  however,  only  in  this  feature  that  tbe  resemblance 
of  Durham  to  Lindisfarne  consists :  the  general  likeness 
is  very  striking,  and  certainly  suggests  the  influence 
of  the  same  architect.^ 

1  The  church  of  Lindisfarne  was  an  adaptation  rather  than  a  copy  of 
the  design  of  Durham,  and  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  of  the  chief 
differences  is  that  the  nave  is  not  divided  into  double  bays,  there  being 
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Proceeding  northwards  from  Lindisfarne,  we  cross  the 
Border  into  Scotland,  and  so  come  to  Dunfermline,  once 
a  royal  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Here  still  stands 
the  western  portion  of  the  old  abbey  church,  built 
between  1093  and  somewhere  about  1124,^  and  here 
again  we  find  the  incised  chevron  on  the  pillars  of 
the  nave.  There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  differenc5e 
between  these  Dunfermline  chevrons  and  those  at 
Waltham  and  in  Durham  nave :  this  difference  con- 
sists of  an  arrow-headed  termination  at  the  apex  of 
each  chevron — a  feature  found  on  one  pillar  in  the  south 
transept  at  Durham. 

Now  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  we  are  told  by  the 
continuator  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  was  present  with  St. 
Carileph  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Cathedral  in  1093  ;^  and  although  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  that  year,  prevents  us  from 
attributing  to  him  the  building  of  Dunfermline,  yet  his 

no  vaulting  shafts  running  up  to  the  roof  from  the  clustered  columns, 
which,  as  at  Durham,  alternate  with  cylindrical  pillars.  The  pillar 
referred  to  is  the  first  from  the  tower  on  the  north  side ;  the  third 
pillar  on  the  same  side  appears  to  have  had  the  incised  lozenge 
ornament.  The  arches  are  recessed,  but  do  not  show  the  chevron, 
which,  however,  appears  on  the  still  existing  rib  of  the  tower  vault. 
The  church  was  completed  about  the  year  1120.  The  architect  is  said 
to  have  been  a  monk  of  Durham,  named  Edward  :  that  name  occurs 
thirty-ninth  on  the  list  given  by  Symeon,  next  after  the  historian's 
own. 

1  We  learn  from  the  author  of  the  Vita  Sanctoe  MargareUe,  who 
was  possibly  Turgot,  the  second  Prior  of  Durham,  that  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Eadgar  Atheling  and  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  built  a  church 
here  after  her  marriage,  which  took  place  at  Dunfermline  in  1070  ; 
but  the  writer  makes  no  mention  of  her  founding  a  monastery. 
Margaret  was  buried  in  this  church  in  1093,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  abbey  was  founded  as  a  memorial  of  her  piety  at  some  date 
after  her  son  Eadgar  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1097.  The  intervening 
kings,  Donald  and  Duncan,  were  hostile  to  the  English  party  which 
Margaret  had  favoured. 

^  Symeon  himself,  who  must  have  witnessed  the  ceremony,  does  not 
in  his  Historia  Dunelniensis  Ecclesim  mention  Malcolm's  presence ;  but 
the  statement  of  the  continuator  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  on  August  24th  Malcolm  was  at  Gloucester  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  William  Rufus,  who  refused  to  see  him  ;  on  the 
11th,  therefore,  he  would  be  on  his  way  south,  and  very  probably  at 
Durham. 
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presence  at  the  ceremony  in  question  would  establish  the 
fact  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Scottish  monarch  in  St. 
Carileph  s  great  work.  This  interest  would  doubtless 
pass  on  to  his  sons,  three  of  whom,  Eadgar,  Alexander, 
and  David,  were  subsequently  Kings  of  Scotland  ;  and 
this,  added  to  the  influence  exercised  by  so  grand  a 
building,  placed  not  far  from  the  Scottish  Border,  would 
prompt  the  builders  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  to  copy 
the  features  of  the  great  Wearside  pile. 

Having  thus  traced  in  Durham  and  Dunfermline  the 
influence  of  William  de  St.  Carileph  s  design  at  Durham, 
and  having  seen  that  there  are  features  at  Waltham 
which  resemble  all  three,  we  have  now  to  consider  how 
the  same  influence  may  possibly  have  come  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  design  of  the  last-mentioned  place.  William 
de  St.  Carileph  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1080.  To 
his  predecessor,  Walcher,  had  been  granted  the  estate  of 
Waltham,  which,  on  the  death  of  Harold,  had  again 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  On  the  death  of 
Walcher  it  passed  to  Bishop  William,  who,  says  Stubbs, 
"  looked  on  it  not  as  a  personal  grant  but  as  the  property 
of  his  See."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  connects  Waltham  with  Durham.  Here 
we  have  the  destinies  of  Waltham  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  great  eleventh-century  builder,  and  we  may  well 
fancy  that  he  would  be  likely  to  plan  the  erection  there 
of  a  monument  of  his  skill. 

But  although  the  design  may  have  been  St.  Carileph's, 
yet  the  actual  work  at  Waltham  is  not  his.  Death,  in 
1096,  removed  the  architect- bishop  from  the  scene,  when 
only  the  choir  was  completed  of  the  vast  work  which  he 
had  begun  at  Durham  ;  and  the  Waltham  building  is 
later  than  that.  We  have  seen  how  the  zigzag 
and  billet  ornaments  are  used  freely  at  Waltham. 
Neither  of  them  is  found  in  the  choir  of  Durham, 
but  they  appear  in  the  nave,  the  building  of  which  was 
carried  on  after  the  death  of  St.  Carileph,  and  which, 
though  differing  thus  in  matters  of  detail,  is  in  general 
harmony  with  the  earlier  portion  of  the  great  design  ; 
and  it  is  the  Durham  nave,  not  the  choir,  that  Waltham 
resembles. 
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Balph  Flambard,  the  successor  of  St.  Carileph  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham,  did  not  hold  Waltham  very  long, 
if  he  held  it  at  all  ;^  for  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  I  in  1100,  we  find  the  estate  conferred  by  that 
monarch  on  Matilda,  his  Queen.  Now  Matilda  was  the 
daughter  of  Malcolm — that  same  **  Malcolrmis  rex  ScotUh 
rurn^  who  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stones  at  Durham  in  1093.  Although  for  some  years  the 
unwilling  inmate  of  a  nunnery,  where  she  was  apparently 
forced  to  take  the  vow^s  from  which  she  was  afterwards 
absolved,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Matilda  herself  had  seen 
or  heard  something  of  Carileph's  great  work,*  and  may 
therefore  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  impressive 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  its  design.  If  this  were  so,  she 
may  well  have  either  initiated  a  somewhat  similar  build- 
ing on  a  smaller  scale  on  her  own  estate  at  Waltham,  or 
else  carried  to  completion  there  one  which  St.  Carileph 
himself  may  have  begun.  At  any  rate,  we  can  safely  say 
that  the  design  and  details  of  the  architecture  fit  in 
exactly  with  the  years  when  she  was  Queen.^  Of  course 
this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  and,  owing  to  the  entire  lack 
of  authentic  records,  beyond  conjecture  in  this  matter 
we  cannot  go  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  architec- 
tural evidence  and  by  a  comparison  with  buildings  of 
ascertained  date,  we  may  feel  fairly  certain  that  the  nave 

^  Flambard  was  consecrated  on  the  5th  of  June,  1099.  He  was 
already  the  favoured,  and  most  unpopular,  minister  of  Rufus,  and  the 
chief  instrument  of  that  King's  extortions.  Rufus  was  killed  on  the 
2nd  of  August^  1100,  and  one  of  Henry's  first  acts  was  to  throw 
Flambard  into  the  Tower.  That  was  done  on  August  13th,  1100,  and 
if  Flambard  ever  had  a  grant  of  Waltham,  his  tenure  probably  came  to 
an  end  on  that  day. 

2  The  author  of  the  Vita  S.  Margaretm,  who,  if  not  Turgot  himself,  was 
at  any  rate  a  monk  of  Durham,  expressly  states  that  the  Queen,  wheu 
under  expectation  of  death,  commended  her  children  to  his  care  ;  and 
when  Matilda  and  her  brothers  fled  from  Scotland,  soon  after  Malcolm's 
death,  probably  Durham  would  be  their  first  place  of  refuge.  At  any 
rate,  the  fact  that  her  mother's  biographer  dedicates  his  work  to  her, 
and  not  to  either  Eadgar,  Alexander,  or  David,  seems  to  show  that  she 
had  some  special  connection  with  Durham. 

»  Matilda  died  in  1118. 
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of  Waltham  was  built  during  Matilda's  tenure  of  the 
estate. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  interior  of 
Waltham  nave.  Let  us  now^  make  a  short  survey  of  the 
exterior,  where  some  interesting  points  may  be  observed. 
The  east  end  is  quite  modern,  being  part  of  a  considerable 
scheme  of  restoration/  cai'ried  out  in  recent  years.  The 
tower  also  is  new — at  any  rate  the  top  stages,  which 
were  only  completed  in  1905.  But  from  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  main  east  front  extends  the  old 
wall  of  the  south  transept,  forming  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  which  was  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  its  use  as  a  wall  of  this  chapel  being  the  cause 
of  its  preservation  to  the  present  day.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  present  exterior  face  of  this  wall 
was  originally  the  interior  face  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
south  transept.  On  the  north  corner  of  the  east  front 
may  be  seen  the  sharfting  and  capitals  from  which  sprang 
the  arch  across  the  north  transept- — one  of  the  four  great 
arches  which  carried  the  central  tower,  demolished  in 
1556. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  possibly  Harold  may 
have  built  only  the  choir  and  transepts,  and  that  these 
constituted  the  church  dedicated  in  1060.  This  would 
have  been  in  accordance  with  a  practice  common  enough 
in  those  days ;  but  here  again  the  evidence  of  the 
architecture  forbids  the  adoption  of  a  theory  otherwise 
plausible  enough.  The  twelfth-century  ornaments — the 
zigzag  and  the  billet —  are  clearly  observable  on  the  top 
of  the  shafting,  where  traces  of  the  ruined  northern 
transept-arch  still  remain,  and  they  can  also  be  seen — 
though  much  weatherworn — on  other  portions  of  the 
surrounding  work. 

There  is  a  round-headed  doorway  in  the  transept  wall 
to  the  south,  which  communicated  with  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave,  but  its  masonry  and  mouldings  seem  to 
indicate  later  work.     The  small  pointed  window  pierced 

^  The  east  end  is  not  a  restoration  of  anything  existing  in  mediaeval 
times.  The  design  of  the  modern  east  end  was  intended  to  show  that 
the  new  work  had  no  connection  with  the  old. 
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through  it  has  been  made  much  later,  after  the  doorway 
was  blocked  up.  This  doorway  has  apparently  been 
pierced  through  the  wall  where  once  was  an  arched  sunk 
panel.     Such  panels  exist  at  Durham. 

The  wall  at  its  southern  extremity,  just  from  the  poiiit 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  last  eastward  buttress  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  and  below  the  first  stringcourse,  exhibits 
characteristics  which  would  certainly  incline  one  to 
believe  that  it  is  of  pre-Conquest  date.  The  stones  are 
placed  in  regular  rows,  but  diagonally,  somewhat  re- 
sembling herring-bone  masonry^ ;  and  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  rough  form  of  the  stones  themselves,  the 
masonry  is  quite  diflFerent  from  that  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wall.  The  long  uncut  quoins  also,  which  difier 
entirely  from  those  above  the  stringcourse,  have  every 
appearance  of  pre-Conquest  work ;  and  it  may  be  that 
here  we  have  a  fragment  of  Harold  s  church  incorporated 
in  the  later  Anglo-Norman  wall. 

The  Lady-Chapel,  first  built  in  the  fourteenth  century 
beside  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave^ 
was  at  some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
turned  into  a  schoolroom,  its  beautiful  tracer ied  windows 
being  removed,  and  an  entrance  made  in  the  south  front. 
In  1875  it  was  restored  completely.  Before  the  restora- 
tion in  1859,  the  Norman  character  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  had  been  destroyed,  and  square-headed  windows 
inserted.  This  has  all  been  altered,  and  round-arched 
windows  again  put  in. 

The  choir  of  the  Norman  church  was  probably  short, 
or  at  any  rate  shorter  than  the  nave,  and  apsidal,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  usual  to  the  style* ;    but    it 

^  Herring-bone  work  is  by  no  means  always  of  Pre-Conquest  date* 
It  is  found  in  eleventh-  and  twelfth-century  buildings,  e.g,,  Colchester 
Castle  and  the  bailey  wall  of  Castleton  Castle,  Derbyshire.  At 
Waltham,  however,  we  have  this  piece  incorporated  in  an  early 
Norman  wall,  and  tht>  presumption  is  that  it  is  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  building. 

'  Possibly  the  east  end  consisted  of  three  apses,  one  terminating  the 
main  choir,  and  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  choir  aisles.  Recent 
researches  have  shown  that  this  was  the  original  form  of  the  east  end 
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seems  to  have  been  extended  eastward  in  later  times.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  in  the  choir  that  Harold  was  buried, 
and  the  author  of  the  De  Inventione  speaks  of  having 
been  present  as  a  youth  when  the  body  was  translated 
for  the  third  time,  as  rendered  necessary  by  alterations 
in  the  fabric,  or  other  reasons.  Fuller,  writing  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  says  that  Harold  was  buried 
where  then  was  the  leaden  fountain  in  Lord  Carlisle's 
garden. 

I  will  here  venture  to  put  forward  a  suggestion  which 
I  do  not  think  has  been  made  before  as  to  Harold's 
church.  To  explain  it,  I  must  refer  to  a  plan  of  the 
Abbey.  This  plan  shows  the  east  end  of  the  existing 
nave  and  the  projecting  wall  of  the  old  south  transept. 
To  the  right  of  these  is  shown  what  the  destroyed  choir 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  the  square  space  between 
that  and  the  nave  being  the  crossing,  under  the  central 
tower. 

About  the  year  1837  some  excavations  were  made  on 
the  north  side,  along  a  line  from  the  old  wall  of  the  north 
transept  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  churchyard,  marked 
A  on  the  plan,  with  the  result  that  large  uncut  stones, 
apparently  the  foundation  stones  of  an  ancient  wall,  were 
unearthed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  line.  It  was 
believed  at  the  time  that  these  stones  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  church.^ 
Now,  the  distance  between  the  east  end  of  the  existing 
nave  and  the  boundary  wall  is  164  ft.,  whereas  the  length 
of  the  nave  is  only  108  ft.,  and  that  a  choir  of  a  length  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  nave  ever  existed  is  most 
improbable.  If,  however,  a  line  be  drawn  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  south  transept  wall — i.e.,  from 
the  point  where  the  wall  of  ancient  character  already 
referred  to  ends — parallel  to  that  along  which  the  foun- 
dation stones  on  the  north  side  were  found,  and  also 
extending  to  the  boundary  wall,  we  get  an  enclosed  space 
measuring  164  ft.  by  82  ft.,  i.e.,  of  a  length  of  exactly 

at  Durham,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  ended  in  a  single 
apse,  embracing  the  full  breadth  of  the  building,  including  the 
aisles. 
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double   the    width,    giving   the    proportions    in    which 
churches  of  the  pre-Conquest  period  were  usually  built.^ 

My  suggestion  is  that  occupying  this  space  stood 
Harold's  pre-Conquest  church,  the  foundations  found  in 
1837  being  those  of  its  north  wall,  while  the  old  wall 
before  referred  to  may  have  been  part  of  its  west  wall, 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Norman  building,  of  which 
the  present  nave  formed  a  part.  This  suggestion  seems 
to  be  supported  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  the 
author  of  the  De  Inventione  states  that  King  Harold 
was  at  Waltham  when  news  reached  him  of  the  landing 
of  the  Norman  host,  and  that  he  determined  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Hastings,  in  order  to  repel  the  invader 
before  reinforcements  could  be  sent  across  the  Channel 
to  increase  his  strength.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he 
proceeded  to  the  church  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his 
arms.  After  making  an  offering  of  some  very  precious 
relics,  which  he  deposited  on  the  altar,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  a  procession  of  the  clergy,  to  the  folding  doors 
of  the  inner  sanctuary,  where  the  Holy  Cross  was 
enshrined,  and  this  sanctuary  he  seems  to  have  entered 
alone.  Now  it  is  most  probable  that  this  inner  sanctuary 
would  be  behind  the  high  altar  at  the  extreme  east  end 
of  the  church  :  it  would,  therefore,  extend  beyond  the 
main  east  wall,  and  very  likely  it  was  here  that  Harold 
was  laid  to  rest.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  seem  to  fall  in 
with  Fuller's  statement  that  the  King's  grave  was  where 
in  his  (Fuller's)  day  was  the  leaden  fountain  in  Lord 
Carlisle's  garden. 

The  nobleman  referred  to  was  James,  then  Earl  of 
Carlisle  and  Baron  Waltham,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  upon  whom,  after  the  dissolution  ot 
the  monastery,  the  whole  property  was  conferred  ;    and 

^  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  Wilfrid's  church  at  Hexham  extended 
from  the  east  side  of  the  present  west  tower  arch  to  the  west  end  of 
the  site  of  the  nave,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Hodges  in  his  superb 
work  on  Hexham  Abbey,  and  transversely  from  the  outer  face  of  the 
north  wall  to  the  outer  face  of  the  south,  as  set  out  by  the  same 
authority,  we  get  a  length  of  (roughly)  110  ft.  and  a  breadth  of 
55  ft. 
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it  would  seem  that  ground  which  was  once  covered  by 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  abbey  church  must  have 
been,  after  the  demolition  of  that  part  of  the  building, 
enclosed  in  the  garden  of  which  Fuller  speaks.  But  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  choir  could  have 
extended  as  far  eastward  as  this  ;  for  then  it  would 
have  been  considerably  longer  than  the  nave,  and  thus 
the  proportions  of  the  Latin  cross  would  have  been 
destroyed.  It  is  probable  that  Harold  s  body  ultimately 
rested  in  a  chapel  or  annexe  eastward  of  the  choir 
itself.^ 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  church,  we  must  notice  the 
two  western  doorways.  That  which  admits  us  into  the 
western  tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
some  part  of  the  monastery,  and  built  into  its  present 
position  when  this  tower  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century  :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  fourteenth-century 
work,  but  the  shafts  and  ornamentation  are  now  much 
worn  away.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  tower,  the 
beautiful  west  door,  now  the  entrance  from  the  tower 
to  the  nave,  was  the  main  entrance  fi*om  the  road.  It  is 
still  perfect  in  all  its  details,  having  ball-flower  and 
petalled-flower  ornamentation. 

^  If  Harold's  church  was,  as  has  been  suggested,  of  the  basilica 
form,  with  an  apse  at  the  east  end,  it  is  possible  that  the  high  altar 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  apse  instead  of  in  the  apse  itself ;  the  apse 
would  then  be  screened  off  to  form  the  inner  sanctuary  in  which  the 
Holy  Cross  was  deposited.  After  the  Norman  rebuilding  Harold's 
body  would^  no  doubt,  be  buried  behind  the  new  high  altar,  in  the  arc 
of  the  new  apse,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  occupied  by  the  feretories 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster  and  Cuthbert  at  Durham ; 
from  which  place  it  may  have  been  removed,  if  (as  usually  happened) 
an  eastern  chapel  was  substituted  for  the  apse  at  a  later  date.  This 
would  give  us  the  three  translations  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
De  Inventions  :  (1)  from  Harold's  church  to  the  Norman  apse;  if  the 
Norman  choir  extended  less  than  164  feet  from  the  east  end  of  the 
present  nave,  no  intermediate  resting-place,  during  the  rebuilding, 
would  be  necessary :  (2)  from  the  Norman  apse  to  some  temporary 
tomb  or  shrine,  while  an  eastern  addition  was  being  erected ;  and 
(3)  a  final  translation  from  such  temporary  shrine  to  the  new  chapel. 
That  Harold's  remains  ultimately  rested  in  an  eastern  annexe  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was  built  by  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave. 
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The  old  abbey  gateway  is  still  to  be  seen,  standing 
like  a  deserted  sentinel,  unaware  of  the  utter  desolation 
of  the  encampment  over  which  he  was  set  to  watch. 
With  that  we  may  take  leave  of  Waltham,  picturing 
to  ourselves,  as  we  gaze  back  through  the  arch,  the 
noble  structure  which  once  adorned  this  site.  Into  the 
story  of  Waltham  is  woven  the  story  of  those  eventful 
times  which  saw  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race ; 
and  though  much  of  its  glory  has  now  departed,  yet 
enough  remains  to  make  Waltham  Abbey  a  precious 
national  possession,  and  an  historic  relic  of  no  small 
interest  and  value. 


AN  EARLY  INSTANCE   OF  BILLET-MOULDING. 

Br  J.  G.  N.  CLIPT,  Esg.,  Hon.  Sbcretary. 
(Riod  Pebruan/ 20lh,  1007.) 

?j|HEN  Mr.  Tooker  read  his  Paper  on  Wal- 
thain  Abbey,  I  noticed  that  he  made  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  the  "  Double  Billet" 
could  not  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date 
than  A.D.  1 100.  In  my  mind,  at  the  time, 
I  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
seen  or  heard  of  a  piece  of  stone  moulded 
witli  this  same  "  Double  Billet,"  under  circumstances 
which  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  use  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  date  that  that  alleged  by  Mr.  Tooker. 

The  following  are  the  facts  necessary  to  present  my 
case  : — 

Archbishop  Kinsius,  or  Kinsige,  who  held  the  See  of 
York  from  1050  to  I060,added  to  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley  a  lofty  stone  tower,  in  which  he  placed  two 
magnificent  bells  ;  and  in  like  manner  to  other  churches 
of  his  Archbishopric  beyond  the  Humber,  namely,  at 
Southwell  and  Stow,  he  gave  bells  of  the  same  magnitude 
and  sound.'.  Stow  Church  is  referred  to  under  the  year 
1057  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  this  confirms  the 
date — at  any  rate  approximately. 

Thus  Kinsius  would  appear  to  have  been  directly  inter- 
osted  in  Sl  John's,  Beverley,  and  Stow  Churches,  both  of- 
which  seem  to  have  been  built — or  added  to — at  this 
period.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  deduce  that 
between  the  years  1050  and  1060  a  church  had  been  built, 

>  Twyaden's  Decern.  Soriptores,  Stnbba'  edition. 
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or  at  any  rate  additions  had  been  made  to  an  existing 
church,  at  Southwell,  for  which  the  bells  were  destined. 

If  we  turn  again  to  the  same  authority,  it  would  seem 
that  whatever  building  work  was  done  on  the  Church 
of  Southwell  during  the  period  of  Kinsius  (1050-1060), 
was  completed  before  his  death,  as  we  are  told  that  his 
successor  Aldred  (1061-1069)  "  of  certain  lands  purchased 
at  his  own  cost  he  formed  prebends  at  Southwell,  and 
built  refectories  wherein  the  canons  might  in  common  take 
their  meals,  one  at  York  and  another  at  Southwell/'*  I 
deem  it  improbable  that,  while  any  part  of  the  church 
itself  was  incomplete,  moneys  would  be  expended  on  the 
formation  of  prebends  and  the  building  of  a  refectory. 

The  next  piece  of  direct  evidence  is  contained  in  the 
Register  of  Southwell  (called  the  White  Book),  which  I 
haa  the  pleasure  of  examining  during  the  Congress  of 
last  year.  Therein  is  preserved  a  letter  of  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  his  parishioners  of  Nottinghamshire, 
in  which  he  asks  them  ''to  assist  With  their  alms  the 
building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Southwell,"  and  at 
the  same  time  states  that  he  is  releasing  them  from  their 
annual  visitation  to  York.^ 

The  letter  is  not  dated,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
form  some  idea  from  existing  evidence  as  to  which  Arch- 
bishop this  Thomas  was.  There  are  three  possibilities — 
Thomas  I  (1070-1100),  Thomas  II  (1109-1114),  and 
Thomas  III  (Thomas  de  Corbridge,  1299).  The  last  may 
be  eliminated  at  once,  for  in  the  year  1171  the  annual 
visitation  to  York  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  custom.^ 

Of  Thomas  I,  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  quite  enough 
to  do  in  his  cathedral  city  of  of  York,  as  it  was  just  after 
the  destruction  of  that  place  by  the  Normans  that  he 
became  Archbishop.  He  is  reputed  to  have  rebuilt  the 
Minster  completely,  besides  doing  other  work  in  the  city ; 
but  not  once  is  he  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  South- 
well. Thomas  II,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  He  was  the  donor  of  certain 
lands  ;  and  he  procured  from  Henry  I  for  the  prebends 

^  Decern,  Scriptares,  Stubbs'  edition,  p.  1704, 

2  White  Book,  p.  124. 

3  Bull  of  Ale^^auder  III,  a.d.  1171. 
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of  Southwell  the  same  liberties  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
prebends  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  Thus  Southwell  became  the  mother- 
church  of  the  town  and  county  of  Nottingham.  Amongst 
the  privileges  of  a  mother-church  was  that  of  an  annual 
visitation  from  each  of  the  churches  situated  in  the 
district  assigned  it. 

Taking  these  fact  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  in 
the  letter  in  the  White  Book  already  alluded  to,  I  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Thomas  II  was  the  author ; 
and  that  duinng  his  occupation  of  the  See  (1109-1114), 
the  existing  nave,  transepts,  and  central  tower  of  the 
present  church  were  in  course  of  erection. 

Worked  up  in  the  foundations  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  or  in  the  piers  of  the  tower,  there  was  found,  about 
the  year  1850,  a  piece  of  stone  worked  with  a  "  Double 
Billet "  moulding,^  and  I  submit  that  this  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  "  Double  Billet "  moulding  may  have  been 
used  in  the  church  built  during  the  episcopate  of  Kinsius, 
in  the  period  comprised  between  the  years  1050  and 
1060. 

^  See  Journal  of  the  Association,  vol.  viii,  p.  269. 
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Bt  R.  H.  FORSTER,  Ebi).,  M.A.,  Hon.  Trkuubr. 

HE  remarkable  resemblance  between  cer- 
tain architectural  features  at  Durham. 
Waltham,    and    Dunfermline,    to    which 
Mr.  Toolcer  has  referred  in  his  Paper  on 
Waltham    Abbey,    suggests    that    there 
was  some  bond  of  connection  between  the 
three  places,  and  in  all  probability  that 
bond  was  threefold,  the  three  strands  of  the  cord  being 
William  de  St.  Carileph,  Matilda,  the  Queen  of  Henry  I, 
and  Tiirgot,  the  second  Prior  of  Durham.     It  is  with  the 
last  of  these  three  that  I  wish  to  deal  particularly. 

If  we  are  to  believe  a  passage  in  the  continuation  of 
the  HistoHa  Regum,^  which  is  by  a  hand  later  than 
Symeon's,  Turgot  was  an  Englishman  of  respectable 
birth,  and  he  seems  to  have  come  from  Lincolnshire. 
When  that  part  of  the  country  was  subdued  by  the 
Normans,  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  who  were  kept  in 
custody  in  Lincoln  Castle,  as  security  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  Lindesey.  He  is  described  as  being  a  young 
man  at  the  time,  and  he  was  already  a  "  clericus.'  We 
shall  probably  be  near  the  mark  if  we  conjecture  that  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1045,  That  would  make  him 
forty -two  when  he  became  Prior,  and  seventy  when 
he  died. 

The  first  part  of  Target's  history,  according  to  the 
passage  referred  to,  is  a  little  romance  in  itself.  By 
judicious  bribery  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from 
Lincoln,  fled  to  Grimsby,  and  embarked  as  a  stowaway 
on  a  Norwegian  ship,  where  the  Norse  sailors  hid  him 
so  cleverly  that,  although  the  vessel  was  searched,  he 
was  not  discovered.  But  it  so  happened  that  King 
'  SymeonU,  Dunelm.  Ifitlorice  Continwitfo,  sub  anno  hlxxiv. 
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William  was  sending  an  embassy  to  Norway,  and  his 
envoys  took  passage  in  this  very  ship.  As  soon  as  the 
vessel  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  Turgot  emerged  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  naturally  trouble  followed. 
The  Normans  demanded  that  the  ship  should  put  back 
to  England,  the  Norsemen  insisted  on  continuing  the 
voyage,  and  the  two  parties  almost  came  to  blows. 
However,  the  Normans  were  the  weaker  side,  and  they 
recognised  that  the  better  part  of  valour  was  discretion. 
Turgot  landed  in  safety,  and  soon  won  the  favour  of  the 
Norse  nobles  by  his  exemplary  conduct. 

The  King  of  Norway  was  Olaf  Kyrre,  or  The  Quiet, 
the  peace-loving  son  of  Harald  Hardrada,  who  lost  his 
life  at  Stamford  Bridge.  Being  a  pious  monarch  with 
literary  tastes,  he  soon  heard  of  such  a  notaible  event  as 
the  arrival  of  a  clerk  from  England,  and  he  engaged 
Turgot  to  teach  him  the  Psalms.  The  young  man 
became  a  favourite  at  Court,  and  received  ample  rewards. 
He  had  at  one  time  felt  an  inclination  for  the  monastic 
life,  but  (as  the  writer  says)  resolutions  of  that  nature 
generally  melt  away  if  they  are  not  put  into  practice  at 
once,  and  for  a  time  the  pleasantness  of  secular  life 
(jocunditas  seculi)  engrossed  him.  He  remained  in  Nor- 
way for  some  years,  grew  rich,  and  eventually  returned 
to  England ;  but  on  the  voyage  he  suffered  shipwreck, 
lost  all  his  wealth,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Probably  Turgot  landed  on  the  Durham  coast,  for  we 
find  him  going  to  Durham  to  pray.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  the  disaster  as  a  judgment  on  his  forgetfulness  of 
his  early  ideals,  and  he  laid  the  whole  case  before  Bishop 
Walcher,  who  sent  him  to  Aldwin,  then  Prior  of  Jarrow. 
This  shows  that  his  return  from  Norway  occurred  between 
1074 — when  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  founded — and 
1080,  when  Walcher  was  murdered  ;  and  as  Turgot's 
name  comes  sixth  on  the  list  given  by  Symeon,  it  must 
have  been  near  the  former  date,  for  Turbot  did  not 
immediately  become  a  monk.  Until  his  vocation  was 
thoroughly  tested,  he  lived  in  the  monastery  as  a  simple 
clerk — clericus  inter  monachos — till  presently  Aldwin  was 
smitten  (so  it  appears)  with  a  longing  for  a  more  ascetic 
life,  and  made  his  way  to  Melrose,  Turgot  accompanying 
him. 
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At  Melrose  they  found  the  deserted  remains  ot  the 
once  famous  monastery  in  which  Cuthbert  took  the  vows, 
and  they  settled  themselves  among  the  ruins.  It  is 
probable  that  Aldwin  began  to  gather  round  him  a  little 
monastic  community,  as  before  long  they  had  trouble 
with  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  naturally  refused  to  tolerate 
an  alien  establishment.  According  to  Symeon,  Aldwin 
and  Turgot  suffered  much  persecution  at  Malcolm's  hands, 
and  were  even  threatened  with  death  for  their  persistent 
refusal  to  do  him  fealty.  However,  Walcher  in  the 
meantime  had  sent  them  repeated  orders  to  return  to  the 
Bishopric,  and  when  at  last  he  backed  his  commands  with 
a  threat  of  excommunication,  they  reluctantly  obeyed. 
The  Bishop  gave  them  the  ruined  monastery  of  St.  Peter 
at  Monk  Wearmouth,  which  they  restored,  and  there 
Turgot  received  the  monastic  habit.^ 

Walcher  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  but  weak 
prelate.  He  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Gilebert,  his 
nephew,  and  Leofwin,  his  chaplain,  who  was  also  Dean  of 
the  old  secular  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  This  jealous 
pair  brought  about  the  murder  of  Lyulf,  an  Englishman 
of  noble  birth  and  great  wealth,  to  whom  the  Bishop  had 
shown  much  favour,  and  an  outbreak  resulted,  in  which 
Walcher  perished,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1080.  Ruthless 
punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  North 
of  England,  and  a  strong  Bishop  succeeded  the  weak. 
William  de  St.  Carileph,  so  called  from  the  Abbey  in 
which  he  took  the  vows,  was  himself  a  monk,  and  he  had 
no  mercy  on  the  old  canons  of  Durham,  who  were  secular 
and  married  priests.  After  proving  by  careful  enquiry 
that  the  foundation  had  originally  been  monastic,  and 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  King,  Archbishop  Lanfranc, 
and  the  Pope,  he  refounded  the  monastery  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1083.  Aldwin  was  installed  as  Prior,  and  the 
monks,  who  were  drawn  from  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth, 
included  Turgot.  Aldwin  died  in  1087,  and  Turgot  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Thus  the  monastery  of  Durham  was  reconstituted,  and 
(as  at  other  places)  the  existing  church  was  soon  considered 
inadequate.     Built  by  Bishop  Aldhune  in  998,  the  White 

^  Hint.  Dundm,,  Eccl.  Ill,  xxii. 
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Church,  as  it  was  called,  was  far  below  the  standard  of 
the  day ;  but  an  immediate  rebuilding  was  not  possible  : 
money  was  needed,  and  the  Bishopric  must  have  been 
sadly  impoverished  by  the  Conqueror's  devastations. 
Then,  again,  from  1088  to  1091,  St.  Carileph  was  in 
exile,  and  it  was  not  until  1092  that  the  first  step  was 
taken.  In  that  year  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was 
removed  to  a  temporary  shrine,  and  the  White  Church 
was  pulled  down.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1093,  the  digging 
of  the  new  foundations  was  begun,  and  the  first  stones 
were  laid  on  the  11th  of  August  by  the  Bishop  and 
Turgot.  Mr.  Tooker  has  already  dealt  with  the  question 
of  Malcolm's  presence  at  the  latter  ceremony.  It  may 
be  added  that  possibly  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
Historia  Dunelmensis  EcclesicB  was  deliberate,  and  due  to 
personal  feeling.  In  1092,  Malcolm  had  ravaged  the 
bishopric  as  far  as  Chester-le-Street,  and  to  most  people 
in  the  North  of  England  he  was  "  rex  et  cruentissimus 
carnifex."  Symeon,  writing  when  the  memory  of  his 
incursions  was  still  fresh,  may  have  purposely  declined  to 
record  the  doubtful  honour  of  his  presence.  The  Historia 
Regum  was  compiled  much  later. 

But  however  that  may  be,  Turgot  must  to  a  large 
extent  have  been  the  supervisor  of  the  new  work.  St. 
Carileph  died  within  three  years  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  of  three  years  before 
Ralph  Flambard  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Durham. 
During  this  period,  the  work  of  building  was  continued 
by  the  monts ;  and  the  continuator  of  Symeon  records 
that  when  Flambard  became  Bishop,  the  church  was 
finished  usque  navem.  This,  however,  probably  refers  only 
to  the  main  walls,  as  we  gather  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  that  in  1104,  just  before  the  translation  of  St. 
Cuthbert  to  the  new  church,  the  centring  of  the  vault 
had  not  been  taken  down.  Flambard  died  in  1128,  and 
the  See  was  vacant  till  1133.  It  was  during  these  five 
years  that  the  nave  was  finally  completed. 

The  nave  of  Durham  is  a  finer  piece  of  work  than  the 
choir,  but  it  is  a  natural  development  of  the  same  plan  ; 
and  if  St.  Carileph  is  to  be  credited  with  the  original 
design,  Turgot,  as  Prior  from  the  time  of  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  choir  to  a  date  at  least  ten  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  nave,  must  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  work.  It  is  true  that  the  nave  was 
not  completed  till  many  years  after  he  left  Durham  to 
become  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew  s.  The  work  was  carried 
on  intermittently,  whenever  the  Bishop  had  money  to 
devote  to  it ;  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  during  these 
ten  years  (1099-1109),  at  least  the  main  arcades  were 
erected,  and  it  is  in  these  arcades  that  the  most  striking 
resemblance  to  Waltham  is  found.  The  pillar  at  Dun- 
fermline with  the  chevron  fluting  more  nearly  resembles 
a  pillar  in  the  south  transept  at  Durham,  which  (unless 
the  chevrons  were  cut  later)  is  of  somewhat  earlier  date. 

Is  it,  then,  to  Turgot's  influence  that  we  owe  these 
resemblances  ?  Direct  proof  is  wanting,  but  the  circuoi- 
stantial  evidence  is  by  no  means  weak.  In  1109,  Turgot 
went  to  Scotland  as  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  a 
sixteen  years'  experience  of  church-building  on  a  large 
scale,  and  he  was  already  a  persona  grata  at  the  Scottish 
Court.  It  was  at  the  special  request  of  Alexander, 
Malcolm  s  third  son,  that  he  was  made  Bishop.^ 

The  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Malcolm  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
but  a  later  date  and  a  different  founder  appear  more 
probable.  The  Vita  Sancton  Margaretce^  ascribed  by 
Fordun  to  Turgot,  states  that  soon  after  her  marriage 
with  Malcolm,  which  took  place  in  1072,  she  built  a 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Dunfermline, 
"  in  loco  nuptiarum  ; "  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
monastery  in  connection  with  it.  In  this  church  Mar- 
garet was  buried  at  the  end  of  1093.  It  is  not  likely 
that  her  favourite  chaplain  would  have  become  a  monk 
at  Durham  (as  we  learn  from  the  Vita  that  he  did  after 

^  His  acquaintance  with  Alexander  probably  dates  from  a  time  at 
least  as  early  as  1094,  when  Edgar  Atheling  brought  Malcolm's  sur- 
viving children  to  England.  The  acquaintance  must  have  been  renewed 
four  years  later,  when  his  elder  brother  Edgar  recovered  his  father's 
throne.  Edgar  is  said  to  have  had  a  vision  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  march  to  Scotland  he  stopped  at  Durham,  and 
received  a  banner  from  the  monks,  probably  from  Turgot  himself,  as 
the  See  was  vacant  at  the  time.  In  1104,  both  Edgar  and  Alexander 
were  present  at  the  Translation  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
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her  death )  if  a  monastery  had  then  been  in  existence  at 
Dunfermline.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Abbey  was  founded 
some  time  after  1098,  by  Edgar  or  Alexander,  her  sons. 
If  so,  having  regard  to  the  usual  order  of  building,  the 
nave  would  not  be  earlier  than  Turgot's  appointment  to 
St.  Andrew's  in  1109. 

Was  Turgot  also  the  adviser  and  intimate  friend  ot 
St.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Malcolm  ?  Fordun,  writing  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  attributes  to  Turgot  the  extant  Vita 
SanctcB  Margaretce,  the  writer  of  which  certainly  stood 
on  the  footing  indicated  in  relation  to  Margaret,  and 
Fordun's  identification  is  adopted  by  Professor  Freeman  ; 
but  the  internal  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  writer 
was  not  Turgot,  but  another  monk,  or  clerk,  of  Durham. 

In  the  dedication,  addressed  to  Margaret's  daughter 
Matilda,  the  Queen  of  Henry  I,  the  writer  uses  the 
simple  initial  T,  which  one  manuscript  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  expands  into  Theodericus.  A  monk  named 
Theodricus  occurs  in  Symeon's  list,  in  which  his  name 
comes  130th — too  low  a  position,  in  all  probability,  to 
admit  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  work.  The  first 
piece  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Turgot :  "  T  " 
described  himself  as  **  servorum  S.  Cuthberti  servus," 
and  this  adaptation  of  the  Papal  style  would  seem  better 
suited  to  a  Prior  than  to  any  monk  of  lower  degree.  The 
rest  of  the  evidence,  however,  is  either  neutral,  or  tells  the 
other  way. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  was  acquainted  with 
Matilda,  at  whose  special  direction  he  undertakes  the 
work,^  and  he  was  an  elderly  man  at  the  date  of  writing.* 
That  date  must  lie  between  1100,  when  Matilda  became 
Queen,  and  1107,  when  Edgar  of  Scotland,  whom  he 
mentions  as  reigning  at  the  time,  died.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  counsellor,  if  not  confessor,  of  Mar- 
garet, as  may  be  gathered  from  several  passages.^   He  col- 

^  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,  vol.  li,  p.  234.  Matris  vestroB 
.  .  .  conversatianem  .  .  .  ut  liiteriatraditam  vobis  offerrem,  et  postu- 
lando  jussistis,  et  jubefido  postuUutis, 

2  Jbid.f  p.  236.    ProctU  ahsit  a  mea  canicie, 

^  Ibid.y  p.  236.  Cujus  mecum  colloquia,  .  .  .  7'ecolo,  .  .  .  affahili- 
talis  et  prudenticR  reminiscar. 

P.  242.  Crebro  me  rogabatj   ut  quicquid  in  ejus  vel  verba  vel  foAto 
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lected  religious  books  for  her/  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Scottish  Court.*  He  had  a  touching 
interview  with  the  Queen  shortly  before  her  last  illness,' 
and  to  him  she  specially  commended  her  children,  but  he 
was  not  present  at  her  death,  the  story  of  which  he 
relates  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  her  favourite  chaplain, 
who  afterwards  became  a  monk  of  Durham.*  The  fact 
that  he  here  gives  his  authority  tends  to  show  that  in 
describing  Margaret's  life  and  actions,  her  religious  ob- 
servances, her  charities,  and  other  details,  he  is  speaking 
from  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  narrative  certainly 
reads  like  first-hand  evidence.  Th©  whole  tenor  of  it 
shows  a  much  closer  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  Court  than  Turgot  could  have  acquired  by 
actual  observation.  The  Prior  of  Durham  could  not  have 
been  so  frequent  a  visitor  as  the  author  of  the  Vita 
evidently  was. 

But  the  strongest  piece  of  evidence  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  church  which  Margaret  founded  at  Dunferm- 
line.^ After  describing  the  ornaments  and  vessels  which 
she  presented  to  the  church,  the  writer  adds:  "Quae 
tanto  certius  nosse  poteram,  quia  cuncta,  jubente  regina, 
ego  ipse  diutius  ibidem  servanda  susceperam."  By  the 
Queen's  appointment  he  had  charge  of  them  at  Dun- 
fermline for  a  considerable  time  :  that  is  to  say,  for  some 
time  between  the  years  1073  and  1093,  he  was  sacristan 
of  the  church  of  Dunfermline.  If  Turgot  ever  held  that 
office,  it  must  have  been  during  his  sojourn  in  Scotland 
with  Aldwin,  and  we  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it 
from  Symeon. 

reprehendendum  pervideren^  id  reprehendens  secreto  illi  indicare  nan 
dtibitarein.  Quod  dura  ra/rius  et  tepidius  quam  vellet/acerem,  itnpor- 
lunam  se  mihi  itigerebat ;  dormientem  et  velut  sui  negligenteni  me 
arguebat, 

P.  245.  Quod  earn  veraciter  esse  optinie  novi,  quia  et  exteriora  ejtis 
opera  mdi,  et  conscientiam,  ipsa  piihi  manifestante,  cognovit  Mihi 
namque  famUiai^issiine  loqui,  suaque  pandere  secreta  dignabatur, 

^  Ibid.,  p.  241.  Plane  sacrorum  voluminum  religiosa,  nee  parva  illi 
aviditas  inerat ;  in  quibus  sibi  acquire'udis  faniUiaris  ejus  caritas,  et 
caritativa /amiliariiaSy  nieipsuin  nie /atigare  plerunqu£  cogebat, 

2  Ibid,,  pp  241.  FateoT,  nuignutn  tnisericordioe,  Dei  miraculum,  cum 
viderem  interduia  tatUain  oi'andi  regis  intentionem, 

8  Ibid,  pp.  250-1.  *  Ibid,  p.  252.  6  jiM^^  p.  239. 
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It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Vita  SanctcB  Margaretce  is  not  the  work  of  Turgot,  but 
of  a  Scottish  priest  (or,  at  any  rate,  one  domiciled  in 
Scotland  for  a  great  part  of  his  life),  who  migrated  to 
Durham  not  earlier  tnan  1093.  He  can  hardly  have 
been  the  Theodricus  of  Symeon's  list.  In  the  manuscript 
of  that  list  only  the  first  seventy-three  names  are  in  the 
original  hand ;  the  remainder^  including  Theodricus,  are 
in  a  hand  about  fifty  years  later.  Symeon  wrote  the 
Historia  Dunelmensis  Ecclesice  between  1104  and  1108  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  seventy-three  represents  the 
total  at  the  time  of  writing — a  not  improbable  figure 
when  we  remember  that  the  number  of  monks  brought 
from  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  in  1083  was  twenty-three. 
In  the  original  list  of  seventy-three  only  two  names  begin 
with  "T— Turgot  sixth,  and  Turkill  eighth.  Turgot 
we  have  already  rejected,  and  Turkill  does  not  fulfil  the 
conditions,  as  from  his  place  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  original  twenty -three.  But  the  seventy-sixth  name 
— the  third  in  the  later  hand — is  Thurstinus,  who  must 
have  taken  the  vows  shortly  after  Symeon  wrote,  and 
may  have  been,  like  Turgot  before  him,  *'  clericus  inter 
monachos  degens"  before  his  final  profession.  There  is  a 
sufficient  margin  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  Thurstin 
became  a  monk,  and  wrote  the  Vita  before  the  death  of 
Edgar  in  1107. 

One  link  between  Turgot  and  the  Queen,  who  held  the 
estate  of  Waltham  from  1100  to  1118,  seems  thus  to  be 
lost,  though  the  connection  of  Matilda  with  Durham  is 
not  weakened  We  learn  from  the  Historia  Ti^ansla- 
tionum  Sancti  Cuthherti}  that  Turgot  travelled  to  the 
South  of  England  on  important  business  not  long  after 
Malcolm's  incursion  of  1092,  possibly  just  after  the  death 
of  St.  Carileph  in  1906,  and  he  would  probably  pass 
through  Waltham.^ 

^  Surt.  Soc.  Publ.,  vol.  li,  p.  177.  Frcepositus  monasUrii  p7'ce/atu8y 
ubi  ecclesice  et  totius  populi  communis  utiliias  eocpetiit,  .  .  .  AusItcl- 
lium  Anglorum  in  partes  derenit.  This  chapter  is  probably  from 
Turgot*s  own  pen. 

^  Surt.  Soc.  Publ.,  Hist,  Duiiebn.  Scriptores  Trea.,  Appendix  LXIX. 
The  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  journey  to  and  from 
London  of  the  Prior  and  Robert  de  Insula,  Bishop-Elect  of  Durham,  in 
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From  a  later  chapter  of  the  same  work,^  we  find  that 
some  time  after  the  Translation  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  1104, 
Turgot  ordered  a  bell  of  great  size  for  the  Church  of 
Durham.  It  was  cast  in  London,  and  possibly  the  Prior 
may  have  gone  south  to  superintend  the  work. 

These  facts,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  archi- 
tectural resemblance  already  noticed,  seem  to  raise  a 
strong  probability  that  Turgot  carried  the  influence  of 
St.  Carileph's  design  to  Dunfermline,  and  at  least  a 
possibility  that  he  also  influenced  Waltham.  At  any 
rate,  he  must  have  been  a  noteworthy,  if  subordinate, 
factor  in  the  great  architectural  movement  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
centuries,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  he  will  best  be 
remembered.  His  career  as  a  Bishop  was  less  fortunate. 
It  began  with  a  dispute  as  to  the  subjection  of  the  See 
of  St.  Andrew's  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  for 
various  reasons  his  position  after  a  time  became  intoler- 
able. He  wished  to  retire  to  Rome,  and  this  brought 
on  a  quarrel  with  King  Alexander,  with  an  attack  of 
melancholia  as  the  consequence.  However,  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  Durham,  and  towards  the  end  of 
January,  1115,  he  arrived  at  Wearmouth,  apparently  by 
sea.  On  the  following  day  he  journeyed  to  Durham, 
where  he  took  to  his  bed  ;  and,  after  an  illness  lasting 
two  months  and  four  days,  he  passed  away  in  the 
presence  of  his  brethren,  happy  in  having  obtained  the 
privilege,  for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  prayed,  of  dying 
near  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Chapter-house,  between  Walcher  and  St.  Carileph.^ 

1274,  shows  the  route  taken  to  be  by  Ketton,  Northallerton,  Borough- 
bridge,  Pontefract,  Doncaster,  Retford,  Newark,  Grantham,  Stamford, 
Wansford,  Huntingdon,  Croirois  (?  Royston),  Ware,  and  Tottenham. 
On  the  return  journey  the  first  night  was  spent  at  Waltham. 

^  Surt.  Soc.  Publ.,  vol.  li,  p.  200.     This  passage  is  not  by  Turgot. 

2  Symeonis,  Duiielm.  HistoricR  Continuatio,  sub  anno  mlxxiv. 
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THE   WALLS  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

By  J.  G.  N.  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Hon.  Skcrktart. 
(Read  at  the  Nottiiigkam  Congress,  1906.) 

T  may  seem  somewhat  unnecessary  to 
commence  the  history  of  the  defensive 
works  of  Nottingham  in  East  Anglia  ; 
but  in  order  clearly  to  understand  the 
facts,  this  procedure  appears  particularly 
desirable. 

In  the  year  866  there  came  to  this 
country  from  beyond  the  seas  a  band  of  Danes,  who 
descended  upon  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  and  established 
themselves  there  during  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  the 
following  year,  having  collected  supplies  and  probably 
received  reinforcements,  they  proceeded  northwards, 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  reached  York. 
After  remaining  there  about  six  months,  they  invaded 
Mercia,  and  in  the  year  868  arrived  at  Nottingham. 
Here  they  marked  out  a  camp,  which  they  fortified  with 
a  wall  and  ditch,  and  would  then  seem  to  have  waited 
for  the  Mercians  to  take  the  offensive,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  rendered  a  naturally  strong 
position  practically  impregnable. 

Burgraed,  King  of  the  Mercians,  realised  that  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  were  inadequate  to  dislodge  the  in- 
vaders, and  sent  for  aid  to  Ethelred,  ruler  of  the  West 
Saxons,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by  marriage.  Gathering 
a  large  army,  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  marched 
in  haste  to  Nottingham,  and  there  joining  forces  with 
Burgraed,  laid  siege  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes.  Hinguar, 
the  Danish  leader,  perceiving  that  his  forces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  meet  those  of  the  allies  in  the  open, 
shut  himself  up  within  the  camp,  where  he  succeeded  in 
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holding  his  own  in  spite  of  various  minor  engagements 
and  several  attempts  to  breach  the  walls ;  until  finally 
Burgraed,  who  was  probably  unable  to  keep  his  army 
longer  together,  came  to  terms  with  the  Danes,  who  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  works. 

Leaving  a  garrison  to  hold  the  camp,  the  Danes  in  869 
returned  to  York,  and  remained  there  for  twelve  months 
The  next  year  they  again  made  their  way  across  Mercia 
to  East  Anglia,  probably  calling  at  Nottingham  on  their 
way.  There  is  but  one  scant  mention  of  Nottingham  in 
the  Chronicles  for  the  next  few  years ;  but,  as  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  town  was  not  spared  in  the  raiding  and 
harrying  that  occurred.  It  is  not,  indeed,  until  the  year 
922  that  the  town  again  comes  prominently  into  notice. 
In  that  year  £dward  the  Elder  arrived  at  Nottingham 
from  Tamworth,  took  possession  of  the  burh,  put  it  into 
a  state  of  defence,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a  combined 
force  of  English  and  Danes  ;  and  the  same  year  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mercia,  both  Danes  and  English,  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy.  Two  years  later,  in  924,  Edward 
was  again  at  Nottingham ;  and  finding,  I  imagine,  that 
the  combined  garrison  of  Danes  and  English  did  not 
agree,  he  ordered  another  burh  to  be  built  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Trent,  opposite  the  original  settlement,  and 
had  a  strong  bridge  constructed  to  connect  the  two. 

Again  a  lapse  of  years  occurs,  during  which  Mercia  fell 
entirely  under  the  sway  of  the  Danes :  not,  indeed,  until 
the  year  942  is  the  town  directly  mentioned  again,  when 
it  is  recorded  that  Edmund  the  King  wrested  the  five 
burhs  from  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  of  these  five 
burhs  Nottingham  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. From  this  time  onward  until  the  compilation  of 
Domesday  Book,  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  in  the 
Chronicles  any  record  of  the  town  ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
prospered  and  steadily  extended  its  bounds ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  existed  a  town 
spreading  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Danish  burh ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  considerable  time  the 
'*  Old  Burh,"  as  it  was  called,  had  ceased  to  be  the  walled 
fortress  or  place  of  refuge  for  the  townsfolk. 
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It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  give,  even  approximately, 
the  date  at  which  the  extension  of  the  town  began ;  but 
it  is  quite  clear  that  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
the  Old  and  New  Burghs  were  recognised  as  having  a 
separate  existence.  "  Hugh,  the  son  of  Baldrick  erected 
13  houses  in  the  New  Burgh  and  put  them  on  the 
rate  of  the  Old  Burgh  ;"  and  it  is  also  stated  that  "  in 
the  ditch  of  the  burgh  are  17  houses  and  six  other 
houses/*  These  two  statements  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  ditch  of  the  Old  Burgh  was  ng  longer 
required  for  defensive  purposes,  and  that  there  must 
have  been  some  other  line  of  fortifications  embracing 
a  larger  area  than  that  of  the  Danish  burh.  The  defences 
of  this  larger  town  must  have  been  constructed  after  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Elder,  or  at  any  rate  at  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  year  924. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111,  the 
mediaeval  wall  was  commenced,  and  the  probability  is 
that  it  followed  precisely  the  line  of  the  older  wall,  which 
I  conclude  to  have  been  constructed  at  some  time  be- 
tween the  years  950  and  1050.  By  the  year  1272  that 
portion  situated  between  the  Castle  and  Chapel  Bar  had 
been  completed ;  for  in  that  year  an  order  under  State 
Seal  directs  the  making  of  **  a  postern  in  the  wall  of  the 
said  town  near  the  Castle  towards  Lenton,  of  such 
breadth  and  height  that  two  armed  horsemen  carrying 
lances  on  their  shoulders  might  go  in  and  out,  where 
William,  Archbishop  of  York,  had  appointed.'' 

References  to  the  walls  of  the  town  are  fairly  numerous 
during  the  next  hundred  years,  but  of  no  particular 
interest  for  my  purpose.  In  the  year  1395,  the  Roll 
of  Presentments  of  the  Mickletorn  Jury  contains  two 
entries  that  bear  on  the  subject.  One  Thomas  de 
Mapperley^  had,  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  and  of 
justice,  built  a  house  upon  the  common  soil,  and  installed 
as  tenant  one  John  Breadsall,  to  the  grievous  detriment 
and  prejudice  of  the  town.  Not  content  with  thus  turn- 
ing the  common  soil  to  his  own  profit,  Thomas  de  Map- 
perley  had  actually  pulled  down  and  used  for  building 
purposes  a   portion  of  the  town    wall  ;*  and   after   the 

1  Borough  Records,  vol.  i,  p.  276.  ^  jn^^^  p  278. 
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example  thus  set,  it  seems  to  have  become  a  common 
practice  to  regard  the  town  wall  as  a  convenient  quarry, 
whenever  building  operations  were  to  be  carried  out. 

Again,  in  1408,  we  get  a  Presentment  of  one  Nicholas 
Alastre,  for  having  *' burst  an  entrance  from  the  walls  of 
the  town  into  his  garden  on  the  common  ground."  The 
common  ground  here  mentioned  must,  I  think,  have  been 
the  town  ditch,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  previous 
Presentment  of  one  John  London  for  occupying  the 
"  common  ground "  from  the  walls  of  the  town  towards 
the  south,  near  the  postern.^  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  at  this  early  period  the  destruction  of  the  fortifica- 
tions and  the  appropriation  of  their  sites  had  commenced. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  addition  to  the  ditch  of  the 
town  being  considered  common  ground,  a  strip  of  land 
inside  the  walls  was,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice, reserved  as  common  soil,  as  in  the  rental  of  the 
Common  Lands  of  the  Town  mention  occurs  of  "that  piece 
of  common  ground  lying  between  the  Postern  and  Chapel 
Bar,"^  and  (as  far  as  I  can  trace)  this  was  the  only  strip 
left  in  the  year  1435.  It  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  ground  so  reserved  had  by  this  date  been 
sold  or  appropriated ;  and  from  the  number  of  present- 
ments that  occur  for  building  on  the  common  ground,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  appropriation — to  use  a  mild 
term — was  the  course  most  in  favour.  From  this  date 
onward  the  story  is  one  of  gradual  decay,  and  of  the  sale 
or  appropriation  of  the  site  of  the  wall  and  ditch ;  and 
Lelaud,  who  visited  the  town  in  1538,  wrote  that  "much 
of  the  wall  is  now  down,  and  the  gates  saving  two  or 
three ;"  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  remains 
whatever  of  the  wall  above  ground  to  be  seen  in  situ. 

Some  slight  description  is  necessary  of  the  sites  of  the 
Danish  burh,  and  the  extension  westward  of  the  New 
burh.  The  Old  Burh,  situated  on  St.  Mary's  Hill,  would 
seem  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sand- 
stone scarp  which  rises  abruptly  from  Narrow  Marsh  ;  and 
on  the  east  the  ditch  was  situated  between  Drury  Hill 
and  Bridlesmith  Gate,  and  Middle  Hill  and  Fletcher 
Gate.     On   the  north   it   lay  between  Victoria   Street, 

^  Borough  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  61.  ^  Hid,^  p.  357. 
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Carlton  Street.  Goose  Gate,  and  Hockley  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bottle  Lane,  Warser  Gate,  and  Woolpack 
Lane  on  the  other.  On  the  west,  Count  Street,  Carter 
Gate,  Sneinton  Street,  and  Water  Street  bound  the  site 
of  the  ditch  on  the  east  and  west  sides  respectively. 

The  extension  of  the  town  to  the  west  and  north  now 
claims  attention.  Starting  from  Garner's  Hill,  which 
forms  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Old  Burgh,  the  wall 
seems  to  have  run  down  the  west  side  thereof,  and  up 
the  east  side  of  Middle  Hill ;  thence  it  ran  westward  to 
the  Castle,  and  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Bui  well  Hill  sandstone.  From  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Castle  it  seems  to  have  run  in  a  northerly  direction 
along  the  east  side  of  Park  Row  and  on  to  Chapel  Bar  ; 
and  we  find  a  postern  to  have  existed  somewhere  about 
the  end  of  the  Rope  Walk.  From  Chapel  Bar  the  wall 
proceeded  along  the  south  side  of  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  and  the  edge  of  the  pavement  is  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  old  wall. 

On  reaching  Market  Street,  the  wall  appears  to  have 
taken  a  course  along  the  centre  of  Upper  Parliament 
Street.  When  the  Great  Central  Railway  was  con- 
structed through  Parliament  Street,  a  section  of  the  old 
wall  and  ditch  was  cut  through.  This  portion  of  the 
wall  was  constructed  of  the  Bunter  sandstone  upon  which 
the  town  stands,  but  the  plinths  were  of  Lower  Keuper 
sandstone,  and  the  blocks  varied  in  size  from  about  9  ins. 
to  13  ins.  thick,  and  17  ins.  to  20  ins.  long.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  7  ft.  at  the  base ; 
but  this  may  quite  possibly  have  varied  to  some  extent. 

The  ditch  at  this  point  was  35  ft.  wide  on  the  east  side 
of  the  railway  cutting,  and  30  ft.  on  the  west,  20  ft. 
being  its  greatest  depth,  and  it  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
sandstone.  It  was  mostly  filled  with  black  silt,  con- 
taining fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  and  occasional  oyster- 
shells.  This  is  the  most  easterly  point  at  which  traces  of 
the  wall  have  been  recorded  ;  but  from  references  in  the 
Borough  Records  to  the  Swine  Bar,  which  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Heathcote  Street,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
wall  was  continued  to  that  spot. 

From  Swine  Bar  it  seems  probable  that  a  ditch  was 
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the  only  defensive  work  to  the  east ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  have  crossed  Coalpit  Lane,  and  curved  round  until  it 
took  up  the  line  of  the  older  ditch  which  encircled  the 
Old  Burh,  cutting  into  it,  apparently,  at  the  junction  of 
Hockle}'  with  Sneinton  Street. 

Having  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  trace  them  from  maps  and  the  results 
of  excavations,  I  propose  briefly  to  notice  the  gates  in 
the  outer  line  of  the  defensive  works.  They  were  (1) 
the  Postern,  near  the  end  of  the  Rope  Walk  ;  (2)  Chapel 
Bar  ;  (3)  Cowlane  Bar,  the  principal  entrance  on  the 
north  ;  (4)  Swine  Bar,  at  the  bottom  of  Heathcote  Street ; 
(5)  a  gateway  at  the  bottom  of  Barker  Gate ;  (6)  Hol- 
lowstone,  the  chief  entrance  from  the  south  ;  (7)  the 
postern  at  the  top  of  Drury  Hill.  There  may  also  have 
oeen  an  entry  at  the  end  of  Broad  Street,  and  mention 
occurs  of  a  St.  John  s  Bar,  which  may  have  been  situated 
here. 

Chapel  Bar. — The  first  mention  of  this  gate  in  the 
Borough  Records  is  dated  January  1st,  1315,^  and  occurs 
occurs  in  a  suit  brought  by  William  de  Bathley  against 
William  Metal,  the  latter  having  arrested  two  carts  of 
wood  at  the  bar  called  Chapel lebarre,  and  claimed  pontage 
where  none  was  due.  On  November  29th,  1335,  the 
name  Chapellebarre  occurs  in  an  enrolment  of  a  grant  of 
land  to  William  de  Amyas,  "  abutting  upon  the  King's 
highway  which  leads  towards  Radford."  This  fixes  the 
site. 

About  the  year  1370  this  gate  seems  to  have  gone  by 
the  name  of  the  Westbarre,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  two  names  were  used  concurrently.  In  a 
presentment  of  the  Mickletorn  Jury  of  October  8th, 
1395,^  John  de  Whaplington  is  presented  for  building  a 
storehouse  on  the  common  soil  at  Chapellebarre,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  bordering  the  King's  highway 
from  Chapellebarre  to  Organ  Lane  and  Seynt  Jamgate 
are  presented  for  blocking  the  highway  with  refuse.*  In 
the  same  or  the  following  year,  Robert  de  Chesterfield 
and  Thomas  de  Arnold,  Decennaries  of  Westbarre,  present 

'  B(yi'ough  Records,  vol.  i,  p.  83. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  277.  -^  IbiiL,  p.  297. 
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ail  affray  without  blood  against  John  Collingham,  but 
the  name  Chappelbarre  occurs  in  the  presentments  of  the 
Mickletorn  Jury  in  1396.  In  the  Rental  of  the  Common 
Lands  of  the  Town  there  is  mention  of  **a  comon  gi'ond 
withy n  ye  walls  betnx  William  Bradraer  croft  and  ye 
forsayd  walles  and  betwix  ye  Bayles  croft  and  ye  towne 
walles  fro  ye  Posterne  to  ye  Westbarre  ward  ;"^  and  in 
another  item  of  the  same  Roll  we  find  the  two  names  used 
as  indicating  the  same  place.  '*  Two  hussus  under  ye 
West  Barre  called  ye  Chapelle  Barre  on  either  syd  own 
xxijd." 

Chapel  Bar  is  mentioned  in  the  Chamberlain's  accounts 
in  1499,^  it  being  there  stated  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
gatehouse  was  let  in  tenements  ;  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  same  oi&cial  for  1503-4  there  are  entries  which  prove 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  in  repairing 
Chapel  Bar.  From  the  Rental  of  the  Chamber  Estate  of 
the  town  for  1531,  it  again  appears  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  gatehouse  had  been  adapted  for  habitation. 
"Item,  ij  houses  under  the  Chappelbarre,  iJ5."' 

When  Robert  Lovatt  was  Mayor  in  1540-1,  the  Chapel 
Bar  seems  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  the  train- 
bands and  soldiers  were  mustered  for  inspection.  In  the 
Chamberlain's  accounts  for  that  year  there  is  the  following 
entry* :  **  Item  to  Damport,  telyor,  for  ploying  of  hys 
drome  afore  Master  Mayre  and  ye  men  yat  he  toke 
muster  of  at  Chapel  Barre  ....  vjc2."  Later  in  the  same 
account  there  is  only  the  item  for  the  refreshments 
provided  for  the  occasion  that  I  can  trace  :  '*  Item,  peyd 
to  tJrene  wyffe  for  ale  yat  was  dronke  at  the  Toune 
Hawle  when  Master  Mayre  veuyd  ye  sodyoures  at  the 
Chapel  Barre  ....  xiiijd." 

The  Chamberlain's  Rental  Rolls  for  1548  show  Chapel 
Bar  as  let  in  two  separate  tenements,  with  gardens.^ 
The  east  side  was  occupied  by  William  Wilson,  who 
in  1549  obtained  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years  at  a 
rent  of  two  shillings  per  annum.  The  west  side  was  held 
by  Matthew  Hay  as  a  yearly  tenant  at  the  same  rent. 

1  Borough  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  236. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  67,  69.  s  Ibid.,  p.  316. 

4  ibid,,  p.  284.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  95. 
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In  1571,  the  custom  of  closing  the  road  through  the 
gateway  with  a  chain  seems  to  have  been  introduced. 
The  Chamberlain's  accounts  for  that  year  contain  the 
following  entry  : — ^ 

"  Item  payd  to  Master  Cadman  for  IX 11.  of  eyron  and 
workmanshipp  of  the  same  for  the  cheyne  at  Chappyll 
Barre  .......     xviijd. 

"  Item  payd  to  Thomas  Lockesmeth  for  stayples,  hespes, 
and  brages  to  the  same       .....       vd." 

On  October  28th,  1570,  the  Mickletorn  Jury  presented 
that  the  Chapel  Bar  was  in  decay  for  want  of  mending ; 
but  if  any  repairs  were  carried  out  they  had  no  lasting 
effect,  as  ten  years  later  we  find  the  Chamberlain  paying 
"for  covering  the  stonewall  at  the  Chapell  Bar  with 
turves  .  .  .  xviijcZ."^  The  butts  for  archery  practice  were 
situated  close  to  the  Chapel  Bar,  as  is  shown  by  a 
petition  of  the  Bowyers  and  Fletchers  of  the  town, 
asking  for  the  repair  of  the  butts,  which  were  in  decay, 
as  nothing  had  been  done  to  them  for  eight  years.' 

The  Council  Minutes  of  March  30th,  1609,  decree  that 
*'  from  this  tyme  forward  for  3  weekes  there  shall  be  a 
watch  sett  for  the  toune  to  looke  to  the  passengers  that 
shall  come  from  any  visited  place,"  i.e.,  from  any  place 
where  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  plague,  and  Samuel 
Bell  was  appointed  to  Chapel  Bar.  On  May  20th  of  the 
same  year  the  resolution  is  minuted  :  **  The  watch  to 
contynew,  and  a  coUeccion  to  be  made  by  gathering  of 
the  people's  weekly  bounty."* 

On  October  23rd,  1612,  the  Mickletorn  Jury  record 
that  *^  We  present  ye  Chappil  Barre  for  that  ye  stone 
work  is  reddy  to  fall  doune,  and  also  we  do  intreatt  yat 
it  maybe  taken  doune,  or  elles  it  will  fall,  to  ye  dammidg 
of  ye  toune."^  It  must  be  inferred  that  the  repairs  were 
executed,  as  the  gateway  continued  to  stand ;  and  it  is 
next  mentioned  in  April,  1643,  when  orders  were  given 
for  the  '*  makinge  of  twoe  gates  att  Chappell  Barr  and 
Cowlane  Bivrr,  the  Committee  to  fynde  the  wood  and  iron, 

1  Borcmgh  Records^  vol.  iv,  p.  145. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  231.  3  nid,^  p,  263. 
4  Ibid,  p.  291.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  307. 
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and  the  toune  to  fynde  workeraen."^     It  was  not  till  the 
year  1743  that  Chapel  Bar  was  pulled  down. 

Having  thus  noted  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of 
the  walls,  I  must  now  advance  some  proof  as  to  the  pre- 
cise locality  of  the  several  fortifications  of  the  town.  The 
accompanying  plan  shows  the  situation  of  the  Danish 
Burh  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  town  now  known  as 
St.  Mary's  Hill,  and  the  facts  which  lead  me  to  place  the 
burh  there  are  as  follows  :: — 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Ethel werd,  under  the  year  868,  we 
are  told  that  "  castra  metatus  est  exercitus  Paganorum, 
cujus  advectum  supra  memoravimus,  in  locum  Snotinga- 
ham,  illicque  hyemaverunt."  Ethelwerd  is  precise  in  his 
statement  that  they  "  measured  out  their  camp,"  and  he 
is  equally  precise  with  regard  .to  the  camps  at  York  and 
Thetford,  at  both  of  which  places  this  particular  body  of 
Danes  are  recorded  to  have  gone  into  winter  quarters. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  records  that  in  922  Edward 
the  Elder  went  from  Tamworth  to  Nottingham  and  took 
possession  of  the  burh,  and  commanded  it  to  be  repaired 
and  occupied  ;  two  years  later  he  was  there  again,  "  and 
commanded  the  burh  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  over  against  the  other,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Trent,  between  the  two  burhs."  Florence  of  Worcester 
says  :  "  Snottingaham  adiit,  et  in  australi  ripa  fluminis 
Trentae  urbem,  contra  urbem  qu»  in  altera  ripa  sita  erat, 
aedificavit ;  et  inter  utramque  firmum  pontum  fieri  man- 
davit." 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  site,  and  the  fact  that  the  town  has  undoubtedly 
spread  from  east  to  west,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
burh  of  the  Danes,  measured  out  in  868,  was  situated  on 
St.  Mary's  Hill.  The  fact  that  the  present  course  of  the 
Trent  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  St.  Mary's  Hill 
presents  some  difficulty ;  but  the  river  has  undoubtedly 
been  gradually  shifting  to  the  south.  There  is  satisfac- 
tory geological  and  other  evidence  that  at  one  period  it 
flowed  considerably  nearer  the  town  than  it  does  at 
present,  and  that  only  a  fairly  short  bridge  would  have 

1  Borwigh  Records^  vol.  v,  p.  208. 
1907  4 
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been  needed  to  span  the  distance  between  St.  Mary's 
Hill  and  the  opposite  bank. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  burh  on  St. 
Mary's  Hill  was  defended,  Asser,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred^ 
says,  in  recording  the  attack  on  the  Danish  Burh  in  869, 
"  Christianis  frangere  murum  non  suppetebat."  Florence 
of  Worcester  uses  the  same  words.  Thus  far,  the  records 
are  in  agreement  with  my  theory  that  the  town  was  a 
walled  one  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  simply 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  Here  geology  a^ain 
comes  to  our  aid.  The  Hill  of  St.  Mary  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  and  in  excavating  the  ditch  the  Danes 
proceeded  in  much  the  same  way  as  would  be  done 
nowadays  :  they  would  get  the  stone  out  in  layers  by 
means  of  wedges  and  mallets  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  obliged  to  infer  that  the 
material  excavated  from  the  ditch  was  used  to  construct 
a  wall,  or  at  any  rate  a  breastwork. 

If  it  had  been  their  intention  to  make  a  palisade 
of  wood,  they  would  have  had  to  cut  a  series  of  boles 
round  the  whole  site  for  the  reception  of  the  posts. 
Again,  if  they  had  constructed  the  rampart  of  earth,  the 
thin  covering  of  gravelly  soil  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient, even  if  they  had  denuded  the  whole  area  of  the 
camp  to  provide  the  material.  Further,  they  could  not 
have  left  the  surplus  material  obtained  from  the  ditch 
lying  about  within  the  camp.  For  obvious  reasons,  they 
would  not  dare  to  leave  it  near  the  spot  where  it  was 
excavated,  and  the  labour  of  carting  it  to  a  distance 
would  have  been  enormous.  I  can,  therefore,  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  they  followed  their  normal 
practice,  and  used  the  material  from  the  ditch  to  form 
the  rampart  ;  and,  as  this  material  was  sandstone,  I 
submit  that  no  other  theory  is  tenable  than  that  a  wall 
was  constructed  at  this  early  period  of  the  town's  history, 
enclosing  that  part  of  the  town  situated  on  St.  Mary's 
Hill. 


SOME   NOTTINGHAMSHIRE   STRONG- 
HOLDS. 

By  I.  CHALKLEY  GOULD,  Esa.,  F.S.A. 
{Riod  at  the  f/ottinnham  Cixyirai,  190fi.) 

T  various  meetings  of  this  Association  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  say  something 
about  the  remains  of  ancient  strongholds 
in  the  districts  visited,  and  I  propose  to 
follow  the  same  course  here ;  but  for- 
j  tunately  for  my  hearers  I  need  not 
detain  them  long,  for  Nottinghamshire 
is  not  rich  in  examples. 

We  may  search  the  county  through  and  find  none  of 
the  grand  early  type  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  We  look 
in  vain  for  a  lofty  precipice  -  protected  promontory 
fortress,  such  as  Comb  Moss,  near  Buxton  ;  though,  could 
we  see  Nottingham  Castle  site,  as  it  was  in  its  primitive 
days,  we  should  find  the  same  idea  of  defence  of  a 
somewhat  similar  position. 

We  cannot  find  such  a  hill-fort  as  Mam  Tor,  crowning 
the  ridge  of  the  "  Shivering  Mountain,"  near  Castleton, 
in  Derbyshire,  nor  one  like  High  Wincobank,  near 
Sheffield.^ 

Even  neighbouring  Leicestershire,  though  of  much 
the  same  physical  character  as  this  shire,  is  richer  from 
our  point  of  view,  for  there  I  was  able  to  picture  to  you 
Burrow  Hill,  with  its  remarkable  entrenchments,  more 
striking  than  those  of  any  camp  of  the  like  class  in  this 
county. 

t  Now  happily  Baved  from  destruction  bj  the  appeal  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  nhich  this  Association  took  no  mean  part. 
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Why  is  Nottinghamshire  so  poor  in  remnants  of  the 
earliest  types  of  earthwork  ? 

Partly  because  the  district  afforded  few  of  those  bold 
heights  such  as  Celtic  man  loved  to  construct  their 
camps  of  refuge  upon  ;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  Introduc- 
tion to  his  account  of  the  ancient  earthworks,  in  the 
Victoria  County  History  of  Nottinghamshire — a  forth- 
coming book  which  Nottinghamshire  folk  will  do  well  to 
buy,  both  for  its  present  interest  and  for  its  future 
financial  value.  Mr.  Stevenson  says :  **  Neither  physi- 
cally nor  strategically  do  the  gentle  contours  of  Not- 
tinghamshire provide  sites  for  those  great  hill-fortresses 
to  be  found  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  in  many  other 
counties." 

With  few  exceptions,  its  natural  features  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  fortification.  This  was  compensated  for 
in  the  Pennine  Range  of  Derbyshire,  on  the  west,  which 
overlooked  the  comparatively  level  surface  of  this  county, 
and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  invaders  of  the  territory  of 
the  Coritani :  a  tribe  which  occupied  approximately  the 
present  shires  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester. 

Forest  and  swamp  occupied  a  large  part  of  Notting- 
hamshire. Remains  of  old  woods  are  extant  in  the  hays 
of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  to  the  north  of  OUerton  and 
Edwinstowe;  while  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  the 
swamps  that  intervened  between  the  northern  boundary 
and  the  Isle  of  Axholme  were  almost  impassable. 

Of  promontory  forts  (Class  A  in  the  Scheme^)  Not- 
tingham Castle  site,  already  mentioned,  wm  the  chief 
representative,  but  probably  Castle  Hill,  Worksop,  and 
Combs  Farm  Camp,  Farnsfield,  were  of  much  the  same 
type. 

Of  hill-forts  (Class  B),  as  has  been  said,  we  have  no 
Mam  Tor  or  Wincobank,  or  even  a  Burrow  Hill,  though 
there  are  a  few  earthworks  of  the  same  character,  but 
poorer  in  the  height  and  dignity  of  their  ramparts  and  in 
the  depth  of  their  fosses. 


1  The  Scheme  referred  to  was  published  hy  the  Congress  of  the 
Archseological  Societies. 
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Fox  Wood  Camp,  in  Wood  borough  parish,  is  placed 
on  a  high  plateau,  so  boldly  conspicuous  that  we  forget 
for  a  moment  that  the  ramparts  are  but  7  ft.  to  10  ft. 
above  their  fosses.  It  is  an  interesting  stronghold,  and 
appears  to  have  been  added  to  and  strengthened  inter- 
nally (possibly  by  Roman  hands),  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  outer  encircUng  rampart. 
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Woodborough,  Notts. 

Unfortunately,  at  some  past  period,  the  works  on  the 
east  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  whole  camp  is 
in  a  wood  densely  covered  with  undergrowth  and  tall 
weeds.  It  has  often  been  said  that  where  stinging- 
nettles  are,  man  has  lived.  Man  must  have  been  pretty 
thick  on  the  spot  if  the  beds  of  big  nettles  in  this  lonely 
wood  are  true  evidence. 

I  will  not  occupy  time  by  mentioning  each  of  the  other 
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strongholds  of  this  type,  but  there  is  one  example  I  crave 
your  permission  to  dwell  upon  for  a  few  moments  ;  tor  no 
early  stronghold  in  Nottinghamshire  appealed  to  me  so 
strongly  as  Oldox,  or  Hodox,  Camp,  in  Oxton  parish. 
Far  away  from  human  habitation  is  a  lonely  comb  in 
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the  hills,  and  therein,  nestling  below  the  surrounding 
summits,  is  this  camp  of  our  Celtic  forerunners. 

A  raised  causeway,  made  by  much  labour,  leads  to  its 
southern  entrance,  and  a  deeply  sunken  road  leads  from 
over  the  ridge  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  side  to  the  same 
point.  These  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  stronghold.     Three  tiers  of  ramparts  rise 
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one  above  the  other  on  the  sharp  slope  of  the  eastern 
side  to  a  total  height  of  about  45  ft.  above  the  hollow  of 
the  comb  ;  elsewhere  the  camp  was  defended  by  a  double 
rampart,  with  a  fosse  between. 

Much  might  be  said  of  this  remarkable  camp  :  its 
trick,  or  sham,  entrance  on  the  south,  its  real  gateway 
on  the  north,  approached  by  an  easily-defended  fosse  all 
the  way  from  the  southern  point,  its  artificial  elevation, 
and  the  spot  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  earth  were 
probably  moved  to  secure  this  increased  height  and  level 
surface  ;  the  wondrous  view  from  the  adjoining  look-out 
hill  and  from  its  twin,  further  on  the  north-east ;  but 
time  presses,  and  I  fear  to  weary  anyone  but  an  earth- 
work enthusiast. 

Passing  from  these  early  fortresses,  essential  to  the 
life  of  Celtic  man  in  these  islands,  we  come  to  those  of 
the  days  when  imperial  Rome  dominated  Britain. 

But  of  defensive  works  of  that  age,  Nottinghamshire 
possesses  only  poor  traces.  What  is  left  of  Margidunum'^ 
Just  a  rectangular  fragment,  with  the  characteristic  berm, 
or  terrace,  between  the  rampart  and  its  fosse. 

Yet  this  stronghold  was  of  no  mean  importance  to  the 
Roman  rulers,  for  it  guarded  the  fosse-way  which  cuts 
through  its  area.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  round  the 
site  now  ;  but  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  dense  wood- 
land or  impassable  morass,  stretching  far  on  either  side 
of  the  great  trackway,  to  realise  the  importance  of  this 
station  in  checking  the  advance  of  a  body  of  foes. 

There  are  fragments  of  a  few  other  camps  which  may 
also  be  Roman,  but  they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
swept  away  in  the  advance  of  agriculture,  or  by  the 
agency  of  mines,  quarries,  and  buildings. 

And  what  have  we  of  the  works  of  those  sea-rovers 
who  followed  on  the  wreck  of  Roman  Britain  ?  Neither 
Saxon  nor  Dane  has  left  a  certain  trace,  save  only  the 
"  English  Borough  "  which  the  buildings  of  busy  Not- 
tingham have  nearly  obliterated  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  the  simple  homestead  moats,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made,  were  dug  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  just  as  they  were  in  later  times. 

We  must  pass  to  the  earthworks  known  as  **mount  and 
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Carcolston,  Notts. 
Heputed  site  of  Margidunum. 
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court  strongholds"  (Classes  D  and  E  in  the  Scheme).  I 
cannot  here  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  date  of  these 
works.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  opinion  in  the  archaeolo- 
gical world  is  settling  down  to  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  Norman  origin,  or  of  construction  under  Norman 
influence,  though  sometimes  the  feudal  lord  appears  to 
have  utilised  ao  existing  tumulus  or  mount,  or  a 
protected  height ;  and  works  akin,  though  not  exactly 
similar,  are  found  in  parts  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  where 
the  evidence  of  Norman  rule  and  influence  is  questioned.^ 
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In  its  most  simple  form  (Class  D),  we  find  but  a 
mount  trenched  round.  Such  a  work  was*  the  mount 
above  Cocker  Beck,  at  Lowdham,  and  one  or  two  others 
in  the  couaty.  I  exhibit  a  plan  of  the  little  work  at 
Lowdham. 

The  typical  form  (Class  E),  though  there  are  variants, 
is  more  complex,  and  consists  of  a  mound  moated  round, 

^  G.  T.  Clark,  in  his  painstaking  publication,  Mediieval  Military 
Architecture  in  Engla/nd  (1884),  started  the  theory  of  Saxon  origin, 
but  his  views  have  been  rebutted  by  several  competent  modern 
scholars,  notably  Mrs.  Armitage,  Dr.  J.  H.  Round,  Dr.  G.  Neilson, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  Our  older  antiquaries  styled  the 
mounts,  British,  Roman,  or  Danish,  and  we  have  heard  them  attributed 
to  the  Devil  and  the  Dutch. 
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a  base-court  strongly  ramparted,  and  further  protected 
by  its  own  moat  or  fosse,  and  sometimes  a  second  or 
outer  court.  Usually,  the  mount  is  at  one  end  of  the 
whole  work,  though  sometimes  placed  more  centrally. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that,  as  newly 
thrown-up  earth  cannot  support  the  weight  of  stone,  the 
defences  crowning  the  ramparts  and  the  mount  were  of 
timber,  as  pictured  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  (or  rather, 
needlework).     In  many  cases  stone  buildings  replaced 
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Egmanioii,  Notts. 

the  wooden  walls  in  after-years,  when  the  earth  had 
solidified  ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  al\K;ays  the  case  ;  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  castles  were  burnt,  destroyed, 
and  reconstructed  in  the  twelfth  century  proves  them  of 
earth  and  wood,  and  Pipe  Roll  entries  show  the  the  use  of 
timber  walls  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  these  mount  and  court  strongholds  we  have  dis- 
covered only  five  in  this  county.  The  Normans,  by 
cutting  a  cross-fosse  and  piling  up  the  earth  on  higher 
ground,  transformed  the  site  of  Nottingham  Castle  into 
a  typical  example  of  this  class  of  work. 
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Castle  Hill,  Annesley,  is  another  such  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  but  the  three  to  which  I  draw  special  attention 
are  Egmanton,  Laxton,  and  Aslockton. 
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A.  Modern  Entrance. — The  Bank  on  South-eaist  exteudn  further  Eant. 

Egmanton  has  a  bold  mount,  deeply  fossed  round,  and 
the  mutilated  remains  of  a  court  on  the  west ;  probably 
there  was  another  court  on  the  east,  as  on  that  side  of  the 
great  mount  is  a  terrace  which  may  have  formed  the 
landing-place  for  a  ladder-stair  from  a  court,  with  a  gate- 
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house  at  its  top  and  foot,  such  as  we  see  depicted  at 
Dinan,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.^  I  need  not  enter 
into  the  measurements  of  this  interesting  little  strong- 
hold, as  the  plan  gives  the  detail,  and  those  who  visit 
it  to-morrow  will  see  for  themselves. 

Laxton  is  by  far  the  most  striking  specimen  of  a 
mount  and  court  stronghold  in  this  county,  and  in  view 
of  the  nearly  perfect  condition  of  its  two  courts :  one  of 
the  best  worth  studying  in  England,  though  the  height 
of  its  mount  cannot  be  compared  with  mighty  Thetford 
in  Norfolk,  Pleshey  and  Ongar  in  Essex,  Tonbridge  in 
Kent,  Oxford  Castle,  or  Lewes,  in  Sussex ;  or  its  general 
effect  with  such  works  as  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk,  Kil- 
peck  in  Herefordshire,  Tickhill  in  Yorkshire,  Cainhoe  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  some  others. 

You  will  note  by  remains  on  the  base-court  rampart 
that  masonry  was  used  at  Laxton  ;  but  to  what  extent, 
or  when  it  was  added,  is  unknown.  The  little  cone 
raised  on  the  high  mount  suggests  the  former  presence 
of  a  tower,  and  excavations  might  discover  stone  con- 
struction ;  and  the  absence  of  a  rim  of  earth  round  so  flat 
and  large  a  summit  may  indicate  that  a  wall  of  stone 
was  used.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the 
circular  ward  guarding  the  original  entrance  to  the 
stronghold,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  lunar- 
shaped  work  at  Mexborough,  in  Yorkshire.* 

The  greatness  of  the  outer  court,  the  formidable 
character  of  the  defences  of  the  base-court,  the  place- 
ment of  the  keep-mount  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  natural 
escarpment  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  evidence  of 
guarded  track  ways  to  the  place,  all  tend  to  show  the 
importance  of  Laxton  Castle  in  the  fighting  days  of  its 
early  existence,  when  feudal  lords  cared  only  for  what 
they  could  get  and  hold,  and  had  little  thought  for  the 
rights  of  their  neighbours. 

Aslockton,  though  near  by  Nottingham,  is  not  in  the 

^  Unfortunately,  the  terrace  may  be  but  a  mutilation  of  the  mount, 
resulting  from  the  wild  Sh rove-Tuesday  games  long  taking  place  on 
this  hill. 

^  See  Jou/rrud  of  the  British  Archceoloyical  Association,  yoI.  x 
(1904),  p.  39. 
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programme  of  our  visits  ;  but  Cranmer's  Mount  deserves 
a,  word  ere  we  leave  these  mounts  and  courts. 

Nature  in  no  way  aided  man  in  the  construction  of 
'tills  little  feudal  stronghold,  except  that  a  brook  flowed 
near  whose  waters  could  be  used  to  fill  the  defensive 
moats.  The  home  of  Cranmer,  the  martyr-archbishop, 
^wras  here  ;  but  needless  to  say,  the  earthworks  date  from 
long  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  plan  shows  the  mount,  now  about   16  ft.  high, 
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ABlockton,  Notts. 

originally  circular,  but  mutilated  for  ballast  on  the  south- 
east side,  the  rectangular  base-court  and  the  smaller 
outer  court,  with  the  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  small  stream  was  made  to  feed  the  moats.  The 
eastern  or  outer  court  may  have  extended  further,  be- 
yond the  present  hedge-row,  and  there  are  indications  of 
a  possible  court  to  the  west  of  the  mound. 

Though  somewhat  insignificant  in  size,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  a  (probably  late)  feudal  stronghold. 

Homestead  moats  (Class  F)  are  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  Nottinghamshire  ;  but  as  these  works  are  so  well 
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known,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  division  of  our 
subject.  As  an  example  of  this  class,  I  show  the  plan 
of  Sibthorpe  Moat.  Some  are  small,  some  of  lar^e  area, 
and  most  of  them  are  rectangular  in  form,  and  defended 
by  a  deep  moat,  the  earth  from  which  was  thrown  on  to 
the  enclosed  area,  thus  raising  it  slightly  above  the 
surrounding  land.  Many  are  the  sites  of  ancient  manor 
houses  :   some  still  occupied   by  buildings,  and  others 


i_ 

deserted  for  spots  more  favourable  for  residential  pur- 
poses. 

Now  and  again  we  meet  with  what  may  best  be  called 
a  developed  or  enlarged  stronghold  of  this  type  (Class  G). 
Such  an  one  was  Greasley  Castle,  some  seven  miles  from 
Nottingham,  where  some  masonry  of  the  keep  remains, 
together  with  part  of  its  deep  moat ;  and  stretching  to  a 
great  distance  on  its  side  is  the  court,  ramparted  and 
moated. 

It  is  outside  our  subject  to  talk  about  fishponds,  but 
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the  most  striking  feature  at  Greasley  is  the  arrangement 
for  banking  up  the  south-east  corner  of  the  earthworks 
by  a  great  dam,  which  held  in  the  waters  of  springs  on 
the  steep  hillside  to  feed  four  or  five  parallel  lines  of  fish- 
stows. 

Though  locally  regarded  as  places  for  soldiers  to  hide 
in,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  purpose  of  this  labori- 
ously-constructed  work,  as  the  course  of  the  ancient 
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overflow  may  be    traced  from  the   extreme   south-east 
comer  of  the  work. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portant work  of  a  much  later  period. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  perfect  example  of  an  earthwork 
fort  of  the  terrible  days  when  Royalists  and  Parlia- 
mentarians fought  for  supremacy  in  England. 

Fragments  there  are  in  many  places,  but  no  other  that 
I  have  seen  equals  in  condition  the  "Queen's  Sconce," 
reared  by  the  Royalist  army  to  defend  the  southern 
approach  to  Newark. 
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It  is  in  the  parish  of  Hawton,  adjoining  the  south- 
west of  Newark.  There  was  a  similar  work  on  the 
north  of  the  town,  but  it  has  been  destroyed  ;  and  there 
are  traces  of  another,  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the 
Parliamentarian  forces,  a  short  distance  further  north, 
which  is  much  reduced  in  height,  and  mutilated. 

The  form  of  the  "  Queen's  Sconce "  fort,  with  its 
bastions  projecting  at  the  angles,  will  be  gathered  from 
the  plan,  but  to  realise  the  depth  of  its  fosse  and  the 
height  of  its  banks,  you  must  visit  Newark. 

[We  have  to  thank  the  proprietors  of  the  Victoria 
History  of  the  County  of  Nottinghamshire  for  the  plans 
of  Fox  wood.  Castle  Hill,  Egmanton,  Aslockton,  and 
Greasley.  The  other  plans  have  been  kindly  provided 
by  Mr.  I.  Chalkley  Gould.— Ed.] 
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WBDNBaDAY,  Jamtart  16tb,  1907. 
C.  H.  OoMPTON,  Ebq.,  Vicb-Prbsidbnt,  in  the  Ohair. 
The  tollowing  Associates  were  duty  elected : — 

C.  T.  P.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Oheaham  Lodge,  Roehampton,  S,W. 
P.  Traer  Harris,  Esq.,  Fariagton,  Lovelace  Gardeos,  Surbiton. 
P.  Newbold,  Esq.,  7,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridgo  Wells. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szynna,  M.A.,  Vice- President,  read  a  Paper 
on    "  The    Restoration   of  Ancient   British    Churches."     The   writ«r 
described  the  remains  of  the  very  ancient  Celtic   churches   at  Per- 
raniabuloe  and  Owithian    in  Cornwall,    and   at  Llantwit   Major  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  Cornish  edifices 
as   the  only    means   of    preserving    the    remains.       An    interesting 
discussion  followed. 

Wbdkbsdat,   Fbbbdary  20th,  1907. 
Crables  E.  Kbvbbb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Prbsident,  in  thb  Chair 
The  followizig  Associates  were  duly  elected : — 

R.   Oliver  Eeslop,   Esq.,   H.A.,   F.8.A.,   12,   Eskdale  Terrace 

Jesmond,  Newcastle-upon-iyne. 
Paul  Pahic,  Esq.,  47,  Albert  Court,  Kensington  Gore,  W. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Forster  exhibited  a  number  of  mediseval  tiles  discovered 
during  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of  Holm   Cultram  Abbey  in 
Cumberland,  and  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  W.  Baxter,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Abbey   Town,    Carlisle.      Mr,    Forster   also   exhibited  a   number 
of  impressions  of  ancient  and  medife^'a1   incised  gems,  sent  by  Mr, 
Andrew  Oliver,  including  several  specimens  of  Roman  work  found  in 
England. 
Mrs.  Collier  then  read   a   Paper  on   "  John  Alcook,   a  Notable 
1807  S 
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Bishop  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  giving  an  account  of  his  life,  his 
influence  on  architecture,  and  particularly  of  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  religious  houses  of  his  diocese.  The  Paper  included  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Little 
Malvern. 

Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift  then  read  a  short  Paper  on  "An  Early  Instance 
of  Billet-Moulding,"  which  is  printed  at  p.  29.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Tooker  argued  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  usually  accepted  view  that  the  Billet-Mould  did  not  come  into 
general  use  before  a.d.  1100. 

Mr.  Clift  also  read  a  Paper  on  "Surface  Neoliths,"  in  which  he 
described  the  methods  of  flaking  employed  by  Neolithic  man,  and  gave 
many  valuable  hints  for  collectors. 


Wednbsdat,  March  20th,  1907. 

Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  President  exhibited  and  explained  a  large  series  of  lantern  views 
of  Southwell  Minster  and  Selby  Abbey  Church.  In  the  case  of 
Southwell  he  dealt  mainly  with  the  Norman  work  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  he  described  as  belonging  to  the  later  period  of  the 
style.  The  details  of  the  mouldings  and  capitals  were  very  finely 
shown,  particularly  the  capitals  of  the  tower-piers,  which  bear  groups 
of  figures  in  relief,  with  volutes  at  the  angles.  These  were  followed  by 
views  of  the  Early-English  choir  and  the  Decorated  Chapter-house,  the 
carvings  of  natural  foliage  in  the  vestibule  and  on  the  doorway  of  the 
latter  being  vividly  brought  out. 

The  views  of  Selby  Abbey  were  even  more  interesting,  as  they 
included  several  taken  since  the  fire.  The  nave  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  development  of  the  Norman  style.  The  two  easternmost  piers  of 
the  arcadQ  are  scored  with  a  lozenge  pattern,  similar  to  that  found  at 
Durham  and  Lindisfarne,  while  the  most  western  bay  is  of  a  Transi- 
tional character.  Other  views  showed  the  magnificent  Decorated 
choir,  which  unfortunately  has  suffered  more  severely  from  the  confla- 
gration than  the  nave,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  end.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  were  those /)f  the  fourteenth -century  reredos  and 
screens,  and  of  the  reliquary  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 

Selby  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in 
saving  a  great  monastic  church  for  the  parish  church  of  the  town.  It 
was  made  parochial  in  1618. 


(^rcQaeofbgicaf  Qjlo^ee. 


The  Walls,  Towbhs,  and  Turrets  of  Newcahtlb-upon-Tynb. 
"  Thk  strength  and  magnificens  of  the  Waulling  of  this  towne  far 
passith  all  the  Waulles  of  the  cities  of  England,  and  mo8t  of  the 
townes  of  Europe,"  So  Leland  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  ; 
and  though  only  fragments  now  remain  to  attest  the  strength  and 
magnificence  that  won  this  encomium,  thoEe  fragments  are  more 
numerous  and  more  important  than  is  generally  known  ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  is  taking  measures 
to  acquire  such  of  them  aa  it  does  not  already  possess,  and  to  preserve 
the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the  existing  remains. 

The  Town  Wall  of  Newcastle  was  built  about  the  year  1S80,  and 
originally  divided  Newcastle  from  Pandon  on  the  east;  but  in  1299 
Pandon  was  incorporated  with  Newcastle  by  a  Charter  of  Edward  I, 
and  in  1307  the  Wall  was  extended  eastward  to  include  it.  The  year 
1312  saw  the  formation  of  the  King's  Dykes,  a  great  fosse,  measuring 
22  yards  across,  which  was  carried  all  round  the  outside  of  the  Walls  ; 
and  in  1334  Newgate  was  enlai^d  and  completed  by  Edward  III. 
When  the  two  realms  were  united  under  James  I,  some  of  the  Towers 
were  granted  to  Incorporated  Companies  of  Freemen;  but  the  Walls 
again  served  their  old  purpose  in  1644,  when  the  town  was  besieged 
by  the  Scottish  Parliamentary  army,  and  carried  by  storm  through 
breaches  at  Orchard  Street,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  Sandgate.  The 
Walts  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  both  in  1715  and  in  1745,  in 
expectation  of  a  siege  by  the  rebels;  but  in  1762  the  process  of 
demolition  was  begun,  by  a  petition  from  the  Corporation  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  permission  to  remove  the  Wall  from  Sandgate  to  Sandhill. 
That  process  unfortunately  continued  for  more  than  a  century,  till  only 
such  relics  are  left  as  have  recently  been  surveyed  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Corporation.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  existing  remains. 

The  Comer  Tower,  at  the  head  of  Croft  Stairs,  although  only  a 
turret  at  the  angle  of  the  Wall,  indicates  the  deviation  caused  by  the 
incorporation  of  Pandon,  and  is  therefore  a  feature  of  historical  im- 
portance ;  together  with  the  short  lengths  of  adjacent  wall,  it  i»  in  the 
bands  of  the  Corporation, 
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Ill  St.  Andrew's  Churchyard  the  portion  of  Wall  remaining  at  the 
west  end  had  carried  two  turrets :  one  of  these  has  gone,  and  the  other 
is  rapidly  decaying. 

A  little  to  the  south  is  the  Ever  Tower,  now  incorporated  with  the 
adjacent  tannery.  The  length  of  wall  from  this  tower  southward  to 
Heber  Tower,  measuring  about  214  yards,  stands  in  many  parts  at  its 
full  height.  It  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  portion  of  the  Town  Wall 
now  remaining,  carrying  two  wall  turrets  in  a  state  of  remarkable 
preservation. 

Morden  Tower,  the  former  meeting-place  of  the  Company  of  Glaziers, 
Plumbers,  and  Pewterers,  occupies  an  angle  nearly  midway  in  the  Wall 
between  Ever  and  Heber  Towers,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  line.     The  hall  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  Company. 

At  Heber  Tower  the  wall  makes  a  right-angled  turn,  assuming 
a  south-easterly  course.  This  tower,  practically  unaltered  in  form, 
exhibits  the  distinctive  features  of  a  mediaeval  fortification.  Whilst  a 
modern  door  gives  access,  and  an  inserted  window  gives  light,  its  outer 
face  retains  the  original  loops  for  the  discharge  of  missiles,  and  its 
fighting  platform  is  supported  by  its  original  vault. 

South  of  Stowell  Street  the  Wall  continues  almost  at  its  original 
height  to  Durham  Tower.  This  tower,  like  Heber  Tower,  retains  on 
its  outer  face  most  of  the  projecting  stone  cantilevers  on  which  brattish 
for  the  protection  of  the  defenders  rested.  It  has  also  a  vaulted  in- 
terior, and  has  not  been  modernised  for  occupation.  A  recent  building, 
however,  lias  been  carried  across  and  rests  upon  its  southern  side ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  detriment  thus  caused,  the  structure  itself  and  the 
Wall  on  its  north  side  are  extremely  valuable  examples. 

Between  Durham  Tower  and  Westgate,  and  between  Orchard  Street 
and  Hanover  Square,  portions  of  the  Wall  remain,  but  these  have  been 
reduced  at  recent  dates.  From  the  Close  to  Hanover  Square,  where 
the  Wall  had  climbed  the  steep  gradient,  formerly  known  as  Break- 
Neck  Stairs,  the  Wall  is  entirely  ruined. 

Besides  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  there  are  three  Towers  now 
held  by  their  several  Companies,  viz. : — Sallyport  Tower,  granted  to  the 
Shipwrights'  Company  before  1716  ;  Carliol  Croft,  or  Plummer  Tower, 
granted  to  the  Masons'  Company  in  1742 ;  and  Morden  Tower,  already 
mentioned,  granted  to  the  Glaziers,  Plumbers,  and  Pewterers  in  1619. 
The  use  of  these  towers  was  permitted  by  the  Common  Council  to 
serve  as  meeting-halls  for  the  several  companies  ;  such  use  has  now 
ceased,  and  these  unique  relics  of  medieeval  Newcastle  have  been 
latterly  let  off  as  mean  tenements  or  workshops.  The  Freemen,  repre- 
sented by  their  incorporated  Companies,  have  derived  a  revenue  &om 
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their  tenants,  and  in  some  cases  have  sold  their  freeholds,  created  by 
user  in  this  way. 

The  Report  of  the  Corporation  Committee  recommends  the  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  or  lease  of  the  remaining  interests.  This  recom- 
mendation has  been  adopted  by  the  entire  City  Council,  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  walls  and  towers  that  are  left  in 
their  hands.  Plummer  Tower  is,  unfortunately,  not  included,  and  its 
fate  is  yet  doubtful. 

CoRBRiDOB  Excavation  Fund. 

An  influential  Committee  has  been  formed,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  ELG.,  F.S.A.,  to  carry  out  the  complete 
excavation  of  the  Roman  site  of  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
An  account  of  the  work  done  in  1906  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  still  more  important  results  in 
the  future.  The  site  is  of  special  interest,  in  that  it  was  occupied  in 
Roman  times,  not  by  a  fort  like  Housesteads  or  Chesters,  but  by  some 
form  of  town.  Of  such  a  town  we  have  no  other  vestige  north  of 
ITork  and  Aldborough,  except  perhaps  at  Carlisle,  near  the  west  end  of 
the  Wall ;  but  Roman  Carlisle  lies  beneath  the  houses  of  a  modern 
city,  and  cannot  be  excavated.  Its  site  also  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously occupied  since  Roman  times,  whereas  the  site  of  Corsto- 
pitum has  never  been  built  upon  since  its  abandonment  by  the  Romans. 

The  cost  of  complete  excavation  is  likely  to  amount  to  about  £2,000, 
and  the  work  will  probably  extend  over  five  summers.  The  Committee 
are  now  appealing  for  subscriptions,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  Council  of  the  Association  has  voted  a  sum  of  five 
guineas  from  the  recently-established  Grant  Fund.  The  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  forward 
subscriptions  from  individual  members  who  desire  to  support  the  work. 

The  following  members  of  the  Association  have  joined  the  newly- 
formed  committee. 

Charles  £.  Keyser,  £sq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President. 

Sir  John  Bvans,  ILCB.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President. 

The  Very  Reverend  The  Dean  of  Durham,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President. 

T.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.A,  C.E. 

J.  P.  Gibson,  Esq. 

R.  Oliver  Heslop,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

R.  H.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Of  these,  Messrs.  T.  £.  and  R.  H.  Forster  are  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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Ancient  Stakes  in  the  Thames  at  Brentford. 

The  Daily  Graphic  of  February  7th,  1907,  reports  that  the  remains 
of  extensive  stake  defences  have  been  found  in  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford, during  operations  carried  out  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  for 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  river  and  clearing  the  channel ;  and  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  this  was  the  ford  by  which  CsBsar  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Thames  during  his  second  invasion  of  Britain. 

Whether  these  stakes  are  in  fact  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of 
the  ford,  or  a  relic  of  some  early  attempt  to  reclaim  land  from  the 
river,  it  is  more  likely  that  Ccesar  crossed  the  Thames,  not  at  Brent- 
ford but  at  Westminster,  after  advancing  by  the  line  of  the  ancient 
trackway  which  was  subsequently  replaced  by  the  Watling  Street.  He 
was  following  up  an  already  beaten  enemy,  and  he  would  naturally  do 
so  by  the  most  direct  route.  Ciesar's  description  certainly  indicates 
the  tidal  part  of  the  Thames.  The  stakes  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  ^vere  being  covered  by  the  river ^  i.e.,  the  tide  was  flowing.^ 

Camden's  identification  of  the  place  as  Coway  Stakes,  near  Laleham, 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  based  on  Baeda's  description  of  remains  which 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  his  day  ;  but  these  seem  rather  to  have  been  a 
Roman  wharf , or  other  similar  structure,  as  the  timbers  are  stated  to  have 
been  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  they  were  fixed  in  position 
with  lead.  This  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  construction  of 
a  coffer-dam.^. 

Excavations  at  Holm  Cultram  Abbey,  Cumberland. 

Further  excavations  recently  made  on  this  interesting  site  have 
determined  the  position  of  the  east  end  of  the  monastic  church,  the 
total  length  of  which  (excluding  the  porch)  proves  to  have  been 
266  ft.,  slightly  less  than  that  given  by  the  old  manuscript  account. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  base  of  the  north-east  tower-pier'  shows 
that  much  of  the  masonry  there  uncovered  is  of  post-monastic  date,  and 
probably  forms  part  of  the  repairs  carried  out  in  1591.  It  seems 
likely  that  at  the  date  mentioned  the  tower  was  showing  signs  of 
weakness  (it  fell  in  1600),  and  that  some  form  of  buttress,  or  streng- 
thener,  was  built  up  against  the  south  face  of  this  pier.  The  work  was 
poorly  executed,  and  the  mouldings  are  not  of  a  mediaeval  type. 

^  Csesar,  B.  G.,  V.  xviii.  Jiipa  autein  erat  arutist  sudibus  praffixia  mtiniUt ;  eiusf- 
demque  gejierijt  sub  aqtux  dc^fixcc  *ude»jlumiiic  tegrbntitur. 

-  B{eda.  Hint.  Eccl.,  I,  ii.  Quarum  iratufia  xitdium  ibidt^n  u»giit  hodie  risuiUur,  tt 
ridttur  iiiapeclantibus  quod  aiivguhr  carutn  ad  riuxlum  hwiiani  fewturis  grosta,  ti 
circumfusob  plumbo  immobilitcr  erant  m  profundumjluminis  if^xce, 

^  Journal,  N.  S.,  vol.  xii,  \).  284. 
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We  hope  in  a  future  number  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
excavations,  which  are  not  yet  completed,  and  also  a  plan  of  the  site, 
with  correct  dimensions. 

The  Castle  Park  Roman  Remains,  Colchester. 

"Wb  hear  with  regret  that  the  excavations  on  this  site  have  proved 
disappointing.  The  soil  has  been  removed  where  the  markings  ap- 
peared on  the  turf  last  summer,^  but  only  two  small  pieces  of  the 
original  walling  have  been  found.  Elsewhere  there  was  nothing  but 
fragments  of  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  and  stones,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  loose  Roman  mortar.  It  is  presumed  that  the  masonry  of  the  Roman 
buildings  which  once  occupied  the  site  has  been  removed  by  the 
Norman  builders,  when  they  quarried  the  remains  of  the  Roman  city 
for  building  material,  the  debris  and  rubbish  being  left  in  the  trenches 
formed  by  the  removal  of  the  walls.  The  tesselated  pavements  have 
also  been  removed,  and  only  a  few  scattered  tessera  were  discovered. 

Although  the  result  is  less  interesting  than  had  been  expected,  the 
existence  of  Roman  buildings  on  the  site  has  been  clearly  proved,  and 
an  exact  outline  of  two  houses,  with  their  subdivisions,  has  been 
obtained. 

The  Essex  Red-Hills  Exploration. 

Scattered  along  the  margins  of  the  estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  of 
Essex  (and  probably  on  other  parts  of  the  east  coast)  are  many  curious 
deposits  of  red  burnt  clay,  intermingled  with  rude  pottery,  to  which  the 
name  of  ''Red  Hills''  has  been  given.  There  are  probably  several 
hundreds  on  the  coast  of  Essex  alone,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  rods 
to  several  acres,  and  the  nature  of  the  pottery  contained  in  them  proves 
that  they  date  from  a  remote  period,,  and  that  some  at  least  are 
prehistoric.  Their  origin  and  purpose  have  long  been  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  a  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  their  existence.  By  some  they  have  been  regarded  as  saltworks ; 
by  others  as  cattle-shelters,  human  habitations,  or  glass  factories.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  the  deposits  in  question  are  natural. 

It  is  hoped  that  systematic  study  will  cause  further  light  to  be 
thrown  on  questions  of  deep  interest,  and  a  joint  committee  has 
recently  been  formed  by  the  Essex  ArchsBological  Society  and  the 
Essex  Field  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  hand  this  interesting 
work.  During  the  last  few  months  a  large  number  of  Red  Hills  have 
been  mapped ;  and  several  of  them,  in  the  parish  of  Langenhoe,  have 
been  carefully  excavated  and  examined,  with  important  results,  which 
will  be  embodied  in  the  interim  and  final  reports  of  the  Committee. 

^  See  Journal  J  N.  S.,  vol.  zii,  p.  210. 
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Roman  Manchester. 

Excavations  are  being  conducted  on  a  site  in  the  centre  of  Man- 
chester by  the  local  branch  of  the  Classical  Association,  and  have 
already  yielded  important  results.  The  plot  of  land  in  question  covers 
half  an  acre,  and  has  never  been  occupied  by  any  buildings  since 
Roman  times.  We  hope  to  notice  the  results  of  the  work  more  fully 
in  a  future  part  of  the  Journal ;  but  we  may  say  briefly  that  the 
explorers,  under  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruton,  M.A.,  have  been  able  to  £x  the 
exact  line  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  to  prove  that 
Mancunium  was  a  station  containing  rows  of  permanent  stone  buildings. 
The  finds  include  portions  of  a  beautiful  "Samian  vase"  from  Lezoua 
(130-200  A.D.),  a  coin  of  Geta,  and  another  of  Julia  Domna,  and  a 
perfect  grindstone  of  a  pattern  not  yet  recorded. 

Roman  Nkwbubt. 

Mk.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  informs  us  that  a  discovery  has  re- 
cently been  made  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  few  relics  of  the  Romano-British  period  that  have 
been  found  in  Newbury,  with  the  exception  of  the  rare  examples  from 
the  cemetery  near  the  Goods  Station,  and  also  because  it  gives  some 
support  to  the  theory  which  he  has  himself  advanced,  that  the  Roman 
colonists  occupying  the  British  hill-station  at  Spinse  extended  it  to  the 
holding  of  the  ford- way  over  the  Rennet,  from  whence  sprang  the  **  New 
Bourg"  on  the  site  of  the  present  town.  Building  operations  in  a 
field  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  road  leading  out  of  Newbury 
to  Enbourn  have  brought  to  light  evidences  of  Roman  settlement, 
which  indicate  that  this  spot  was  a  burial-place  of  that  period. 

The  relics  discovered  consist  of  the  dibris  of  a  large  number  of 
Romano-British  cinerary  urns,  at  least  twenty  being  represented  by 
portions  of  rims,  sides,  and  bases.  Part  of  the  moulded  rim  of  one  of 
these  urns  shows  that  it  had  a  diameter  at  the  mouth  of  about  10  ins., 
and  another  piece  of  about  the  same  size  is  of  a  more  ornate  character, 
in  which  the  graceful  work  of  the  Roman  artist  may  be  recognised. 
A  pan  for  a  cinerary  urn  was  also  present,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on 
being  removed  from  the  soil.  All  the  cinerary  urns  have  been  of 
kiln-baked,  wheel-turned,  Romano-British  Upchurch  ware  in  blue- 
black.  There  are  also  pieces  of  fawn- coloured  New  Forest  ware,  and 
others  of  red  ware,  probably  made  from  clay  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Another  interesting  find  was  a  portion  of  a  Roman  flanged  tile  of 
finely-tempered  clay,  ^  in.  thick,  scored  on  the  outside,  and  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  maker's  thumb. 
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The  urns  had  apparently  been  deposited  in  rows,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  road,  at  an  average  depth  of  about  18  ins.  from  the  existing 
surface  ;  and  the  broken  state  in  which  they  were  found  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  repeated  ploughing  operations  which  in  past  days  went  on 
just  above  them,  the  iield  having  formerly  been  part  of  the  ancient 
common  lands  of  Newbury,  before  the  enclosure.  No  coins  have  been 
noticed  up  to  the  present,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  exist  in  the  soil, 
and  some,  as  well  as  other  relics,  may  be  brought  to  light  as  the 
excavations  proceed. 

Hbxham  Abbkt  Church. 

We  hear  that  the  preliminary  work  has  been  begun  for  the  building  of 
a  new  nave  to  the  Abbey  Church  at  Hexham,  which  was  visited  by  the 
Association  during  the  Congress  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1901. 
This  noble  and  venerable  structure  has  already  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  restorers,  at  a  period  when  the  avowed  aim  of  restoration 
was  to  attempt  a  reproduction  of  the  original  design,  sacrificing  even 
mediaeval  alterations ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  regret  that  the  grand 
old  church  should  not  be  left  as  it  is  without  addition. 

There  is,  however,  one  archaeological  problem  which  the  excavation 
of  the  foundations  may  help  to  solve.  The  present  church  consists  of 
a  late  Transitional  choir  and  Early  English  transepts,  and  it  has  long 
been  disputed  whether  a  thirteenth-century  nave  ever  existed.  Some 
hold  that  such  a  nave  was  erected,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Scots  in  1296.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  was  never  carried 
so  far :  that  though  the  erection  of  a  nave  was  no  doubt  intended,  the 
monastery  was  so  impoverished  by  the  Scottish  invasions  that  the 
scheme  was  abandoned ;  and  some  think  it  possible  that  a  great  part 
of  Wilfrid's  seventh-century  church  remained  in  use  as  the  nave  till 
some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  an  abortive  attempt  was 
made  to  replace  it.  The  result  of  this  attempt  may  be  seen  in  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cloister-garth.  Midway  in  its  length  it 
contains  a  large  recess,  covered  with  a  four-centred  arch. 


i^otiuB  of  Q^oofte. 


The  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Normax 
Conquest.  By  Thomas  Hodokin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.  D.,  P.S.A. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1906. 

This  volume,  the  first  of  a  series  entitled  "  The  Political  History  of 
England,''  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  an  undertaking  full  of  the 
promise  of  success.  A  more  able  writer  on  the  early  history  of  our 
country  than  Dr  Hodgkin  could  not  easily  be  met  with,  nor  one  so 
well  qualified  by  original  research  and  familiarity  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  authorities  on  geology  and  ethnology,  adequately  to  fulfil  so 
important  a  work.  We  recall  with  pleasure  the  fascinating  descrip- 
tion of  the  history  of  Northumberland  given  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  as  President  of  our  Newcastle  Congress  in  1901 ; 
and  in  the  present  volume  the  writer's  graceful  style  and  command  of 
language  will  make  his  readers  feel  that  they  are  following  the  capable 
guidance  of  one  to  whom  the  writing  of  this  history  has  been  a  labour 
of  love. 

In  his  "Prehistoric  Foreword  "  the  author  gives  a  lucid  descriptiou 
of  "  our  first  fellow-countryman,''  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  those 
whose  memorials  are  found  in  many  European  countries,  and  with  us 
are  met  with  in  the  caves  of  Brixham  and  elsewhere  on  the  south 
coast  of  Devon.  These  **  Old  Stone  Workers"  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  cannibals,  and  the  very  few  specimens  of  their  skulls  that  have 
been  discovered  evidence  a  type  much  nobler  than  some  of  the  back- 
ward races  of  the  present  day.  Though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  use 
of  metals,  of  the  art  of  weaving,  or  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  tbej 
possessed  a  remarkable  feeling  for  graphic  art,  and  decorated  pieces  of 
rock,  horn,  bone  and  ivory  with  representations  of  the  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes  of  their  time. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  which  subsequent  to  the  Pleistocene 
period  covered  a  great  part  of  Britain  and  northern  Europe,  a  fresh 
race  of  men,  known  as  the  Neolithic,  arrived,  and  from  that  date 
"  man  has  been  continuously  a  dweller  in  this  island." 

"  Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  Neolithic 
inhabitants  of  Britain  is  that  recent  discoveries  show  that  thej  were 
the  builders  of  Stonehenge." 
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This  discovery,  says  the  author,  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
common  notion  that  Stonehenge  was  connected  with  Druidical  worship 
— which  was  probably  of  Celtic  origin  ;  but  Stonehenge  may  possibly 
be  the  magnificent  circular  temple  to  Apollo  that  existed,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  an  island  which  may  be  identified  with  Britain. 

The  following  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  Ages  of  Bronze 
and  Iron,  and  the  two  successive  waves  of  Celtic  immigration.  Csesar's 
visit  to  Britain,  the  century  of  suspense  between  the  Roman  invasions, 
the  conquest  and  the  four  centuries  of  Roman  occupation,  the  building 
of  the  famous  Wall  between  Tyne  and  Solway — **the  greatest  monument 
of  Roman  power  in  Britain" — are  described  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  book  is,  however,  devoted  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasions  and  final  conquest,  and  to  the  raids  of  the  Danes, 
which  resulted  in  *'  the  consolidation  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  into  one 
kingdom."  Much  valuable  information  is  given  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  laws  and  institutions,  manorial  customs  and  systems  of  land 
tenure  and  cultivation,  and  the  position  of  the  several  classes  of  the 
people  in  the  social  scale  in  Anglo-Saxon  England. 

The  volume  has  a  copious  index,  as  well  as  maps  of  Roman  Britain 
and  of  England  and  Wales  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 


Origin  of  the  Akolo-Saxon  Race.  By  the  late  Thomas  William 
Shore.  Edited  by  T.  M.  Shore,  M.D.,  and  L.  E.  Shore,  M.D. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1906. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  this  valuable  work  should  appear 
simultaneously  with  the  volume  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  which  we  have  just 
noticed.  Mr.  Shore's  book,  however,  is  not  a  history  of  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Saxons,  but  a  description  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country  by  the  conquering  races  familiar  to  us  under  the  names  of 
Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons.  At  the  termination  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation and  the  departure  of  the  last  of  the  legions,  a  period  of  intense 
darkness  settled  upon  Britain,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  authentic 
history  is  non-existent.  The  only  fact  which  is  not  doubtful  is  that  the 
unhappy  Romanised  Celtic  inhabitants  were  not  left  long  in  peace; 
the  marauding  bands  from  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  who  had  frequently  troubled  the  declining  Roman  power, 
and  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  special  oificer,  known  as  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  to  defend  the  coast,  soon  attacked  the 
enfeebled  people,  and  seized  on  the  abandoned  possession. 

The  author  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of  local 
names  in  England,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia;  and  he  gives  us  a 
vast  amount  of  information  showing  the  influence  of  tribal  confedera- 
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tions  and  family  organisation  in  the  settlement  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

"  That  various  tribal  peoples  under  the  Saxon  name  took  part  in  the 
invasion  and  settlement  of  England  is  probable  from  many  circum- 
stances, and  among  others  from  the  minor  variations  in  the  skulls 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  corresponding  to  the  minor  variations 
found  to  exist  also  auiong  the  skulls  discovered  at  Bremen  and  other 
parts  of  North  Germany." 

Anthropological  evidence,  quoted  by  the  author  from  other  writers, 
also  tends  to  prove  that  the  invaders  of  Britain  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  not  a  people  of  homogeneous  race,  a  fact  that  would 
help  to  explain  variations  in  custom  that  are  known  to  have  existed 
within  the  so-called  Saxon  kingdoms  of  England. 

The  various  customs  of  inheritance,  the  laws,  local  traditions,  Runic 
inscriptions,  folk-lore,  coinage,  village  shapes  in  England  as  compared 
with  those  in  Continental  countries,  the  position  of  the  people  in  their 
several  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  lord  down  to  the  slave  who  could 
be  sold  as  a  chattel,  are  all  treated  with  painstaking  acumen ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  commend  this  interesting  book  to  the  archieologist,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  the  growth  and  history  of  his  native  land. 


The  Evolution  of  Culture  and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Lieut- 
General  A.  Lane  Fox  Pitt- Rivers,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
The  Clarendon  Press.     1906. 

These  Lectures,  dealing  with  Principles  of  Classification,  Evolution  of 
Culture,  Primitive  Warfare,  and  Early  Modes  of  Navigation,  have 
been  collected  and  reprinted  in  book  form,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
L.  My  res,  M.A.  Their  scope  is  aptly  summed  up  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Lecture  on  Principles  of  Classification. 

'*  Progress  is  like  a  game  of  dominoes — like  fits  on  to  like.  In 
neither  case  can  we  tell  beforehand  what  will  be  the  ultimate  figure 
produced  by  the  adhesions  ;  all  we  know  is  that  the  fundamental  rule 
of  the  game  is  sequence." 

No  object  devised  by  man  for  use  as  an  implement  or  ornament  was 
created  by  its  inventor  in  its  final  shape,  so  perfect  that  no  improvement 
could  subsequently  be  made  to  fit  it  more  thoroughly  for  its  purpose. 
Any  object  used  by  mankind,  however  simple  its  use,  has  undergone 
many  slight  —  almost  imperceptible  —  improvements,  all  tending  to 
render  the  implement  more  adaptable  to  its  specific  use.  Nothing  can 
attain  finality  in  construction  or  form,  so  long  as  the  brain  of  man  con- 
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l^inues  its  appointed  course  of  evolution.  It  is  possible  that  a  time 
may  come  when  the  human  race  as  a  whole  may  commence  a  retro- 
grade movement,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  such  a 
contingency. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  review  to  enumerate  all  the  methods 
applied  to  these  subjects  in  illustration  of  the  theories  of  the  author  : 
a  few  examples  must  suffice.  Taking  as  a  basis  an  ordinary  straight 
stick,  he  shows  in  Plate  III  how  the  various  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  in  use  amongst  the  Australasian  natives  were  evolved,  demon- 
strating by  diagrams  of  actual  specimens  how  the  various  forms  have 
been  produced  by  gradual  steps  from  this  simple  stick  :  the  Mushroom 
Club,  Bird  Club,  Shield,  Thro  wing-stick.  Lance,  Malga,  Leangle, 
Boomerang,  and  Waddy  Boomerang — all  show  in  their  simpler  and 
raore  primitive  forms  their  affinity  to  their  common  source  of  origin. 

The  types  of  implements  used  in  primitive  warfare  naturally  occupy 
a  large  amount  of  space,  and  the  development  of  spear-  and  arrow- 
head forms,  and  celt  forms,  is  traced  with  convincing  clearness  by 
means  of  admirable  diagrams.  The  continuity  of  evolution  is  shown 
by  a  reference  to  the  Cissbury  find,  where  specimens  of  implements 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Drift  period  were  found  in  the  same 
pits  as  forms  assignable  to  a  much  later  date.  The  development 
of  celts  is  clearly  shown,  and  if  Plates  XII  and  XVIII  are  taken 
together,  the  sequence  of  form  is  striking. 

General  Pitt-Rivers'  theories  have  been  generally  accepted  for  so 
many  years,  that  we  need  not  comment  further  upon  them.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Editor  on  the  production  of  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology. 


An  Outline  op  the  History  and  Development  op  Hand  Firearms 
PROM  the  Earliest  Period  to  about  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
By  R.  C.  Clefhan,  F.S.A.     The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co. 

This  little  work  is  laid  aside  with  regret.  It  deals  clearly  and  con- 
cisely with  the  early  history  of  hand  firearms,  and  should  prove 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.  Mr.  Clephan  is  already  known  as  an 
authority  on  mediaeval  military  engines  and  the  early  forms  of  cannon, 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  extended  his  researches  to  the  subject  of 
the  present  work.  We  note  that  he  proposes  to  continue  them  to 
more  modern  times.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  taken  from  contem- 
porary documents,  and,  although  there  is  no  index,  perhaps  this  defect 
may  be  remedied  in  a  later  edition,  or  in  the  proposed  continuation  of 
the  work. 
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Haddon  :  The  Manor,  the  Hall,  its  Lords  and  Traditions.     By 
0.  Lb  Blanc  Smith.     London:  Elliot  Stock.     1906. 

Romance  has  a  way  of  fastening  itself  upon  the  lives  of  historical 
persons,  as  ivy  clings  to  an  ancient  wall ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  ivy  before  it  destroys  the  masonry,  so  the  romance  must 
often  be  stripped  away  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  reality,  and  the 
process  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  this  deeply- 
interesting  book.  To  the  general  public  Haddon  Hall  is  mainly  the 
home  of  Dorothy  Vernon,  and  the  scene  of  her  elopement  with  John 
Manners ;  and  no  doubt  the  general  public  will  continue  to  believe  the 
story,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Le  Blanc  Smith's  conclusive  demonstration  of  its 
falsity. 

*'The  amount  of  truth  contained  in  this  undoubtedly  pretty  tale  maj 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  very  room  in  which  she  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dancing,  and  the  actual  steps  down  which  she  is  said  to 
have  fled — now  named  after  her — were  built  by  her  husband^  John 
Manners y  when  lie  duly  married  her,  and  became  poaseased  of  the  Haddmi 
estates." 

But  the  author's  work  is  not  wholly  destructive.  He  gives  us  a 
complete  account  of  the  great  families  who  owned  the  Hall — the 
Peverels,  Avenels,  Yernons,  and  Manners — and  the  most  detailed 
description  that  has  yet  been  printed  of  the  Hall  itself,  with  its  price- 
less store  of  tapestry,  old  glass,  rich  oak  carvings,  and  curious  metal- 
work.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated^  mostly  from  photographs 
specially  taken  by  the  author,  and  as  many  are  views  which  hare 
never  been  taken  before,  this  feature  alone  renders  the  work  extremely 
valuable.  We  also  notice  a  novel  and  excellent  idea  in  a  sketch  plan 
of  the  Hall  and  gardens,  marked  with  numbered  arrows  which  denote 
the  direction  of  the  view  in  the  similarly  numbered  illustrations. 


Cornish  Notes  and  Queries.  (First  Series.)  Reprinted  from  Th^ 
Cornish  Telegraph,  Edited  by  Peter  Penn.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock.     1906. 

This  collection  is  of  wider  scope  than  pure  archaeology,  and  deals  with 
all  classes  of  Cornish  subjects  ;  but  it  contains  much  that  will  interest 
students  of  archaeology,  history,  and  folklore ;  and  in  particular  those 
whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  ancient  Cornish  language  by 
Mr.  Lach-Szyrma's  Paper,  published  in  our  last  volume,  will  find  some 
valuable  notes  and  specimens  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject. 
The  book,  however,  has  one  defect  which  is  inherent  in  such  oolleo 
tions :  so  many  of  the  notes  are  signed  with  initials  or  psendonyiDs 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  estimate  their  relative  value. 
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BENJAMIN  WINSTONE,  M.D. 

Wb  have  with  great  regret  to  record  the  decease  of  one  of  our  most 
highly  esteemed  Vice-Presidents  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Winstone,  who 
died  on  the  1st  of  February  last,  at  his  London  residence  in  Russell 
Square,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  three 
months'  duration. 

* 

Dr.  Winstone  was  born  in  1819,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Winstone,  of  Charterhouse  Square,  a  medical  practitioner  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  educated  for  his  father's 
profession ;  but  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  his  health  broke 
down,  and  he  was  advised  to  take  some  sea  voyages.  He  accordingly 
obtained  the  appointment  of  surgeon  on  board  one  of  the  first  four 
steamers  of  the  Cunard  Line,  which  sailed  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston,  U.S.A.  After  some  years,  his  health  being  re-established,  he 
returned  to  general  practice,  but  soon  relinquished  it  altogether,  and 
after  studying  chemistry  for  two  years,  entered  into  the  manufacturing 
business  in  Shoe  Lane  and  at  Stratford,  and  in  this  business  he  was 
successfully  engaged  for  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Winstone  became  a  member  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation in  1884,  and  for  many  years  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Annual  Congresses,  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  and  found  much 
agreeable  recreation.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  and  a  Vice- 
President,  he  was  almost  invariably  present  at  our  meetings,  where  the 
soundness  of  the  opinions  he  expressed  and  the  valuable  advice  he 
furnished  were  always  highly  appreciated  by  his  colleagues.  Until 
increasing  years  and  infirmity  prevented  him,  he  was  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  a  frequent  exhibitor.  He 
was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Journal,  Of  unassuming 
manners  and  of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  he  was  always 
willing  to  aid  any  person  or  object  that  he  felt  was  deserving  of  his 
assistance ;  while  his  great  store  of  knowledge,  and  his  long  and  varied 
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experience,  were  ever  at  the  service  of  those  who  sought  to  benefit 
from  them. 

Dr.  Winstone  belonged  to  several  societies,  and  w^as  the  author  of 
some  useful  and  interesting  works,  which  he  published  privately,  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Epping  and  the  neighbourliood,  notably 
TJie  Ancient  Chapel  of  St,  John  the  Baptist  at  Epping^  and  The  Epping 
and  Ongar  Highway  Trust,  He  also  contributed  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting introduction  to  Two  Seventeenth-Century  Sermons^  by  the  Rev. 
J,  Dyke,  Vicar  of  Epping,  He  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  and  a  country  residence  in  that  parish. 
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JOHN  ALCOCK,  A  NOTABLE  BISHOP  OF 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Bi  Urs.  collier. 
iRmd  February  iHth,  1907.) 

T   seemfi  a  curious   commentary  on    the 
caprices  of  hiBtoricaJ  fame  that  Bucb  a 
personage  as  John  Alcock,  Bishop,  states- 
man, author  and  architect,  a  considerable 
character  in  his  own  day,  and  a  pioneer 
of  reform  in  the  Church  at  a  period  prior 
to  the  violent  measures  which  resulted 
in  its  separation  from  Rome,  should  have  received  but  little 
notice,  and  that  his  name — except  in  local  records — has 
been  allowed  to  seem  almost  forgotten  at  the  present 
day,  being  doubtless  overshadowed  by  the  figures  and 
the  fame  of  the  well-known  prelates  and  statesmen  whose 
principles  and  actions  convulsed  the  country  during  the 
century  following.     John  Alcock  ended  his  career  at  the 
very  commencement  of  that  momentous  period,  his  life  of 
seventy  years  extending  from   1430  to  1500,  he  having 
been  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of  Worcester,  and 
of  Ely,  and  dying  at  Wisbeach  Castle  during  his  tenure 
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of  the  last-mentioned  See.  His  tomb  is  to  be  found  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  choir  aisle  of  Ely  Cathedral,  in 
the  splendid  chapel  erected  by  himself  when  Comptroller 
of  the  Royal  Works  and  Buildings  under  Henry  VII.  In 
examining  the  various  notices  in  local  histories,  we  find 
much  that  is  of  interest  and  to  be  admired  recorded  as 
to  the  character  and  personality  of  this  remarkable  raan  ; 
and  the  decided  conclusion  impressed  on  the  student  is 
to  the  effect  that,  had  there  been  other  bishops  and 
statesmen  of  his  capacity,  force  of  character,  and  courage 
in  action  in  his  time,  the  violence  and  iconoclastic 
measures  which  swept  away  much  that  was  good  and 
valuable,  as  well  as  much  that  was  evil  and  mischievous, 
might  have  been  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  excuse 
for  wholesale  and  destructive  changes  would  have  been 
wanting,  while  reformation  would  have  come  without 
oppression,  passion,  and  injustice. 

To  revert  from  these  reflections  to  facts  concerning  the 
subject  of  this  paper  :  John  Alcock  was  born  at  Beverley, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1430.  His  father  was  William 
Alcock,  some  time  a  burgess  of  Kingston-upon-HuU.  His 
early  education  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  at- 
tached to  the  Collegiate  Church  in  Beverley,  which  was 
then  in  high  repute  for  efficiency.  From  there  he 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  University,  and  for  some  years 
remained  in  residence,  with  the  honour  he  obtained  as 
Doctor  of  Law.  About  1461  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  St.  Margaret's,  Fish  Street,  London,  and  rose 
rapidly  in  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety,  so  that  his 
next  preferment  came  almost  immediately  to  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Stephen's  Westminster.  The  following  year,  1 462, 
found  him  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  proof  that  he  was 
capable  both  in  statesmanship  and  as  a  churchman,  though 
at  this  date  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  As  plurality 
in  Church  appointments  was  prevalent,  a  few  years  later, 
in  1468,  he  was  made  Prebendary  both  of  St.  Pauls, 
London,  and  ol'  Salisbury.  In  1470  and  1471  he  tilled 
the  office  of  Privy  Councillor,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  King 
James  III  of  Scotland.  It  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
experience  gained  in  that  capacity  that  he  was  later  ap- 
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pointed  one  of  the  CommisBioners  delegated  by  Richard  III 
to  treat  with  the  ambassadors  from  Scotland  in  the  year 
1484;  and  again  in  1486  by  Henry  VII,  to  arrange  a 
treaty  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  interim  of  these  appointments,  John  Alcock  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1472,  which  See  he 
held  till  1476,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of 
Worcester.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  the  former  that 
he  was  President  of  the  Council,  and  in  the  year  1474 
he  held  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  the  Realm,  conjointly 
with  Rotheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  No  other  instance  of 
the  joint  tenure  of  the  oflSce  is  on  record.  While  in  the 
See  of  Worcester  he  confirmed  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
petual chantry  in  the  church  of  Bromsgrove,  made  by 
Alianore  Stafford,  widow  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of 
Grafton,  Bart.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  he  was  the 
promoter  of  certain  reforms  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  to 
apportion  the  first  and  second  prebends  of  the  church  of 
Bisley  to  the  College  of  Stoke,  near  Clare,  in  Suffolk, 
reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors  from  each  portion 
135.  4d.,  to  the  Prior  and  Chapter,  55.,  and  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Gloucester,  65.  8d.  In  1476  he  was  made 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  being  the  first  appointed  to  that 
post.  He  had  also  been  chosen  tutor  to  the  young  King 
Edward  V,  but  was  removed  by  the  Protector  Gloucester 
from  that  appointment.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  he  was  otherwise  molested  during  the  usurper  s 
reign. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  Bishop  Alcock  received 
many  proofs  of  the  Royal  confidence  and  esteem.  He 
performed  the  baptismal  ceremony  for  young  Prince 
Arthur  ;  and  being  already  noted  for  his  skill  in  architec- 
ture, he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Works  and 
Buildings :  an  oflSce  which  was  no  sinecure  at  that  period. 
He  was  again  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  and  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1486,  he  was  translated  from  Worcester 
to  the  See  of  Ely,  where  he  remained  till  the  date  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  October,  1500.  A 
Royal  writ,  dated  November,  1486,  granting  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Ely  various  rights  in  their  election  of 
coroners,  expressly  states  that  this  favour  is  conceded 
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"  partly  out  of  aflFection"  to  John,  Bishop  of  Ely.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Koyal 
Mines. 

The  above  record  of  John  Alcock's  numerous  appoint- 
ments, and  the  important  and  diverse  posts  he  filled  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  gives  only  a  bare  summary  of  the 
various  and  valuable  works  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
His  writings  were  numerous  and  justly  appreciated  ;  and 
that  he  was  skilled  in  both  ancient  and  modern  langua^s 
may  be  proved  by  his  translations  of  French  and  Latin 
works.  His  skill  and  taste  in  architecture  are  still 
apparent  in  his  chapel  in  Ely  Cathedral,  the  Episcopal 
Palace  at  the  same  place.  Great  St.  Mary's  at  Cambridge, 
and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  Alcock  was  distinguished  as  a  canonist,  but  it  is 
notable  that  no  provision  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  new  college  for  the  study  of  the  canon  law  ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  statutes  of  the  college 
were  drawn  in  harmony  with  his  views,  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  common  with  other  discerning  minds,  he  per- 
ceived the  evils  resulting  from  the  undue  prominence 
given  to  this  study  at  that  time. 

At  Malvern,  during  his  episcopacy  of  Worcester,  he  was 
especially  occupied  with  the  distressed  condition  and  ill- 
repute  of  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Little  Malvern.  His 
letter  to  the  community — of  which  I  may  here  introduce 
a  copy  from  the  original,  with  the  spelling  unaltered — 
gives  an  example  of  his  energy  and  decision  in  dealing 
with  a  state  of  things  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  common,  and  more  and  more  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  convents  and  monastic  discipline  in  his 
day. 

LiTTERE  Direct.    A  Domino  Episcopo  Priori  et  Conventui 

MiNORis  Malvernie. 

Bight  well  beloved  bretheryn,  I  grete  you  well.  And  as  it  is 
notory  knowen  throgh  all  my  Diocyse,  to  the  grete  Displeasure  of 
Godd,  disworshipp  of  the  church,  and  slaunder  to  the  Religion  of 
the  Blessed  Patrone  thereof  Saynt  Beiinet  and  many  other  innu- 
merable blessed  Confessors  of  the  same,  the  mysslyvving  and 
dissolute  governaunce  of  the  bretheryn  that  hath  byn  inhabite  yn 
the  place  of  lyttel  Malverne,  beyng  of  my  Fundacion  and  Patron- 
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age ;  the  Rules  of  that  Holy  Religion  not  observed  ne  kept,  but 
rather  the  seide  [bretheryn  were]  Vagabunde  and  lyved  lack  Lay- 
men, to  the  pernicious  example  of  all  Cristen  men.  And  therefore 
it  is  a  grete  presumpcion  that  the  grete  ruyne  of  the  Church  and 
place,  the  decay  of  the  lyvelode,  and  the  grete  poverty  the  seid 
place  hath  be  now  late  yn  and  was,  that  Godd  withdrew  His  grace 
and  benyfytes,  and  for  the  misgyding  thereof  was  not  pleased. 

And  for  as  moche  as  now  by  His  Grace  and  Mercy  I  have 
bylded  your  Church,  your  place  of  your  logying  is  sufficient 
repareid  and,  as  I  suppose,  a  grete  part  of  the  Dett  of  the  seyd 
place  be  content :  and  for  that  cause  and  by  the  cause  ye  shuld 
better  understande  yoyr  religion,  supposing  that  ye  be  now  suffi- 
ciently instruct  yn  that  was  tliere  before  now  late,  when  I  took  the 
rule  thereof  into  myne  hands  [I  wol  that  ye  all],  except  Dan  John 
Wittesham,  which  by  the  law  may  not  be  thear,  resorte  to  the  seid 
place  of  lyttel  Malverne,  and  thear  to  abide  and  lyve  after  your 
holy  Profession,  Exhortyng  you  in  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  blessed  Patrones  of  your  Religion,  and  virtute 
obediencie  et  sub  pena  excommunicationis,  that  frohensforth  ye 
kepe  your  Religion,  with  the  hoole  observaunce  and  disciplyne 
Rules  thereof,  the  service  of  God  nocte  dieque  devoutely  be  said 
and  song ;  your  chaptre,  cloyster,  fraytor  and  dorinytor  be  kept 
according,  with  all  dwe  obedience  unto  your  sovereynes.  And  that 
none  of  the  Bretheryn  ^o  into  the  Towne  or  the  Feldes  without 
and  urgent  cause,  license  asked  and  obteigned  of  the  Prior.  And 
yet  that  he  that  shall  be  soe  lycenced  have  a  felow  with  him.  And 
also  I  desire,  and  will,  and  pray  you,  for  my  recompense  gostly,  to 
have  every  day  a  Masse  at  Our  Lady  Aulter  saydd  by  con  of  the 
Bretheryn  for  me.  Vide  Licet,  quolibet  die  dominica  de  Trinitale, 
etc.  And  also  I  will  that  in  every  Masse  be  said  the  collect  Rege 
quis,  etc.,  with  the  secret,  and  post  com  :  et  post  mortem  meam  in 
qualibet  missa  oretis,  Deus  qui  inter  Apostolicos,  etc.  Which 
articules  and  everych  of  them  above  writen  be  kept  and  observed, 
under  the  peyne  before  writyn,  we  will  and  charge  you.  And  yf 
ye  so  doe,  ye  shall  fynde  me  good  Lord  to  you  and  to  your  place, 
and  ye  shall  have  Godd's  blessing  and  myne. 

And  yf  ye  doe  the  Contrarye  I  shall  see  the  Reformation  thereof 
to  your  grievous  punyshment  in  example  of  all  other.  Whereof  I 
wol  be  right  sory,  as  God  knoweth,  which  ynforce  you  to  be 
his  trew  servaunts  and  to  do  your  dewte  and  evyr  have  you 
in  His  blessed  kepying. 

Written  at  Bewdley  in  hast,  the  22nd  day  of  Oct :  Anno  domini, 
1482. 

To  the  Prior  and  Bretheryn  of  the  Priory  of  Littel  Malverne. 

In  this  case  his  eflforts  seem  to  have  met  with  success, 
but  at   the  Nunnery  of  St.  Rhadigunde  at  Cambridge 
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matters  had  gone  too  far ;  and  Camden  states  that   the 
conduct  of  the  Nuns    there  had  become   so  notorious, 
that  King  Henry   VII  and   Pope   Julius   II   consented 
to   its   dissolution,  as    it    was   altogether   decayed    and 
its  revenues  reduced  to  nothing.     It  was  a  Benedictine 
Nunnery,  founded  in   1133,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Rhadigunde.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  had  fallen  into  discredit ;  and  Bishop  Alcock, 
in    1497,    procured    letters    patent    from    Henry   VII, 
giving    him    authority   to    convert    the    House    into     a 
College    for   a  Master,    Fellows,   and   Scholars,   and    to 
transfer  to  the  new  College  all  the  property  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Nuns.     The  new  foundation  was  know^n 
as  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Rhadigunde,  and  St.  John, 
and  such  is  its  ofl&cial  title  still,  though  at  a  later  period 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Jesus  College,  Bishop  Alcock 
being  accounted  the  founder.    The  shield  of  Ely  and  that 
of  Bishop  Alcock  are  on  either  side  over  the  arch  of  the 
gateway.     The  arms  of  Bishop  Alcock^  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  College.     A  small  statue  of  the  Bishop 
has  in  recent  times  been  placed  within  the  niche  on  the 
gateway,  which  is  crowned  with  his  device  and  motto. 

The  College  chapel  is  part  of  that  anciently  attached 
to  the  Nunnery.  It  was  much  injured  by  fire  in  1343 
and  1376,  and  in  1390  it  sufiered  from  a  great  storm. 
Bishop  Alcock  altered  it  greatly;  he  pulled  down  the 
transepts,  the  greater  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  of 
that  portion  of  the  nave  which  he  allowed  to  remain. 
The  tower  arches  communicating  with  the  transepts  he 
filled  up,  and  inserted  in  each  a  Perpendicular  window  ; 
the  tower  was  raised  a  storey,  and  a  new  ceiling  of  oak 
was  constructed. 

The  hall,  on  the  east  of  the  cloister,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  refectory,  and  is  the  Bishop's  work.  The  com- 
bination room  contains  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Alcock  in  his 

1  The  arras  of  the  See  of  Ely  are  gu.^  3  ducal  coronets  or.  Bishop 
Alcock's  arms  are  given  as  arg.,  a  fesse  between  3  cocks'  heads  erased 
sa.y  within  a  bordure  gri.,  charged  with  8  crowns  or.  The  arms  of 
Jesus  College  are :  arg.^  on  a  fesse  between  3  cocks'  heads  erased  «a., 
crested  and  jelloped  gu.y  a  mitre  or,  all  within  a  bordure  of  the  3rd, 
charged  with  8  ducal  coronets  of  the  4  th. 
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episcopal  vestments,  kneeling  before  a  table  on  which  a 
book  and  mitre  are  placed.  The  College  accounts  for 
1596-7  contain  an  entry:  "For  drawing  our  founders 
portrait,  £1  6s.  Sd,"  In  the  library,  on  one  of  the 
windows,  the  Bishop's  device  or  badge  is  conspicuous :  a 
crowing  cock  bears  a  label,  with  the  words  in  Greek  :  "  I 
am  a  cock" ;  on  the  opposite  side  another  cock  replies : 
**  And  so  am  I." 

Bishop  Alcock  was  also  the  author  of  several  books, 
chiefly  on  religious  subjects.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
writer  of  an  English  metrical  commentary  on  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms.^  His  published  writings  are  : — 1. 
'^Spousage  of  a  Virgin  to  Christ,"  1486;  2.  "Mons  Perfec- 
tionis,"  1497,  1499,  1501  ;  3.  "Sermons  upon  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  Luke";  4.  "  Gallicantus  Johannis  Alcock,  epis- 
copi  Eliensis  ad  fratres  sues  curatos  in  sinodo  apud  Barn- 
well," 1498  ;  5.  "Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  149,  1531 ; 
6.  **  Castle  of  Labour." — Translated  from  the  French. 

In  the  Life  of  John  Alcock  by  John  Bale,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  author  oflllustrium  Majoris  BritannicB  Scriptorum 
CataloguSy  who  lived  through  the  Reformation  period,  and 
died  in  1 563,  we  find  the  following  encomium  : — "  John 
Alcock  was  one  who,  having  devoted  himself  from  child- 
hood to  learning  and  piety,  made  such  a  proficiency  in 
virtue  that  no  one  in  England  had  a  greater  reputation 
for  sanctity." 

Further  evidence  of  his  activities  and  architectural 
talents  were  the  building  of  the  church  at  Little  Malvern, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Kingston-upon-HuU, 
and  other  buildings ;  but  the  beautiful  chapel  in  Ely 
Cathedral,  in  which  he  lies  entombed,  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  worthy  monument  that  remains  to  mark  his 
life  and  work.  The  walls  of  this  chapel  are  fretted  with 
a  mass  of  tabernacle  work,  once  crowded  with  figures 
which  have  been  destroyed.  The  roof  is  richly  groined, 
with  a  large  pendent  of  curious  workmanship  in  the 
centre.  The  windows  are  Decorated  insertions  in  the 
Early  English  fabric  of  the  aisles,  and  were  retained  when 
the  chapel  was  built.     On  the  north  side  is  the  Bishop's 

1  MS,  Harl.  1704. 
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tomb,  with  a  window  at  the  back  containing  some  re- 
mains of  stained  glass.  A  door  opens  to  the  small  space 
behind  the  tomb — perhaps  the  Bishop's  chantry,  a  very 
beautiful  arrangement.  On  the  tomb  is  Alcock  s  device, 
a  cock  on  a  globe.  His  shield  of  arms  remains  at  the 
east  end,  but  raised  on  modern  supports.  Above  is 
placed  a  stone  found  in  a  grave  near  the  chapel,  and 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

Slotianes  Alftoc  epu0  mim^  tanc  UAtita  fieri  feat 

MttttUxxWu 


x^>^/- 


THE  WALLS  OF  BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 

Bt  R.  H.  FORSTER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.R.,  Hohobast  Trsasubbb. 
iHiad  June  lith,  1907.) 

[IHE  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  in- 
terestiag  both  historically  and  archseolo- 
gically.  Perhaps  no  place  In  the  kingdom 
has  passed  threugh  such  a  series  of 
"  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,"  during  the 
mediaaval  part  of  its  career;  and  though 
some  cities,  such  as  York  and  Chester, 
can  show  much  more  perfect  remains  of  mediaeval  fortifi- 
cations, Berwick  alone  can  show  us  an  example  of  six- 
teenth-century baetioned  defences,  constructed  at  a  time 
when  that  system  was  just  coming  into  use. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  Berwick  we  know  practically 
nothing.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Koman  occupation, 
except  such  as  may  possibly  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  Devil's  Causeway,  the  Roman  road  which  branches 
from  the  Dere  Street  a  little  to  the  north  of  Corbridge, 
is  pointing  for  the  site  of  Berwick  old  bridge  when 
it  ceases  to  be  traceable  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  Tweed.'  If  there  was  any  settlement  here  during  the 
predominance  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  it  would  be 
overshtidowed  by  the  royal  city  of  Bamburgh;  and  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Danes  made  use  of  the  port, 
we  have  no  record  of  the  fact.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rise  of  Berwick  began  when,  after  the  battle  of  Carham 
in  A.D.  1018,  the  Tweed  became  the  boundary  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  it  is  not  until  the  close  of  that 

^  A  Survey  of  the  Eastern  BraiuA  of  the  Watting  Street,  by  Henry 
MaclaucbUn  (1864),  p.  47. 
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century  that  we  get  definite  meation  of  its  existence. 
The  Relatio  de  Sancto  Cuthherto,^  an  anonymous  tract  by 
a  writer  who  borrows  largely  from  Symeon  of  Durham, 
states  that  "  Aedgarus  rex  Scotiae  donavit  et  reddidit 
Sancto  Cuthberto  et  Willelmo  episcopo  in  Lodoneio 
Berewic  cum  omnibus  appenditiis."  Edgar,  the  son  of 
Malcolm  Can  more,  became  King  in  1098,  and  the  gift 
was  made  with  the  consent  of  Rufus,  who  died  in  1  lOO  ; 
but  as  William  de  St  Carileph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  died 
in  1095,  the  statement  seems  untrustworthy,  unless  we 
suppose  that,  by  a  legal  fiction,  William's  episcopate  was 
regarded  as  continuing  till  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  1099.  Probably  Edgar's  gift  consisted  of  the 
church  of  Berwick,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  See  by 
charters  of  Henry  II  and  John. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  certain  that  the  town  was  in 
existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  under  David  I  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  a  place  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
made  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Court  of  the 
Four  Burghs.^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  king 
founded  the  castle,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  burh  : 
certainly  it  was  in  existence  in  1174,  when,  with  other 
castles,  it  was  handed  over  to  Henry  II  as  security  for 
the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
near  Alnwick  in  that  year.  The  castle  was  restored  to 
the  Scottish  King  in  1189  by  Richard  I,  who  was  in  need 
of  money  for  the  Crusade,  and  received  10,000  marks. 

It  is  under  Richard's  successor  that  we  next  hear  of 
Berwick,  and  from  this  point  for  almost  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Lanercost.'  That  chronicle,  in  its  present 
form,  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  a  Minorite  Friar, 

^  Surtees  Society  Publications,  vol.  li,  p.  232. 

^  This  Court  consisted  of  delegates  from  the  Four  Royal  Burghs 
of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  three  or  four  from 
each  burgh,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  summons  from  the  King's  Chamberlain, 
assembled  once  a  year  at  Haddington  ;  and  by  this  Court  all  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  the  particular  burghs  were  tried  and  determined. — 
Ridpath's  Bord^.r  History  (1776),  p.  88. 

^  Chronicon  de  Lanercost^  E.  Codice  Gottoniano,  Edinburgh,  1839. 
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probably  of  Carlisle,  after  1347  ;  but  many  of  the  writers 
upon  wnom  he  draws  were  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  they  describe,  and  at  least  one  was  resident  in 
Berwick  during  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  its 
history.  The  Minorites  also  had  a  friary  in  the  town, 
which  would  no  doubt  supply  information  to  other  houses 
of  the  same  Order.  The  evidence  of  the  Chronicle  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  Berwick  is  therefore  of  great 
importance. 

In  the  year  1215  most  of  the  barons  of  Northumber- 
land attempted  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  John  to 
Alexander  ll  of  Scotland,  and  John  took  prompt  measures 
to  check  the  revolt.  He  captured  and  burnt  a  number 
of  their  castles  in  quick  succession,  and  on  January  15th, 
1216,  he  took  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  where  he 
behaved  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  and  on  his  return 
Berwick  was  set  on  fire  :  "  ipso  rege  incipiente,  qui  domum 
in  qua  hospitatus  est  propria  manu,  contra  morem  regium, 
indecenter  accendit*' — in  the  most  un kingly  fashion  he 
fired  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  entertained. 

Berwick,  however,  recovered  from  John's  visit,  and  the 
next  eighty  years  were  probably  the  most  prosperous 
period  in  its  history.  The  relations  between  the  two 
kingdoms  were  for  the  most  part  peaceful,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  town  steadily  increased.  "Merito  altera  Alexandria 
dici  poterat,"  says  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  "cujus 
divitiae  mare,  et  aquae  muri  ejus."  The  principal  citizens 
were  "  canny,"  even  in  religious  matters  ;  they  gave 
largely,  especially  to  the  Franciscans  :  "  sperantes  pro 
impensa  pietate  etiam  in  prsesenti  consequi  ex  hoc  majus 
mercandi  lucrum" — they  looked  for  a  reward  in  both 
worlds. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  eventful  period  of  Berwick's 
history.  When,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III  of 
Scotland  without  issue,  Edward  I  claimed  the  right  to 
decide  the  succession,  it  was  at  Berwick  that  most  of  the 
negotiations  were  conducted,  and  it  was  in  the  great  hall 
of  Berwick  Castle  that  the  rival  claims  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol  were  argued.  Three  years  later,  in  1295,  it  became 
evident   that  trouble  was   impending,  and  Edward  de- 
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maDded  that  Berwick  Castle,  amongst  others,  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands.  This  the  Scottish  Parliament  re- 
fused, and  early  in  the  following  year  something  was  done 
towards  the  fortifications  of  the  town  of  Berwick  by 
means  of  a  ditch  and  palisade.^ 

Edward  spent  Easter  (March  25th)  at  Wark,  some 
miles  higher  up  the  Tweed,  and  from  thence  sent  a 
message  to  the  "captains"  of  Berwick,  offering  liberal 
terms  if  they  would  surrender  the  town.*  To  this  offer 
no  answer  was  returned,  and  four  days  later  Edward 
appeared  before  Berwick  with  a  large  army.  The  same 
terms  were  again  offered  and  refused  with  contumely,  while 
an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  ships  of  the  English 
fleet,  which  had  entered  the  port.  An  assault  followed, 
resulting  in  the  easy  capture  of  the  town,  which  for 
a  day  and  a-half  was  given  up  to  slaughter  and  con- 
flagration. Fifteen  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives/  and 
the  survivors  were  banished  from  Berwick. 

It  is  said  that  Edward  caused  a  great  fosse,  80  ft.  wide 
and  40  ft.  deep,  to  be  dug  between  the  Tweed  and  the 
sea  on  the  north  side  of  Berwick,  and  some  have  attribu- 
ted to  him  the  building  of  the  mediaeval  town  wall ;  but 
the  latter  supposition  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  even  the 
former  seems  doubtful.  Edward's  designs  would  have 
left  Berwick  no  longer  a  frontier  town,  and  it  was  rather 
his  policy  to  hold  Scotland  by  means  of  castles.  The 
Chronicle  of  Lanercost  states  explicitly  that  the  walls 
were  built  by  Edward  II.  After  the  disaster  to  the 
English  arms  at  Stirling  in  1297,  the  Scots  took  the  town 
of  Berwick,  but  not  the  castle,  the  former  being  still 
un walled.*     The  town  was  recovered  by  the  English  in 

^  Chron.  Lan.  sub  anno  mccxcvi  :  Principalem  regni  portutn  et 
burgum  Benoici  munientea  auxiliatores  fvretisea  adduxerurU, 

^  Chron.  Lan. :  Promittens  eis  incolumitatem  ccrporum,  inUgritaletn 
opurriy  meliorationem  legum  et  libericUum^  ramissioTiefn  injuriarutn, 

3  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  and  the  writer 
of  this  passage  was  in  Berwick  immediately  after  the  massacre.  Other 
accounts  give  seven  or  eight  thousand. 

^  Chron.  Lan.  :  Scotti  villam  Berunci  cum  victcria  intraverunt ; 
villa  nam  tunc  non  erat  murata,  et  ideo  cito  capiehatur  ah  Anglicis  in 
fortitudine  venientibus  vel  a  Scottis, 
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the  following  spring,  and  we  hear  little  more  of  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Grst  Edward's  reign,  but  its  fortifi- 
cation must  have  been  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor. 
In  mentioning  Berwick  under  the  date  August  15th, 
1310,  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  adds,  "quam  villam  rex 
Angliae  muro  forti  et  alto  et  fossa  fecerat  circumcingi : " 
and  this  cannot  refer  to  any  work  done  by  Edward  I,  as 
rex  Angliae  always  means  the  reigning  king.  A  later 
passage  in  the  same  Chronicle  is  still  more  explicit.  In 
1333  Edward  III  and  Edward  Baliol  besieged  Berwick,  but 
the  attack  failed — *'  propter  fortitudinem  et  altitudinem 
mun,  quem  pater  regis  Angliae  constitui  fecerat  dum  villa 
erat  in  ditione  sua."  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
Edward  II  began  the  town  wall  of  Berwick  soon  after  his 
accession  in  1307,  and  that  by  1310  the  greater  part  of 
the  circuit  was  complete  ;  but  the  section  between  the 
Bridge-house  and  the  castle,  where  the  declivity  above 
the  Tweed  is  almost  precipitous,  was  built  at  a  later  date. 
It  was  on  this  side  that  Robert  Bruce,  with  a  large  army, 
delivered  a  resolute  but  unsuccessful  assault  on  a  moon- 
light night  in  January,  1816  ;  and  the  chronicler  states 
that  here  the  wall  was  not  yet  built. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  surprise  the  castle  on 
December  6th,  1312,  and  the  account  given  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Lanercost  is  interesting,  as  tfie  writer  was 
evidently  in  Berwick  at  the  time,  and  he  gives  us  a 
detailed  description  of  the  rope-ladders  by  means  of  which 
the  Scots  intended  to  scale  the  walls.  They  took  two 
strong  cords,  he  says,  of  a  length  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  at  the  end  of  either  cord  they  made  a  knot ; 
then  they  took  a  wooden  board,  2^  ft.  long,  half  a  foot 
broad,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weignt  of  a  man, 
and  in  the  extremities  of  the  board  they  made  two  holes, 
through  which  the  cords  could  be  passed.  When  this 
was  done,  and  the  board  rested  on  the  knots,  they  made 
two  more  knots,  a  foot  and  a-half  above  the  others,  and 
fitted  a  similar  board  upon  them,  and  so  on  till  they  came 
to  the  other  ends  of  the  cords.  They  also  made  an  iron 
instrument,  the  upper  part  of  which  consisted  of  a  rec- 
tangular hook,  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  lower  part,  or  shank, 
of  the  same  length,  ended  in  a  round  socket,  into  which 
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the  point  of  a  spear  could  be  inserted,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  shank  was  a  ring,  to  which  one  of  the  cords  was 
attached.  Every  third  step  had  rotunditates  quasdam — 
curved  projections — to  keep  the  ladder  from  hanging  too 
close  to  the  wall,  and  the  whole  was  raised  by  two  men 
on  the  point  of  a  strong  spear  of  sufficient  length.  How- 
ever, when  only  two  ladders  were  in  position,  the  barking 
of  a  dog  alarmed  the  garrison  and  saved  the  castle,  as  in 
old  times  the  geese  saved  Rome.  The  Scots  fled,  and 
left  the  two  ladders  behind  them.* 

On  April  2nd,  1318,  the  town  of  Berwick  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Scots  through  the  treachery  of  an  English- 
man named  Peter  de  Spaldyng,  but  the  castle  held  out 
till  it  was  reduced  by  famine.  The  place  was  retained  by 
the  Scots  till  1333,  when  it  surrendered  on  the  day  after 
the  English  victory  at  Halidon  Hill.  It  is  to  the  early 
part  of  this  period,  and  to  the  agency  of  Robert  Bruce, 
that  the  wall  between  the  Bridge-house  and  the  castle 
has  been  attributed  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  definite 
record,  and  it  may  have,  at  any  rate,  been  begun  im- 
mediately after  the  night  attack  in  1316.  The  surrender 
of  1333  was  on  terms  which  preserved  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  English  who 
had  been  expelled  in  1318;  but  all  religious  persons  of 
Scottish  origin  were  banished,  though  by  means  of  a 
trick  they  contrived  to  carry  away  with  them  a  large 
amount  of  conventual  property.  Henry  Percy,  second 
Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick,  and  grandfather  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  appointed  ciistos  villae  et  castri^ 
and  William  de  Burnetone,  a  former  Mayor  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  became  Mayor  of  the  town.* 

The  history  of  Berwick  is  comparatively  uneventful  for 
the  next  twenty  years  ;  but  in  1355  the  Scots  succeeded 
in  surprising  the  town,  though  the  English  retained  pos- 

1  The  writer  of  this  passage  would  have  made  an  excellent  archaeo- 
logist, as  he  gives  both  measurements  and  references.  He  quotes  the 
story  of  the  geese  of  the  Capitol  from  *'  Augustinus  de  Civitate  Dei, 
libro  tertio,  capitulo  quarto,  de  Magnis ;  et  Ambrosius  in  Exameron 
in  Opere  Quintae  Diei." 

^  He  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Mayor  by  the  King— a  rare 
occurrence. 
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session  of  the  castle.  Edward  III  was  in  France  at  the 
time,  but  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  Berwick  he  at  once 
returned  to  England,  and  the  place  was  recovered  in 
January,  1356.  According  to  the  English  chroniclers, 
Edward  brought  with  him  miners  from  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  their  operations  resulted  in  an  early  surrender  ; 
but  the  Scottish  historians  say  that  the  place  was  aban- 
doned before  the  English  King  arrived,  and  that  the 
Scots  partially  demolished  the  walls  before  they  retired. 
In  1378  the  castle  was  surprised  by  seven  Scottish 
borderers,  who  received  some  reinforcement,  and  held  out 
for  eight  days  against  an  English  army  consisting  of 
seven  thousand  archers  and  three  thousand  horse.  This 
siege  is  memorable  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  famous 
Hotspur  first  bore  arms  in  serious  warfare.  He  was  then 
twelve  years  old,  and  had  been  knighted  in  the  previous 
year.  The  castle  was  again  betrayed  to  the  Scots  in 
1384,  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  recovered  posses- 
sion by  payment  of  a  sum  of  2,000  marks.  It  was  still 
in  the  Earl's  hands  in  1405,  when  the  failure  of  Scrope's 
conspiracy  caused  him  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.  His 
adherents  held  it  against  Henry  IV,  who  had  entered 
Northumberland  with  an  army  of  37,000  men,  but  a 
single  shot  from  a  large  bombard — probably  the  first  piece 
of  siege  artillery  used  in  this  country — practically  de- 
molished one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  and  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  immediately. 

After  the  Battle  of  Towton,  in  1461,  Henry  VI  took 
refuge  in  Scotland,  and  ceded  Berwick  to  James  III  in 
return  for  a  promise  of  assistance,  which  was  very  in- 
effectually kept.  Berwick,  however,  remained  in  Scottish 
hands  for  over  twenty  years.  In  1480  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  an  English  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III,  but  two 
years  later  it  was  captured  without  resistance,  and  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  English  until  the  union  of 
the  Crowns  in  1603.  That  is  the  end  of  Berwick's  record 
of  actual  fighting ;  but  throughout  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  an  important  stronghold,  and  in  particular  a  base 
for  those  expeditions  into  Scotland  which  the  unsettled 
political  condition  of  that  country  sometimes  rendered 
necessary. 
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The  reign  of  Queen  Mary  was  a  period  of  disturbance 
on  the  Border,  during  which  some  repair  of  the  mediasval 
walls  of  Berwick  seems  to  have  been  carried  out,  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  near  Scotsgate,  being  pulled  down  to 
supply  the  materials ;  and  it  is  probabl}^  to  this  time  that 
we  owe — at  least  in  its  present  form — the  Lord's  Mount, 
or  Murderer  (so  called  from  the  cannon  of  that  name) — a 
fort  or  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  original  town 
wall,  fitted  with  gun-embrasures  of  small  size,  and  of  a 
type  not  unlike  those  of  Camber  Castle,  between  Rye 
and  Winchelsea^  Mary's  death  was  followed  by  a  critical 
period  :  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  openly  or  covertly  a 
claimant  of  the  crown  of  England,  the  French  were 
scheming  to  obtain  a  permanent  hold  over  Scotland  by 
her  means,  and  a  Spanish  invasion  was  a  peril  not  to 
be  disregarded.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  a  just 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Berwick,  which  would  have 
been  a  convenient  landing-place  for  an  invading  force. 
During  the  opening  years  of  Elizabeths  reign,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  was  done  for  the  repair  and 
strengthening  of  the  old  walls ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
existing  Bell  Tower  on  the  northern  front  was  rebuilt  at 
this  time  on  the  site  of  a  similar  Edwardian  structure,  as 
the  four-centred  arch  of  one  of  the  doorways,  by  which 
the  tower  was  entered  from  the  adjoining  stretch  of  wall, 
is  evidently  of  about  this  date. 

But  the  bombard  of  1405  had  long  before  this  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  fortifications  of  the  mediaeval  type  : 
the  old-fashioned  stone  wall  was  inadequate  to  withstand 
the  improved  artillery  of  the  day,  while  the  old-fashioned 
flanking-towers  could  not  house  suflficient  gun-power  to 
protect  the  adjacent  stretches  of  curtain,  and  were  them- 
selves particularly  liable  to  be  battered  down  by  the 
besiegers*  guns.   Furthermore,  an  attack  by  artillery  must 
be  met  by  the  same  means ;  fortifications  of  the  mediaeval 
type  were  ill-adapted  for  such  a  method  of  defence,  and 
the  importance  of  cannon  rendered  trained  gunners  neces- 
sary— an  expensive  item  when  there  was  a  large  circuit 
of  wall   to    be   defended,   and   the   mediaeval   walls    of 
Berwick  were  about  2^  miles  in  circumference.     These 
considerations  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to 
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patch  up  the  old  fortifications;  and  in  1560  it  was  de- 
termined to  reconstruct  the  defences  of  the  town  in 
accordance  with  the  new  system,  which  was  already 
coming  into  vogue  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in 
Italy. 

The  medisBval  fortifications  of  Berwick  consisted  of  the 
castle,  which  stood  in  a  strong  position  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  and  a  town  wall,  15  ft.  to  22  ft.  high,  with 
a  circuit  of  2^  miles,  the  castle  itself  forming  part  of  the 
enceinte^  as  in  the  case  of  London,  Nottingham,  and 
Carlisle.  Of  these,  unfortunately,  very  little  remains,  as 
a  large  portion  was  pulled  down  to  supply  material  for 
the  Elizabethan  walls.  Indeed,  as  the  latter  enclosed  a 
small  area,  the  removal  of  much  of  the  mediaaval  work 
was  necessary  for  military  reasons.  The  railway  station, 
constructed  in  1849,  covers  a  large  part  of  the  site  of  the 
castle,  but  some  remains,  from  which  most  of  the  ashlaring 
has  been  removed,  may  be  seen  on  the  north  side ;  and 
travellers  coming  into  Berwick  by  rail  from  the  south  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  White  Wall — a  flanking  wall  which 
descends  the  steep  slope  to  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and 
connects  the  castle  with  the  Water  Tower  at  the  edge  of 
the  river.  This  wall  carries  a  flight  of  steps,  which  have 
been  protected  by  battlements  on  either  side,  and  in 
mediaeval  times  may  perhaps  have  been  roofed  over.  The 
town  wall  had  nineteen  towers,  but  of  the  original  2^  miles 
only  some  50  or  60  yards  remain,  and  the  surviving 
portions,  except  the  reconstructed  Bell  Tower,  are  in  a 
fragmentary  condition.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  fosse,  which  is  said  to  have  been  80  ft.  wide  and  40  ft. 
deep,  may  be  obtained  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
where  some  fragments  of  the  wall,  the  Bell  Tower,  and 
the  angle  fort,  called  Lord's  Mount,  are  also  to  be  seen. 
On  the  south,  the  remains  of  the  Black  Watch  Tower  are 
incorporated  in  a  later  wall ;  and  on  the  west  there  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  castle  and  the 
Bridge-house,  erected  after  the  attack  of  1316. 

The  Elizabethan  walls  enclosed  a  much  smaller  area. 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  left  outside  the  fortifica- 
tions that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  nearest  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  is  called  the  Ness;  and  a  wall,  once 
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known  as  the  Catwell  Wall,  was  drawn  in  a  straight  line 
t'rom  the  Bridge  Gate  to  the  Black  Watch  Tower.  This 
wall  haa  been  traced  in  a  few  places,  but  Speed's  map 
of  1564  shows  no  sign  of  it.  If  it  was  ever  completed, 
it  was  not  long  maintained,  and  at  some  subsequent  date 
the  Edwardian  Wall  round  the  Ness  was  rebuilt.  The 
existing  wall  in  this  quarter  seenns  to  be  almost  entirely 
Georgian,  and  is  of  less  interest  than  the  great  bastioned 
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defences  of  the  north  and  east  sides.  These  defences 
consist  of  two  demi-bastions :  King's  Mount,'  at  the 
south-east  angle,  and  Meg's  Mount,  at  the  north-west; 
and  three  bastions.  Windmill  Mount,  Brass  Mount,  and 
Middle  Mount  or  Cumberland  Bastion,  with  intervening 
stretches  of  curtain,  and  a  fosse  200  ft.  broad,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  was  originally  a  wet  ditch,  12  ft 

1  King's  Mount  waa  originally  called  Hansdon'a  Old  Mount.  Pos- 
siblv  the  name  was  chang«]  when  Jamea  I  passed  throiiifh  Berwick  in 
1603. 
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wide  and  8  ft.  deep,  supplied  with  water  from  a  small 
lough  that  formerly  existed  near  the  site  of  the  castle. 
The  curtain  consists  of  a  massive  bank  of  earth  and 
stones,  with  a  revetment  of  masonry,  12  ft.  thick  at  the 
baae  and  diminishing  to  10  ft.  The  face  of  this  masonry, 
which  has  a  batter  of  about  an  inch  to  the  foot,  is  of 
blocks  of  hard  limestone.  At  the  top  of  the  batter  is  a 
projecting  cordon,  and  above  that  a  stone  parapet  of 
varying  height,   which  seems   to    have    originally    been 
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designed  to  form  a  breastwork,  but  the  bank  of  earth 
was  subsequently  increased,  forming  an  earthen  parapet, 
which  rises  several  feet  above  the  coping  of  the  stone- 
work. The  faces  and  flanks  of  the  bastions  have  a 
masonry  revetment  similar  to  that  of  the  curtain,  but  in 
neither  case  can  the  existing  revetment  be  described  as 
Elizabethan.  The  masonry  is  of  a  type  which  indicates 
a  date  not  earlier  than  1700;  and  as  we  learn  from 
Fuller's  History  of  Berwick,  published  in  1799,  that 
between  1761  and  1770  the   walls  were  almost   com- 
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pletely  rebuilt  in  many  parts,  the  work  done  at  that 
period  may  have  included  a  general  re-facing  of  the 
curtain  and  bastions. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  general  design 
of  these  fortifications  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Speed's  map  of  1564  shows  the 
bastions  and  curtain  practically  in  their  present  form, 
but  without  the  earthen  ramparts  at  the  back  of  the 
masonry  ;  and  various  architectural  details,  to  be  noticed 
presently,  are  certainly  of  a  late  Tudor  character,  Cam- 
den's evidence  also  is  fairly  conclusive  : 

''  Ex  quo  tempore  reges  nostri  operibus  subinde  firmarunt  et 
communierunt,  maxime  vero  Regina  nostra  Elizabetha,  quae  nuper, 
hostiuin  terrore  civiumque  praesidio,  astrictiore  ambitu  intra 
Vetera  moenia  excelso  muro,  firmissimo  lapidum  connexu  com- 
pacto,  circumclusit,  queiii  rursutu  fossa  profunda,  continuo  aggere, 
ao^gestitiis  molibus  et  hypethraeis,  ita  praernunivit,  ut  oppugaaa- 
tibus  OQinem  spem  munitionum  forma  vel  firmitas  facile  prae- 
cidat."^ 

Here  we  have  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  exist- 
ing fortifications — the  murus  or  masonry  revetment,  the 
ditch,  the  agger  or  earth  backing,  and  the  aggestitiae 
moles  or  bastions,  which  are  described  as  being  hype- 
thraeae,  or  open  to  the  sky,  indicating  that  the  guns 
placed  there  were  mounted  en  harhette,  and  not  in 
inclosed  and  port-holed  chambers  or  casemates,  such  as 
can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  work  at  Lord's  Mount.* 

Each  of  the  bastions,  except  Kings  Mount,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Cavalier,  i.e.,  a  large  earthwork  rising  in 
the  centre,  with  an  earthen  parapet  and  embrasures  for 
cannon — the  Cavalier  of  Brass  Mount  being  particularly 
bold  and  effective ;  indeed,  so  large  that  access  to  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  parapet 
of  the  bastion  has  been   obtained   by  throwing   arcnes 

^  The  quotation  is  from  the  edition  of  1600.  Camden  collected  his 
materials  for  the  Britannia  between  1571  and  1575,  and  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  1586. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  best  explanation  of  the  word  hypeUMraeis ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  Camden  used  the  word  as  a  substantive, 
and  that  it  refers  to  the  "  flankers,"  or  open  courts,  to  be  mentioned 
presently. 
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over  the  flankers  or  recessed  courts  at  either  side.  These 
Cavaliers  were  apparently  not  included  in  the  original 
design,  hut  were  added  at  a  later  period. 


Brua  Mount :  Interior  of  F 


The  "  Bankers "  already  referred  to  form  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  fortifications.  In  a  haetion 
of  the  ordinary  type  the  flanks  are  brought  straight 
back  to  join  the  curtain  on  either  side ;  at  Berwick  the 
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line  is  in  every  case  broken  by  a  recess  or  small  open 
court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  masonry  of  the  sancie 
height  as  the  revetment  of  the  curtain  and  bastion,  but, 
except   for  some   feet  at  the  outer  end,  of  a  different 
character.     This  masonry  is  not  battered,  but  perpendi- 
cular, and  is  composed  not  of  limestone,  but  of  sandstone 
blocks,    which   appear   to   have    been   taken    from  *the 
Edwardian  walls.      At   the   point  of  junction   between 
the  perpendicular  and  battered  masonry,  the  flanker  is 
crossed  by  an  enclosing  wall,  which  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  cordon,  except  at  Brass  Mount,  where  the  revetment 
of  the  bastion  is  particularly  high.     In  every  case  this 
enclosing  wall  is  pierced  for  two  guns,  and  the  stone  gun- 
platforms   exist   behind   them  :    the   present   walls   are 
evidently  of  later  date  than  the  flankers  themselves,  but 
recent  excavations  in  the  east  flanker  of  Brass  Mount 
show  that   the   base  of  the  cross  wall  is  composed  of 
masonry  of  a  different  and  presumably  earlier  character 
than  the  upper  courses,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cross 
walls  are   part  of  the  original   design,  but   have    been 
rebuilt.      Each  flanker  has  been  entered  by  an  arched 
tunnel  of  stone  or  brick,  leading  from  a  postern  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  rampart  to  a  doorway  with  a  Tudor 
heading  on  the  curtain  side  of  the  flanker.    In  the  centre 
of  the  rear  wall  is  a  recess  under  a  four-centred  arch,  and 
on  the  bastion  side  is  another  small  door,  opening  to  a 
winding  stair,  which  leads  to  a  doorway  in  the  rear  wall, 
close  to  the  bastion  side,  about  7  ft.  above  the  ground 
level.      There  are  indications  of  a  wooden  platform  or 
gallery  having  been  erected  over  the  inner  end  of  the 
flanker,  at  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  upper  doorway.    All 
these  doors  have  Elizabethan  headings,  and  in  the  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  gun-platforms  are  recesses  arched 
with  bricks,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  Elizabethan  type. 
The  inner  end  of  each  of  the  flankers  of  Brass  Mount  has 
been  arched  over,  and  the  recess  under  each  arch  has, 
probably  at  a  later  time,  been  walled  in  and  converted 
into  a  two-storeyed  casemate  or  magazine. 

The  origin  and  purpose  of  these  flankers  present  a 
problem  which  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
Apparently   they  have   been   designed   to   enfilade   the 
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adjoining  stretch  of  the  fosse  in  the  event  of  a  storming 
party  attempting  to  reach  and  scale  the  curtain ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  upper  doorways  in  the  rear 
walls  of  the  flankers,  which  command  a  good  view  of 
the  fosse,  curtain,  and  opposite  flanker,  were  look-out 
stations  for  those  who  were  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  guns. 
If  this  view  of  their  purpose  be  correct,  the  flankers 
would  be  in  effect  masked  batteries,  which  could  not  be 
seen  by  the  assailants  till  they  were  close  to  the  curtain, 
and  could  not  be  silenced  by  the  besiegers,  except  perhaps 
by  very  accurate  mortar  fire.  The  chief  objection,  how- 
ever, to  this  theory,  is  the  fact  that  the  flankers  face 
each  other  in  pairs  at  no  great  distance,^  and  at  first 
sight  there  might  seem  to  be  some  danger  of  the  two 
batteries  firing  into  one  another ;  but  possibly  this  may 
have  been  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  gun- 
platforms  is  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  fosse,  and  in 
firing  at  an  attacking  party  the  guns  of  both  flankers 
would  be  depressed  ;  or  it  may  have  been  intended  that 
only  one  flanker  should  fire  at  a  time,  the  gunners  of  the 
other  meanwhile  taking  shelter,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  upper  doorways  already  mentioned  was  to  exchange 
signals,  so  that  this  arrangement  might  be  carried  out. 
Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  objection  was  not  appre- 
ciated when  the  fortifications  were  designed,  or  that  it 
only  became  serious  at  a  subsequent  date  with  the  im- 
provement of  artillery.  At  any  rate,  we  may  regard  the 
flankers  of  Berwick  as  an  early  experiment  in  the  art 
of  fortification,  which  was  not  followed  by  later  engineers. 
Flankers  of  this  type  disappear,  and  other  methods 
of  enfilading  the  ditch  were  aevised.  At  some  unknown 
date  all  the  flankers  were  partially  filled  with  earth  and 
converted  into  gardens ;  but  recently  the  Berwick  Historic 
Monuments  Committee  has  done  much  invaluable  work 
in  excavating  and  preserving  these  interesting  features 

^  The  approximate  distances  between  the  flankers  are  as  follows : — 

King's  Mount  to  Windmill  Mount   ...  ...  700  ft. 

Windmill  Mount  to  Brass  Mount     ...  550  ft. 

Brass  Mount  to  Middle  Mount         ...  ...  450  ft. 

Middle  Mount  to  Meg's  Mount         ...  ...  400  ft. 
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of  the  walls,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  process. 

The  gates  of  the  Elizabethan  walls  were  originally  four 
in  number  :  Scotsgate,  at  the  north  end,  now  unfor- 
tunately modernised  ;  Cowport,  on  the  north-east,  by 
which  the  Edinburgh  road  passed  out  of  the  town ; 
Shoregate,  giving  access  to  the  quay ;  and  Bridge  Gate, 
which  was  removed  in  1825.  Of  these,  Cowport  alone 
presents  interesting  features.  Most  of  the  masonry  ap- 
pears to  be  Elizabethan,  and  resembles  the  interior  of 
the  flankers,  and  over  the  archway  are  the  remains 
of  machicolations ;  above  these  the  cordon  is  continued 
from  the  adjacent  stretches  of  curtain,  this,  and  the 
parapet,  being  later  additions,  probably  made  when  the 
walls  were  repaired. 


ADEL  CHURCH. 

Br  CLAUDE  S,  BUOKINOHAM,  Esq.,  M.A. 

jl  N  quiet  dignity,  nigh  to  a  crowded  centre 
of  commerce,  stands  this  little  ark-shaped 
gem  of  a  Norman  Church.  Perhaps  no 
other  church  of  its  size  in  the  Worth 
of  England  is  so  eloquent  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  1066  to  1189  period  as 
this  one;  and  that  the  Leeds  folk  them- 
selves are  cognisant  of  and  appreciate  its  historical  and 
picturesque  value  is  evidenced  in  the  directory  device 
"  To  Adel  Church"  that  milestone  and  signpost  alike 
bear  on  the  short  stretch  of  road  that  separates  the 
church  from  the  Headingley  end  of  the  City.  Approach- 
ing the  church  through  its  disproportionately — but  never- 
theless pleasantly — Targe  God's-acre,  we  can  tell  at  a 
glance,  and  rejoice  acconlingly,  that  there  has  been  little 
tampering  with  the  original  character  of  the  edifice. 
Two  large  square  windows,  of  a  seventeenth -century  and 
unsightly  appearance  let  into  the  south  wall,  and  thus 
displacing  two  Norman  lights,  and  a  fourteenth-century 
leper  window  inserted  in  the  church  wall  on  the  same  side, 
seem  to  constitute,  in  conjunction  with  a  modernised 
vestry,  the  sole  additions  to  the  fabric  of  this  twelfth- 
century  foundation.  And  we  need  not  cavil,  either,  at 
the  leper  window,  incongruous  though  it  is  with  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and  interfering,  as  it  appears  to  do 
wantonly,  with  one  of  the  bnttresses.  Such  windows 
are  not  too  commonly  met  with  to  be  passed  by  with  un- 
concern ;  and  this  one,  moreover,  is  doubtless  well  authen- 
ticated, inasmuch  as  it  is  known  that  in  former  days 
there  was  situated  a  Eiepers'  Hospital  in  the  neighbouring 
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town  of  Otley.*  But  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  church, 
our  gaze  becomes  immediately  focussed  on  the  south 
porch.  What  rare  beauty  and  richness  is  here  !  What 
varied  and  gorgeous  mouldings  !  What  delightful 
sculpture  !  Ihe  Southern  Counties,  with  their  much-be- 
lauded liSeys  and  Barfrestons,  and  many  another  so- 
called  model  Norman  church,  may  well  be  jealous  of  this 
glorious  afterthought  of  the  Nonnan  builders  at  Adel ; 


JLdel  Church  :  South  Porch. 

for  such  the  porch  appears  to  have  been.  The  two 
severed  heads  of  the  corbel  line  assuredly  point  to  this 
conclusion,  and  there  are  other  indications.  But  let  us 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  this  beautiful  embellish- 
ment. A  multi-recessed  Norman  archway  is  ever  a 
pleasure  to  behold,  and  when  (as  in  this  case)  the  mould- 

^  This  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  low  side-windows 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  question  ia  discussed  at  length  bj 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  in  Arckteohgta  ^liana,  N.  S.,  Farts  56  and 
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ings — five  in  all — exhibit  such  a  wealth  of  ornament  and 
symbolic  design,  that  pleasure  is  surely  enhanced  and  in- 
tensified. Here,  in  the  recesses  before  us,  we  find  perfect 
examples  of  the  zigzag,  beak-head,  and  plain  round 
mouldings,  and  on  the  pediment  above  the  four  sculptured 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Evangelists  with  the  enthroned 
Christ  in  their  midst.  Immediately  above  this  central 
figure  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  symbol  of  the  Patron  Saint 
(St.  John  the  Baptist),  surmounted  in  its  turn  at  the 
apex  of  the  porch  by  a  hideous  image  of  Satan,  who 
seems  to  be  scowling  down  at  the  goodly  work  beneath, 
or  to  be  engaged  in  his  pastime  of  "  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour."  Whether  this  latter  conjecture  be  well- 
founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  next  guise  in 
which  we  find  the  Evil  One,  viz.,  on  the  knocker  within 
the  porch,  he  has  not  only  sought  but  discovered  and 
brought  some  victim  to  his  mouth.  A  terrible  face  it  is 
again  that  meets  us  here,  as  that  of  some  monster  chew- 
ing with  bestial  satisfaction  the  game  he  has  hunted  and 
killed.  But  despite  its  gruesomeness  this  door-handle, 
wrought  in  fine  bronze  with  much  elaborate  tracery 
about  it,  is  a  very  clever  piece  of  workmanship,  and  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  well-known  and  gorgon- 
headed  one  on  the  door  of  Durham  Cathedral.  Inside 
the  church  the  chief  feature  is  the  stately  and  well- 
preserved  chancel-arch,  recessed  in  three  mouldings ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  porch,  it  is  our  privilege  to  admire  some 
splendid  specimens  of  Norman  ornamentation,  viz.,  of  the 
beak-head  (in  the  form  of  facial  grotesques),  lozenge,  and 
zigzag  orders. 

\Vhat  an  amazing  array  of  grotesque  heads  these  are 
on  the  outermost  moulding !  We  wonder  what  they 
mean.  "  If  a  guess  might  be  hazarded,"  writes  a  quondam 
rector  of  the  church,  "  the  prevalent  idea  seems  to  be 
that  of  parturition,  or  bringing  forth,  chiefly  from  the 
mouth  of  some  very  uncouth  specimens  of  humanity  or 
animals,  who  seem  to  delight  in  ejecting  into  the  world 
their  monstrous  products."  "The  representation,"  he 
adds,  '^  is  too  indelicate  ;  otherwise  we  might  suppose  it 
to  be  a  symbol  of  regeneration,  on  our  entrance  into  the 
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sanctuary  of  the  church  through  the  chancel-arch."*  The 
corbel  hne  of  heads  round  the  exterior  of  the  church, 
being  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  affords  us  similar  food 
for  reflection ;  but  it  were  weU,  we  think,  not  to  distress 
ourselves  too  much  in  a  search  for  either  their  actual  or 
symbolic  meanings,  but  rather  to  value  them  as  exceed- 
ingly interesting  examples  of  a  bygone  style  of  architec- 
ture.    The  sculptured  devices  on  the  capitals  supporting 
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the  arch  are  likewise  full  of  interest,  if  less  of  speculation. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  them  all  in  aetai)  here. 
Most  of  the  designs  are  obvious  enough  ;  but  some  require 
more  than  passing  notice,  notably  those  on  the  capitals 
of  the  first  columns  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
arch.    The  northern  capital  represents  a  Christian  soldier 

^  The  question  of  ByiuboliBin  in  Norman  oni&meDt  Ib  a  lai^  one, 
and  widely  different  views  may  be  held  on  the  subject.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  carver — e.g.,  of  the  beak-h 
fnore  than  ornamentation. — Ep, 
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or  knight  in  the  form  of  a  centaur,  fighting  with  bow  and 
arrows  against  a  dragon  (Satan  again  here  probably 
symbolist).  This — the  centaur — is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  badge  of  King  Stephen ;  and,  if  such  be  the 
the  case,  a  date  is  at  once  affixed  to  the  church.  The 
southern  capital  represents  a  knight  on  horseback  (thought 
by  some  to  be  Stephen  himself),  clad  in  vizor,  helmet, 
kite-shaped  shield  and  buckler,  and  balancing  his  lance ; 
and  these  accoutrements,  being  peculiar  to  their  age,  would 
alone  appear  sufficient  to  establish  the  date  of  the  church. 
Moreover,  as  the  use  of  the  nasal  visor  went  out  of  fashion 
about  the  time  that  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1141,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  church  was  built  (or  rebuilt)  and  finished  between 
the  years  1135  (the  date  of  the  King's  accession)  and 
1141 ;  and  indeed  the  whole  character  of  the  work — later 
Norman,  with  its  rich  embellishments — would  seem  to 
confirm  this.  Other  curious  tableaux  exhibited  on  these 
capitals  are  those  representing  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  : 
a  special  wave,  from  which  some  weird  quadruped  is 
drinking  (Satan  again  !)  seems  to  have  surged  up  for  the 
purpose — and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  wherein  it 
cheers  one  to  see  Satan  for  the  last  time  symbolised,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  guise  of  an  animal  with  tail  between 
his  legs  and  averted  head,  retreating  in  a  woeful  state  of 
discomfiture  and  humiliation.  These  repeated  effigies  of 
Satan  in  divers  shapes  and  forms  throughout  the  church 
are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Tempter  is 
ever  with  us,  dogging  our  footsteps,  harassing  and  tor- 
menting at  every  turn.  Yet  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
refrain  from  wishing  that  the  thought  were  not  so  unduly 
laboured,  or  the  lesson  so  vividly  impressed  upon  the 
mind. 

There  are  neither  aisles  nor  transepts  in  Adel  Church. 
The  windows — the  narrow  Norman  lights — are  all  highly 
elevated  on  the  walls,  and  were  thus  perhaps  protections 
from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  original  Norman 
font  near  the  entrance-door  is  an  interesting  object.  It 
is  quite  plain,  and  octagonally  shaped.  In  the  vestry  have 
been  placed  the  collection  of  curious  stones  discovered  at 
the  foundations  of  the  church  in  1866,  and  which  are  girt 
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about  by  so  much  mystery.  Visitors  should  on  no 
account  omit  applying  at  the  Bectory  for  permission  to 
see  them.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
purposes  they  served  in  the  past ;  but  whether  they  are 
Saxon  or  Norman,  Christian  or  heathenish,  tombstones 
or  crosses,  is  a  widely  debateable  question,  which  hardly 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  present  Paper.  The  last 
restoration  of  the  church — a  very  happy  one — was  effec- 
ted in  1879.  To  the  notice-board  on  the  south  wall  is 
affixed  a  short  written  description  of  the  church  recording 
this  fact.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all,  and  not 
merely  a  few  (as  at  present),  churches  of  antiquarian 
interest  were  to  adopt  this  method  of  imparting  in- 
formation to  visitors  ! 


ptoutbinQtf  of  fU  (X00ociafion. 


WxDHBSDAY,  APBii.  17th,  1907. 
C.  H.  CoHPTON,  Esq.,  Vick-Prksidrnt,  im  the  Chair. 
The  following  Member  was  duly  elected  .— - 

0.  ForBter,  Esq.,  80,  Warwick  Road,  Oarliale. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Bush  read  a  Paper,  illuBtrated  by  a  fine  eertea  of  lantern- 
slides,  on  "The  littnsdown  Ex  pi  orations,  near  Bath,"  a  short  account 
of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Journal.^ 

Mr.  Bush  began  by  exhibiting  a  plan  of  the  field  in  which  the 
excavations  were  carried  out,  showing  the  trencbea  There  was  no 
sign  on  the  surface  of  any  walls  nnderneatb,  and  trenches  were 
necessary  to  probe  the  ground,  the  walls  when  met  with  being  fol- 
lowed. In  nearly  every  case  the  walls  were  found  to  be  about  9  ins. 
below  tiie  surface,  and  standing  only  9  ins.  high,  the  depth  to  the 
rock  being  18  ins.  So  far,  only  one  building  has  been  opened  up ; 
this  measures  52  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  with  a  croBs  wall  at  11^  ft. 
from  the  north  end.  All  the  other  walls  are  so  irregular  that  at 
present  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  plan  of  them.  Some  of 
the  walls  are  built  of  fiat  stones,  and  others  of  boulders.  Of  what  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  consisted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
occurrence  of  a  few  stone  tiles— one  with  a  nail  in  it — shows  that  some 
of  the  roofs,  at  all  events,  must  have  been  tiled.  Alt  that  can  be  said 
at  present  is  that  there  is  no  villa  with  tesselated  pavement,  etc.,  but 
that  the  site  has  been  occupied. 

A  large  number  of  the  slides  exhibited  showed  the  various  relics 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.     These  included  three 

'  Vol.  lii,  N.3.,  p.  289. 
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stone  coffins,  all  hewn  out  of  the  solid.  The  first  lay  east  and  west, 
with  the  head  to  the  west,  both  the  cover  and  coffin  having  been 
broken  through  at  about  the  shoulder  of  the  skeleton.  The  interior 
measurements  of  this  coffin  were  5  ft.  10  ins.  long,  the  width  17^  ins. 
at  the  head  and  8  ins.  at  the  foot,  the  depth  7  ins.  at  the  head  and 
10  ins.  at  the  foot.  It  was  full  of  earth,  which,  on  careful  removal, 
revealed  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  the  bones  about  the  shoulders  being 
somewhat  out  of  place.  No  trinkets  were  found,  but  at  the  feet  were 
eighty-six  hobnails  and  a  cleat.  This  coffin,  with  the  skeleton,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  Institution,  Bath. 

Lying  on  the  outside  of  the  coffin,  on  the  south  side,  was  a  human 
skull,  with  bones,  and  at  the  north  side  two  skulls  and  bones  ;  and  not 
far  away  was  the  jaw  of  a  child,  having  a  green  stain  on  it,  presumably 
from  a  coin  having  been  placed  between  the  teeth.  Close  to  the  coffin 
was  a  coin  of  Oonstans.  The  second  coffin  was  about  6  ft.  from  the 
first,  lying  north-west  to  south-east,  with  the  head  to  the  north-weet ; 
the  cover  was  in  three  parts,  with  close-fitting  joints.  The  interior 
measurements  were  5  ft.  10  ins.  long,  the  width  1  ft.  3|  ins.  at  the 
head,  1  ft.  4^  ins.  at  the  centre,  and  1  ft.  2  ins.  at  the  foot,  the  depth 
throughout  being  8^  ins.  The  ends  were  square.  It  contained  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman,  the  face  and  ribs  somewhat  decayed,  but  other- 
wise complete;  there  were  116  hobnails  at  the  feet,  but  no  other 
relics. 

The  interior  measurements  of  the  third  coffin  were  5  ft.  7  ins.  long, 
13  ins.  wide  at  the  head,  14  ins.  at  the  centre,  and  11  ins.  at  the  foot» 
the  depth  being  8  ins.  at  the  head  and  9|  ins.  at  the  foot ;  the  cover, 
in  two  parts,  was  4|  ins.  thick.  This  coffin  was  full  of  soil,  which  was 
carefully  sifted,  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  and  about  fifty  hobnails 
being  found.  The  skeleton  lay  with  its  head  to  the  east.  On  either 
side  of  the  coffin  was  a  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  vault. 

Of  the  coins  unearthed,  one  was  a  rude  British  coin  of  silver, 
weighing  15  grains;  obverse,  head  to  right;  reverse,  horse  to  left. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  Roman  coins  were  discovered,  covering  a 
period  of  about  250  years,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  among  them  being  a  denctrius  of  Septimius  Severaa, 
and  an  interesting  Nummus  Centenianalis  of  Constantine  the  Great^  of 
which  there  is  no  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  other  relics  there  was  a  great  variety,  including  the  head  of  a 
woman,  5^  ins.  high,  carved  out  of  oolite,  parts  of  pilasters,  of  querns, 
and  of  moulds  for  pottery ;  the  last-named  being  mainly  of  white  lias, 
though  some  were  of  oolite.    Some  quartzite  rubbers  were  also  found,  as 
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well  as  whetstones  and  a  great  quantity  of  fragments  of  pottery,  in- 
cluding seyeral  hundred  rims,  all  differing  in  section,  a  painted  tile, 
some  pieces  of  painted  pottery,  fragments  of  "  Samian"  ware — some  with 
the  potter's  mark.  The  other  finds  included  bone  pins,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  glass;  counters  for  games,  spindle- whorls,  and  flint 
scrapers ;  and  of  bronze  work,  the  mosaic  brooch  already  illustrated  in 
the  Jowmal ;  seyeral  bow-shaped  and  other  JUmla^  some  of  them 
enamelled,  spoons,  armlets,  tweezers,  etc. ;  in  iron,  &JibtUaf  shoes  for 
bullock,  horse,  and  pony,  stylif  knives,  keys,  cleats,  hobnails,  a 
great  yariety  of  nails,  spear-heads,  etc.,  as  well  as  lead  and  iron  ore, 
and  slag. 

Note. 

Mr.  Bush  has  recently  sent  us  the  following  note  with  regard  to 
further  excayations  on  the  same  site : 

"  During  explorations  in  May  last,  three  buildings  were  unearthed. 
One  had  a  long  north  wall,  with  a  room  at  the  west  end  12  ft.  3  ins. 
by  5  ft.  9  ins.,  its  two  walls  extending  8  ft.  to  the  south,  and  being 
there  broken  up,  as  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground  the  foundations 
come  close  to  the  surface.  The  second  was  in  part  built  on  an 
artificial  mound  made  up  of  the  loose  stones  overlying  the  main  rock. 
The  greater  part  of  this — with,  of  course,  any  building  that  was  on  it — 
has  been  removed,  the  stones  probably  being  used  for  the  modem 
boundary  walls.  The  only  walls  remaining  are  the  north,  24  ft.  long, 
the  ends,  each  7^  ft.,  and  one  of  11  ft.  extending  to  the  east,  all  being 
about  2  ft.  9  ins.  thick.  The  third  building  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
field.  The  foundations  of  two  walls,  2  ft.  6  ins  to  3  ft.  3  ins.  wide, 
were  followed  out  up  to  the  boundary  wall,  and  a  continuance  of  one 
of  them  into  the  next  field  was  proved  ;  but  more  could  not  be  done,  as 
the  field  was  laid  up  for  mowing.  Near  by  was  the  sill  of  a  doorway, 
having  oblong  holes  at  each  end  for  wooden  door-posts.  These  walls 
give  promise  of  something  of  more  importance  being  opened  up  than 
anything  yet  met  with  on  this  site.  It  is  hoped  to  commence  further 
research  early  in  September." 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Wbdnesdat,  Mat  Ist,  1907. 

Charles  E.  Ketsbr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chaib. 

The  ballot  was  declared  open,  and,  after  the  usual  interral,  was 
taken,  with  the  following  result : — 

President. 
Charles  E.  Keysrb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Ex  oj^o— The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  Earl  Marshal  ;  The  DrKs  or 
Sutherland,  K.G.  ;  The  Marquess  of  Rifon,  K.G.  ;  The  Marquess  of 
Granby  ;  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edggumbe  :  The  EARki  Nei^on  ;  The 
Lord  Mosttn  ;  Colonel  Sir  Walter  Wilkin,  K.C.M.G. ;  Thomas 
HoDOKiN,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. ;  R.  £.  Leader,  Esq.,  B.A.;  Lieut. -Colonel 
Clifford  Probyn  ;  M.  J.  Sutton,  Esq.,  J. P. 


C.  H.  Comfton,  Eaq. 

The   Vert   Rev.   The   Dean   of 

Durham,  D.D. 
Sir  John   Evans,    K.C.6.,   D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Professor  John  Ferousson,  LL.D. 
I.  Chalklet  Gould,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Robert  Hovenden,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


T.  Cann  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
W.  E.  HuoHES,  Esq..  F.R.Hi8t.8oc. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-szyrma,  M.A. 
R.  Duff  A  LiiOVD,  Etq.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 
W.  J.  NiGUOLB,  Eta. 
George  Patrick  ,  Esq. ,  A.  R.  L  B.  A. 
J.  S.  Phbn^  Esq.,  LL.D.,F.S.A. 
Samuel  Rayson,  Esq. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 

R.  H.  FoRSTER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Brooklyn  Lodge,  Mill  Hill,  Barnes. 

IHonorary  Secretaries. 

George  Patrick,  Esq.,  A.R.LB.A., 

1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

J.  G.  N.  Cliff,  Esq., 
8,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Council. 

Basil  Lawrence,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.,  A.R.LB.A. 

J.  H.  Porter,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A, 

E.  G.  Tookbr,  Esq. 

Charles  J.  Williams,  Esq. 

T.  Cato  WoasFOLD,  Esq.,F.R.HistSoc 


Robert  Bagster,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  C.  de  Lafontaine,  M.A. 
W.  Dbrham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.M. 
Emanuel    Green,    Esq.,    F.S.A., 

F.  x>.  S.  L. , 
Gordon  P.  G.  Hili^,  Eaq. 
S.  W.  Kershaw,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


Auditors. 
Cecil  Davis,  Esq.  |  W.  A.  Cater,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  Honorary  Treasurer,  read  the  following  . — 

TrecLSurer^a  Report. 

*'  I   have   much    pleasure    in  reporting  that  the  year   1906 

financially  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Association,  the  accounts  showing 

a  credit  balance  of  £73  3^.  3(i.,  due  to   an  increased  income  and  a 
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decreased  expenditure.  The  chief  increases  have  been  in  annual  sub- 
scriptions, £175  78.,  as  against  J6138  12«.  for  1905  ;  and  in  arrears  of 
subscriptions,  £36  15<.,  as  against  £6  6«.  The  profit  on  the  Notting- 
ham Congress  (£40  5«.)  was  less  than  the  profit  realised  in  1905,  but 
the  amount  was  adequate  and  satisfactory. 

'*  On  the  expenditure  side  an  important  saring  has  been  effected, 
owing  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association  being  now  carried  on  entirely 
by  Honorary  Officers.  The  cost  of  producing  the  Jmtmal  has  risen 
about  £11 — not  a  large  increase  in  view  of  the  issue  of  four  Parts 
during  the  year ;  and  against  this  may  be  set  an  increase  of  £3  2s.  in 
donations  to  the  Illustration  Fund. 

"  During  the  year  1906  the  business  of  the  Westminster  Fire  Office, 
in  which  the  Association  held  a  fully-paid  Septennial  Policy,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Alliance  Assurance  Company.  As  a  result  of  the  transac- 
tion the  Association  will,  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  policy, 
receive  a  free  policy  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  has  been  paid 
£16  15«.  2d.  in  cash.  This  sum  has,  by  direction  of  the  Council,  been 
made  the  nucleus  of  a  grant  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  archsolo- 
gical  work,  and  five  guineas  have  been  voted  to  the  fund  for  the 
preservation  of  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  James  at  Wigginton, 
near  Tam worth.  Since  the  closing  of  the  accounts  for  1906,  assistance 
has  also  been  given  to  the  Gorbridge,  Manchester,  Red  Hills,  and 
Lansdown  Excavation  Funds. 

**  During  the  current  year  a  settlement  has  been  effected  with  Mr. 
Nutt  with  regard  to  sales  of  JoumaU,  etc.,  during  the  three  years 
1904,  1905,  and  1906 ;  and  after  the  deduction  of  commission  and  a 
charge  of  £10  10«.  per  annum  for  housing  the  stock,  the  sum  of 
£40  11«.  lid.  has  been  paid  to  the  Association.  From  this  amount  a 
sum  of  £20  has  been  allocated  by  the  Council  to  the  Grant  Fand. 
Mr.  Nutt  will  continue  to  sell  on  commission,  keeping  a  small  stock  in 
hand  for  that  purpose,  but  the  charge  of  £10  10«.  per  annum  will  be 
saved,  as  the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  being  housed  by  Mr.  Clift  and 
myself. 

"  With  regard  to  1907,  the  prospects  of  the  Association  i^pear  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  abolition  of  entrance-fees  may  cause  some  direct 
loss,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  balanced  by  an  increase  of 
membership.  There  is  still,  unfortunately,  a  large  amount  outstanding 
in  arrears  of  subscriptions,  principally  due  from  Associates  who  owe  for 
at  least  three  years ;  and  with  such  cases  the  Council  will  have  to  deal 
before  long.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  large  an  amount  of  arrears 
will  be  recovered  as  in  1906,  but  the  annual  subscriptions  should  pro- 
duce more.     Altogether,  we  may  expect  the  income  of  the  Association 
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to  be  well  above  the  expenditure,  without  taking  into  account  any 
profit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Congress  of  1907.  We  stand  in 
a  much  stronger  position  than  we  occupied  a  few  years  ago ;  but  the 
strength  and  usefulness  of  the  Association  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  a  larger  number  of  subscribing  members,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
renewed  efforts  will  be  made  in  this  direction." 

Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Honorary  Secretary,  then  read  the  following  : — 
Secretariea^  Beport/or  the  year  endhig  December  31«<,  1906. 

"We  have  the  honour  to  report  to  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Association  as  follows  : 

*'  After  deducting  losses  by  death,  resignation,  and  other  causes,  the 
total  number  of  members  stands  at  260,  forty-six  of  these  being  life- 
members.  This  total  appears  to  show  a  decrease  from  the  total  ef  271 
given  in  the  report  of  last  year,  but  we  find  that  the  last-mentioned 
number  should  be  corrected  to  256.  Twenty-two  new  members  have 
been  elected  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

'*  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  period  under  review  may  be  said  to  mark  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Association. 
In  the  field  of  practical  work  during  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  pass 
over  the  solid  work  done  by  our  Honorary  Treasurer  at  Corbridge,  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Bush  on  Lansdown,  by  Mr.  I.  0.  Gould  on  the  Red  Hills  in 
Elssex,  and  by  Mr.  H.  B.  H.  Southam  at  Haughmond  Abbey.  It  is 
to  practical  workers  that  the  Association  has  to  look  for  results ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  our  members  will  take  advantage  of 
the  numerous  opportunities  that  constantly  arise  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

''A  Congress  was  held  at  Nottingham  in  July,  1906,  and  a  fair  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  our  ranks  was  one  of  the  results.  The  Congress  this 
year  will  be  held  at  Weymouth,  and  all  arrangements  are  proceeding 
smoothly  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Keyser,  Forster,  and  Clift.  A  small  Exhibition  of  Antiquities  is 
being  organised,  and  numerous  promises  of  support  have  been  received. 
The  chief  item  in  the  exhibition  will  be  an  attempt  to  gather  together 
the  Municipal  Seals  of  England  as  a  collection. 

*'  Various  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  working  and  general 
usefulness  of  the  Association  have  been  received,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  Committee  will  be  appointed  at  an  early  date  to  advise  the 
Council  as  to  their  adoption. 

"  We  are  glad  to  report  that  it  has  been  possible  to  resume  the 
quarterly  issue  of  the  Journal,  which  has  shown  a  notable  improve- 
ment,  both  in  subject-matter  and  illustrations,   over  the  numbers 
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immediately  preceding  the  Volume  for   1906.      It  is   proposed  that 

the  Volume  for  the  current  year  shall  consist  of  Four  Parts,  averaging 

eighty  pages  each. 

"Qbo.  Patrick,      )        Hon, 

"J.  G.  N.  Olift,    J  Secretaries:' 

A  discussion  followed  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
new  quarters  for  the  meetings  and  other  work  of  the  Association  ;  and 
eventually  a  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  Council  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  question,  and  also  to 
report  generally  on  the  position  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Allen  S.  Walker  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
proposed  demolition  of  the  Church  of  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

*'  That  the  members  of  the  British  Archeeological  Association, 
in  Annual  General  Meeting  assembled,  have  heard  with  much 
regret  that  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  remaining  portion  of  St 
Alphage's  Church,  London  Wall,  and  would  greatly  deplore  the 
destruction  of  the  tower  and  Decorated  doorway  therein,  and 
would  urge  upon  all  concerned  the  desirability  of  preserving  this 
last  remnant  of  one  of  the  mediseval  Spitals  of  London." 

Wbdnbsdat,  May  15th,  1907. 

C.    H.   COMPTON,    £SQ.,  VlCB-PRE8IDB{fT,    IN   THB   ChAIR. 

The  following  member  was  duly  elected  ; — 

R.  Abercromby  Gordon,   Esq.,    M.A.,   LL.M.,   1,  Essex   Court, 
Temple,  E.C. 

A  number  of  Paleolithic  implements  were  exhibited  and  described 
by  Mr.  William  Seward.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  note  which  will 
be  found  on  a  later  page. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Allen  S.  Walker  on  "  The  Church  of  St. 
Alphage,  London  Wall,"  which  is  threatened  with  demolition,  owing 
to  the  union  of  the  parish  with  that  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury. 
A  portion  of  the  tower,  with  a  fine  doorway  of  the  Decorated  period, 
is  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  Elsing  Spital,  and  this,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  preserved. 

Wbdnbsday,  Junb  19th,  1907. 

C.  H.  Compton,  Esq.,  Vicb-Presidbmt,  in  thb  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  read  a  Paper  on  *'  The  Walls  of  Berwick*apon* 
Tweed,''  illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  most  of  which  were  kindly  lent 
by  Mr.  Duncan  Donaldson,  of  Berwick. 


^rc9aeofo$icaf  iJfloUe. 


Thb  Essex  Red  Hills  Exploration. 

Bt  courtesy  of  the  Red  Hills  Exploration  Committee  we  are  able  to 
add  to  the  information  given  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal,^ 

In  September  last  the  Committee  commenced  the  work  of  exca- 
vating in  the  parish  of  Langenhoe,  Dr.  Laver  having  secured  per- 
mission to  examine  some  characteristic  Red-hills  there.  Of  the  three 
mounds  which  were  examined  systematically,  the  first  proved  the  most 
interesting.  It  was,  unlike  most  examples,  quite  complete,  no  portion 
of  its  soil  having  been  removed  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  shape 
it  was  roughly  square,  with  a  smaller  square  at  the  north-west  comer. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  very  distinct  ditch,  having  a  bank 
on  its  inner  scarp,  and  the  whole  of  the  surface  within  the  bank  was 
crossed  by  narrow  stetches — a  recognised  sign  of  early  cultivation. 
On  cutting  a  section  right  across  the  mound  from  east  to  west,  and 
digging  holes  and  trenches  at  various  other  parts,  the  southern  por- 
tion was  found  to  consist  of  the  usual  red  earth,  but  the  northern 
part  proved  to  be  of  ordinary  marsh  mud.  In  the  red  earth  were 
found  objects  which  seem  to  be  common  to  all  Red-hills,  namely,  many 
fragments  of  exceedingly  rude  red  pottery,  a  few  "  wedges"  and 
"  T-pieces"  of  burnt  red  ware,  and  some  portions  of  hard  vitrified 
slag^  together  with  some  animal  bones,  and  and  a  few  small  fragments 
of  a  dark-coloured  domestic  ware  of  early  date. 

The  second  mound  examined  lay  at  a  rather  higher  level — just  on 
the  line  at  which  the  marsh  ceases  and  firm  rising  ground  begins. 
The  objects  found  in  it  differed  somewhat  from  those  found  in  the 
other  mounds  examined.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fragments  of  red 
pottery  (described  above),  there  were  discovered  in  its  lower  strata 
exceptionally  large  quantities  of  slag,  animal  bones  (including  portions 
of  red-deer  antlers),  and  fragments  of  the  dark  domestic  ware  noticed 
above :  the  latter  including  the  greater  portion  of  a  large  and  highly- 
decorated  bowl,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  Late-Celtic  period. 

The  third  hill  was  of  a  slightly  different  type  again,  standing  boldly 
above  the  level  of  the  marsh,  unlike  the  other  two.     Unfortunately,  a 

*  See  Jourruilf  vol.  xiii,  N.S.,  p.  71. 
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large  portion  of  its  soil  had  been  removed  for  agricultural  purpoees, 
but  the  fact  that  it  had  once  been  surrounded  by, a  fosse  or  ditch  was 
clearly  obvious.     The  usual  objects  were  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  work  done  with  pick  and  shovel  in 
the  examination  of  these  three  hills,  other  hills  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  were  examined  more  cursorily.  In  these,  also,  numerouB 
objects  were  found. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  hills,  many  careful  measurements,  sections 
and  levels  were  taken,  and  other  observations  were  made,  These  will 
prove,  it  is  believed,  of  much  value  when  other  Bed-hills  have  been 
examined,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  Committee  to  issue  its  final 
report.  The  various  objects  found  were  packed  in  cases  and  removed 
to  London,  where  they  will  undergo  careful  examination,  compariaon, 
and  classification. 

Another  very  important  department  of  the  Committee's  work  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton,  F.G.S.,  who  devoted  some  three 
weeks  to  the  work  of  accurately  mapping  the  sites  of  all  the  known 
Bed-hills  in  the  Langenhoe,  Wigborough,  and  Mersea  district.  During 
the  present  summer,  he  hopes  to  deal  similarly  with  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tollesbury. 

Much  work  requires  to  be  done  before  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that 
the  Bed-hills  of  the  Essex  coast — ^to  say  nothing  of  others  elsewhere — 
have  been  adequately  examined.  At  the  present  stage  the  Committee 
feels  itself  unable  to  endorse  any  one  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  Bed-hills, 
deeming  that  none  of  those  theories  agrees  with  all  the  known  facts. 

Thus  far,  the  Committee  has  confined  its  attention  to  a  single 
district  only ;  and  even  there  many  mounds  which  promise  valuable 
results  still  await  examination.  It  is  even  more  important  that  work 
should  be  undertaken  in  other  districts,  where  probably  new  features 
may  present  themselves,  throwing  light  on  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
There  is,  for  example,  at  East  Tilbury  a  mound  which,  though  it  does 
not  consist  of  red  earth,  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Red- 
hill.  This  the  Committee  proposes  to  examine  at  an  early  date,  as  well 
as  other  mounds  at  Goldhanger  and  elsewhere.  For  this  purpose  the 
Committee  is  in  need  of  further  funds,  and  we  sincerely  hope  Uiat 
those  who  are  interested  in  sound  archteological  research  will  provide 
adequate  means  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 

Excavations  at  Haughmond  Abbbt. 

Bt  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  B.  H.  Southam,  F.S.A.,  we  are  able  to 
give  some  particulars  qt  the  excavations  which  have  been  carried  out 
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on  this  site,  in  continuation  of  those  which  we  noticed  last  ye»r.'  The 
results  obtained  are  of  great  importance,  as  the  form  and  great  extent 
of  the  Abbey  buildings  can  now  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  church  was  originally  an  earl;  twelfth-century  building,  bat  it 
was  considerably  enlarged  at  a  later  date,  its  full  length  being  over 
220  ft.  The  whole  of  the  outer  walls  are  now  exposed,  and  the  main 
features  may  easily  be  traced.  It  had  three  distinct  levels.  The  east 
end  is  some  11  ft.  or  15  ft.  higher  than  the  west  end,  and  was  reached 
by  a  number  of  steps  at  intervals,  which  must  have  given  the  whole 


Portion  of  Tile  from  HaughmoDd  Abbey. 

church  a  most  imposing  effect.  The  floor  of  the  middle  level  had 
become  worn  at  an  early  period,  and  was  raised  and  covered  with  new 
tiles,  some  of  which — of  poor  quality — remain.  The  bases  of  three 
fine  thirteenth-century  columns  are  exposed,  two  having  part  of  the 
columns  standing  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  north  porch  also 
remain.  In  the  nave  an  incised  slab  has  been  laid  bare,  on  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  lady  in  early  sixteenth-century  costume,  with  an 
inscription  showing  that  she  was  Ankerita,  daughter  of  John  Leighton 
and  wife  of  Richard  Mynde,  and  that  she  died  on  the  Feast  of  the 

'  See  Jryurnal,  vol.  lii,  N.3.,  p.  216. 
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Chair  of  St.  Peter,'  in  the  year  152S.     At  the  east  end,  right  on  the 
rock,  is  th«  altar  pUtfortn. 

It  haa  not  been  necessary  to  excavate  in  tlie  Chapter  House,  a»  this 
room  was  converted  into  part  of  the  domeatio  premises  of  the  Barker 
family,  who  held  the  property  after  the  Dissolution,  and  evidently 
inserted  in  it  side-walls  to  rapport  a  medinval  timber  roof  brooght 
from  some  other  building.  It  is  interesting  to  not«  that  the  figures 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  Chapter  House  and  ita  flanking 
windows  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  main  structure,  and  have 
been  cut  out  of  the  stonework  in  situ.  They  represent  (commencing 
from  the  left  as  one  faces  the  building),  (1)  An  Abbot ;  (2)  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ;  (3)  St.  Catherine,  with  wheel  and  sword,  standing  on 


Biiae  ot  CotuiuD,  HiiughiDini<I  Abbe]-. 

the  head  ot  a  crowned  king ;  (4)  St.  John  the  Evaogelist,  with  palm 
branch  and  book  ;  (5)  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  Holy  Lamb  on  a 
roundel;  (6)  St.  Margaret,  standing  on  a  dragon;  (7)  An  Abbess; 
(8)  St.  Michael,  with  his  sword,  and  his  foot  on  the  Dragon. 

In  the  garden  is  a  long  range  of  buildings,  showing  the  columns  and 
vaulting  over  which  was  the  dormitory,  and  at  the  south  end  are 
domestic  offices,  lavatories,  etc.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Infirmary, 
which  has  often  been  called  the  Guest  Hall,  is  a  door  leading  into  the 
garden  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the 
door  of  the  Infirmary  chapel,  which  has  completely  disappeared.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  Infirmary  hall  are  the  doors  which  led  under  the 
large  window  to  the  kitchens,  but  very  little  of  this  work  can  now  be 
found.     On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  in  the  field,  some  little 
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distance  away,  are  the  remains  of  what  was  evidently  the  gatehouse. 
Between  the  gatehouse  and  the  church  were  probably  the  Guest-houses, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  gatehouse  was  a  pond ;  part  of  the  retaining 
banks  on  the  south  side  still  remain. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Shreimhury  Chronicle  for 
the  illustrations  printed  in  the  text. 

Paleolithic  Implbmbnts  from  Hakwbll. 

OuB  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the 
following  note  on  the  Palseolithic  implements  exhibited  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Association  on  May  5th,  1907. 

*'  The  whirligig  of  time  has  removed  me  to  Han  well,  where  I  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William  Seward,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  for  some  generations  past  has  owned  property  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Seward  and  his  brother  have  held, 
under  Lord  Jersey,  an  extensive  gravel  pit.  Hanwell  has  for  some 
time  past  been  developing  from  an  agricultural  to  a  residential  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  Seward  family  has  been  largely  engaged  in  this 
development,  in  the  course  of  which  numerous  flint  implements  have 
from  time  to  time  been  discovered ;  but  no  care  was  taken  for  their 
collection,  and  they  have  been  dispersed  among  seekers  after  such 
articles.  But  some  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Seward  made  an  arrangement  with 
his  workmen  that  all  implements  and  other  deposits  discovered  by 
them  should  be  handed  over  to  him,  and  the  result  is  the  collection 
exhibited. 

^'Sir  John  Evans  states^  that  Mr.  J.  Allen  Brown,  F.G.S.,  has 
described  specimens  from  (inter  alia)  Hanwell.  These,  no  doubt,  were 
discovered  during  building  operations.  The  implements  exhibited  on 
May  15th  have  never  been  previously  shown,  except  privately.  They 
were  found  in  yellow  brick  earth  above  the  blue  clay.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  site  is  described  in  a  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Logan  Lobley, 
F.G.S.2 

"Some  pottery,  which  was  also  exhibited,  was  found  about  2  ft. 
below  the  surface.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  con- 
siders that  it  belongs  to  the  Bronze  Age.'' 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Clift  for  the  following  infor- 
mation ; — 

"  The  Palaeolithic  implements  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Seward 
form   a   very  characteristic  little  series  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

^  Ancient  Stone  Implements^  2nd  edit.  (1897),  chap,  zxiii  {River  Drift  Implementt), 
p..  591,  referring  to  the  JoumcU  of  the  Anthropological  Imtitute,  yol.  ix,  p.  816;  and 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Association^  vol.  xiv,  p.  163. 

2  7%e  Annals  of  Baling,  p.  299. 
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Han  well.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  very  perfect  condition 
and  beautiful  patination.  There  were  included  in  the  exhibit  two 
Neolithic  implementB,  and  I  cannot  but  hold  that  they  came  from  the 
higher  level,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  gravel  was  the  result  of 
accident.  The  patination  of  one  of  them,  a  rough  axe,  is  curious,  as  it 
is  almost  identical  with  the  characteristic  patination  of  Egyptian 
specimens  that  I  have  examined. 

"  I  have  selected  three  of  the  paleeoliths,  which  appear  to  be  fairly 
characteristic  specimens,  and  their  descriptions  are  as  follows  : — 

"No.  1.  A  tongue-shaped  implement  of  a  rich  dark-brown  colour, 
with  lighter  markings.  The  patches  of  original  crust,  particularly  one 
near  the  point,  are  worth  noting.  The  patination  of  the  reverse  side 
is  very  much  lighter,  and  the  implement  shows  no  sign  of  abrasion. 
Length,  5|  ins.  ;  width,  3  ins. ;  thickness,  If  in. 

"  No.  3.  A  boldly-worked  implement  of  chert,  4f  ins.  long,  2^  ins. 
wide,  and  1  ^  in.  thick.  It  shows  signs  of  abrasion,  and  is  somewhat 
clumsy  in  comparison  with  No.  1. 

^'  No.  3.  A  delightful  little  implement,  2^  ins.  long,  2  ins.  wide, 
and  ^  in.  thick.  The  patination  is  mottled  dark  greenish-brown  and 
yellow,  and  the  more  prominent  faeets  are  slightly  abraded." 

Excavations  at  Ribchestrb. 

Wb  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  May,  F. S.A.Scot.,  for  the 
following  information  with  regard  to  the  excavations  carried  out  by 
him  in  the  centre  of  the  well-known  Roman  fortification  at  Ribchester, 
in  North  Lancashire,  from  November  12th  to  December  13th,  1906, 
and  from  April  8th  to  May  9th  of  this  year.  The  principal  results 
were  the  uncovering  of  the  foundations  and  portions  of  the  super, 
structure  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  headquarters  building^  for  nearly 

^  It  has  been  customarj  to  call  a  building  of  this  kind  the  prcBtorwm,  but  the 
term  is  not  satisfactory,  and  it  is  now  generally  considered  that  principia  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  correct  designation.  Prcetorium  is  properly  the  headquarters  of 
a  general  commanding  an  army  in  the  field,  or  the  official  residence  of  the  goTemor 
of  a  province.  The  word  occurs  in  two  inscriptions  found  at  Chesterholm  ( Vindolana), 
close  to  the  Roman  Wall  in  Northumberland  {Lapidariuni  SepUtUrionale,  244  and 
251 ;  Hiibner,  Imcr.  Brit.  Lot,,  703  and  704) ;  and  in  one  found  at  Lanchester,  in 
Durham  {Lap.  Sept.^  086  ;  Hiibner,  482) :  all  three  instances  being  altars  dedicated 
OEMio  FBiETORii,  and  not  necessarily  referring  to  a  building  within  the  fortress  in 
which  the  inscription  was  set  up.  Principia  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Lan- 
chester {Lap.  Septf  700 ;  Hubner,  446),  recording  the  restoration  of  prineipia  H 
armerUaria  cordaptaf  and  in  another  from  Bath  of  a  similar  nature— •j»rtnc^pia  rutxa 
oppresaa  (Hubner,  62).  Originally,  principia  indicated  an  open  spaoe  in  a  camp,  in 
which  were  the  tents  of  the  general  and  other  officers,  and  where  speeches  were  made 
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their  whole  length.  This  noble  edifice  was  found  to  have  consisted  of 
two  open  courts  of  different  size  and  design,  which  seem  from  the 
description  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  prindpia  at  House- 
steads  on  the  Roman  Wall.  The  western  or  inner  court,  82^  ft. 
square,  has  been  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of  stone  pillars, 
one  of  the  bases  being  found  in  situ,  and  on  the  fourth  side  was  the 
8€icellumj  and  probably  six  smaller  chambers.  The  outer  court,  82^  ft. 
by  44^  ft.,  has  had  walls  of  lighter  construction,  and  on  three  sides  a 
portico  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  On  the  fourth  side  traces  were 
found  of  an  imposing  row  of  pillars,  of  which  the  bases  of  three  were 
in  position,  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  court. 

Further  excavations,  with  a  view  to  fixing  the  exact  position  of  the 
outer  walls  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  fort,  have  proved  the 
existence  of  the  two  outer  walls,  the  external  line  being  probably  a 
later  extension,  perhaps  made  to  compensate  for  encroaohment  by  the 
Bibble,  which  has  now  cleared  away  about  a  third  of  the  area  of 
the  fort. 

We  understand  that  an  illustrated  report  will  be  published  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Manchester 
Branch  of  the  Classical  Association. 

Thb  Roman  Bridge  at  Corbridge-on-Ttnb. 

Last  year  we  gave  some  particulars^  with  regard  to  this  bridge,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Tyne,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Corstopitum.  With  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  remains  of  the  northernmost  water-piers  still  exist  in 
the  alluvial  soil  of  the  north  bank,  Messrs.  T.  £.  and  R.  H.  Forster 
visited  the  place  in  April,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  of  Mor- 
peth, a  well-known  expert  in  boring  for  mining  purposes ;  and  a  short 
account  of  their  operations  may  prove  interesting. 

The  probable  site  of  the  seventh  water-pier  from  the  south  side  was 
ascertained  by  measurement  from  marks  left  when  the  survey  of  the 
bridge  was  made  last  year,  and  boring  was  begun  at  a  spot  which  was 
conjectured  to  be  about  the  centre  of  the  pier.  The  first  process  was 
to  bore  through  the  alluvial  soil  with  a  screwed  boring  tool,  resembling 
a  large  auger,  attached  to  a  square-sided  bore-rod,  which  was  turned  by 
means  of  keys  or  wrenches.  The  rod  and  boring-tool  were  occasionally 
lifted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  screw  of  earth,  and  additional 

and  councils  h«ld  ;  but  these  inscriptions  show  that  in  permanent  forts  the  principia 
was  a  atone  structure ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  name 
attached  to  the  headquarters  building,  such  as  that  referred  to  above. 

*  See  Joumaly  vol.  xil,  N.  S ,  p.  205. 
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lengths  of  rod  were  screwed  on  as  the  work  proceeded.  Eventnallj,  at 
a  depth  of  14  ft  6  in.,  a  hard  substance  was  struck,  and  the  screwed 
tool  was  replaced  by  another  in  the  shape  of  a  chisel.  The  bore-rod 
and  chisel  were  then  lifted  and  dropped,  the  process  being  repeated 
several  times,  till  Mr.  Wood  was  satisfied  that  the  substance  struck 
was  not  a  chance  fragment  of  stone  embedded  in  the  soil,  but  some- 
thing more  extensive,  and  presumably  a  portion  of  the  buried  pier.  A 
rapid  lifting  of  the  rod  then  brought  the  chisel  to  the  surface  with 
small  fragments  of  the  substance  struck  adhering  to  it ;  and  these  were 
pronounced  to  be  freestone  of  good  quality,  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
foundations  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  such  as  could  not  exist 
at  that  level  as  the  native  rock.  The  depth,  however,  proved  that  if 
the  substance  struck  was  part  of  the  pier,  nothing  more  than  the 
foundation  course  remained. 

The  probable  site  of  the  eighth  pier  being  covered  by  the  Cor  Bum, 
the  next  boring  was  made  at  a  point  where  the  ninth  pier  was  supposed 
to  be  situated,  on  ground  slightly  lower  than  the  place  where  the  first 
test  was  made.  Here  similar  indications  of  freestone  occurred  at  a 
depth  of  12  ft.  9  in.,  and  it  was  concluded  that  of  this  pier  also  only 
the  foundation  course  was  left.  A  third  bore-hole  was  then  put  down 
on  the  probable  site  of  the  tenth  pier — the  nearest  to  the  north  abut- 
ment)  and  here  the  same  stone  was  found  at  a  depth  of  just  over  9  ft, 
the  surface  being  on  a  level  with  the  site  of  the  second  boring.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  pier  in  question  might  be  standing  some 
3  ft.  above  the  foundation  course,  or  perhaps  4  ft.  in  all ;  and  as  the 
superincumbent  soil  is  soft  alluvium  and  free  from  stones,  it  may  be 
possible  to  uncover  it  in  the  course  of  this  year's  operations. 

In  a  previous  note  it  was  stated  that  probably  about  half  the  space 
crossed  by  the  bridge  was  a  gravel  bed,  similar  to  that  now  existing 
beside  the  modem  bridge.  The  results  of  the  boring  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  the  period  succeeding  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
probably  in  Roman  times  also,  this  gravel  bed  was  on  the  north  side. 
The  piers  which  could  be  reached  by  walking  across  the  gravel  would 
be  the  first  to  be  robbed  by  post-Roman  builders ;  the  piers  nearer 
the  south  abutment  were  still  standing  above  the  ordinary  water-level, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Excavations  at  Holm  Oultram  Abbey. 

Wk  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  W.  Baxter, 
Rector  of  Holm  Oultram,  in  sending  us  the  following  note^ : — 

^  Mr.  Baxter's  previous  notee  are  in  vol.  xii,  N.  S.,  pp.  139  and  284.     See  also 
vol.  xiii,  N.  S.,  p.  70. 
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"At  the  end  of  1906  the  work  of  excavation  was  renewed  at 
St.  Mary'B,  Holm  Oultram,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the 
extreme  eastern  wall  of  the  original  Abbey  Church.  Selecting  the 
line  of  the  old  thom-hedge,  which  ia  the  eastern  boundary-fence  of  the 
churchyard,  oar  efforts  were  speedily  rewarded.     It  was  soon  quite 


Holm  Cultram  Abbey  Church :  Interior. 

evident  that  the  wall  ran  exactly  in  line  with  the  hedge  ;  the  founda- 
tion stones  were  fortunately  in  Htu,  though  most  of  the  upper  masonry 
had  been  removed.  Adjoining  the  wall,  at  the  north-eastern  end,  the 
foundation  of  the  buttress  was  also  clearly  discernible.  At  the  south- 
eastern comer  we  came  upon  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  in  which  a  number 
of  mullions  were  firmly  embedded.     Obviously  they  had  been  placed 
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there  at  HOme  period  of  repair  or  reconstruction.  Acrou  the  hedge, 
further  eutwArd,  there  wu  no  trace  of  atonework,  but  human  booet 
were  diacorered,  probably  indicating  the  poaition  of  the  monastic 
cemetery. 

"  On  the  south  side,  to  which  we  next  turned  our  attention,  the 
eziating  boundary-hedge  runs  cloae  to  the  aonthem  end  of  the  sonth 
tranaept,  if  we  may  judge  by  documentary  evidence ;  and  it  was  just  at 


Holm  Cultram  Abbey  Church  :  We«t  Door. 

this  point  that  another  discovery  was  made  of  some  large  blocka  of 
stone,  highly  finished  on  the  outer  surface,  with  mason's  m&rks  upon 
them.  Some  26  ft.  further  southward,  other  large  foundation  stones 
were  lud  bare,  being  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  some  building. 

"  Mr.  0.  Forster,  a  member  of  the  Association,  on  being  acquainted 
with  these  discoTeries,  very  kindly  came  down  and  took  most  careful 
measurements,  which  have  resulted  in  the  plan  of  the  church  appearing 
in  the  present  Journal.  He  has  also  made  very  accurate  drawings  of 
the  mnlUons  discovered  in  the  clay-bed  at  the  east  end,  of  thn  masonry 
in  the  south  transept,  of  the  doorway  between  the  choir  and  north 
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transept,  and  of  the  strengthening  of  the  north-east  tower-pier.  It 
will  appear  from  the  ground-plan  that  the  total  length  of  the  church, 
from  the  western  doorway  (exclusive  of  the  porch,  which  was  built  by 
Abbot  Chamber  in  1507)  to  the  eastern  wall  by  the  old  thorn-hedge  is 
272  ft.  6  in.,  as  against  279  ft.  given  in  the  old  document.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  length  of  the  presbytery,  or  sacrarium,  is  74  ft.  from 
the  newly-discovered  chancel  step,  or  96  ft.,  measuring  from  the 
western  foundation  of  the  tower.  The  latter  is  also  Purdy's  measure- 
ment, as  appears  in  his  account  of  the  Norman  Priory  at  Carlisle.  The 
chancel  there  was  80  ft.  in  length,  compared  with  96  ft.  at  Holm 
Cultram.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  church  was  somewhat  lengthy  in  comparison  with  other 
Cistercian  edifices  ;^  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  vista  from  the 
western  doorway  to  the  high  altar,  when  the  building  was  in  its 
integrity  and  remarkable  for  its  space  and  loftiness,  must  have  been 
singularly  striking  and  impressive. 

The  mullions  above  referred  to  as  being  found  in  a  bed  of  clay  in  all 
probability  formed  part  of  the  east  window  which,  according  to 
Mandevile's  account  in  the  old  register,  fell  in  with  a  blast  of  wind 
in  March,  1579,  and  remained  in  decay  till  1591,  when,  on  the  levy  of 
a  special  rate,  the  east  window  was  built  up  with  stone,  and  the  old 
glass  was  used  for  repairing  the  other  windows  of  the  church.  Then 
came  the  fall  of  the  tower  on  January  1st,  1600,  and  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  chancel  was  destroyed.  In  the  two  succeeding  years,  lead, 
wood,  and  stone  were  carried  off  for  private  and  selfish  purposes  ;  and 
when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt,^  it  was  not  as  Mandevile  had  first 
known  it,  with  its  great  length  and  fine  proportions,  but  only  a 
"  comely  and  sufficient  chancil,''  of  a  size  suggested  by  economic  con- 
siderations. The  work  was  scarcely  done  when  the  great  fire  gutted 
the  building,  burning,  we  are  told,  the  whole  body  of  the  chancel ;  and 
so  the  builder  was  at  work  again,  possibly  shortening  the  dimensions 
of  the  edifice  once  more  under  pressure  of  still  harder  economic 
necessity.  The  stone  mullions  now  unearthed  point  to  this  disastrous 
period,^  between  1579  and   1604,   when  wind,  pillage,  and  fire  had 

^  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  this  conclusion,  as  we  think  that  the  length  of  the 
eastern  limb  should  be  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  eastern  tower-piers.  This 
by  the  plan  is  65  ft.  ;  the  eastern  limb  at  Fumess,  where  the  original  church  was 
slightly  smaller,  is  60  ft. — Ed. 

'  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  of  1602  seems  have  been  between  the  westei^n 
tower'piers.  The  base,  5  ft.  square,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Baxter's  first  note  (vol.  xii, 
N.S.,  p.  141)  must  have  been  part  of  a  buttress  of  this  date. — Ed. 

We  tliiuk  tliat  the  mullions  probably  date  from  1591. — Kd. 

^907  9 
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done  their  worst,  and  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  misfortunes  of 
Mandevile's  time. 

As  to  the  stonework  on  the  southern  side,  towards  the  end  of  the 
south  transept,  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  part  of  the  structure  it 
once  represented.  It  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  sacristy,  im- 
mediately beyond  the  transept,  with  an  entrance  from  the  cloister 
walk,  or  it  may  have  been  part  of  one  of  the  many  chapels  which  were 
connected  with  the  Abbey.^  Two  of  the  mason  marks  on  the  stone  are 
identical  with  marks  in  the  existing  church,  and  on  the  wall  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  belfry.  The  foundations  further  south  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  Chapter  House,^  but  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive about  them  to  justify  any  positive  conclusion. 

Thb  Romah  Camp  keab  Haltwhistle  Bubn. 

A  CONSIDBBABLB  amount  of  excavation  has  recently  been  done  at  this 
camp  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  camp  is  on  the  east  side  of  Haltwhistle  Burn,  close  to  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  road,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the 
fortress  of  Aesica  (Great  Chesters)  on  the  Roman  Wall  in  Northumber- 
land. It  is  thought  to  be  of  very  early  date,  and  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, the  rampart  being  of  squaredstone,  with  an  inner  platform  of 
earth  ;  but  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  facing-stones  in  Roman  times,  ap- 
parently when  the  Wall  was  built.  The  camp  stands  beside  the  Stanegate 
— the  Roman  road  which  traverses,  so  to  speak,  the  chord  of  the  arc 
described  by  the  course  of  the  Wall  between  Cilurnum  (Chesters)  and 
Magna  (Carvoran),  and  then  continues  westwards  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlisle.  By  means  of  a  series  of  cuts,  extending  over  about 
a  mile,  the  explorers  have  been  able  to  correct  a  long  reach  of  this 
road,  as  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map  and  in  Maclauchlan's 
Survey. 

We  hear  that  the  excavations  will  be  left  open  till  September.  The 
camp  will  be  found  on  Sheet  19  of  the  one-inch  Ordnance  Survey,  near 
the  north-west  comer. 

^  From  the  plan  and  drawing  we  are  inclined  to  suggest  that  this  fragment  is  part 
of  the  stone  base  of  a  screen  dividing  the  chapels  in  the  transept  aisle  from  the  body 
of  the  transept.  The  recess  at  the  angle  seems  designed  to  take  one  of  the  uprights 
of  a  wooden  screen  above  the  stone  base. 

^  In  1533,  the  Chapter  House  of  Holm  Cultram  was  the  scene  of  the  trial  of 
Gawyn  Borrodaile,  a  monk  of  the  House,  who  was  charged  with  poisoning  Abbot 
Mathew  Dereys.  There  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  the  trial,  but  Borrodaile  must 
have  been  either  acquitted  or  only  lightly  punished,  as  he  subsequently  became  the 
last  Abbot.  On  the  surrender  of  the  Abbey,  he  was  appointed  first  Vicar  of  Holm 
Cultram,  and  held  the  benefice  till  1552. 
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Hexham  Abbet. 

The  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  new  nave  of  Hexham  Abbey 
Church  have  resulted  in  a  series  of  most  interesting  discoveries.  Many 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  foundations  of  the  church  which  St. 
Wilfrid  began  in  674,  and  these  make  it  possible  to  lay  down  the  size 
and  position  of  that  edifice  with  fair  accuracy.  The  result  confirms 
the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Hodges,  that  the  site  of  the  nave  of 
the  later  church  was  identical  with  the  body  of  Wilfrid's  cathedral, 
and  that  the  church  begun  in  the  twelfth  century  and  left  unfinished 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  was  laid  down  almost  entirely  to 
the  east  of  its  predecessor.  The  seventh-century  edifice  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  over  120  ft.  long,  and  its  outside  width  seems  to  have 
been  about  72  ft. 

The  discoveries  include  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  of  Wilfrid's 
church,  about  100  ft.  long,  and  standing  several  courses  high.  It  is 
built  of  stones  exactly  similar  to  the  facing-stones  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
probably  brought  from  the  Roman  city  of  Corstopitum,  about  three 
miles  away,  and  its  date  is  proved  by  the  mortar,  which  contains 
a  very  large  proportion  of  sand  to  lime,  and  is  identical  with  the 
mortar  used  in  the  existing  crypt.  At  the  west  end  a  portion  of  the 
wall  with  its  original  ashlaring  has  been  found  standing  some  feet 
above  the  ground  level,  and  the  foundations  of  the  south  wall  have 
also  been  traced,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  what  seem  to  have  been 
projecting  towers  or  porches,  flanking  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
church.  All  these  foundations  are  composed  of  Roman  stones,  many 
being  of  large  size. 

The  crypt  must  have  been  very  near  the  east  end,  and  the  centre 
line  of  its  main  chapel  probably  coincides  with  the  centre  line  of 
Wilfrid's  church.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  tower  of  the 
mediaeval  church,  a  portion  of  the  original  pavement  of  Wilfrid's 
church^  was  found  in  situ.     It  is  formed  of  stones  with  squared  edges^ 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hodges,  who  is  entitled  to  gpeak  with  authority  on 
the  subject.  We  would  point  out,  however,  that  possibly  the  stones  are  a  renewal 
of  the  original  pavement.  When,  in  1183,  William  de  St.  Carileph  expelled  the 
married  canons  from  Durham,  one  of  their  number,  named  Eilaf,  was  in  possession 
of  the  church  of  Hexham.  He  retired  to  Hexham  on  his  expulsion,  obtained  a 
re-grant  of  the  church  from  Thomas  I,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  died  not  long  after- 
wards, being  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  named  Eilaf,  who  was  the  father  of  Aelred, 
subsequently  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  and  author  of  the  treatise  De  Scmctia  EocUsiae 
Haugustaldemu  (Surtees  Soc.  Publ.,  vol.  xliv,  p.  173).  Aelred  gives  a  description 
•f  Eilaf 's  restoration  of  the  church,  which  had  been  in  disrepair  sinoe  the  time  of  the 
Danish  invasions,  and  amongst  other  things  he  statee  that  he  laid  a  pavement  of 
sqtiare  stones  m  the  eastern  part — itrato  in  parte  orientaU  ex  quadrit  lapidibue 
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and  closely  jointed,  ranging  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  as  mnch 
as  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  6  in.  thick.  The  stones  are  laid  on  a 
thick  bed  of  mortar,  spread  over  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  vaults  and 
covering  slabs  of  the  passages  of  the  crypt,  the  latter  being  just  under 
the  floor,  with  no  intervening  stratum  of  earth.  Along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  floor  is  a  step,  9^  ins.  high,  which 
appears  to  have  been  carried  right  across  the  church,  and  probably 
indicates  the  entrance  to  the  apse  or  sanctuary. 

A  number  of  sculptured  stones  have  been  found  during  the  excava- 
tions, one  of  which,  bearing  the  figure  of  an  angel,  Mr.  Hodges 
considers  to  have  formed  part  of  a  panel  in  relief,  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  and  originally  built  into  the  wall  between  two  of  the 
windows.^  Some  fragments  were  also  discovered  of  two  terra-cotta 
plaques,  originally  about  2  ft.  6  in.  long  or  high,  from  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  and  3  in.  thick,  representing  a  Crucifixion  and  an  ecclesiastic 
vested  in  a  chasuble.  The  former  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two, 
as  it  presents  a  striking  parallel  to  an  illumination,  of  a  date  at  least 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  preserved  at  Durham,  Canon  Greeu- 
well  considers  that  these  plaques  are  undoubtedly  pre-Conquest  in 
date,  and  may  have  been  some  of  the  things  brought  by  Wilfrid  and 
Acca  from  Italy.  With  the  latter  conjecture  we  are  inclined  to  dis- 
agree, as  the  form  of  the  cross  appears  to  be  characteristically  Anglo- 
Celtic. 

A  number  of  Roman  stones  have  been  brought  to  light,  including  a 
large  stone  bearing  the  head  of  an  emperor,  a  statue  of  a  god,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  two  altars.  These  discoveries  are  particularly  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Corstopitum,  from 
which  Wilfrid  must  have  obtained  most  of  his  materials.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  find  is  an  additional  portion  of  the  inscribed  stone 
which  has  long  been  visible  as  one  of  the  roofing-slabs  in  the  crypt. 
This  new  fragment  shows  part  of  a  moulded  border  which  in  the 
part  used  as  a  roofing-slab  has  been  cut  away,  and  enables  us  to 
correct  the  expansion  of    the  inscription  given  bn  Dr.   Bruce  and 

pavimento.  Aelred,  however,  is  perhaps  inclined  to  exaggerate  his  father's  per^ 
formances,  and  Eilaf  may  have  clone  no  more  than  repair  or  relay  the  pavement.  We 
learn  from  the  same  source  tliat  weeds,  and  even  trees,  were  growing  in  the  roofless 
church  when  the  first  Eilaf  came  to  Hexham  ;  and  as  the  place  had  been  in  this 
condition  for  two  hundred  years,  many  of  the  paving-stones  may  have  been  displaced. 

^  Mr.  Hodges  draws  a  comparison  between  Wilfrid's  church  and  contemporary 
churches  in  Italy ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  foreign  influence  would 
rather  be  Qallic,  and  that  the  panel  is  more  likely  to  have  been  an  ornament  of  one 
of  the  numerous  oratories  which  Prior  liichard  mentions. 
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Professor  Hiibner,^  by  showing  that  the  title  Pivs  was  inserted  between 
the  names  severvs  and  pektinax.  Mr.  Hodges  is  of  opinion  that  this 
stone  was  placed  over  the  arch  of  a  great  gateway  opening  into  the 
town  of  Corstopitam,  of  which  other  stones  found  at  Hexham  and 
Corbridge  formed  part.  The  theory  is  ingenious,  but  we  doubt 
whether  anything  can  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  stone  is  much 
longer  than  it  is  high ;  the  end  of  the  inscription  is  missing,  and  may 
have  filled  two  more  lines,  in  which  case  the  stone  must  have  been  about 
a  foot  higher.  We  cannot  definitely  say  more  than  that  the  inscription 
records  the  erection  of  some  important  structure. 

Not  ti\e  least  interesting  of  the  discoveries  was  a  series  of  pre- 
Conquest  burials,  a  group  of  four  stone  coffins  being  found  near  the 
west  end  of  the  north  wall  and  close  to  it.  The  covers  were  formed 
of  three  roughly-hewn  stones  of  various  sizes,  and  about  4  in.  thick. 
The  coffins  were  formed  of  vertical  slabs  of  stone,  about  6  in.  thick, 
cemented  with  mortar  and  fitting  the  skeletons  exactly.  The  covers 
were  cemented  on  with  lime,  and  there  were  no  bottom-slabs,,  the 
skeletons  lying  on  a  bed  of  charcoal  on  the  gravel.  Further  to  the 
east,  two  more  coiiius  were  found,  one  close  to  the  foundation  of  St. 
Wilfrid's  wall  and  below  his  floor  level.  Another  grave  was  found 
inside  the  nave,  and  near  its  eastern  end.  The  presence  of  charcoal 
in  the  graves  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  survival  of  the  custom  of 
cremation  as  a  merely  representative  rite,  a  partial  application  of 
fire  having  taken  the  place  of  incineration. 

In  the  building  of  the  nave  the  old  work  will  be  retained,  wherever 

it  is  possible,  and  the  sculptured  stones  will  be  built  into  the  new 

walls. 

*  Lapifl.  Septent.  660,  Hiibuer.  Inscr.  BrU.  Lat.  482. 


Qto^icee  of  (^oofte. 


A  Recdbd  of  all  Works  connected  with  Hexbah  Abbet  since 
Januaby,  1899,  AND  NOW  IN  Frogbess.      By  the  Kev.  Edwis 
SiiiNKT  Savage,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hexbam  and  Fishbome  Lecturer ; 
and  CuABLBS  Clembnt  Hodoes,  Resident  Architect  to  Hexham 
Abbey  Church.     Hexham  :  J.  Catherall  aud  Co.     1907. 
This  book,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  details  of  a  Kot« 
printed  on  a  previous  page,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  English  monastic  churcfaee,  and  will  be 
valued  even  bj  thone  who  already  possess  Ur.  Hodges'  great  work 
on  Hexham  Abbey.     Besides  the  record  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
course  of  excavating  the  foundations  of  the  new  nave,  the  book  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Church — and  few  churches  have 
had  so  remarkable  a  history — and  an  account  of  the  various  medi^cTal 
fittings  which  happily  survived  the  restoration  of  1858.     Tlie  volume 
contains  a  superb  series  of  plates,  many  of  them  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Gibson  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Itinkraby  of  John  Leland  ih  ob  about  the  Years  IS35  to 
1543.  Kewly  edited  from  the  MSS.  by  Luct  Todlmik  Smith. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1907. 
This  reprint,  the  first  since  Thomas  Heame's  third  edition,  published 
in  1768-70,  is  to  be  issued  in  five  Tolumes,  the  present  being  the  first 
of  the  series,  and  containing  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  The  first  Fart 
deals  mainly  with  the  north-eastern  and  central  portions  of  England. 
In  the  second  Part  the  route  takes  a  westward  direction  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  with  which  Leland 
deals  in  Fart  III,  that  his  investigations  possess  the  fullest  locil 
attraction.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  value  of  the  Itinerary  to 
the  arcbteologist ;  the  evidence  of  a  eye-witness  at  a  comparatively 
remote  date,  as  to  hundreds  of  details  which  still  interest  Utoaa  who 
make  a  "laboriouse  Journey  and  serche  for  Englandes  Antiquitees,''is 
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of  the  utmost  valae  ;  and  possibly  in  some  cases  his  silence  may  be  good 
negative  evidence  against  the  age  assigned  by  tradition  or  theory  to 
certain  remains.     In  the  "  Newe  Yeares  Qyfte  to  King  Henry  the  - 
viii/'  which  in   the  present  volume  precedes  the   Itinerary,   Leland 
writes : — 

"  I  have  so  travelid  yn  yowr  dominions  booth  by  the  se  costes  and 
the  midle  partes,  sparing  nother  labor  nor  costes,  by  the  space  of  these 
vi  yeres  paste,  that  there  is  almoste  nother  cape,  nor  bay,  haven,  creke 
or  peere,  river  or  confluence  of  rivers,  breches,  waschis,  lakes,  meres, 
fenny  waters,  montaynes,  valleis,  mores,  hethes,  forestes,  wooddes, 
cities,  burges,  castelles,  principale  manor  placis,  monasteries,  and 
colleges,  but  I  have  seene  them  ;  and  notid  in  doing  so  a  hole  world  of 
thinges  very  memorable." 

The  last  seven  words  of  the  quotation  form  a  very  apt  description 
of  the  whole  work. 


London  Topographical  Record.  Vol.  iv.  Printed  at  the  Ohiswick 
Press,  and  issued  from  the  office  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society,  at  16,  Clifford's  Inn,  E.G.    1907. 

We  congratulate  the  London  Topographical  Society  on  the  production 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  its  valuable  illustrated  Record.  The  volume 
commences  with  a  very  interesting  Paper  on  the  Roman  Wall  of 
London,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, before  the  seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.  There  is 
also  a  further  account  of  the  old  signs  of  London,  devoted  on  this 
occasion  to  Cheapside  and  the  adjacent  streets,  from  the  capable  pen 
of  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  The  illustrations  are  from  old  billheads,  from 
one  of  which  we  gather  that  '*  fountain  pens"  were  among  the  articles 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Blue  Anchor  and  Star,  in  Cheapside,  in  1729. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove  has  a  short  but  interesting  description  of 
**  Some  Recent  Demolitions  in  Blackheath"  of  buildings  connected 
with  Vanbrugh  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
valuable  and  instructive  collection  of  plans  and  illustrations  of  Old 
London  was  shown  at  the  conversazione  given  by  the  Society  at  the 
Drapers'  Hall  in  March,  1905,  and  a  full  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  is 
appended  to  this  volume,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  by  students 
of  London  topography. 
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CECIL   GEORGE   SAVILE    POLJAMBE,    EARL   OF 
LIVERPOOL,  P.C,  F.S.A,,  F.R.G.S. 

This  nobleman  was  a  well-known  antiquary.    He  was  bom  at  Osberton, 

in  Nottinghamshire,  on  November  7th,  1846,  and  educated  at  £toQ. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Viscountess  Milton,  and  grandson  of  the  Lord 

Liverpool  who  was  Prime  Minister  for  fifteen  years  consecutively.  His 

Lordship  had  the  Barony  of  Hawkesbury  (first  created  in  1786)  revived 

in  his  favour  in  1893,  and  he  was  re-created  Earl  of  Liverpool  on 

December  2drd,   1905.     He  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  North 

Notts,  in  1880,  and  for  the  Mansfield  Division  in  1885,  and  from  1886 

to  1892.     He  was  made  a  Lord-in-Waiting  in  1894,  and  Lord  Steward 

of  the  Household  in  1905.     He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries  in  June,  1875,  and  was  also  a  Life  Member  of  the  British 

Archaeological  Association  and  of  the  Royal  Archseological  Institute. 

He  was  President  of  tiie  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Sociecy 

at  his  decease.  ' 

Lord   Liverpool  died   on   March    23rd,    1907,  and  was  buried  at 

Osberton. 

T.  Cann  Hughes. 


RICHARD  HORSFALL,  Esq.,  J.P. 

We  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  of 
Halifax,  which  occurred  at  Blackpool  on  June  5th.  Mr.  Horsfall 
became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1863,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Council.  He  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Aonual 
Congresses,  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  and  occasionally  joined  in 
the  discussions. 

Mr.  Horsfall  was  highly  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  had  re 
lationship,  either  professionally  as  an  architect  and  surveyor,  or 
socially.  He  was  Mayor  of  Halifax  for  two  years  successively— 18n 
and  1886 — and  it  was  only  family  considerations  and  regard  for  his 
own  health  that  led  to  his  declining  the  invitation  to  accept  for  the 
third  time  the  highest  honour  which  Halifax  has  in  its  pover  to 
bestow. 
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THE  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Bt  CHARLES  E.  KET8ER,  Es<l.,  H.A.,  F.3.A.,  Presidint. 

S  the  outcome  of  an  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  of  some  of  the  churches  in  Notting- 
hamshire   containing   specimens  of  the 
architecture    of    the    twelfth    century, 
given  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  of 
the  Congress  at  Nottingham  last  year,  a 
promise  was  extracted  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Archseological  Association  that  he 
would   contribute  an    article   to   the  Journal  on   this 
interesting  subject.     To  carry  this  out,  several  expedi- 
tions have  had  to  he  made  to  the  less  known  districts 
in    the  county,  and  though  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  visit  a  majority  of  the  churches,  still  it  is  hoped  that 
most  of  the  representative  examples  have  been  carefully 
noted. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  practicable  within  the  dimensions 
of  a  short  article  to  treat  this  comprehensive  subject  in 
the  most  superficial  manner.      A  book  might  well   be 
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written  on  the  magnificent  work  at  Southwell  alone, 
while  the  conventual  churches  at  Worksop  and  Blyth 
and  the  castle  at  Newark  are  all  worthy  of  special 
memoirs.  No  attempt  therefore  will  be  made  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  these  specially  interesting  examples, 
as  they  have  already  been  fully  described  by  previous 
writers.  Some  few  illustrations  have  been  selected  from 
them,  as  the  subject  would  not  be  complete  without 
these ;  but  our  main  object  will  be  to  draw  attention  to 
the  many  excellent  but  little- known  specimens  of  twelfth - 
century  work  still  existing  in  the  less-noted  churches  of 
the  county.  It  may  fairly  be  alleged  that  in  spite  of  the 
operations  of  the  Thoroton  Society,  and  in  earlier  days  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Nottingham  Architectural  Society,  the 
architectural  features  of  the  churches  in  Nottingham- 
shire are  less  familiar  to  the  public  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  county  in  England.  No  information  is  gene- 
rally available,  and  even  so  experienced  a  church-steeple- 
chaser as  the  writer  of  the  present  article  has  ridden  his 
hobby  in  many  parts  of  the  county  without  the  faintest 
idea  as  to  what  he  would  achieve  as  the  result  of  his 
exertions.  On  the  whole  he  has  had  little  cause  to  be 
disappointed,  as  not  only  are  there  numerous  examples 
of  Norman  work  still  remaining,  but  also  admirable 
specimens  of  the  succeeding  styles,  the  Elarly-English 
work  being  especially  fine — e.g.y  at  Laneham,  South 
Leverton,  North  Oollingham,  etc.  The  unusually  large 
number  of  monumental  effigies  still  remaining  is  a 
striking  feature,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  excellent  work 
by  Mr.  Fellows,  dealing  with  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nottingham,  will  be  continued  so  as  to 
embrace  those  in  the  remaining:  portion  of  the  county. 

Of  pre-Norman  work  but  few  specimens  remain.  Some 
early  masonry  has  recently  been  discovered  during  the 
restoration  of  West  Bridgeford  Church.  At  Plumtree 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  composed  of  very  rough 
material,  and  there  are  two  blind  arches  on  the  south  and 
one  on  the  west  side,  of  early  character.  At  Carlton  in 
Lindrick  there  is  some  herring-bone  work  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  and  similar  treatment  occurs  in  the 
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wails  of  Littleborough  Church,  where  the  masonry  is  very 
rude  and  certainly  of  early  date.  The  curiously-carved 
tympanum  in  the  north  transept  of  Southwell  Minster  is 
a  relic  of  an  earlier  church  and  may  be  of  Saxon  date,  as 
may  also  a  very  similar  tympanum  at  Hoveringham  and 
a  very  quaint  one  at  Everton.  These,  however,  will  be 
more  conveniently  described  later  on. 

Of  secular  buildings  of  the  Norman  period  the  remains 
are  very  meagre.  The  great  stronghold  at  Nottingham 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  so-called  King 
John's  Castle  at  Clipstone  merely  consists  of  some  early 
walls  without  any  architectural  features,  and  mounds 
and  broken  ground  alone  mark  the  sites  of  the  fortified 
mansions  at  Laxton  and  Egmanton.  The  castle  at 
Newark,  built  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  alone 
presents  any  features  of  interest.  The  gateway  has  some 
good  plain  arches  with  the  billet  ornament,  and  there  are 
several  windows  with  large  flat  pellets  on  the  inner  arch, 
and  a  double  roll  moulding  supported  on  nook-shafts, 
with  scalloped  capitals.  A  Late-Norman  crypt  and  two 
or  three  plain  doorways  are  also  relics  of  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  castle. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  churches  in  the 
county  we  find  some  remains  of  the  work  of  the  Norman 
builders,  though  in  almost  every  instance  later  restora- 
tions have  overshadowed  the  twelfth-century  work.  The 
beautiful  little  chapel  at  Steetley,  and  the  interesting 
church  of  Ault  Hucknall,  both  of  which  have  been  visited 
by  the  Association,  are  unfortunately  just  out  of  Notting- 
hamshire, and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  paper.  By  far  the  most  important  example  is 
Southwell  Minster,  with  its  three  towers,  nave,  transepts, 
and  doorways,  all  in  the  purest  and  most  ornate  style  of 
the  Norman  period,  and  there  is  no  finer  specimen  than 
this  in  England  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
student  who  may  be  anxious  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  mediaeval  art.  What  remains  of  the 
Priory  Church  at  Blyth  is  also  of  rather  Early-Norman 
date,  while  the  nave  of  Worksop  Priory  is  a  noble 
example  of  the  Transitional  period.     Carlton  in  Lindrick 
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Church  is  mainly  of  the  twelfth  century  or  earlier,  and 
the  ancient  little  church  at  Littleborough  has  been  very 
slightly  altered.  Sturton  le  Steeple,  which  was  recently 
much  injured  by  fire,  is  principally  of  Late-Norman 
date. 

With  the  exception  of  the  doorways,  to  which  special 
attention  will  shortly  be  directed,  the  exterior  features 
of  the  Norman  edifices  are  of  no  very  great  interest. 
This  remark,  however,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  South- 
well Minster,  in  which  every  detail,  both  outside  and 
within,  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  notice.  The 
central  and  two  west  towers  are  very  ornate,  with  a 
corbel  table  of  quaint  heads,  etc.,  open  and  blind  arches 
to  the  belfry  stage,  and  a  row  of  intersecting  semi- 
circular-headed arches  below — an  early  example  of  this 
form  of  ornamentation  (Fig.  1).  At  Worksop  the  two 
western  towers  are  of  late  twelfth-century  date,  of  rather 
plain  character  with  flat  buttresses,  keel-shaped  string- 
course, and  large  double  belfry  windows  with  nail-heads 
round  the  arches.  The  embattled  upper  portion  is,  of 
course,  of  much  later  dae.  At  Plumtree  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tower  is  partly  Norman,  with  a  large  doorway 
inserted  in  the  earlier  work.  At  Warsop  the  tower 
seems  to  have  been  partly  reconstructed.  There  is  on 
the  south  middle  stage  a  long  semicircular  -  headed 
window,  with  a  Maltese  Cross,  having  part  of  a  coiled-up 
cable  above  and  a  rose  within  a  circle  below  it,  on  the 
head  above  the  arches.  At  Everton  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower  is  of  early  date,  as  is  that  of  Carlton  in  Lind- 
rick  At  South  Leverton  the  tower  is  of  Late-Norman 
date,  with  semicircular-headed  belfry  lights,  each  enclos- 
ing two  arches  supported  on  a  central  shaft  with  bell- 
shaped  capitals  ;  and  the  west  tower  of  Fledborough 
Church  seems  to  be  of  the  same  Transitional  date,  though 
the  belfry  lights  are  much  mutilated.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  of  Mansfield  Church  is  also  of  Norman  date, 
with  a  good  west  doorway  and  a  two-light  window  of  the 
same  character  as  that  at  South  Leverton.  The  upper 
stage  and  spire  are  much  later.  Although  most  of  the 
church  steeples  in  the  county  were  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
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century,  the  meagre  list  of  those  cited  above  as  belonging 
to  the  Norman  period  can,  no  doubt,  be  considerably 
augmented.  At  Stokeham  and  Littleborough  are  western 
bellcotes  with  two  semicircular  arches.  It  is  doubtful  if 
these  are  Norman. 

There  are  not  many  instances  of  Norman  windows 
remaining,  and  where  they  exist  they  are  of  quite  plain 
character,  as  for  example  at  Hockerton,  Carlton  in 
Lindrick,  Sturton  le  Steeple,  and  Wysall.  At  Little- 
borough  the  windows  have  been  much  renewed  :  one  on 
the  south  of  the  chancel  is  semicircular-headed,  with  roll 
and  nail-head  beading  on  the  hood-mould,  chamfered 
arch  and  jambs,  of  date  circa  1170.  At  Southwell,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  windows  of  the  nave  and  transepts  very 
large  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  roll,  zigzag,  and 
billet  mouldings  (Fig.  2).  The  circular  clerestory  openings 
are  also  enriched  with  a  beaded  cable  border  on  the 
exterior  side  (Fig.  3).  There  are  stringcourses  carried 
along  the  Norman  portions  of  the  building  with  deeply- 
carved  zigzag  ornament,  and  a  nebule  corbel-table  still 
remains  below  the  parapet  of  the  several  roofs.  A  corbel- 
table  with  elliptic  arched  ornament  is  carried  across  the 
west  front  of  Worksop  Priory  Church.  At  Sturton  le 
Steeple  part  of  a  stringcourse,  terminating  in  a  dragon's 
head,  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

Let  into  the  exterior  wall  of  Calverton  Church  are 
some  irregular  but  early  sculptured  panels,  with  symbolic 
representations  of  the  months  or  seasons,  similar  to  those 
on  the  portal  at  St.  Margaret's,  Walmgate,  York,  and  on 
the  fonts  at  Brookland  in  Kent,  Burn  ham  Deepdale, 
Norfolk,  and  elsewhere.  They  exhibit  figures  engaged 
in  various  agricultural  pursuits,  also  seated  at  table,  and 
before  a  fire,  and  in  the  case  of  St.  Margaret's  at  York 
and  Brookland  are  allied  with  the  corresponding  sign 
of  the  Zodiac.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  the  panels  at 
Calverton  originally  belonged :  they  have  clearly  been 
inserted  in  their  present  position.  At  Southwell  some 
Norman  pinnacles  still  remain,  one  on  the  north  porch 
being  utilised  as  the  chimney  to  the  parvise.  At 
Southwell,   Worksop,  and   elsewhere  some   of  the  flat 
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buttresses    characteristic   of    the   Norman    period    still 
remain. 

In  Nottinghamshire,  as  felsewhere,  Norman  porches 
are  very  uncommon.  At  Cuckney  the  south  porch  has 
been  altered  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  a  stringcourse, 
enriched  with  a  kind  of  elliptic  arched  pattern,  still 
remains  on  the  south  gable  and  along  the  exterior  east 
and  west  walls.  At  Balderton  the  north  porch  (Fig.  4) 
has  a  very  fine  outer  arch.  This,  when  visited  in  1878,  was 
in  a  sad  state  of  neglect,  but  it  has  since  been  restored. 
It  has  a  hood-mould  and  three  recessed  orders :  three 
rows  of  billets  are  carved  on  the  hood-mould,  which 
terminates  on  heads  ;  on  the  outer  order  is  a  course 
of  bold  zigzag,  and  on  the  middle,  three  courses  of  zig- 
zags. There  are  shafts  to  these  orders,  three  ornamented 
with  varieties  of  the  chevron,  and  one  with  the  beaded 
cable  ;  on  the  capitals  is  the  inverted  trefoil.  The  inner 
order  has  twenty-nine  beakheads,  continued  without 
imposts  to  the  ground.  The  doorway  has  a  pediment 
above,  and  within  this  is  a  niche  containing  a  figure, 
standing  and  with  a  book  in  the  left  hand  ;  the  right  is 
gone.  This  is  probably  intended  for  Our  Lord,  as  a 
cruciform  nimbus  round  the  head  is  discernible. 
.  The  north  porch  (Fig.  5)  at  Southwell  reminds  one  of  the 
south  porch  at  Sherborne  Minster,  visited  by  the  Associa- 
tion this  year.  It  has  a  fine  outer  arch,  with  chamfered 
hood-mould  and  two  orders.  On  the  outer  order  is  a  roll 
moulding  in  the  angle  and  hollow,  and  a  small  pointed 
member. on  either  side  :  the  inner  order  has  a  half-round 
on  the  sofiit,  and  a  roll  and  hollow  on  the  angle  of  the 
arch  on  either  side.  The  abacus  is  enriched  with  the 
raised  and  recessed  zigzag,  and  is  continued  as  a  string- 
Qourse  along  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  walls. 
There  are  two  massive  respond  shafts  with  capitals,  the 
outer  on  the  east  ornamented  with  a  band  of  indented 
and  beaded  scallops,  the  inner  with  beaded  circles,  a 
rose  Maltese  Cross  within  circles,  and  a  cable  band 
below.  On  the  capitals  on  the  west  side  is  a  variety 
of  the.  design  of  lilies  connected  by  a  band,  which 
occurs  on   the   west   doorway.      Above   the   arch   and 
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T^ithin  the  pediment  are  three  semicircular  -  headed 
windows,  each  with  a  double  course  of  sawtooth  on,  and 
dragons'  heads  as  terminations  to,  the  hood-mould. 
There  is  a  roll  moulding  on  the  containing  arches,  which 
are  supported  on  nook-shafts  with  varied  foliage  on  the 
capitals,  except  in  one  instance  where  the  inverted  trefoil 
is  made  use  of.  A  bold  zigzag  is  carried  round  the  arch 
and  down  the  jambs  of  the  window  openings.  On  the 
outer  angles  of  the  porch  are  circular  pinnacles,  one 
utilised  as  the  chimney  to  the  fireplace  in  the  parvise. 
There  is  a  corbel-table,  with  heads,  etc.,  along  the  east 
and  west  sides.  Along  the  east  and  west  walls  in  the 
interior  of  the  porch  is  an  arcade  of  interlacing  semi* 
circular  arches  with  hollow  and  angle  roll,  supported  on 
shafts  with  varied  scalloped  and  cushion  capitals :  there 
is  a  barrel  vault  with  very  rude  masonry,  and  a  room  or 
parvise  above.  The  noble  north  doorway  will  be  referred 
to  later  on. 

The  gateway  at  the  west  end  of  the  churchyard  has  a 
large  semicircular-headed  arch,  with  hood-mould  and 
two  chamfered  orders  and  massive  chamfered  abacus. 
There  is  another  Norman  archway  of  plain  character  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  churchyard. 

We  now  come  to  the  doorways  and,  as  is  the  case 
elsewhere,  so  in  Nottinghamshire  we  find  that  more  care 
was  bestowed  on  this  member  of  the  church  than  on  anv 
other  portion.  The  examples  in  Nottinghamshire  are 
not  so  elaborate  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
York,  nor  is  there  so  much  variety  of  detail,  but  still 
there  are  excellent  specimens  in  every  part  of  the  county, 
which  will  fully  compensate  the  wanderer  in  search  of 
this  branch  of  architecture.  Notes  have  been  collected 
of  fifty  churches  still  retaining  their  Norman  portals,  and 
probably  many  additions  can  be  made  to  this  number. 
In  some  instances  only  the  interior  arches  remain,  as  at 
Thrumpton  and  Laxton  ;  while  in  others,  as  at  Hawks- 
worth  and  Hoveringham,  the  arches  have  altogether 
disappeared,  but  the  sculptured  tympana  have  been 
preserved.  The  plain  little  doorway  at  Harby  is  now 
the  entrance  to  the  vestry  of  the  modern  church,  while. 
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the  late  south  doorway  at  Carlton-on-Trent  is  the  only 
relic  of  the  former  church.  Two  doorways  in  the  cloisters 
of  Newstead  Abhey,  semicircular-headed  with  chamfered 
hood-mould,  arch,  and  jambs,  belong  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  foundation  of  tluit  religious  community. 

Some  of  the  earliest  doorways  are  those  with  plain  or 
sculptured  tympana,  two  or  three  of  these  being  possibly 
of  pre-Norman  date.  At  Linby  the  north  doorway  has  a 
plain  arch  and  jambs,  and  plain  lintel  supporting  a 
recessed  tympanum.  So  again  at  Maplebeck,  the  south 
doorway  has  a  plain  tympanum  and  chamfered  jambs. 
At  Hockerton  is  a  plain  square  lintel,  supported  on  pro- 
jecting brackets  and  plain  jambs.  At  Kirklington  is  a 
lintel  or  rudely-carved  tympanum,  let  into  the  south 
wall.  On  the  eastern  portion  is  a  plain  sundial ;  on  the 
western,  which  is  the  larger  part,  is  a  bordering  of  plain 
stars,  and  within  this  a  rose,  five  rows  of  chevrons,  nine 
pellets,  and  another  rose.  The  idea  suggests  itself  that 
this  may  have  been  a  kind  of  **  sampler  *'  stone,  prepared 
for  the  masons  to  help  them  to  carry  out  delicate  work 
which  they  may  have  had  in  hand.  A  similar  jumble  of 
various  ornaments  appears  on  tympana  at  Braithwell, 
Yorkshire  ;  Scarcliffe,  Derbyshire ;  and  Poslingford,  Suf- 
folk. It  would  only  be  natural  to  make  use  of  the  stones 
in  these  small  churches  after  they  had  fulfilled  their 
special  purpose. 

At  Carlton  in  Lindrick,  Everton,  Hawksworth,  South* 
well,  and  Hoveringham  are  sculptured  tympana,  which 
are  all  figured  in  the  work  recently  published  by  the 
writer  of  this  article.^  At  Carlton  in  Lindrick,  over  the 
modern  vestry  door,  is  an  irregularly-shaped  stone*  with 
part,  perhaps,  of  an  inverted  angel  on  either  side,  and  a 
semicircular  arch,  with  nail-head  beading,  in  the  centre. 
At  the  apex  of  this  arch  is  a  deeply-cut  Maltese  Cross, 
and  on  the  recessed  portion  within  the  arch  is  a  large 
rose  and  a  floriated  cross,  each  within  a  circle,  with  two 
smaller  roses  on  the  space  between  them. 

^  A  List  of  Norman  Tympana  and  Lintels  toith  Figure  or  Symbolical 
SciUpture  still  or  till  recently  existing  in  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 
Bj  Charles  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

^  Op.  cit,y  pp.  xxxii,  9,  Fig.  25. 
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At  Hawksworth  is  a  very  interesting  tympanum,  for- 
naerly  over  the  south  entrance,  but  now  inserted  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  tower.^  On  the  arch  which  encloses  it 
we  find  a  series  of  large,  deeply  incised  stars,  with  a  head, 
now  forming  the  termination  on  each  side.  Round  the 
tympanum  are  thirteen  varied  roses  within  circles,  and 
then  a  kind  of  star  pattern  and  three  more  roses.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  cross,  with  the  arms  slightly  widen- 
ing out.  On  the  west  side  above  it  is  the  Agnus  Dei, 
with  cross,  and  on  the  east  an  archangel  with  outspread 
wings  and  hands,  both  within  circular  medallions.  On 
either  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  is  the  thief,  with 
arms  outstretched  on  a  cross ;  that  on  the  east  with  some 
stars  and  Foliage,  that  on  the  west  looking  as  though  he 
had  wings,  though  these  are  perhaps  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat.  On  the  west  side,  in  nine  lines  without  stops  or 
divisions,  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Gauterus  et 
Uxor  eius  Cecelina  fecerunt  facere  ecclesiam  istam  in 
honore  Dm  Nri  et  See  Mariae  Virginis  et  omnium 
scorum  Dei  simul."  This  Walter  is  said  to  have  been 
lord  of  Blankney  in  Lincolnshire  about  the  year  1150. 

At  Everton  is  a  very  irregularly-sculptured  tympanum,^ 
supported  on  plain  imposts  (Fig.  6).  A  band  of  the 
indented  ornament  runs  round  the  upper  part,  and  below 
are  the  heads  and  necks  of  two  dragons,  with  manes  and 
protruding  tongues,  facing  each  other  in  a  hostile  manner. 
The  carving  is  shallow  and  the  surrounding  masonry  very 
rude,  so  that  this  tympanum  may  perhaps  be  of  pre- 
Norman  date. 

At  Hoveringham  (Fig.  7)  is  preserved  over  the  north 
doorway  of  the  present  brick  and  otherwise  utterly 
uninteresting  church  a  large  and  remarkably  fine  tym- 
panum,^ of  which  the  following  description  may  be 
quoted : — 

On  the  left  (east)  side  of  the  tympanum  is  St.  Michael,  with 
outspread  wiugs,  holding  a  heater-shaped  shield  in  his  left  hand^ 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  xxvii,  xxxii,  liii,  19,  Fig.  94.  The  Beliqiiary  and 
lUuBtrated  ArchcBoli^iat,  ix,  61. 

2  Ibid.i  pp.  xxxix,  15,  Fig.  62. 

3  Ihid,,  pp.  Ix,  21,  Fig.  139.  Transiictions  of  the  Thoroton  Society, 
viii,  10, 
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while  with  his  right  he  grasps  a  sword,  which  he  holds  behind 
his  head  in  the  act  of  striking  the  dragon,  which  is  advancing 
against  him.  This  terrible-looking  creature  has  a  forked  and 
barbed  tongue  and  upraised  claws,  similar  to  that  at  Ipswich, 
pressed  against  the  shield,  while  its  body  terminates  in  a  long  tail, 
with  many  coils,  filling  up  the  western  portion.  A  smaller  dragon, 
intertwined  with  the  larger  one,  appears  above,  and  has  its  head 
just  above  the  shield  of  the  Archangel.  Behind  St.  Michael  is 
introduced  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  cross ;  and  issuing  from  a  cloud 
at  the  apex  of  the  tympanum,  just  above  the  wing  of  the  saint,  is 
the  "  Dextera  Dei,"  no  doubt  intended  to  typify  the  aid  given  to 
the  Champion  of  God  in  his  contest  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
On  the  lintel  below  are  two  interlaced  serpents  and  a  female 
dragon  or  sphinx,  and  at  the  lower  termination  of  the  outer 
unrecessed  portion  of  the  tympanum,  on  the  east  side  a  bishop, 
holding  a  pastoral  staff  and  giving  the  benediction  with  his  right 
hand ;  on  the  west  St.  Peter,  holding  a  large  key  in  the  right  and 
a  pastoral  staff  in  the  left  hand.  The  carving  is  vigorous  and  of 
more  than  ordinarv  merit  and  interest. 

Within  the  north  transept  of  Southwell  Minster  a 
somewhat  similar  example  has  been  preserved.^  Here, 
in  the  centre  of  the  tympanum  is  St.  Michael,  with  sword 
brandished  above  his  head,  '^  as  at  Hoveringham,  and 
holding  a  small  circular  shield  against  the  open  jaws  of 
the  dragon,  which,  with  long  thin  body  and  twisted  tail, 
is  advancing  against  him.'*  Behind  him  "  is  a  figure  of 
David,  kneeling  in  front  of  a  lion  and  tearing  its  jaws 
open,  while  a  lamb  is  introduced  above,  clearly  demon- 
strating the  interpretation  of  the  sculpture."  This  tym- 
panum has  evidently  been  preserved  from  a  building 
existing  before  the  present  Norman  transept,  and  may 
therefore  be  of  pre-Norman  date,  as  may  also  be  that  at 
Hoveringham.  The  example  at  Ipswich,*  above  referred 
to,  is  almost  certainly  of  the  Saxon  period. 

There  are  numerous  doorways,  either  quite  plain  or 
with  a  chamfered  edge  to  the  arch  and  jambs,  and  most 
of  them  are  of  late  date.  The  south  doorway  of  Egman- 
ton  Church  is  plain,  but  interesting,  as  we  find  a  large 
number  of  small  crosses  incised  on  the  jambs.     It  is  not 

^  Ibid.j  pp.  xlviii,  Ixxi,  44,  Fig.  142. 
2  7j^.^  pp.  ixx,  22,  Fig.  138. 
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known  what  was  the  motive  for  carving  them  on  these 
early  portals,  but  it  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  they  were 
records  of  a  vow  on  the  part  of  those  about  to  undertake 
£t  journey,  to  make  some  oflfering  to  the  church,  should 
trhey  return    in   safety,    and    therefore    it    is   considered 
reasonable   to  designate  them   as  votive   crosses.     The 
north  doorway  at  Warsop  is  also  plain,  while  the  south 
chancel  doorwav  at   Edwinstowe  has  a  chamfered  hood- 
mould,  arch,  abacus,  and  jambs.     The  west  doorway  at 
Mansfield  has  a  chamfered   hood-mould  terminating  in 
dragons'  heads,  and  a  chamfered  edge  to  the  arch  and 
jambs,  while  the  south  doorway  at   Rolleston  has   two 
courses  of  square  billets  on  the  hood-mould,  and  cham- 
fered arch,  abacus,  and  jambs.     The  south  doorways  at 
Halloughton  and  Kirklington  and  the  south  chancel  door- 
way at  Wysall  are  also  of  plain  character.     The  west 
doorway  of  Plumtree  Church  has  a  half-round   in   the 
angle  of  the  hood- mould,  then  a  hollow  and  bold  angle- 
roll  on  the  arch.     The  abacus  has  almost  perished  and 
the  shafts  have  disappeared.      One  large  capital   with 
bunch  foliage  remains  on  the  north  side. 

The  most  singular  doorway  in  the  county  is  the  south 
entrance  of  Teversal  Church  (Fig.  8).  It  is  partly  made  up 
of  patchwork  materials,  as  will  shortly  be  pointed  out.  It 
has  a  chamfered  hood-mould  terminating  on  the  east  on 
the  head  of  a  dragon,  on  the  west  on  that  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic. There  id  an  outer  course  of  lozenge,  carried  down  on 
the  west  as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  on  the  east 
somewhat  lower.  The  lower  portion  of  this  course  is 
patchwork,  viz.,  on  the  west  side,  on  the  jambs,  are  two 
stars,  then  five  small  capitals,  the  two  upper  inverted, 
with  (1)  a  rose  (2)  a  zigzag  pattern,  (3)  the  banded  lily, 
as  on  the  west  doorway  at  Southwell ;  (4  and  5)  the 
plain  scroll  at  the  angles.  At  the  base  comes  the  original 
ornament,  namely,  three  bold  out-turned  horizontal 
chevrons,  with  the  points  turned  upwards.  On  the  east 
side,  below  the  lozenge  pattern,  are  four  capitals,  the  two 
upper  inverted,  with  ^1)  the  scallop,  (2)  a  beaded  scallop, 
(3)  a  scroll,  and  (4)  a  leaf  pattern.  Below  is  the  originsJ, 
a  curious  series  of  interlacing  stalks,  like  the  stem  of 
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a  palm.  On  the  inner  order  are  nineteen  figures  on  flat 
voussoirs  round  the  arch  and  down  the  jambs.  Com- 
mencing with  the  lowest  on  the  west  side  we  find — 

1.  A  cross  pat^e  within  a  beaded  circle. 

2.  An  eight-petalled  rose  within  a  beaded  circle. 

3.  A  kind  of  shell  within  a  circle  with  zigzag  border. 

4.  A  cross  with  foliage  between  the  arms,  within  a  beaded  circle. 

5.  A  figure,  partly  within  a  beaded  vesica,  in  ecclesiastical  vest- 

ments, with  a  book  and  in  the  attitude  of  benedictipn. 
In  capital  type  is  sculptured  the  name  "  Johannes." 

6.  A  tree  with  three  beaded  leaves,  within  a  beaded  circle. 

7.  Three  fish  within  a  circle  having  the  sawtooth  pattern  on  the 

border. 

8.  A  serpent  coiled  up  within  a  circle  with  zigzag  border. 

9.  A  plain  circle  with  ten  fiat  sunk  billets  on  it. 

10.  At  the  apex,  a  tree  with  plain  shoots  or  branches. 

11.  A  dove  with  outstretched  wings,  descending,  within  a  beaded 

circle. 

12.  A  six-leaved  rose,  with  star  ornament  round  the  border  of  the 

circle. 

13.  A  cross  moline  within  a  circle  with  zigzag  border. 

14.  A  wing  or  trefoiled  leaf,  within  a  beaded  circle. 

15.  Another  curious  figure,  perhaps  a  leaf  with  beaded  stem, 

within  a  beaded  circle. 

16.  A  larger  beaded  medallion,  containing  the  Agnus  Dei  support- 

ing the  Cross. 

17.  A  leeif,  or  perhaps  the  tail  of  a  fish  descending  into  the  water 

within  a  beaded  circle. 

18.  A  cross  pat^e  within  a  beaded  circle. 

19.  A  leaf  within  a  beaded  circle. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  veiled  scheme  of 
symbolism  in  thfs  series  of  medallions,  but  beyond  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  figures  of  the  Lamb  of  Grod  and 
St.  John,  the  Serpent,  three  fishes,  several  crosses  and 
trees,  one  probably  the  tree  of  spiritual  life  and  know- 
ledge, it  must  be  difiicult  of  interpretation.  One  votive 
cross  remains  on  the  east  jamb. 

At  Winkbourn  we  have  a  good  example  of  that  curious 
form  of  ornamentation,  the  beakhead  moulding,  which, 
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though  SO  common  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  York, 
is  only  to  be  found  at  Southwell,  Balderton,  and  Wink- 
bourn  in  Nottinghamshire.  Here  on  the  south  door- 
way (Fig.  9)  is  a  chamfered  hood-mould,  terminating  in 
dragons'  heads,  and  then  on  the  arch  fourteen  beakheads 
on  a  roll,  that  at  the  apex  being  a  monster  head.  The 
roll  moulding  is  carried  down  the  jambs,  with  six  more 
beakheads  on  the  west  side  and  nine  more  on  the  east, 
the  top  one  on  the  west  being  a  monster  head  and  larger 
than  the  others.  This  helps  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
they  are  intended  to  represent  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
as  portrayed  by  Our  Lord  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

The  zigzag  or  chevron  ornament  is  popular  in  this 
county,  as  elsewhere,  and  we  find  it  continued  on  the 
doorways  quite  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  At 
West  Drayton  the  church  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the  south 
doorway  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  edifice.  On  the  hood- 
mould  is  a  scalloping  ot  semicircles  on  the  inner  edge^ 
and  there  is  one  arch  moulding  with  three  courses  of  zig- 
zag on  the  face  and  one  on  the  soffit.  On  the  abacus 
is  a  series  of  chevrons,  and  there  is  one  engaged  shaft 
on  each  side  with  fluting  on  the  capital.  The  south 
doorway  at  Cottam  is  small  and  rather  late,  with  a  half- 
round  and  roll  on  the  angle  of  the  outer  order,  and  two 
courses  of  zigzag  forming  deeply-cut  lozenges  on  the 
angle  of  the  inner  order.  This  ornamentation  is  carried 
down  the  inner  jambs  to  the  ground.  There  is  no 
abacus.  The  outer  order  is  supported  on  a  bold  nook- 
shaft,  with  scroll  on  the  capitals.  There  are  also  capitals 
to  the  inner  order,  with  zigzag  and  scalloping,  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  jambs.  This  doorway  appears  to 
have  been  tampered  with  and  somewhat  altered  from  its 
original  form. 

The  south  doorway  (Fig.  10)  of  Balderton  Church  is 
interesting,  though  not  so  fine  as  the  arch  of  the  north 
porch  already  described.  It  has  a  hood-mould  and  two 
recessed  orders.  On  the  main  face  of  the  hood-mould  is 
a  series  of  semicircles,  with  a  row  of  billets  on  the 
chamfered  edge  on  either  side,  and  with  head  termina- 
tions.    On  the  outer  order  are  two  graduated  courses  of 
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zigzag,  supported  on  shafts  with  scalloped  capitals ;  on 
the  inner  order  is  a  course  of  bold  raised  zigzag  on  the 
arch  and  carried  down  the  jambs  without  imposts  to  the 
ground. 

By  far  the  finest  in  the  county  are  the  north  and  west 
doorways  at  Southwell  Minster,  which  afford  as  good 
examples  of  the  variety  of  treatment  and  excellent  effect 
to  be  obtained  from  the  zigzag  ornament  as  can  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  island.  The 
west  doorway  (Fig.  11)  is  set  within  a  porch-like  projection, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  finest  examples  in  Yorkshire, 
and  consists  of  a  hood-mould  and  five  recessed  orders. 
On  the  hood-mould  is  the  double  billet;  then  on  the  outer 
order  two  large  and  two  small  courses  of  out-turned 
zigzag ;  on  the  next  a  hollow  and  small  quirk  or  pointed 
member,  and  an  engaged  roll  on  the  angle ;  on  the  next 
recessed  zigzag  on  the  face  and  raised  zigzag  on  the  soffit 
of  the  arch,  and  bold  raised  zigzag  on  the  angle  ;  on  the 
next  a  hollow  and  bold  roll  on  the  angle,  and  a  small 
quirk  on  each  side ;  on  the  inner  order  several  rows  of 
small  and  large  zigzags,  four  on  the  face  and  five  on  the 
soffit,  meeting  and  forming  irregular  lozenges  on  the 
angle,  all  continued  down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  The 
abacus  is  plain,  massive,  and  chamfered.  There  are  four 
shafts  on  each  side.  Those  on  the  south  have  plain 
scalloped  capitals,  the  outer  one  having  a  band  of  chevrons 
below.  The  capitals  on  the  north  sidfe  have  varied  orna- 
mentation, the  outer  three  semicircles  on  the  west  face, 
the  next  a  band  of  stars  on  each  face,  the  next  three 
rows  of  nebules  or  semicircles,  and  the  inner  a  series  of 
lilies  with  a  band  across  the  lower  part,  connected  by 
semicircular  arches.  There  is  varied  fluting  on  the  lower 
part  of  each  capital.  On  the  interior  side  the  arch  has  a 
chamfered  hood-mould,  then  a  recessed  and  raised  zigzag, 
supported  on  engaged  shafts  with  zigzag  on  the  capitals, 
the  south  beaded,  the  north  more  deeply  incised.  An 
inner  hollow  and  roll  runs  round  the  arch  and  down  the 
jambs,  being  turned  as  though  at  some  time  it  had 
enclosed  a  tympanum.  The  ironwork  on  the  exterior  of 
the  door  and  the  hinges  on  the  inner  side  are  of  excellent 
design,  and  probably  also  of  twelfth-century  date. 
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The  north  doorway  (Fig.  12)  within  the  porch  already 
described  is  very  fine  and  deeply  recessed,  with  hood- 
mould  and  six  reveals.  It  occupies  the  whole  available 
wall  space,  and  is  a  grand  specimen,  both  as  regards  its 
dimensions  and  the  excellence  of  its  design  and  carving; 
On  the  hood-mould  is  the  recessed  and  raised  zigzag ;  then, 
on  the  outer  order,  recessed  zigzag  on  face  and  soffit  and 
bold  raised  zigzag  on  the  angle ;  on  the  second  a  similar 
arrangement,  but  with  the  zigzag  not  quite  so  large  ;  on 
the  third  a  bold  roll  on  the  angle,  with  a  small  quirk  on 
either  side  and  a  hollow  on  the  face  and  a  smaller  roll  on 
the  soffit ;  on  the  fourth  two  rows  of  large  and  two  of 
small  out-turned  zigzag ;  on  the  fifth  a  course  of  twenty^ 
eight  large  beakheads,  one  or  two  with  human  faces,  on 
^n  angle  roll  ;  on  the  inner  order  incised  zigzag  on  the 
face  and  soffit,  forming  lozenges  at  the  angle,  each 
enclosing  a  pellet,  and  all  continued  down  the  jambs  to 
the  ground.  The  abacus  is  chamfered,  the  portion  on 
the  east  plain,  and  that  on  the  west  ornamented  with  the 
lozenge.  There  are  five  shafts  on  each  side.  The  capitals 
on  the  east  side  are  plain  cushion-shaped,  with  scalloping 
on  the  lower  portion.  Those  on  the  west  side  have  a 
variety  of  ornamentation,  viz.,  the  outer  has  intersecting 
lines,  forming  shallow  lozenges,  with  beading  on  the  east 
face ;  the  next  has  an  inverted  trefoil  and  indented 
above  ;  the  third  has  zigzag  on  the  north  and  half  stars 
on  the  east  face  ;  the  fourth  has  leaves,  and  the  inner 
banded  lilies  arranged  singly ;  all  have  varied  scalloping 
below.  On  the  interior  side  is  the  recessed  zigzag  on  the 
face  and  the  recessed  zigzag  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and 
very  bold  raised  zigzag  on  the  angle,  resting  on  engaged 
shafts  with  chamfered  abacus  and  fluted  capitals.  The 
inner  order  has  the  hollow  and  roll  on  the  arch  and 
jambs,  and  is  turned  as  though  to  enclose  a  tympanum, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  west  doorway. 

The  south  transept  doorway  is  of  smaller  dimensions. 
It  is  segmental-headed,  and  has  a  hood-mould  formed  by 
the  carrying  of  the  stringcourse  round  the  head  of  the 
arch.  This  and  the  three  recessed  orders  are  all  enriched 
with  varied  zigzag  designs,  the  two  outer  orders  being 
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supported  on  shafts,  with  capitals  much  renewed,  and 
the  inner  having  the  zigzag  continued  down  the  jambs 
to  the  ground.  On  the  east  side  of  the  interior  of  the 
south  transept  is  a  very  richly-carved  doorway,  formerly 
one  of  the  windows,  and  said  to  have  been  placed  here 
when  the  later  windows  were  inserted  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  is  also  a  small  doorway  on  the  interior 
side  of  the  north  transept,  formerly  leading  to  an  upper 
apsidal  chapel.  There  are  early  and  late  features  blended 
together  in  the  doorways,  and  generally  throughout  the 
Norman  work  at  Southwell,  which  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  assign  an  exact  date  to  the  period  when  this 
admirable  edifice  was  constructed. 

The  south  doorway  of  Cuckney  Church  (Fig,  13)  is  an 
interesting  example.  It  has  a  chamfered  hood-mould, 
terminating  on  monster  heads,  that  on  the  east  side  being 
a  beakhead,  with  beading  across  the  forehead.  On  the 
outer  order  is  a  course  of  cable,  formed  by  a  series  of 
vertical  double  cones,  similar  to  those  on  the  tower  arches 
and  transept  windows  at  Southwell,  continued  down  the 
jambs  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  inner  is  a  course  of 
recessed  and  raised  zigzag,  also  continued  down  the 
jambs  to  the  ground.  The  west  doorway  at  Edingley  is 
rather  later,  with  hood-mould  and  two  reveals.  On  the 
hood-mould  is  a  cable  band,  terminating  on  dragons'  heads, 
with  a  nail-head  beading  within  a  hollow  carried  round 
it.  On  the  outer  order  is  recessed  zigzag  on  the  face  and 
bold  zigzag  on  the  angle.  There  is  on  the  interior  (north) 
face  of  this  order  recessed  zigzag  on  the  face  and  raised 
zigzag  on  the  angle  of  the  arch  moulding.  There  is 
a  massive  chamfered  abacus,  and  one  shaft  to  this  order, 
with  fluted  capital. 

There  are  several  doorways  of  late  Transitional  char- 
acter still  retaining  the  semicircular  arch,  and  enriched 
with  the  zigzag  moulding.  The  west  doorway  at  Carlton 
in  Lindrick  (Fig.  14)  has  a  grooved  hood-mould  with  head 
terminations,  and  four  recessed  orders.  On  the  outer  is 
a  double  engaged  roll ;  on  the  second,  a  roll  at  the  angle, 
with  a  hollow  on  either  side ;  on  the  third,  a  course  of 
bold  zigzag,  with  beading  and  roses  within  the  chevrons 
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on  face  and  soffit,  with  the  points  meeting  on  a  keel- 
shaped  member  at  the  angle ;  on  the  inner  is  a  course  of 
raised  zigzag  on  the  arch  and  down  the  jambs.  The 
abacus  is  chamfered  ;  there  are  three  shafts  to  the  outer 
orders,  with  foliage  on  the  capitals.  The  south  doorway 
of  Laneham  Church  is  of  the  same  type,  with  a  series  of 
raised  four-leaved  roses  in  a  hollow  on  the  hood-mould, 
and  three  orders  ;  on  the  two  outer  is  raised  zigzag,  with 
leaves  within  the  chevrons,  on  face  and  soffit,  forming 
lozenges  on  the  angle ;  on  the  inner,  an  engaged  roll  on 
the  arch  and  continued  down  the  jambs.  The  abacus  is 
grooved  and  chamfered,  and  there  are  shafts  to  the  two 
outer  orders  with  acanthus  foliage  on  the  capitals.  There 
are  numerous  votive  crosses  on  the  east  jamb,  one  being 
within  a  circle. 

At  South  Leverton  is  a  fine  south  doorway,  also  of  late 
date.  On  the  interior  side  the  arch  is  segmental-headed, 
and  on  the  exterior  it  has  three  recessed  orders  ;  on  the 
outer  is  a  small  keel-shaped  member,  with  a  hollow  on 
either  side  ;  on  the  next  is  a  roll  on  the  angle,  and  bold 
out-turned  chevrons,  enclosing  leaves,  on  either  side,  their 
points  touching  the  roll ;  on  the  inner  order  is  a  small 
roll,  and  there  is  a  chamfered  edge  to  the  arch  and  jambs. 
There  are  engaged  shafts  to  the  two  outer  orders  with 
bell-shaped  capitals. 

The  south  doorway  at  Sturton  le  Steeple  is  spacious, 
with  a  hood-mould  and  two  recessed  orders.  On  the 
main  face  of  the  hood-mould  is  a  small  half  round,  and  a 
hollow  on  the  chamfered  portion ;  on  the  outer  order  is  a 
keel-shaped  member  on  the  angle,  and  a  hollow  on  either 
side ;  on  the  inner  is  a  bold  angle  roll.  The  abacus  is 
grooved  and  chamfered  ;  there  is  a  detached  shaft  on 
each  side  (that  on  the  west  is  new)  to  the  outer  order, 
and  an  engaged  shaft  to  the  inner  order.  All  the 
capitals,  except  the  inner  on  the  east,  have  flat 
foliage.  The  north  doorway  is  plain,  and  of  the  same 
late  date. 

Of  similar  design  to  the  south  doorways  at  South 
Leverton  and  Sturton  le  Steeple  is  the  south  doorway  at 
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North  Leverton,  which  is  large,  with  three  recessed 
orders;  the  outer  has  the  keel-shaped  member  on  the 
angle,  with  a  hollow  on  either  side  ;  on  the  next  is  a 
course  of  dog-tooth  in  a  hollow,  with  a  small  roll  on 
either  side,  and  terminating  on  foliage,  and  perhaps  a 
head  on  the  left ;  the  inner  has  the  keel-shaped  member 
on  the  angle.  The  abacus  is  plain,  and  there  are  small 
engaged  shafts  to  the  outer  and  inner  orders,  with  plain 
capitals,  and  bold  detached  shafts  to  the  middle  order, 
with  foliage  on  the  capitals. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  at  East  Drayton 
Church  is  a  small  and.  veiy  late  doorway,  with  nice 
dog-tooth  ornament  on  the  hood-mould,  which  terminates 
on  the  west  on  a  dragon's  head,  and  on  the  east  on  a  head 
which  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  arch  and  jambs  are 
chamfered,  and  there  is  a  late  undercut  abacus.  The 
south  doorway  at  Darlton  is  very  similar,  with  dog-tooth 
in  a  hollow  of  the  hood-mould,  and  two  orders  with  keel- 
shaped  members  on  the  angle,  and  a  hollow  on  either 
side  ;  the  abacus  is  grooved  and  chamfered,  and  there  are 
shafts  to  the  outer  order  with  foliated  capitals.  At 
Wysall,  Harworth,  Gedling,  Attenborough,  Bunny,  South 
Muskham,  Norwell,  Cromwell,  and  Carlton-on-Trent  are 
also  late  doorways  of  plain  character.  All  these,  and 
the  other  Transitional  doorways  just  described,  have 
semicircular  headed  arches. 

At  Worksop  the  doorways  are  all  semicircular,  and  of 
the  latest  Transitional  period.  The  great  west  doorway 
is  very  fine  in  its  proportions  and  details,  but  has  been 
almost  entirely  renewed.  It  has  a  hood-mould  termina- 
ting on  dragons'  heads ;  then  a  course  of  zigzag  on  each 
side  of  a  knotted  cable,  with  a  beading  of  small  nail- 
heads  ;  then  a  series  of  large  single  chevrons,  with  the 
points  outwards,  set  on  a  keel-shaped  member  with  a 
band  of  small  nail-heads  at  the  side ;  then  a  series  of 
fan-shaped  figures,  with  pointed  arches  between  set  on  a 
roll,  and  a  row  of  dog-tooth  on  the  soffit ;  then  a  keel- 
shaped  member  and  row  of  dog-tooth  round  the  arch  and 
down  to  the  ground.     There  is  a  band  of  small  nail-heacls 
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on  the  ^^hamfered  portion  of  the  abacus ;  three  shafts 
support  the  outer  orders  v^ith  varied  foliage,  some  beaded^ 
on  the  capitals,  and  a  band  of  large  nail-neads  is  carried 
down  the  jambs  between  the  shafts.  The  doorway  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  has  a  plain  hood-mould 
with  head  terminations,  and  a  row  of  the  pointed  arch- 
moulding,  supported  on  a  shaft  with  plain  capital.  The 
north  doorway  is  also  much  renewed  ;  it  has  dog-tooth  in 
a  hollow  on  the  hood-mould,  and  three  recessed  orders  ; 
the  outer  has  the  keel-shaped  member  on  the  angle,  with 
a  bold  zigzag,  having  beading  and  leaves  within  the 
chevrons,  on  either  side ;  the  two  inner  orders  have  the 
keel-shaped  member  on  the  angle,  and  several  subordi- 
nate members,  with  a  nail-head  beading  in  a  hollow  on 
the  face  and  soffit  of  each  order.  The  abacus  is  of  the 
type  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
are  two  shafts  to  the  outer  orders,  with  an  engaged  shaft 
between  them,  and  an  engaged  shaft  to  the  inner  order, 
all  with  plain  bell-shaped  capitals.  There  is  another  north 
doorway  to  the  east  of  this  (now  almost  new),  with  three 
courses  of  the  keel-shaped  moulding.  The  south  doorway 
has  several  roll  and  keel-shaped  members,  with  a  beading 
of  small  nail-heads  in  a  hollow,  nail-heads  on  the  abacus, 
and  foliated  capitals.  There  is  also  a  cloister  doorway, 
with  grooved  roll  and  keel-shaped  mouldings,  several 
rows  of  small  nail-heads,  and  on  the  inner  order  a  roll  on 
the  angle  with  beaded  zigzag  on  each  side,  having  flowers, 
etc.,  within  the  chevrons.  There  are  two  shafts  on  each 
side  with  plain  foliated  capitals.  All  these  doorways 
have  semicircular  arches,  but  they  must  have  been 
originally  executed  quite  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  keel-shaped  moulding  is  common  in  York- 
shire, but  was  not  introduced  till  quite  late  in  the 
Transitional  period. 

Only  two  or  three  examples  occur  of  pointed  arched 
doorways  with  Norman  characteristics.  The  south 
chancel  doorway  at  Halam  (Fig.  15)  has  a  rather  acutely 
pointed  arch  with  chamfered  hood-mould,  two  rows  of 
zigzag  with  smaller  zigzag  between  on  the  face  and 
recessed  zigzag  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch.     This  is  of  an 
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earlier  character  than  those  just  described.  At  Fled- 
borough  the  west  doorway  is  pointed,  with  a  chamfer  on 
the  edge  of  the  arch  and  jambs  ;  on  the  interior  side  the 
arch  is  semicircular.  At  Cuckney  the  south  chancel 
doorway  has  a  keel-shaped  hood-mould,  terminating  on 
dragons'  heads,  and  a  plain  pointed  arch,  with  a  chamfered 
edge  to  the  head  and  on  the  jambs. 


{To  be  contintted,) 


s^rp^. 


MAIDEN  CASTLE,  DORCHESTER. 

Bt  J.  O.  N.  CLIFT,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sbobxtabt. 

OUTH .  SOUTH  .  WEST  of  the  town  of 
Dorchester,  in  Dorset,  at  a  distance  of 
ten  furlongs  as  the  crow  flies,  there  is 
situated  that  remarkable  earthwork 
known  in  these  days  as  Maiden  Castle. 
The  site  is  a  hill  of  comparatively  slight 
elevation,  gently  sloping  on  all  sides 
towards  a  level  plain  with  those  easy  undulations  so 
familiar  to  a  wanaerer  on  the  Downs.  The  major  axis  of 
the  earthwork  lies  practically  east  and  west,  the  minor 
north  and  south ;  the  over-all  dimensions  are  3575  ft.  by 
1775  ft.  at  its  widest  point,  while  the  area  within  the  inner 
rampart  measures  2400  ft.  by  950  ft.  These  figures  are 
only  an  approximation,  as,  owing  to  the  irregularity  in  the 
shape  of  the  camp,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  points  between  which  the  maximum  measurements 
can  be  obtained. 

On  the  side  facing  the  north  the  camp  is  defended  by 
three  magnificent  lines  of  ramparting  with  fossce,  60  ft. 
from  base  to  apex  being  the  average  dimension  of  the 
ramparts  on  this  side,  while  the  angle  of  the  scarp  is  so 
steep  that  a  direct  rush  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
any  assault  requiring  to  be  delivered  in  an  oblique 
direction.  To  the  south  there  are  five  lines  of  intrench- 
ment,  of  vast  proportions,  yet  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  on  the  northern  side. 

Of  entrances,  two  principal  ones  exist  to-day,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  others,  regarding  whose  precise 
age  it  is  perhaps  advisable  not  to  speculate.  To  the  east 
and  west  respectively  lie  the  two  main  entrances,  each 
covered  by  its  complicated  system  of  overlapping  ramparts 
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and  fossce — such  a  maze,  in  fact,  that  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  an  entrance  must  have  been  Enormous ;  and 
assuming  that  a  surprise  entry  had  been  successfully 
achieved,  the  multiplicity  of  the  ramparts  at  the  en- 
trances would  have  rendered  the  driving  off  of  the  cattle 
a  matter  requiring  no  little  skill  and  judgment,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  alarm  would  undoubtedly 
have  afforded  time  for  the  mustering  of  the  defenders. 

There  is  one  prominent  feature  of  the  camp  that  still 
requires  notice :  it  is  the  transverse  rampart  dividing  the 
mner  enclosure  into  two  unequal  portions ;  and,  although 
it  has  suffered  considerably  at  various  points,  its  outlines 
are  still  quite  distinct  and  easily  traced.  There  is  a 
natural  fold  in  the  ground,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
enclosure  is  generally  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the 
western.  Just  where  this  break  in  the  ground  occurs,  the 
cross  rampart  has  been  constructed  at  the  best  possible 
natural  position.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  cross  rampart 
measures  approximately  880  ft.  by  1000  ft.,  and  com- 
prises roughly  about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the 
camp  within  the  inner  rampart. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  site  and  its  defen- 
sive works,  the  progressive  construction  of  this  earthwork 
claims  attention.  In  dealing  with  it  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  its  original  purpose  and 
its  evolutionary  progress,  bearing  in  mind  the  full  signi- 
ficance and  due  importance  that  may  be  legitimately 
attached  to  its  various  features. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  primitive  man  depended  for  his 
sustenance  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  that 
the  domestication  of  animals,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
the  various  species,  follow  in  their  natural  sequence  ;  and 
while  the  construction  of  a  fortified  enclosure  argues  some 
advance  upon  the  simple  hunting  state  of  existence,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  owe  its  inception  to 
that  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  an  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  primitive  communities,  the  most  serious  opponent  that 
any  division  or  family  had  to  contend  with  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  would  be  other  tribes  or  parties  of  a  similar 
character.    In  order  to  frustrate  the  raids  of  hostile  bands. 
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the  tribe  attacked  would  in  all  probability  resort  either  to 
flight  or  conceal nl^nt,  the  earliest  stratagems  of  primitive 
mankind.  To  render  either  of  these  manoeuvres  eflTective, 
due  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  would  naturally 
be  of  the  first  importance,  and  as  any  system  of  outposts 
established  to  give  the  necessary  warning  would  argue  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  art  of  war,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  more  simple  device  of  a  look-out 
post,  situated  on  a  site  commanding  the  surrounding 
country,  would  have  been  that  adopted.  Even  if  the 
attacked  were  numerically  superior  to  the  attacking  force, 
it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  due  notice  of  a 
hostile  approach  should  be  obtainable. 

The  site  for  a  camp  would  therefore  naturally  have  been 
selected  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  sheltered,  fairly 
well  concealed,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  a  prominent 
hill  upon  which  the  look-out  post  might  be  situated.  In 
addition,  the  look-out  post  would  have  been  of  great 
service  in  a  hunting  community  as  a  spot  from  which  the 
approach  of  herds  of  cattle  could  have  been  observed,  and 
due  warning  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  pro- 
visions communicated  to  the  occupants  of  the  camping 
site.  From  this  look-out  post  it  is  obvious  that  the 
development  of  the  various  forms  of  defensive  earthworks 
can  be  traced.  It  establishes  the  elementary  principle  of 
all  early  permanent  defensive  works — the  command  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  and  the  transition  from  the  simple 
look-out  to  the  fortified  enclosure  is  easy  and  natural. 

It  has  only  to  be  assumed  that  a  suaden  attack  on  a 
camping-site  took  place,  combined  with  the  failure  of  the 
look-out  to  give  due  notice,  and  the  natural  instinct 
of  man  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  the  higher 
ground  in  any  sudden  emergency  of  the  kind  would  at 
once  assert  itself  Assume  the  attacking  force  to  have 
been  beaten  off,  and  the  next  step — that  of  erecting 
some  sort  of  permanent  defensive  work  upon  the  higher 
ground,  affording  the  necessary  shelter — is  but  a  matter 
of  practical  necessity. 

it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  many  sites  of  earth- 
works have  originally  been  selected  as  look-out  posts 
rather  than  from  any  natural  strength  of  position,  and 
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once  thus  selected  have  been  successively  used  by 
different  bodies  of  hunters  for  that  p«irpose,  continuity 
of  occupation  being,  in  that  particular  staple  of  civilisa- 
tion, somewhat  problematical.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  prehistoric  earthworks  which 
exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  the  selection  of  their  sites. 
They  do  not  occupy  a  naturally  strong  defensive  position, 
but  are  so  situated  that  they  command  a  wide  range  of 
country,  and  for  this  reason  have  been  selected  in  pre- 
ference to  many  stronger  situations. 

The  transition  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  stage 
of  existence  is  easy  and  natural.  Gradually,  as  the 
original  unit  increased  in  numbers  and  became  a  tribe,  its 
mobility  would  be  lost,  and  the  time  would  arrive  when 
it  would  become  imperative  to  select  some  camping  site 
from  which  hunting  parties  could  operate.  While  admit- 
ting that  the  change  must  have  been  gradual,  it  seems 
impossible  to  argue  that  in  respect  to  a  particular  unit  a 
fairly  sharp  division  may  not  have  been  drawn.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  periods  of  occupation  of  camping: 
sites  gkdually  leDgthened,  until  during  a  given  epobh  I 
particular  body  or  tribe  definitely  selected  a  spot  which 
ultimately  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  more  extensive  set- 
tlement. The  earliest  attempts  at  a  fortified  enclosure 
in  all  probability  preceded  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
camping  site,  and  brushwood  or  boughs  interlaced  would 
form  a  sufficient,  though  perishable,  barrier. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  conclusion  that  the 
summits  of  hills  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  camping 
sites  by  primitive  man ;  their  preference  was  for  the  sloping 
sides  of  valleys,  though  it  will  practically  always  be 
found  that  any  camping  site  showing  eviaence  of  pro- 
longed occupation  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  oi  an 
eminence  dominating  the  surrounding  country.  The  other 
requirements  would  be  a  natural  supply  of  game  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  possibly  some  river  whence  a  sup- 
plementary supply  of  food  could  be  obtained.  It  was 
not  necessary  tnat  a  strong  defensible  position  should 
form  any  part  of  the  site,  and  any  such  consideration 
displayed  in  the  selection  would  argue  a  higher  state  of 
civilisation  than  the  selection  of  a  camping  site  and  a 
look-out  post. 
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To   the   transition   period  between  the   hunting  and 

Sastoral  states  the  original  occupation  of  the  site  of 
faiden  Castle,  together  with  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  must  in  all  probability  be  attributed  ;  and  as  it 
conforms  to  every  requirement  of  the  particular  evolu- 
tionary stage  arrived  at,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss 
other  sets  of  conditions,  in  any  of  which  there  would 
have  been  but  few  factors  common  to  this  special  develop- 
mental era. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  inner  line  of  earthwork  defences  at  Maiden  Castle 
there  is  preserved  the  primitive  refuge  camp  of  a  band  ot 
hunters,  who  had  reached  the  stage  of  culture  necessi- 
tating a  more  or  less  fixed  base,  whence  expeditions 
could  be  sent  out.  In  its  original  form  Maiden  Castle 
belongs  to  the  simplest  .type  of  refuge  camp,  known  as  a 
promontor}'^  fort ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
typical  example,  yet  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
class  of  earthwork  are  well  marked,  and  (if  we  ignore  the 
later  extensions)  there  is  no  other  recognised  type  to 
which  it  conforms. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  camp,  then,  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  existing  earthwork,  and  it  originally 
consisted  of  a  space  within  a  single  rampart  and  fosse. 
The  theory  that  more  than  one  line  of  rampart  and  fosse 
ever  encircled  the  first  camp  is  untenable,  as  a  trench 
cut  outside  the  cross  rampart  failed  to  show  more  thaii 
the  single  rampart  and  fosse  on  the  western  side,  and  it 
would  be  on  this  side  that  the  strongest  defensive  works 
would  have  been  required.  If,  therefore,  no  more  than  a 
single  rampart  and  fosse  was  ever  constructed  on  the 
western  and  weakest  side,  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  remaining  sides,  all  naturally  stronger,  should 
have  been  defended  by  three  or  more  lines  of  earth- 
works. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  after  a  careful  examination, 
that  the  western  rampart  enclosing  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  original  camp  was  constructed  for  defensive  pur- 
poses^ and  not  as  a  mere  division  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  camp.  It  is  thus  practically  certain  that  the 
original  enclosure  was  as  shown  by  Fig.  I  on  the  Plate. 
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Having  reached  the  stage  when  a  fixed  position  liad 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  headquarters  of  a  tribe,  it  is 
6f  course  easily  comprehensible  in  what  manner  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  life  gradually  altered.  It  does 
not  matter  how  long  the  transition  period  lasted,  nor 
does  the  survival  of  hunting  aflfect  the  question,  even 
continuity  of  occupation,  although  a  desirable  condition, 
is  not  a  vital  necessity.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  fixed 
habitat,  the  domestication  of  animals  and  the  progress  o( 
agriculture  are  both  assured^  and  as  greater  reliance  came 
to  be  placed  upon  these  industries,  the  produce  of  the 
chase  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  supplementary  source  of 
supply. 

As  the  conditions  of  existence  altered,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  art  of  warfare  must  of  necessity  have  shown 
signs  of  progression.  In  addition  to  the  protection  of 
their  own  lives,  the  efforts  of  men  would  now  be  directed 
to  the  preservfttion  of  the  domestic  animals  which  formed 
their  chief  source  of  food  supply ;  and  whether  the  herds 
were  held  in  common,  or  whether  they  werp  the  property 
of  individual  owners,  the  disastrous  results  attendant  on 
a  successful  raid  would  be  the  same.  It  is,  then,  not 
unreasonable  to  presume  that  early  fortified  enclosures 
should  provide  some  evidence  of  the  change  in  the  broad 
principle  of  the  method  of  obtaining  the  means  of  sup- 
porting existence. 

Takmg  the  promontory  fort  as  the  basis  of  the  elemen- 
tary idea  of  a  defensible  position,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  type  of  camp  in  its  simplest  form  there  is  no  special 
provision  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  flocks  and 
herds.  Obviously  the  change  in  conditions  of  life  would 
be  extremely  slow  and  gradual,  but  any  camp  presenting 
clear  evidence  of  having  been  constructed  to  meet  the 
changed  requirements  must  presumably  be  of  a  later 
date  than  one  which  does  not  by  its  plan  bear  this 
evidence.  It  is  of  course  only  natural  that,  where  pos- 
sible, a  pre-existing  camp  should  be  altered  in  fiuch  a 
fashion  as  to  provide  for  the  shelter  and  safety  of  the 
domestic  animals  during  the  progress  of  a  raid.  To  this 
altered  condition  of  things  the  extension  westward  of  the 
original  promontory  camp  at  Maiden  Castle  by  a  single 
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rampart  and  fosse  may,  not  without  reason,  be  attributed; 
On  a  careful  examination  of  thi^  inner  line  of  rampart 
round  the  western  extension,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged,  it  represents  a  finished  endeavour, 
and  while  somewhat  denuded  in  places,  may  generally 
be  said  to  show  remarkably  clearly  the  original  contour. 
It  forms  in  itself,  together  with  the  lines  of  the  eastern 
camp,  a  complete  specimen  of  the  single-ramparted  en- 
closure usually  associated  with  an  early  period  in  the 
development  of  defensive  earth  works,  yet  of  a  later  type 
than  the  elementary  promontory  fort. 

Few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  entrances  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  camp  are,  from  their  similarity 
of  design  and  construction,  of  approximately  the  same 
period,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  con- 
structed about  the  same  time.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
all  the  lines  of  rampart  and  fosse,  other  than  the 
internal  line  of  ramparting,  were  constructed  at  the  time 
during  -which  the  east  and  west  entrances  were  built. 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  outer  lines,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sections  of  the  ramparts  at  various 
spots  exhibit  marked  peculiarities,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  are,  to  all  appearance,  in  an  unfinished 
state.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  this  lack  of  finish  and 
appearance  of  arrested  work,  indicated  by  the  ledges,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  construction  of  the  external  lines 
enclosing  the  original  earthwork,  as  well  as  in  those 
enclosing  the  extension.  The  point  of  difference  in  the 
sections  of  the  rampart  will  be  readily  noticed,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  its  cause  and  reason  should  be  carefully 
examined. 

Opinion  generally  agrees  that  the  earthen  ramparts 
surrounding  fortified  enclosures  do  not,  as  they  now 
stand,  represent  the  condition  of  the  fortress,  as  it 
would  have  appeared  when  originally  completed.  Some 
further  defence  was  necessary  ;  the  earthen  rampart  and 
fosse  were  constructed  solely  with  the  object  of  delaying 
and  exposing  an  attacking  force  to  the  missiles  of  the 
defenders.  It  would,  however,  be  of  no  use  to  expose 
the  attacking  force,  if  at  the  same  time  the  defenders 
were  equally  exposed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that 
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some  form  of  breast- work  must  have  crowned  the  outer 
edge  of  the  earthen  ramparts.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  or  simple  than  a  palisading  of 
saplings,  with  branches  and  wattles  interlaced  between 
them.  This  breast-work  or  palisade,  then,  must  have 
l)een  the  crowning  point  in  the  construction  of  the 
ramparting,  and  it  must  have  been  fixed  practically  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  earthen  rampart  in  order  to  leave 
no  ledge  upon  which  the  attacking  forces  could  take 
cover.  Bearing  this  palisade  in  mind,  it  will  be  as  weU 
to  examine  the  sections  of  the  ramparting  which  present 
the  peculiar  features  before  mentioned.  These  ledges  or 
platforms — what  are  they?  They  are  not  fighting 
platforms ;  for,  if  so,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
kill  or  disable  any  of  the  att^acking  force  until  their 
heads  appeared  above  the  outer  crest  of  the  rampart. 
Any  party  of  raiders  could  have  reached  the  very  crest 
of  the  rampart  without  exposing  themselves,  unless  the 
defenders  quitted  the  cover  afforded  by  the  so-called 
fighting  platform  and  exposed  themselves  in  their  turn 
to  the  weapons  of  the  attackers.  As  fighting  platforms, 
therefore,  these  ledges  are  rather  worse  than  useless, 
and  the  theory  appears  untenable.  That  they  are  ledges 
worn  by  animals  a  brief  examination  negatives.  Attempts 
at  destruction  of  the  rampart,  or  soil  slips,  they  cannot  be, 
and  other  conjectures  stray  still  further  from  the  point  at 
issue.  There  is  but  one  theory  left,  and  that  is,  that  the 
work  on  these  ramparts  was  never  finished ;  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  the  actual  work  of  construction  was 
never  entirely  completed,  and  as  a  result  we  have  left  a 
series  of  platforms  affording  valuable  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  outer  ramparts  and  fosscB  were 
constructed. 

It  may,  therefore,  not  without  reason  be  generally 
concluded  that  this  outer  series  of  ramparts  and  ybsso^ 
represent  the  strengthening  of  the  enlarged  camp,  which 
would  follow  naturally  in  the  course  of  events,  if  the  fact 
be  remembered  that  the  position  is  not  naturally  a 
strong  one.  While,  however,  from  their  unfinished  state 
there  is  a  temptation  to  attribute  their  construction  to  a 
time  of  sudden  peril,  this  assumption  is  by  no  ncieans 
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warranted,  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  wealth  of  a 
tribe  affords  ample  reason  for  extra  precautions  being 
taken  to  render  its  enjoyment  more  secure.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  other  possible  explanations  of  the  pro- 
gressive construction  of  the  camp,  but  none  of  them  fit  so 
well  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  simplest  of  them 
requires  that  there  should  have  been  an  abnormal 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  which  would  have  been  extremely  improbable.  A 
continuous  occupation  of  the  site  may  be  inferred,  as,  if 
the  original  camp  had  been  abandoned  from  any  cause, 
any  body  of  new  arrivals  would  not,  if  the  conditions  of 
existence  had  changed,  have  selected  such  a  weak  position 
in  preference  to  many  a  stronger  one  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In  advancing  Maiden  Castle  as  an  example  of  the 
evolution  of  camp  building,  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  to 
examine  the  question  from  a  diametrically  opposite  point 
of  view,  viz.,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  camp  was 
planned  and  built  by  one  people  at  the  same  date.  This 
theory  has '  many  upholders,  but  it  will  not  stand  any 
very  close  examination.  In  the  first  place,  the  sur- 
rounding country  bears  upon  its  surface  traces  of  a 
Neolithic  population  of  considerable  density,  and  within 
the  camp  itself  many  evidences  of  their  occupation  have 
been  found.  If  no  part  of  Maiden  Castle  represents  the 
Neolithic  earthwork,  where  else  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
can  it  have  been  situated  ?  There  is,  as  far  as  can  be 
traced,  no  ascertained  Neolithic  camp  in  England  which 
has  more  than  a  single  rampart  and  fosse  undoubtedly 
constructed  during  that  period.  Is  Maiden  Castle  to  be 
accepted  as  a  singularly  abnormal  example,  showing  as  it 
does  a  high  and  advanced  degree  of  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  ramparts  and  entrances,  and  presenting  now 
in  its  completed  condition  no  traces  of  the  principles 
which  actuated  primitive  mankind  in  the  selection  and 
castrametation  of  refuge  camps  ?  It  is  far  more  reason- 
able to  admit  the  simple  and  natural  explanation,  and  to 
accept  .the  camp  as  an  example  of  the  evolution  of  de- 
fensive works :  this  is  the  simplest  theory,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  prehistoric  period  of  archaeology,  the  simplest 
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explanation  of  any  problem   is   undoubtedly   the   most 
likely  to  be  correct.  | 

It  has  also  been  urged  that,  although  many  traces  of 
Neolithic  man  abound  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  no  proof 
that  be  ever  constructed  an  earthwork  here.  That  is 
true  enough ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
remains  of  a  primitive  camp  undoubtedly  exist,  bearing 
an  unmistakable  affinity  to  other  camps  of  proved 
Neolithic  origin,  and  exhibiting  very  characteristic  princi- 
ples of  the  earliest  type  of  defensive  work.  In  the  face 
of  these  two  salient  facts,  it  would  be  straining  and 
distorting  the  simplicity  of  their  bearing  upon  the  case 
to  assume  the  correctness  of  any  explanation  of  the 
construction  of  the  camp  which  involves  the  ignoring 
of  one  or  both  of  them. 

Allowing  for  the  lack  of  combination  and  the  tribal 
jealousies  of  primitive  man,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the 
theory  of  a  sudden  tactical  combination  and  the  simul- 
taneous enlargement  and  strengthening  of  the  camp. 
Had  the  original  camp  been  surrounded  by  a  triple  line 
on  all  sides,  and  had  it  been  proved  that  the  curiously 
complicated  eastern  entraince  way  belonged  to  the  original 
promontory  fort,  there  might  have  been  an  argument  in 
favour  of  two  dates  of  construction ;  but  as  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  first  camp  had  but  one  line  of 
ramparting,  the  theory  of  a  combined  extension  and 
strengthening  presents  more  difficulties  than  does  the 
theory  that  the  extension  took  place  first,  and  that  the 
whole  camp  was  subsequently  strengthened. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  any  hard  and 
fast  line  should  be  drawn,  nor  would  such  a  proceeding 
be  at  all  satisfactory,  as  the  question  would  then  arise 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  temporary  cattle  enclosure 
within  the  ramparts  of  a  camp.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  balance  of  probability  points  to  a  temporary 
enclosure  having  preceded  the  permanent  one ;  and  could 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  temporary  enclosures  be 
proved,  it  would  supply  another  link  to  the  chain  of 
evolution,  which  iq  at  present  missing.  The.  whole 
question  of  combined  cattle  enclosures  and  refuge  camps 
is  w^ell  worthy  of  close  study,  and  in  this  direction  much 
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work  remains  to  be  done.  With  regard  to  Maiden 
Castle^  the  specific  purpose,  of  the  extension  has  hitherto 
presented  difficulties,  but  if  the  suggestion  be  accepted 
that  the  extension  westward  was  originally  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  a  cattle-fold,  it  explains  many  points 
hitherto  somewhat  obscure.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  site  was  occupied  by  the 
Komans,  but  of  this  occupation  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
construction  of  any  of  the  ramparts,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  suppose  that  the  Bomans  here,  and  here  only,  indulged 
in  any  such  radical  departure  from  their  normal  system 
of  castrametation. 

In  dealing  with  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
western  portion  of  the  inner  enclosure  of  Maiden  Castle 
is  of  a  later  date  than  the  eastern,  I  am,  in  the  absence 
of  any  definitely-recorded  excavations,  obliged  to  treat 
the  whole  of  this  point  by  comparative  methods ;  and 
although  it  is  not  as  certain  as  the  facts  obtained  by 
actual  excavation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  comparative 
method  is  vastly  superior  to  a  mere  guess.  I  have  there- 
fore  selected  for  comparison,  after  considering  numerous 
other  camps,  that  known  as  Winkelbury  Camp,  which  is 
situated  thirteen  miles  west-south-west  of  Salisbury  and 
five  miles  south  of  Sisbury  Station.  This  camp^  exhibits 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  step  in  evolution  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made.  The  outer  enclosure  was  provided 
for  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  inner,  as  a  separate 
enclosure,  adapted  for  human  habitation,  and  effectually 
divided  from  the  outer  enclosure  by  a  rampart  and  fosse. 
Now,  there  are  two  facts  that  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  first  is  that  Winkelbury  Camp  exhibits  evidence  of  a 
change  in  methods  of  supporting  life,  inasmuch  as  it 
provides  a  separate  enclosure  for  the  domesticated 
animals ;  and,  secondly,  both  portions  of  the  camp  were 
undoubtedly  constructed  during  the  same  period.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  outer  line  of  rampart  was  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  defend,  and  the  inner  or  cross 
rampart  was  constructed  merely  as  a  means  of  excluding 

^  For  full  details  of  this  camp  see  Excavntions  at  Cranborne  Chase^ 
bjr  General  Pitt-Rivers,  vol.  ii,  p.  233, 
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the  cattle  from  the  lower  or  inhabited  portion  of  the 
camp.  At  Maiden  Castle  the  cross  rampart  enclosing  the 
eastern  end  of  the  camp  has  obviously  been  constructed 
at  the  best  possible  point  for  purposes  of  defence,  as  a 
natural  fold  in  the  ground  afforded  a  partial  protection;^ 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  work  was  required  to  render 
this  cross  rampart  and  fosse  a  formidable  barrier.  There 
is  to  my  mind  no  doubt  that  this  cross  rampart  was  a 
defensive  work/  and  limited  the  area  of  the  original  camp 
on  its  western  side. 

It  would  therefore  seem  certain  that  Winkelbury 
Camp  is  of  later  construction  than  the  original  camp  at 
Maiden  Castle,  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  excavations  at 
Winkelbury  Camp  points  to  a  Bronze-Age  origin,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Neolithic  period  the  changed  conditions  necessita- 
ted a  provision  for  the  protection  or  folding  of  animals, 
and  to  this  period  may  be  attributed  the  western  exten- 
sion at  Maiden  Castle.  This,  of  course,  leaves  the  date  of 
the  original  camp  or  settlement  an  open  question ;  but 
until  further  evidence  has  been  obtained,  beyond  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  camp  of  Neolithic  origin,  it  is  not 
intended  to  go. 

^  It  is  of  course  undesirable  to  introduce  too  many  types  into  the 
classification  of  earthworks,  but  some  provision  might  be  made  in  the 
list  for  camps  exhibiting  a  special  provision  for  the  domestic  animals  ; 
and  though  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  classify  a  complex  camp 
such  as  Maiden  Castle,  a  sub-type  might  easily  be  created  in  the  list 
under  the  heading  of  promontory  forts  and  hill-top  forts,  to  include 
any  camps  conforming  generally  to  either  type,  but  showing  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  inclusion  of  the  provision  for  the  folding  of 
animals. 
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NOTES  ON  MAIDEN  CASTLE. 

Bt  R.  B.  FORSTER,  Esq.,  U.A.,   LL.R.,  Hon.  Treasuber. 

I. — Thb  Name. 

is  usual  to  regard  the  name  "  Maiden  "  as 

a   corruption    of   some    Celtic    word  or 

words,    but    none    of    such     suggested 

derivations   is  satisfactory.      There   are 

in  England  and  Scotland  a  considerable 

number    of   places    bearing    the    name 

Maiden  Castle,  Maiden  Bower,  or  some 

very  similar  title,  and  we  also  find  the  term  Maiden  Gate 

or  Maiden  Way  applied  to  the  Roman  road  leading  from 

Kirby  There  in  Westmorland,  over  the  Cross  Fell  range 

and  down  the  South  Tyne  valley  to  Carvoran  (Magna) 

on  the  Roman  Wall.     Though  nearly  all  Maiden  Castles 

are  prehistoric  camps,  they  differ  so  widely  in  position  and 

character  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  smgle  descriptive 

title  (and  all  the  suggested  Celtic  derivations  are  of  that 

nature)  which  will  apply  equally  well  to  all,  and  also 

form  an  appropriate  name  for  a  Roman  road. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  is  in  Domesday ; 
and  as  Maiden  Castles  are,  broadly  speaking,  confined  to 
distinctively  English  districts  which  suffered  from  the 
Danish  invasions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Goddard  has  suggested  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  having  served  as  places  of  concealment  for 
women  and  children  on  such  occasions  ;  speaking  gener- 
ally, they  are  fit  places  for  such  a  purpose,  and  lie  out  of 
the  line  which  would  naturally  oe  followed  by  parties 
in  quest  of  plunder.  Mr.  Goddard's  theory  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  exactly  suiting  the  Maiden  Way. 
That  road  passes  through  the  remoter  part  of  the  South 
Tyne  valley,  which  must  have  been  practically  secure 
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from  such  invasions  ;  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  it  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  refuge  to  which  the 
women  and  children  of  the  sea-board  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham  were  to  have  been  transported  in  the  event 
of  a  French  invasion. 

IL — Was  it  the  Dunium  op  Ptolemy? 

Dunium  is  the  one  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  being 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Durotriges,  and  many  have 
sought  to  identify  it  with  Maiden  Castle.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  town  in  question  was  on  the 
site  of  the  Koman  Durnovaria  and  the  modem  Dorchester. 
The  spelling  of  Ptolemy,  or  his  copyists,  is  not  always 
very  trustworthy,  especially  where  the  Latin  consonantal 
u  is  transliterated  by  the  Greek  ov,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Durnium,  or 
some  similar  form.  But  apart  from  this,  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  suggestion.  The  Durotriges, 
like  their  neigfhbours  the  Belgae  and  the  Atrebates,  were 
I>robabl7  immigrants  from  (^1,  and  the  degree  of  civi- 
lisation  prevalent  among  such  tribes  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  does  not  accord  with  the  permanent 
occupation  of  such  a  site  as  Maiden  Castle.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Dunium  as  a  irokt^:,  and  everything  points  to 
the  fact  that  Maiden  Castle  was  never  anything  but  a 
refuge  camp ;  for  a  city,  Dorchester  itself  is  a  much  more 
probable  site. 

III. — Was  it  Strengthened  to  Resist  the  Romans  ? 

This  is  a  suggestion  frequently  put  forward,  but 
without  any  solid  foundation.  We  know  practically 
nothing  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  England. 
Suetonius^  tells  us  that,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,yespasian 
was  sent  into  Britain,  where  he  fought  thirty  battles, 
subdued  two  powerful  tribes,  captured  more  than  twenty 
omyida,  and  brought  the  Isle  of  Wight  under  Roman 
rule  ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  tnat  the  two  tribes 
in  question  were  the  Belgae  and  the  Damnonii,  between 
whom  the  Durotriges  were  enclosed.  If  so,  the  record 
indicates   not   a   confederation   of  tribes   staking  their 

^  Lib.  X,  c.  It. 
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independence  on  one  great  siege — such  a  proceeding 
would  have  given  Vespasian  much  less  trouble — but  a 
long  and  obstinate  conflict  with  an  enemy  who  fought  in 
the  open  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  succession  of 
sieges  or  assaults  upon  strongholds.  No  doubt  Maiden 
Castle  may  have  been  one  of  the  oppida  so  taken ;  but 
the  Durotriges  seem  to  have  been  a  comparatively  small 
tribe,  and  itis  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  smdl  tribe 
could  have  added  materially  to  the  defences  of  the  place, 
while  the  Belgae  and  Damnonii  would  have  their  own 
strongholds  to  defend. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Gallic  tribes  of  Southern  Britain » 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  were  not  makers  of 
great  earthworks,  and  the  oppida  in  which  they  took 
refuge  when  beaten  in  the  field  seem  to  have  been 
designed  rather  for  concealment  than  for  defensive 
strength.  Csesar  describes  the  oppidum  of  Csa&ivellBMnuB 
as  being  silvis  pcUvdihusque  munitum,  and  adds  a  general 
description  of  the  typical  British  oppidtim  of  the  time  '} 
they  were  tracts  of  forest,  difficult  of  access,  and  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  a  palisade.  A  striking  parallel  may  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Warden  of 
the  English  Marches  under  Elizabeth,  who,  in  1598^ 
conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Armstrongs  of 
Liddesdale,  and  found  them  ensconced  in  the  Tarras,  a 
large  and  almost  impenetrable  forest,  surrounded  by  bogs 
and  marshy  ground. 

Field  fortifications,  no  doubt,  the  Britons  used  occa- 
sionally. We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Caractacus,  ia 
attempting  to  hold  a  line  of  hills  against  Aulus  Plautius, 
strengthened  his  position,  particularly  where  the  slope 
was  comparatively  gentle,  by  a  rampart  of  piled  stones 
{in  modum  valli  saxa  praestruit);  but  of  extensive 
earthwork  fortresses,  such  as  Maiden  Castle,  we  find  no 
mention,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  in  Britain 
of  walls  of  timber,  earth,  and  stone  combined,  wbich, 
according  to  Caesar,  were  built  by  the  Gauls.* 

^  Caes.  B.G.,  Y,  xxL  Oppidum  autem  Britanni  vocant,  quum  silvas 
impeditas  vallo  atque  fossa  munierimt^  quo,  incursionis  hostium 
ritandsB  causa,  convenire  consuerunt. 

»  Caes.  B.G.,  VII,  xxiii. 
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Bt  J.  □.  N.  CLIPT,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

LTHOUGH   but  few   opportunities  oc- 
curred during  the  Weymouth  Congress 
to  pursue  any  very  careful  investigations 
as  to  the  Neolithic  sites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  various  routes  chosen,  yet 
during  that  week  it  was  my  fortune  to 
find  upwards  of  ninety  specimens  attri- 
butable to  that  period.     The  distribution  of  these  was  a 
very    wide    one,    and    it    may    be    said    that   had    time 
permitted  a  much  more  careful  examination  could  have 
been   made.     Generally  speaking,    the    districts    In   the 
neighbourhood  of  Maiden  Castle,  Chalbury  Camp,  and 
MiltOQ  Abbey  were  those  to  which  attention  was  limited. 
The  exact  number  of  specimens  found,  and  their  distri- 
bution, was  as  follows  : — 


— 

Maiden 

Cutle. 

Chalbury 

Camp. 

Maton 
Abbey. 

Totala. 

Scrapera             

15 

3 

* 

22 

Trimmed  flakes... 

10 

2 

- 

12 

Enira                

3 

- 

- 

3 

Flakes 

20 

- 

5 

26 

SpeUs  

25 

- 

8 

33 

Totala 

73 

.1 

17 

,., 

In  the  vicinity  of  Maiden  Castle  it  will  be  seen  that 
specimens  were  more  plentiful  than  on  the  other  sites. 
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In  general  terms,  the  implements  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
a  boldness  of  manipulation  in  their  manufacture,  and  they 
are  in  general  character  similar  to  those  usually  found  at 
or  near  Cissbury  in  Sussex,  a  similarity  further  main- 
tained in  their  patination,  which  is  usually  of  a  dull 
white,  and  in  a  few  cases  exhibits  a  porcelain-like  surface, 
due  to  the  natural  attrition  of  the  soil.  The  Chalbury 
district  was  disappointing,  as  but  one  specimen  of  any 
real  note  was  found  there,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
spalls,  cdres,  and  other  refuse  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Neolithic  man  had  only  a  very  temporary  camping  site 
there.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  I  was  unlucky  not  to. 
hit  upon  any  spot  where  implements  were  abundant, 
but  in  the  likely  places,  at  any  rate,  the  indications  were 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  the  Maiden  Castle  district 
implements  were  frequent,  and  the  refuse  of  their  manu- 
facture was  so  abundant  that  hardly  a  step  could  be 
taken  without  noting  a  flake  or  spall.  At  Milton  Abbey 
the  case  was  somewhat  different,  as  only  a  very  short 
time  could  be  devoted  to  any  examination  ;  but  J  should 
say  that  specimens  may  be  expected  to  turn  up  in 
great  numbers,  if  a  careful  search  were  instituted,  and 
though  the  site  may  have  been  noted  before,  it  is  not 
within  my  recollection  that  any  "  finds"  have  been  re- 
corded from  here. 

Drawings  of  typical  implements  have  been  prepared, 
and  the  following  notes  give  a  description  of  the  speci- 
mens delineated : — 

A.  A  triple-ridged  flake,  with  a  very  well-marked  bulb  of 
percussion,  showing  evidence  of  secondary  chipping  at 
the  lower  left-hand  corner.  It  is  patinated  a  dead  yel- 
lowish white.  It  measures  93  mm.  by  45  mm.,  and  was 
found  on  the  cultivated  ground  to  the  south-east  of 
Maiden  Castle. 

B.  A  large  flake,  exhibiting  a  well-marked  bulb  on  the. 
reverse  side.  The  left-hand  side  has  been  worked  down 
to  a  fairly  sharp  edge,  while  the  right  is  untouched,  and 
it  was  possibly  mounted  in  some  sort  of  a  grip  and  used 
as  a  chopping  implement.  Its  dimensions  are.  109  mm. 
by  48  mm.,  and  it  is  about  10  mm.  thick.    Its  .patination. 
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is  a  dead  white,  with  no  sign  of  polishing.    Locality, 
nopth-east  of  Maiden  Castle. 

G.    The  foregoing  remarks   apply   to   this    specimen, 
except  that  the  secondary  working  is  of  a  finer  character 
Dimensions,  103  mm.  by  45   mm.      Locality,  north  of 
Maiden  Castle. 

D.  A  small  double-ridged,  square-ended  flake,  with  a 
well-marked  bulb,  showing  signs  of  no  less  than  five 
separate  attempts  to  dislodge  it  from  the  core.  There 
are  no  signs  of  secondary  working  at  the  point,  and  the 
patination  is  a  milky  blue,  shading  off  to  white.  Locality, 
near  Chalbury  Camp.     Dimensions,  39  mm.  by  20  mm. 

E.  Remarks  as  on  B  and  c,  except  that  this  implement 
is  made  from  a  split  pebble,  and  shows  the  natural  skin 
on  the  right-hand  side.  Patination,  dead  white.  Locality, 
north-east  of  Maiden  Castle.  Dimensions,  80  mm.  by 
43  mm. 

F.  A  medium-sized  scraper,  50  mm.  by  40  mm.  Dead 
white  patination,  the  upper  surface  showing  the  outer 
skin  of  the  flint  nodule.     Locality,  Milton  Abbey. 

G.  A  rather  smaller  specimen  than  F,  40  mm.  by  33  mm., 
with  a  patch  of  the  crust  of  the  flint  nodule  on  the  upper 
side.     Patination,  milky  blue.     It  shows  signs  of  use. 

H.  A  large,  thick  implement,  formed  of  an  outside 
spalls  showing  a  large  patch  of  the  original  crust  of  the 
nodule  from  which  it  was  fabricated.  It  measures  70  mm. 
by  69  mm.  The  patination  of  the  under  side  a  milky 
white,  and  the  upper  portion  shading  from  pale  brown  to 
a  milky  blue.  The  implement  shows  signs  of  much  wear, 
and  is  an  interesting  specimen,  and  it  has  evidently  been 
abandoned,  and  found  at  some  subsequent  period  and 
re-sharpened,  the  secondary  chipping  to  which  it  was 
last  subjected  being  more  lightly  patinated  than  the 
earlier  and  bolder  working.  The  upper  part  of  the  edge 
forms  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  under  surface,  and 
from  the  fractures  of  the  cutting  edge  I  am  inclined  to 
deduce  that  it  has  been  hafted  and  used  with  a  pushing 
motion,  the  edge  being  rather  too  delicate  for  its  use  in 
any  other  fashion.     Locality,  Chalbury  Camp. 
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I.  The  last  of  the  series  is  a  large,  neatly- worked  scraper, 
with  an  approximately  semicircular  edge,  formed  from  a 
spall  showing  patches  of  the  crust  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Its  dimensions  are  60  mm.  by  65  mm.  by  20  mm.  thick,  and 
its  patination  is  white,  showing  signs  of  polish  more  or  less 
aU  over  the  implement.  It  is  a  very  typical  specimen  of 
its  class,  and  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  bulb  of  per- 
cussion has  been  removed  by  secondary  working.  The 
angle  of  the  edge  is  very  obtuse,  and  the  ogee  curve  is 
well  marked.     locality,  south-east  of  Maiden  Castle. 

In  addition  to  the  implements  described,  two  or  three 
good  hammer-stones  were  also  obtained,  but  although  in 
themselves  interesting  they  are  perhaps  hardly  worth 
special  notice. 


WOLF  ETON  HOUSE. 

Bt  ALBERT  BANKES,  Esq. 
{Jiead  at  the  WeymmUK  Congreit,  1907.) 

.ilHE  name  of  Wolteton  House  is  probably 
'  derived  iiomWulph,  a  Saxon  owner,  and 
tun,  the  Saxon  for  "town,"  i.e.',  house  or 
farm,'  so  that  Wulphtun,  or  VVulpb's 
House,  has  been  modernised  into  Wolfe- 
ton.  Wolfeton  House  lies  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  Charjninster,  and 
a  mile  and  a-quarter  from  the  centre  of  Dorchester. 

As  to  the  building  of  Wolfeton  House,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  present  structure  was  erected  (except  for 
some  additions  made  by  Sir  George  Trenchard)  about 
1480  to  1485,  the  latter  being  the  year  when  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Castile  paid  their  visit  to  Wolfeton  House. 
As  it  appears  that  Wolfeton,  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  never  been  bought  or  sold,  but 
had  passed  by  marriage  from  the  family  of  the  Jurdaines 
to  the  Mohuna,  and  again  from  the  Mohuns  to  the 
Trenchards,  it  is  clear  that  a  house  must  have  existed  on 
the  same  site  before ;  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard 
built  the  present  mansion,  and  the  character  of  the 
architecture  of  the  different  portions  which  remain  fully 
corroborates  this  statement. 

In  rebuilding  this  house  in  1480,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard 
appears  to  have  incorporated  some  portions  of  an  older 
edifice.  The  elevation  of  the  south  front  remains  nearly 
entire.  Itsarchirecture  is  oftwo  distinct  dates,  the  eastern 
end   being  the  rich  Tudor  Gothic  of  the  time  of  King 

'  The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland  in  this  sense.     See  Jamieson's 

HcoUts/i  Dictionary,  b.v.  Toun. 
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Henry  YII,  and  the  westero  portion  the  Semi^Classtc 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  King  James  I.  The 
contrast  between  the  styles  is  strongly  marked.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  details  of  the  latter 
portion ;  but  amongst  the  ornaments  by  which  the 
older  part  of  the  building  is  distinguished  are  rich  labels 
over  the  windows,  composed  of  hollow  mouldings  filled 
with  rolls  of  sculptured  fruit  and  foliage,  and  terminating 
in  quaint  corbels  carved  with  great  spirit. 

I    would  draw  attention   to    the  ancient  wall,  which 
formerly,    with   two   other   walls,   enclosed    the    ladies* 


WolfetoD  House. 

pleaaance:  traces  have  recently  been  found  of  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
pleasance.  Probably  there  were  four  pleasances,  as  at 
Tonacombe  in  North  Cornwall. 

There  were  some  twelve  or  .  fourteen  doors  to  the 
house,  some  of  them  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  spiral 
staircase  ;  each  room  seems  to  have  had  its  own  entrance 
and  winding  stair,  so  that  people  passing  from  one  room 
to  another  had  to  come  out  into  the  garden.  One  room 
in  the  North  Tower  has  no  window  or  entrance,  and 
some  people  suppose  that  it  is  hannted  by  the  ghost  of 
Lady  Trenchard;  of  whom  we  shall  hettr  later 
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The  Dbawinq-Booms. 

The  ancient  flat  ceilings  are  covered  with  an  arabesque 
of  plaster,  embracing  foliage,  heads,  and  a  variety  of 
devices,  with  large  central  pendants,  from  which  hang 
Dutch  brass  candelabra. 

The  first  chimney-piece  is  of  the  height  of  the  room, 
and  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  entablatures,  one 
within  the  other,  the  upper  and  outer  cornice  being 
supported  by  lofty  Corinthian  pillars  with  rich  capitals. 
Immediately  beneath  this  are  two  large  sunken  panels, 
respectively  containing  figures  of  Hope  and  Justice,  and 
separated  by  three  male  Caryatides,  which,  by  their 
different  costumes,  are  perhaps  intended  to  represent  a 
citizen,  knight,  and  squire.  Within  the  innermost 
cornice,  and  immediately  surrounding  the  fireplace,  is  a 
series  of  panels  of  great  interest,  displaying  rural  and 
hunting  scenes,  trades,  satyrs,  heads,  etc.,  quaintly  but 
faithfully  carved. 

The  second  chimney-piece  is  similar  in  its  general 
character  ;  the  principal  subject  amongst  its  decorations 
represents  the  Contest  of  the  Goddesses. 

The  oak  doorway,  probably  one  of  the  finest  in 
existence,  is  a  splendid  example  of  carving.  A  large 
snnk  panel  over  the  door  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice 
supported  by  rich  Corinthian  pillars,  and  flanked  by  a 
king  in  armour  and  his  queen.  In  front  of  the  cornice  is 
a  shield  of  arms,  bearing  quarterly,  one  and  four, 
Trenchard ;  two,  Mohun ;  three,  Az.^  semy  of  crosses, 
crosslet,  a  lion  rampant  or,  Jurdain.  The  arch  of  the 
doorway  has  the  soffit  richly  carved,  and  there  are 
carved  heads  in  the  spandrels.  The  door-case  in  the 
inner  drawing-room  has  the  entablature  supported  by 
twisted  columna 

Of  the  pictures  in  the  drawing-room  there  is  a  very 
good  view  of  Amsterdam  by  Storck,  a  picture  of  the 
Koman  Forum  by  Panini,  and  portraits  of  Mrs.  Digby 
by  Weigall,  of  Mrs.  Johnston  by  Opie,  of  Mrs.  Johnston 
when  younger  by  Hickey  (the  pupil  of  Bomney),  and  of 
Mrs.  Albert  Bankes  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Graves. 
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Two  historical  anecdotes  re^rding  these  drawing- 
rooms  are  worthy  of  mention.  jFirst,  the  visit  of  Kin^ 
Philip  of  Castile.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of  Castile, 
set  forth  with  a  great  armada  with  the  intention  of 
surprising  the  King  of  Aragon,  but  he  had  scarcely  left 
the  coast  of  Flanders  when,  encountering  a  violent  storm, 
he  was  compelled  to  put  into  Weymouth  in  distress. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  invited  to  Wolfeton  House 
by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  then  High  SheriflF,  and 
hospitably  entertained.  Secondly,  aa  to  the  origin  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  family.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  their  hoist,  being  unacquainted 
with  Spanish,  found  a  diflBculty  in  conversing  with  his 
guests,  and  in  his  dilemma  had  recourse  to  his  cousin 
and  neighbour,  John  Russell,  of  Kingston  Russell,  some 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  Wolfeton.  John  Russell,  being  a 
good  linguist,  became  a  favourite  with  King  Philip,  and 
was  recommended  by  him  to  Henry  VII,  wno  appointed 
him  to  an  office  in  the  Royal  Household.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  Russell  was  also  popular,  and  the  confiscation 
of  Church  property  during  the  period  rendered  it  possible 
for  Henry  VIII  to  bestow  upon  him  extensive  lands. 
Thus,  by  a  stroke  of  luck,  was  founded  the  present  great 
Bedford  family. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  hospitality.  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard was  presented  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile 
with  some  very  valuable  china  vases  and  their  portraits, 
now  at  Bloxworth  House,  near  Wareham,  together  with 
the  carved  chimney-pieces  and  doorway  still  standing  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Wolfeton  House,  as  above  described. 

Thjb  Dining-Room. 

As  to  this  dining-room  as  it  now  stands,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Wolfeton,  like  many  other  old  houses  of  that 
period,  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  those  who  in  the 
last  century  were  wont  to  pull  down  one  half  of  a  house 
in  order  to  repair  the  other.  From  an  old  sketch  it 
appears  that  the  remainder  of  this  hall  extended  as  far  as 
the  gateway.     In  the  part  still  surviving  probably  stood 
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the  high  table,-  while  those  sitting  below  the  salt  were  in 
that  portion  of  the  hall  which  has  unfortunately  been 
destroyed. 

Two  curious  legends  are  told  in  reference  to  the  dining- 
room.  On  the  wainscot  of  the  old  dining-hall,  on  the 
site  of  part  of  which  now  stands  the  present  dining-room, 
were  carved  figures  of  fourteen  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
the  last  being  that  of  Charles  I.  Aubrey,  in  his  Miscel- 
lanies, states  that  on  November  3rd,  1640,  the  day  on 
which  the  Long  Parliament  began  to  sit,  the  sceptre  fell 
from  the  figure  of  Charles  while  the  family  and  a  large 
company  were  at  dinner — an  ill  omen,  the  full  purport  of 
which  could  not  have  been  realised  at  the  time.  The 
other  curious  legend  in  connection  with  this  room  is  that 
of  the  ghost  of  Lady  Trenchard  having  made  its  appear- 
ance immediately  before  her  death.  During  the  owner- 
ship of  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard.  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize  came  to  Wolfeton  House  to  dine,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  company  sat  down  than  his  lordship,  greatly  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  ordered  his  carriage  and  ab- 
ruptly left  the  house.  He  told  his  marshal,  on  the  way 
back  to  Dorchester,  that  he  had  seen  standing  behind 
Lady  Trenchard  s  chair  a  figure  of  her  ladyship  with  her 
throat  cut  and  her  head  under  her  arm.  Before  the 
carriage  reached  the  town,  a  messenger  overtook  it  on 
horseback,  -with  the  news  that  Lady  Trenchard  had  just 
committed  suicide. 

ft 

The  Windingt  Stairs. 

On  passing  through  a  door  in  the  oak  wainscoting,  we- 
find  ourselves  in  a  modern  conservatory,  some  fifty  years 
old,  connecting  the  gatehouse  with  the  main  building. 
Many  other  old  houses  in  this  neighbourhood,  such  as 
Athelhampton,  Bingham's  Melcombe,  and  Poxwell,-  have, 
OP  have  had,  similar  gatehouses.  >  On  reaching  the  stair- 
case  at  the  other  end  of  the  comservatory,*  nine -stone, 
steps  will  be  noticed  at  the  base,  on  whicn  stand  forty- 
one  steps  in*  oak.  A  winding  stairway  .of  so  many  as 
forty-one  steps  in  oak  appears  to  be  quite  unique.  There 
are   twenty-four   steps-  to  'the  billiard-TOom,,  floorj  .jaad' 
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another  seventeen  leading  to  the  garre.t  above.  For 
years  this  staircase  must  have  been  a  complete  ruin,  as 
is  easily  seen  by  the  state  of  the  steps  immediately 
opposite  the  two  windows.  The  wind  and  rain  have 
beaten  in,  and  probably  weeds  grew  on  them  for  many 
years.  The  steps  stana  simply  one  upon  the  other  ;  and 
opposite  the  top  window,  where  a  step  has  partially 
perish^  from  dry  rot,  one  may  see  how  the  steps  are 
pegged  together  with  an  up  and  dowa  peg.  One  of  the 
doors  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  with  hamjner-headed  nails, 
seems  to  be  quite  of  the  age  of  the  rest  of  the  building^ 

9  • 

.  '  t 

Thb  Grand  Staircase  and  Long  Parlour 

OR  Saloon. 

■ 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  this  staircase  are  engravings 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  one  of  the  King  alone, 
and  a  Spanish  engraving  of  the  poor  Queen  after  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  her  husband  had  sent  her  mad.  Other 
engravings  and  pictures  of  interest  are  those  of  Philip  I 
of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  godfather  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  photographs  of  former  possessors  of  Wolfeton 
House.  Of  the  nine  pieces  of  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  the 
staircase,  four  are  of  Biblical  and  the  remaining  five  of 
various  subjecta 

The  saloon,  or  long  parlour,  was  formerly  nearly  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  had  in  years  gone  by  a  lofty 
coved  or  vaulted  ceiling.  This  has  unfortunately  long 
been  destroyed,  and  the  saloon  divided  into  four  rooms 
of  ordinary  size  ;  but  the  original  sculptured  stone  chim- 
ney-piece is  luckily  preserved.  Under  the  cornice  is  a 
large  panel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  figure  reclining  on 
a  couch  surrounded  by  dancers.  The  stone  is  fine  Port- 
land. 

The  Gateway. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  seen  of  any  interest  is  the 
exterior  of  the  gateway,  which  is  flanked  by  large 
circular  towers  with  conical  stone  roofs,  and  these  seem 
to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building  now  existing. 
The  architect  seems  to  have  purposely  studied  irregu- 
larity, the  south  tower  being  much  larger  than  that  on 
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the  north  side.  The  entrance  is  alt^ether  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  almost  all  the  windows  differ 
in  design.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  symmetry  of  the 
fretwork  in  the  old  stone  chimneys,  so  that  the  beauty  of 
the  structures  in  that  age  did  not,  as  in  the  present, 
consist  in  uniformity  but  in  the  greatest  variety  the 
artist  could  give. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  gateway  was  a  small  cloister, 
leading  to  ^hat  was  the  chapel^  but  alas !  not  a  vestige 
now  remains  above  ground,  though  the  foundations  still 
exist.  On  the  north  side  of  the  north  tower  is  an  in- 
scription cut  into  the  stonework — *'  Hoc  opus  constructum 
fuit  Fifteen  Hundred  and  28."  This  date  must  refer  to 
that  particular  portion  of  the  building  and  not  to  the 
mansion  at  large,  as  it  is  known  that  Wolfeton  House  was 
finished  in  1505-6,  when  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Castile,  arrived.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  Trenchard  coat-of-arms  over  the  entrance,  ana  to  the 
double  T  which  is  met  with  both  at  Wolfeton  House  and 
on  the  church-tower  in  Charminster  village.  The  ancient 
walls  from  the  east  side  of  the  tower  to  the  entrance 
;ate  appear  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  moat,  and  the 
>attlemented  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  was 
probably  one  of  the  four  walls  which  formerly  protected 
the  pleasances  in  which  the  ladies  took  the  air  during 
troublous  times,  when  it  was  unsafe  to  wander  abroad. 
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(proceedin^e  of  ^e  tonc^u^B* 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
President  of  the  Association,  the  Sixty-Fourth  Annual  (Congress 
was  held  at  Weymouth,  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Association  in 
1871.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  pre  nous  visit,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  many  branches  of  archseology 
during  the  intervening  period,  the  Congress  was  not  only  highly 
successful,  but  also  very  valuable  and  interesting  in  its  archaeological 

results. 

MONDAY,  JULY  15th,  1907. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Council  who  were  taking 
part  in  the  Congress  attended  at  the  Town  Hall,  where  they  were 
received  in  the  Mayor's  parlour  by  the  Deputy  Mayor  (in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Mayor)  and  the  Aldermen  and  Councillors  of  the 
Borough  of  Weymouth,  and  presented  with  the  following  address  : — 

To  THE  President  and  Members  of  the  British  Archjsolooicai. 

Association. 

We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
inhabitants,  have  great  pleasuire  in  welcoming  you  to  our  town, 
and  hope  that  the  visit  of  your  Association  may  be  one  of  many 
pleasant  recollections,  as  well  as  full  of  interesting  discoveries. 

Although  parts  of  our  town  are  of  very  ancient  date,  the 
greater  part  is  no  doubt  of  modern  growth,  and  so  there  are  not 
many  spots  of  great  antiquarian  interest  in  the  borough  itself ; 
still  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  so  replete  with  places  of 
great  antiquity  that  we  have  sure  grounds  for  hoping,  when  your 
visit  is  over,  you  will  feel  you  have  been  repaid  for  fixing  on 
Weymouth  for  your  annual  research  into  the  history  of  the  past. 

We  trust  the  weather  will  do  its  part  in  aiding  us  to  give  you 
a  pleasant  visit. 

Given  under  our  Common  Seal  this  fifteenth  tlay  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven. 

Thos.  J.  Templeman,  Mayor. 
H.  A.  Huxtable,  Town  Clerk, 
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In  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  was  unable  to  reach  Weymouth 
that  day,  Mr.  R.  E.  Leader,  Vice-President,  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  Association. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  then  drove  to  Preston  and  inspected 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  villa,  which  was  discovered  there  in  1844 
by  Mr.  Medhurst,  a  gentleman  who  conducted  numerous  excavations 
in  this  district,  particularly  on  Jordan  Hill,  close  to  Preston.  From 
the  size  of  the  cemetery  found  on  Jordan  Hill,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  Roman  population  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. When  the  villa  was  first  exposed,  traces  of  several  chambers 
were  found,  but  all  that  now  remains  visible  is  a  tesselated  pavement, 
about  20  ft.  square.  This  pavement,  which  is  made  up  of  red,  white, 
and  black  tessercBy  has  an  ornamental  border  and  centre-piece,  but  is 
unfortunately  in  very  poor  condition  owing  to  the  disrepair  of  the 
building  which  has  been  erected  over  it. 

Before  the  party  left  Preston  a  small  stone  footbridge  near  the 
entrance  to  the  village  was  carefully  examined.  Various  theories  as 
to  the  age  of  this  structure  have  been  advanced,  and  the  Ordnance 
Survey  goes  so  far  as  to  mark  it  as  Roman ;  but  as  there  is  nothing 
definite  in  its  masonry  by  which  it  can  be  dated,  any  attribution  must 
at  the  best  be  merely  speculative.  The  bridge  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular arch  of  stone,  with  abutments  of  the  same  material,  and  is 
absolu\)ely  without  any  moulding  or  carving  which  might  give  a  clue 
to  its  date.  Its  narrowness  would  seem  to  be  against  the  theory  that 
it  carried  the  road  into  the  village,  and  it  can  never  have  been 
constructed  for  wheeled  traffic,  unless  a  considerable  superstructure  of 
wood  at  one  time  formed  part  of  it.  It  is  far  more  like  a  pack-horse 
bridge,  but  against  this  theory  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  stream  is 
a  very  shallow  one,  and  a  ford  for  wheeled  and  a  bridge  for  horse 
traffic  is  a  somewhat  unlikely  combination.  Had  it  been  of  Roman 
construction,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  keystone  would  have  been 
used.  To  the  Romano-British,  Saxon,  or  Danish  periods  it  cannot  be 
ascribed.  Judging  by  the  masonry  alone,  it  would  seem  very  doubtful 
if  it  can  be  assigned  to  Norman  or  mediaeval  times,  and  a  general 
consideration  of  every  circumstance  makes  it  seem  not  improbable  that 
it  was  constructed  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  early 
in  the  eighteenth.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  soffit  of  the 
bridge  is  extremely  rough,  and  this  fact  would  tend  to  point  to  the 
Norman  period,  as  the  centering  of  that  time  was  generally  of  the 
roughest  description.  This,  however,  is  inconclusive,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  very  little  care  would  at  any  period  be  devoted  to  the  refinements 
of  construction  in  the  case  of  so  unimportant  a  structure.  It  may  be 
1907  18 
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said  that  there  is  no  class  of  object  so  difficult  to  date  as  these  small 
structures  with  no  definite  'characteristics,  and  it  is  possible  that  if 
local  records  and  the  surroundings  were  carefully  examined,  some 
exact  attribution  might  then  be  made. 

From  Preston  the  drive  was  continued  to  Chalburj  Camp,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  hill-top  fort.  It  occupies  an  isolated  height  of 
considerable  altitude,  which  forms  an  outlier  from  the  ridgeway  lying 
to  the  north.  The  highest  part  of  the  hill  is  enclosed  by  earthen 
ramparting,  and  there  are  indications  that  a  good  deal  of  scarping  has 
taken  place  during  the  construction  of  the  works.  It  has  previously 
been  noted  that  indications  of  stone  walling  at  one  time  existed,  and  if 
the  observer  was  not  misled  by  the  presence  of  rough  stones  on  the 
top  of  the  rampart,  this  is  an  interesting  fact.  Whatever  of  this 
nature  may  have  existed  has  by  this  time  been  entirely  obliterated, 
and  while  the  possibility  of  a  rough  stone  breastwork  is  by  no  means 
denied,  the  presence  of  any  such  construction  must  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  abnormal. 

There  are  two  tumuli  within  the  camp,  one  of  which  was  opened, 
and  has  been  described  in  The  Celtic  TumtUi  of  Dorset.  In  the  same 
work  an  account  is  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  "  Necropolis,"  which 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  on  an  inferior  height  known  as 
Rimbury;  but  the  question  as  to  whether  it  can  be  accurately  so 
described  is  too  wide  to  be  discussed  here. 

During  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Wey- 
mouth, T.  J.  Templeman,  Esq.,  and  a  collection  of  municipal  seals, 
Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  implements,  Roman  lamps,  and  other 
antiquities,  arranged  and  classified  by  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  N.  Clift,  Honorary  Secretary,  was  exhibited.  This  proved  an 
exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  similar  exhibition  will  be  organised  on  future  occasions. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  16th,  1907. 

During  this  day  Dorchester  and  its  neighbourhood  were  investi- 
gated, beginning  with  the  Amphitheatre,  which  was  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  Captain  J.  E.  Acland.  Close  to  the  Weymouth  road, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  wall,  is  situated  this 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  now  known  as 
Maumbury  Rings.  It  is  slightly  elliptical  in  shape,  and  its  diameter 
is,  roughly  speaking,  about  345  ft.  The  banks,  which  are  constructed 
of  chalk,  have  a  perpendicular  altitude  of  55  ft  The  place  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  but  there  are  certain  questions  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  which  need  cleariog  up.  Owing  to  the  representations 
of  the  Association,  a  committee  has  been  formed  with  a  Tiew  to 
carrying  out  the  excavations,  which  have  long  been  desired  by  local 
archsBologists,  and  the  work  will  probably  be  undertaken  in  the  early 
part  of  1908.  All  disputed  points  will  then,  it  is  hoped,  be  set  at 
rest,  and  it  is  better  to  reserve  a  detailed  description  of  the  place 
until  such  a  result  is  attained. 

Maiden  Castle  was  next  visited,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Miles  Barnes.  A  description  of  the  earthwork,  illustrated  by  a  plan, 
is  printed  as  a  separate  paper.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  good  deal  of 
time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Maiden  Castle  and  its  surroundings, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  Miles  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  for  their  help  in  elucidating  several  points  of 
importance.  As  some  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  slight  excavations  conducted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Congress,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  definitely  that  their  object  was  not 
to  find  anything  in  the  nature  of  implements,  pottery,  etc.,  but  to 
prove  the  fact  that  the  original  enclosure  had  but  one  line  of 
ramparting.  This  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  time  did  not 
permit  of  any  search  for  relics.  Such  specimens  of  Neolithic  imple- 
ments, pottery,  bones,  etc.,  as  were  incidentally  discovered  have  been 
preserved,  and  will  be  classified  and  described  at  some  future  time. 

The  Dorset  County  Museum  was  next  visited,  and  the  various 
objects  of  interest  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  J.  E. 
Acland.  Several  good  Roman  tesselated  pavements,  found  in  Dor- 
chester, have  been  preserved  here,  and  the  museum  contains  an 
excellent  collection  of  Roman  and  other  antiquities  from  the  County 
of  Dorset. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  visited  Wolfeton  House,  and  were  very 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Albert  Bankes,  whose  description  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  and  its  history  is  printed  in  the  present  number. 

Foundbury  Camp  was  then  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H. 
Pouncy.  It  presents  two  or  three  problems  which  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration,  and  until  their  full  significance  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out,  it  is  not  proposed  to  go  further  than  to  say  that  the 
date  of  this  earthwork  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  It 
is  hoped  that  its  peculiar  features  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future 
number.  The  derivation  of  the  name  from  pomoerium  will  not  bear 
any  close  examination,  and  the  suggestion  probably  has  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  the  old  local  pronunciation  was  Pomery  or  Pummery. 
This  form,  however,  is  the  result  of  a  natural  phonetic  change,  arising 
from  a  tendency  to  ease  the  pronunciation.     The  evolution  of  Pomery 
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from  Poundbury  is  very  similar  to  the  change  from  Grauntbrigge  to 
Oambridge,  and  from  Bebbanburh  through  Banburg  to  Hamburgh. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  St.  George,  Fordington, 
-^hich  was  described  by  the  Rev.  R.  Grosvenor  Bartelot.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  was  the  curious  sculptured  lintel  over  the  south  door, 
supposed  to  represent  the  vision  of  St.  George  before  the  Battle  of 
Antioch.  The  members  of  the  Congress  were  afterwards  entertained 
by  the  Mayor  of  Dorchester,  E.  W.  Young,  Esq.,  and  returned  to  Wey- 
mouth by  train.  At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  W. 
de  0.  Prideaux,  Esq.,  on  **  Dorsetshire  Brasses,"  illustrated  by  a  very 
complete  set  of  rubbings.  A  good  discussion  followed,  for  though 
Dorsetshire  is  not  a  prolific  county,  the  existing  specimens  present  some 
interesting  problems. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17th,  1907. 

After  reaching  Dorchester  by  train,  the  members  drove  to  Milton 
Abbey,  where  they  were  received  by  Everard  Hambro,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Pentin,  F.S.A.,  who  pointed  out  all  the  features  of  interest. 
Milton  Abbey  was  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  place  visited 
during  the  Congress  :  its  splendid  situation,  charming  proportions,  and 
beauty  of  detail  are  all  worthy  of  the  closest  inspection.  Probably  it 
was  originally  founded  by  Athelstan  about  the  year  938,  and  tradition 
makes  it  a  thank-offering  for  the  victory  of  Brunanburh  in  the  previous 
year.  At  first  it  was  a  collegiate  church  for  secular  canons — a  con- 
dition into  which  most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  kingdom  had  lapsed 
during  the  period  of  the  Danish  invasions— but  about  the  year  964 
King  Edgar  and  Archbishop  Dunstan,  as  part  of  a  general  monastic 
reformation,  expelled  the  priests  and  converted  the  place  into  an 
abbey,  Cynewerde,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Wells,  being  installed  as 
Abbot,  with  forty  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order  under  him. 

Whatever  the  original  Saxon  edifice  was  like  there  is  now  no  trace 
of  it  beyond  a  few  fragments,  as  the  Abbey  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
during  the  Norman  period.  It  is  not,  however,  an  unreasonable 
conjecture  that  the  choir  and  presbytery  of  the  now  existing  church 
represent  this  Norman  building,  especially  as  some  of  its  remains  are 
to  be  noted,  encased  within  the  later  work.  After  the  disastrous  fire 
of  1309,  when  the  whole  building  was  practically  demolished,  no 
attempt  to  rebuild  it  seems  to  have  been  made  for  some  years,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1320  that  the  present  Abbey  Church  was  begun. 
Alterations  and  additions  were  made  continually  up  to  within  a  few 
years  of  the  Dissolution,  and  after  that  event  the  estates  were  granted 
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to  Sir  John  Tregonwell,  who  had  been  of  some  assistance  to 
Henry  VIII  in  bringing  about  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
The  Abbey  Church,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
was  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners. 

The  following  periods  are  represented  in  the  existing  building : — 

First  Decorated,  the  choir  and  presbytery  of  seven  bays  with  aisles. 
Second  Decorated,  the  south  transept. 
Third  Decorated,  the  two  western  piers  of  the  crossing. 
Perpendicular,  the  north  transept. 

The  altar  screen  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  but  has  suffered  consider- 
ably, all  the  statues  which  once  adorned  its  many  niches  having  been 
long  ago  removed.  An  inscription  on  the  lower  portion  asks  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  William  Middleton,  Abbot  of  Milton,  and  Thomas 
Wilkin,  Vicar  of  the  parish,  to  both  of  whom  the  screen  owes  some- 
thing of  its  beauty.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  fifteenth-century  oak 
carving  is  to  be  seen  in  the  south  transept.  It  may  be  considered  to 
have  formed  a  tabernacle  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  reserved 
Sucharistic  Elements.  There  are  also  two  curious  fifteenth-century 
paintings  preserved  in  the  Abbey,  presumably  representing  Athelstan 
and  his  mother.  There  is  also  to  be  noted  a  fourteenth-century  coffin, 
with  a  chalice  and  paten,  the  fragments  of  a  wooden  pastoral  staff,  and 
Rome  sandals.    These  objects  were  discovered  in  1865. 

Among  the  grave-slabs  and  brasses  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Walter,  an  Abbot  of  Milton,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  and  of  an 
unknown  Abbot,  with  an  imperfect  marginal  inscription  in  Norman 
French,  recording  the  grant  of  an  indulgence  to  all  who  prayed  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased ;  also  a  small  fifteenth- century  brass  to  John 
Arthur,  and  a  fine  armorial  brass  to  Sir  John  Tregonwell,  dated 
A.D.  1565,  the  latest  example  of  a  tabard  brass  recorded  in  this 
country. 

St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  stands  high  on  the  hillside  above  the 
Abbey,  and  is  approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  grass  steps,  proved  to  be 
a  delightful  little  building  of  about  the  Middle  Norman  period. 
Tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  original  chapel  to  Athelstan, 
who  is  said  to  have  encamped  here  as  he  was  marching  north  before 
the  Battle  of  Brunanburh.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  evidence 
of  such  a  foundation,  and  the  story  may  very  well  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  close  to  the  site  is  a  large  pre-Roman  camp,  which  a  later 
age  would  no  doubt  set  down  as  the  work  of  the  great  Saxon  King. 
Athelstan's  exploits  seem  to  have  given  him  a  peculiar  hold  over  the 
popular   imagination  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  any  tradition 
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respecting  him,  even  though  it  be  traced  back  to  very  early  times, 
ought  to  be  received  with  more  than  ordinary  caution. 

During  the  return  journey  to  Dorchester,  Puddletown  Church  was 
visited,  and  the  members  were  welcomed  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Helps,  M.A,  The  church  seems  to  have  been  largely  rebuilt 
in  A.D.  1505,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  rededicated  :  this  is  a 
somewhat  unusual  proceeding,  and  it  would  be  extremely  interesting 
if  the  reason  could  be  discovered.  There  is  some  Jacobean  woodwork 
well  worth  seeing,  and  one  or  two  brasses  of  exceptional  interest^ 
while  the  tombs  of  the  Martyns  in  the  Athelhampton  chapel  are  good 
examples  of  their  respective  periods.  One  would  like  to  take  up  a  very 
curiously- shaped  brass  in  the  floor  of  the  church,  as  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  palimpsest. 

The  Communion  and  other  plate  was  shown,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing pieces : — 

A  chalice  8^  in.  high,  with  a  plain  bell-shaped  bowl :  the  marks 
are  a  court  hand  a  for  1638,  and  R  B  with  a  mullet  in  base  ; 
inscription  :  "  Deo  sacrum  huic  coetui  legavit  Gulielmus  Bradish 
sacrsB  Theologise  professor  et  Vicarius  per  annos  27  qui  obijt 
11  de  Decembris  Anno  Domini  1638/'  A  coat-of-«rms  is  also 
engraved.  Dr.  Bradish  became  Vicar  in  1611,  and  died  in  1638. 
In  his  will  he  left  the  sum  of  "  xx  nobles  to  be  bestowed  in  a  com- 
munion cup  for  the  use  of  the  parish  church." 

The  paten  is  5|  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  the  same  hall-marks  as 
the  chalice. 

A  flagon  11^  in.  high,  with  the  year  mark  of  1767  and  the 
maker's  mark  E  v. 

An  alms  dish  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  year  mark  for  1763, 
and  the  maker's  mark  t  h  over  r  m,  enclosed  in  a  quatrefoil  :  it 
was,  however,  presented  to  the  church  in  1829,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  inscription. 

Two  fine  pewtef  flagons,  inscribed  :  "  Ex  dono  Henrici  Amoldi 
Ilsingtoniensis,  1641." 

A  pair  of  iron  candlesticks. 

From  Puddletown,  a  short  drive  brought  the  party  to  Athelhampton 
Hall,  and  the  members  were  received  and  conducted  over  this  delight- 
ful house  by  A.  C.  de  Lafontaine,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  present  owner. 
The  De  Loundres  and  the  De  Pydels  are  the  earliest  lords  of  the 
manor  of  whom  any  record  is  in  existence,  and  it  was  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiresses  of  these  families  that  the  estates  passed  to  the  Martyns 
in  the  fourteenth  century.     Until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
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the  Martyns  held  the  property,  which  subsequently  passed  to  Sir 
R.  Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  in  1665  to  Sir  R.  Long,  whose 
descendants  retained  possession  until  1812.  The  earliest  part  of  the 
present  house  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
various  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 
Neglect  and  decay  have  also  done  their  work,  to  say  nothing  of  wanton 
damage ;  but  what  remains  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  work  and 
quite  worthy  of  all  the  care  now  bestowed  upon  it. 

THURSDAY,   JULY   18th,    1907. 

The  town  of  Wareham,  including  the  town  walls  and  the  churches 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary,  was  visited  in  the  morning,  and  Corfe 
Castle  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Selwyn 
Blackett  and  the  Rev.  R.  Grosvenor  Bartelot  respectively.  Both  are 
places  of  the  highest  interest  and  call  for  special  study,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  them  in  special  papers,  to  be  published  at  a  future 
date.  Owing  to  a  misconception  of  the  true  relation  of  several  facts, 
which  has  at  present  been  traced  back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  seems  to  be  no  trustworthy  history  of  Wareham  in 
existence.  Book  after  book  contains  statements  based  on  surmise  and 
copied  without  investigation  by  author  after  author,  and  only  when 
the  original  documents  are  consulted  can  the  error  be  detected.  At 
Wareham,  for  instance,  it  is  usually  stated  that  Aldhelm  built  a  church 
on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's,  but  a  search  through  the  early  Chronicles 
proves  this  to  be  an  impossibility.  With  regard  to  Corfe  Castle, 
the  theory  usually  advanced  involves  the  existence  of  a  mount  and 
court  fort  some  considerable  time  prior  to  the  year  705.  Facts,  how- 
ever, are  being  accumulated  from  such  original  documents  as  have  a 
bearing  on  the  case,  and  the  results  promise  to  be  at  any  rate  directly 
opposed  to  the  generally  accepted  theories. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
by  lantern-slides,  on  the  "  Collection  of  Municipal  Seals  exhibited  at 
the  Congress." 

FRIDAY,  JULY   19th,  1907. 

Ceme  Abbas,  a  perfectly  delightful  old-world  spot,  was  the  first  place 
visited.  The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Gundry,  kindly  guided  the 
members  of  the  Congress  during  their  visit,  but  the  time  allotted 
proved  too  short  for  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  many  items  of 
real  interest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  intended  to 
investigate  several  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  town, 
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particularly  in  relation  to  the  part  it  played  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
should  enough  material  be  gathered,  a  paper  on  the  subject  will  he 
compiled  at  a  future  date. 

The  major  portion  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  is  of  Perpendicular  work, 
a  good  deal  being  of  a  late  period  and  somewhat  debased.  The  tower, 
of  three  stages,  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  period  and  of  pleasing  propor- 
tions. The  chancel  is  older — probably  Early- English  work,  to  judge 
by  the  remains  of  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  east 
window  would  seem  to  be  a  late  insertion ;  possibly  it  was  removed 
from  the  abbey  after  the  Dissolntion,  cut  down,  and  inserted  in  its 
present  position.  There  is  a  richly-carved  Carolean  pulpit,  with  a 
sounding-board,  of  the  date  of  1640,  and  the  screen  of  Ham  hill  stone 
may  be  judged  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  also  a 
very  quaint  old  screen  between  the  nave  and  the  tower,  showing 
decided  Jacobean  feeling  in  the  design. 

The  Abbey  Gateway,  a  good  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  was 
built  by  Abbot  Thomas  in  1509.  The  oriel  window  is  a  graceful  piece 
of  design,  and  some  good  floor  tiles  are  preserved  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms.  There  is  a  delightful  little  oriel  window  in  an  adjacent 
building  which  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  the  Guest  House, 
the  whole  making  a  very  charming  colour  effect.  The  Abbey  Bam 
was  also  visited :  it  probably  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  flint  work,  of  which  it  is  mainly  built,  has  a 
very  happy  effect ;  finer  work  is  seldom  found  even  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  stronghold  of  this  method  of  construction.  With  the 
famous  Giant  and  several  other  remains  it  is  not  proposed  to  deal  at 
present,  as  the  subject  is  too  wide  for  these  notes  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  no  theory  has  yet  been  put  forward  with  regard  to  the  Giant 
which  is  more  than  a  theory  pure  and  simple,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  import  PhcBnician  influence  should  be  received  with  caution,  not  to 
say  scepticism. 

From  Cerne  the  drive  was  continued  to  Sherborne,  where  the  party 
was  conducted  over  the  Abbey  by  W.  B.  Wildman,  Esq.  In  a.d.  705 
Sherborne  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  formed  out  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  and  Aldhelm,  the  first  Bishop, 
held  the  see  from  that  year  until  his  death  in  709.  In  1058  the  See 
of  Ramsbury  was  united  to  it  under  Bishop  Herman,  Sherhome 
becoming  the  cathedral  city  of  the  double  diocese  until  1075,  when 
the  Bishop's  seat  was  moved  to  Old  Sarura.  The  Chapter  of  Sherborne 
was  founded  as  one  of  secular  canons,  but  in  998  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  was  introduced,  and  until  the  year  1122  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  was  also  Abbot  of  Sherborne.     In  that  year,  however, 
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Roger,  Bishop  of  Samm,  separated  the  offices  and  gave  the  monks  of 
Sherborne  an  abbot  of  their  own. 

The  Abbey  Church  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
central  tower,  north  and  south  transepts,  each  with  an  eastern  chapel, 
choir  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  an  ambulatory  behind  the  high 
altar.  The  Lady  Chapel  lias  been  destroyed.  The  Church  may  be 
said  to  be  mainly  of  the  Norman  period,  but  it  has  been  largely  altered 
in  Perpendicular  times  by  changing  the  shape  and  proportions  and 
casing  the  work  in  this  latter  style.  The  tower  and  transepts  still 
retain  their  Norman  features  internally,  and  the  effect  of  the  stilted 
tower  arches  is  very  fine.  The  whole  of  the  Perpendicular  work  is  of  a 
good  type,  and  there  is  a  good  west  window  of  nine  lights.  The  choir 
was  rebuilt  by  Abbots  Brunyng  and  Bradford  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  but  little  of  the  earlier  work  remains.  There  are  some  interesting 
misereres  in  the  choir. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  on  **  Mediaeval  Ships  as  shown  on  the  Municipal 
Seals."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were 
unanimously  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee,  the 
Honorary  Local  Secretary,  and  to  all  who  had  so  ably  assisted  the 
work  of  the  Congress  at  the  various  places  visited.  Mr.  W.  de  C. 
Prideaux,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  Mr.  H.  Pouncy, 
Honorary  Local  Secretary,  responded. 

SATURDAY   JULY  19th,  1907. 

For  this  day's  proceedings  Abbotsbury  had  been  selected.  The  first 
place  visited  was  the  church,  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  which  was 
the  pulpit,  a  really  good  specimen  of  Jacobean  woodwork.  The  ceiling 
of  the  nave  is  flat,  and  that  of  the  chancel  is  ornamented  with  modelled 
plaster- work,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Strangways.  The  bulk  of  the 
church  seems  probably  to  have  been  rebuilt  under  the  last  two  priors, 
John  Portisham,  1505  to  1534,  and  Roger  Roddon,  1534  to  1539.  Their 
initials  are  to  be  seen  on  two  caps  to  the  south  of  the  church.  Com- 
pared with  the  abbey  bam  and  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  the  church  is 
architecturally  but  a  poor  affair,  although  it  possesses  some  points  of 
interest. 

The  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  were  then  inspected,  and  a 
brief  account  of  them  was  given  by  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
monastery  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Ore,  the  steward  of  Canute, 
and  was  originally  a  house  of  secular  canons,  converted  at  a  later 
date  into  a  Benedictine  foundation.      Abbotsbury  is   mentioned   in 
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Domesday,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  its  possessions  comprised  eight 
manors.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was  sold  for  £1096  10«.  to  Sir  G. 
Strang  ways,  whose  descendants  still  own  the  site  and  the  lands 
around. 

The  abbey  bara  is  a  huge  building,  measuring  some  31  ft.  in  width 
within  the  walls, which  are  3  ft.  3  in.  thick,  and  276  ft.  in  length.  It  is 
divided  into  bays  of  about  12  ft.  by  buttresses,  and  only  the  western 
part  is  entire,  the  eastern  half  being  roofless  and  much  decayed.  It  is 
a  very  striking  building,  and  designed  by  the  same  hand  that  built 
St.  Catherine's  Chapel  on  the  bold  eminence  between  the  Abbey  and 
the  sea ;  so,  at  least,  one  would  judge  from  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The 
latter  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  roofed  entirely  with  stone.  The  roof  has  a 
remarkably  high  parapet,  and  the  method  of  running  off  the  rain- 
water is  interesting,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  the 
walls,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  shooting  it  clear  of  them.  The 
stone  roof  is  carried  by  a  pointed  barrel  vault,  richly  panelled  and 
moulded,  but  it  was  observed  with  regret  that  at  one  or  two  spots 
decay  seems  to  have  set  in,  and  if  the  place  is  not  attended  to,  a  few 
years  more  will  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Such  an  event  would 
indeed  be  lamentable,  as  the  building  is  really  a  gem  of  its  kind,  and  a 
few  pounds  spent  on  glazing  the  windows  and  attending  to  the  roof 
would  go  far  to  arrest  its  decay. 

The  visit  to  Abbotsbury  brought  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  to  a  close,  but  many  of  the  members  were,  during  the 
afternoon,  kindly  entertained  by  N.  M.  Richardson,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Field  Club,  at  his  residence  near 
Weymouth,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  his  valuable 
collection  of  natural  history  and  other  specimens.  In  concluding 
these  notes  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  Congress  was  favoured  by 
magnificent  weather,  and  may  be  regarded  as  in  every  way  a  complete 
success. 


Excavations  on  Rouak  Sitbb. 
The  past  summer  has  been  remarkable  for  an  unu>ual  amount  of 
research  on  sites  once  occupied  by  the  Romans  in  this  conntry,  and  we 
therefore  feel  juatifitd  in  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  space  allotted  to 
Archeological  Notes  in  the  present  number  to  this  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  work  at  Silchester  and  Oaerwent,  where 
results  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  have  been  obtained,  further 
excavations  have  been  carried  out  at  Newstead,  near  Melrose,  and  at 
Corbridge  in  the  Tyne  Valley.  Valuable  work  has  also  been  done  on 
the  site  of  Roman  Manchester  and  at  Castlesh&w,  a  Roman  station  in 
south-west  Yorkshire.  Thus  little  by  little  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Roman  Britain  is  being  enlarged,  aud  every  fresh  discovery  increases 
the  fascination  of  the  subject.  There  lias  been  in  the  past  too  much  of 
a  tendency  to  regard  Roman  Britain  purely  from  the  military  side,  to 
label  every  Roman  site  as  a  camp,  and  to  look  upon  every  Roman  rord 
as  designed  for  nothing  but  the  conveyance  of  troops.  But  while  not 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  military  organisation,  archieology  is 
bringing  intiO  greater  prominence  the  civil  life  of  the  curiously  mixed 
population  which  inhabited  the  country  under  Roman  rule,  and  this 
side  of  the  picture  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  other. 

We  are  able  to  insert  notes  respecting  several  of  the  excavations 
above  referred  to,  and  hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  latest  work 
done  at  Newstead  and  on  Lansdown  in  the  next  number. 

SlLCHBBTBR. 

Ths  excavation  of  the  Roman  city  at  Silchester  is  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  should  be  finished  early  next  year.  The  most  interesting 
event  during  the  past  season  was  the  discovery  of  a  temple,  the  fourth 
found  at  Silchester.  The  podium  is  36  ft.  square  and  18  in.  high,  the 
cella  being  14  ft.  bj  12  ft.  ;  the  platform  for  the  image  is  3  ft.  wide, 
aud  apparently  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  statue  have  been 
recovered.  Three  fragments  of  inscribed  marble  have  also  been  found. 
One  of  the  inscriptions  opuna  with  the  word  MAKTi,  and  thus  settles  the 
question  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  ;  another  fragment  bears  the 
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word  GALLEViE,  and  so  finally  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy  as  to 
whether  Silchester  was  the  Calleva  of  the  Atrebates. 

Caerwekt. 
The  excavations  at  Oaerwent  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  have 
resulted  in  the  tracing  of  the  defences  and  gates  of  the  Romano-British 
city  of  Venta  Silurum,  and  the  planning  of  over  thirty  large  houfies 
and  part  of  the  amphitheatre.  During  the  past  season  the  work  has 
been  more  than  usually  important,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
foundations  of  the  principal  block  of  public  bnildings.  These  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cover  in  at  once ;  but  enough  has  been  done  to  render 
possible  a  reproduction  of  a  great  part  of  the  nave  and  two  aisles  of  the 
Basilica,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  large  room  with  a  hypocaust,  and  of 
the  Forum,  with  its  ambulatory  and  rows  of  shops.  Some  of  the 
masonry  is  very  massive,  and  a  fine  Corinthian  capital  was  unearthed, 
resembling  those  found  at  Silchester  and  at  Cirencester. 

The  Corbridge  Excavations. 

These  excavations  were  resumed  in  July  of  the  present  year,  and  work 
was  carried  on  till  about  the  middle  of  October  with  excellent  results. 
The  excavation  of  the  house  site  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  town, 
partially  explored  last  year,  was  completed,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
a  number  of  buildings,  adjoining  a  broad  street,  were  uncovered.  One 
of  these  appears  to  have  been  a  pottery  shop,  and  its  contents  are 
expected  to  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  period 
during  which  the  manufacture  of  '*  Samian"  ware  was  carried  on.  No 
remains  were  found  of  the  northern  abutment  of  the  bridge,  but  the 
road  in  its  immediate  vicinity  was  examined,  and  showed  the  work  of 
three  periods.  In  one  portion  of  the  reserved  area  a  number  of 
rubbish  pits  were  discovered,  which,  though  not  by  any  means  so  rich 
as  those  found  at  Newstead,  near  Melrose,  yielded  a  number  of  interest- 
ing finds. 

The  finds  generally  were  more  numerous  and  more  important  than 
those  of  1906.  The  most  notable  was  a  sculptured  group,  representing 
a  lion  standing  on  a  stag,  which  had  once  formed  a  fountain  in  a  small 
court  belonging  to  the  house  site.  Of  the  four  inscribed  stones  which 
came  to  light,  the  most  important  is  a  large  and  finely-carved  slab, 
unfortunately  incomplete,  bearing  an  inscrption  indicating  that  some 
building  was  erected  or  repaired  here  by  the  Legio  II  Augusta  in  the 
year  a.d.  140,  apparently  when  they  were  on  their  way  north  to  take 
part  in  the  campaign  under  LoUius  Urbicus,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Antonine  Wall. 

In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  publish  a  more  detailed  account  of 
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these  excavations  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Forster,  who  acted  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  C.  L.  Woolley  for  several  weeks,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the 
work  after  the  latter  left  Oorbridge. 

Excavations  on  the  Site  of  Roman  Manchester. 

These  excavations,  which  were  commenced  in  December,  1906,  on  a 
site  included  within  the  area  of  the  Roman  fort,  were  continued  till 
the  end  of  April.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  work  being  undertaken 
was  the  fact  that  the  site  in  question,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
timber-yard,  was  about  to  be  built  upon. 

Briefly  summarised,  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  About  40  ft.  of  the  foundation  of  the  western  rampart  were  found 
in  good  preservation.  As  the  position  of  the  western  rampart  was  not 
known  before,  the  dimensions  of  the  fort  are  now  determined. 

About  70  ft.  of  what  was  evidently  one  of  the  streets  of  the  fort 
— ^a  paved  sandstone  floor  running  parallel  to  the  rampart  and  at  a 
distance  from  it  of  about  70  ft. — were  uncovered.  About  half  the 
width  of  the  street  seemed  to  be  included  in  the  area  excavated. 
Apparently  a  drain  ran  down  the  centre,  as  in  the  streets  between  the 
rows  of  barracks  at  other  forts.  No  remains  of  buildings,  however, 
were  found.  At  a  lower  level,  a  number  of  stones,  lying  irregularly 
about,  and  originally  bedded  in  clay,  suggested  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  occupation.  No  definite  outlines,  however,  could  be  made  out, 
and  the  pottery  and  other  finds  taken  from  this  lower  level  were  not 
marked  off  from  those  found  higher  up. 

The  finds  were  interesting  mainly  from  their  variety,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  they  were  scattered  over  the  area  excavated.  The 
pottery,  which  included  one  perfect  mortarium,  showed  great  variety, 
and  a  number  of  potter's  marks  were  discovered.  Perhaps  the  most 
perfect  specimen  was  the  *^  Samian"  bowl,  a  photograph  of  whioh  is 
given  as  an  illustration. 

The  only  epigraphical  evidence  forthcoming  was  that  given  by 
a  fragment  of  tile  stamped  ch  hi  br.  Two  tiles  bearing  the  same 
stamp  are  reported  to  have  been  found  on  this  site  in  1831  and  1840 
respectively.  The  best  interpretation  is,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the 
stamp  of  the  Cohors  Tertia  Bracaraugv^tanorum^^  which  is  shown  by 

^  The  name  of  this  cohort  Appears  on  three  diplomata. 

The  Malpos  diploma  {a.v.  103)  has,  on  theiDside  iii  bka('arav<;vstanorvm, 

and  on  the  outside  itt  BKArAR.  avfvstanorvm. 
The  Riveling  diploma  (a.d.  124)  has,  on  the  inside  iii  bracav  and  on  the 

oatside,  in  brag  avuvstanor. 
The  Chesters  diploma  (a.d.  146)  has,  on  the  inside,  brac,  the  number 
being  mifcsiug  ;  on  the  outbide  only  (B&A)a  remains. 
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the  evidence  of  the  diplomata  to  have  been  in  Britain  in  A..D.  104,  124, 
and  146. 

The  finds  include  a  number  oifihulcR^  mostly  of  Celtic  patterns,  and 
other  objects  of  bronze,  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  being  an 
ornamental  cross  similar  to  those  found  at  several  of  the  German  forts, 
and  conjectured  to  be  a  par  t  of  harness-trappings.  Fragments  of 
bronze  armlets  and  the  bronze  chafe  for  a  scabbard  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  a  beautifully- worked  signet  ring  and  a  glass  armlet 
of  the  same  pattern  as  that  found  at  Borcovicus ;  also  some  objects  of 
iron,  including  several  spear-heads  and  an  adze  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion ;  a  number  of  millstones,  including  some  of  pre-Roman  form,  as 
well  as  several  of  volcanic  tufa ;  a  stone  mortar  similar  to  those  found 
at  several  other  stations  ;  and  some  architectural  fragments. 

The  coins  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  include  those 
of  Hadrian,  Faustina,  Geta,  Julia  Domna,  Licinius,  Antoninus,  and 
Alexander  Severus. 

The  Report  of  the  Excavations,  which  will  be  issued  shortly,  will 
contain  articles  dealing  with  the  Roman  occupation  of  Manchester, 
and  detailed  plans  and  sections  illustrating  the  recent  work.  Among 
these,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  will  be  a  plan  of  the  walls  of  the 
Roman  fort,  laid  upon  the  Ordnance  Map  of  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  situated.  The  recent  excavations,  coupled  with  a  careful 
enquiry  into  what  was  already  known,  have  made  the  construction  of 
this  plan  possible. 

The  fort  covered  an  area  of  about  five  acres,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
massive  stone  rampart  that  surrounded  it  is  still  visible  under  one  of 
the  railway  arches.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  inscribed  stones  found 
on  the  site  afford  any  definite  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation. 
A  close  examination  of  the  pottery  found  may  assist  the  discussion  of 
this  point. 

During  August,  trial  sinkings  were  made  in  another  timber-yard 
within  the  area  of  the  fort,  but  without  result ;  the  Roman  stratum 
had  disappeared.  The  existing  piece  of  stone  rampart,  above  referred 
to,  was  also  exposed  to  the  foundation,  cleaned,  and  photographed. 
The  wall  still  stands  7  ft.  high,  7  ft.  thick,  and  about  17  ft.  long,  with 
eight  courses  clearly  shown. 

The  Roman  Station  at  Castleshaw. 

The  thanks  of  all  archaeologists  are  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew  of 
Oldham  and  Major  Lees,  J.P.,  of  Heywood,  who  have  purchased  the 
site  of  this  interesting  Roman  Station,  and  have  borne  the  expense  of 
the  excavations  carried  out  there  during  the  past  season.     Castleshaw, 
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which  is  near  Delph,  in  South- West  Yorkshire,  lies  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  Second  Iter^  midway  between  the  forts  at  Manchester  and  at 
Slack,  near  Huddersfield  (the  latter  of  which  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  Roman  Cambodunum),  just  at  the  point  where,  at  a  height  of 
900  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  road  begins  to  mount  the  last  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  of  the  wall  of  the  central  mountain  chain. 

The  excavations  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  there  have  been 
two  forts  on  the  site,  placed  one  within  the  other,  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  inner  and  smaller  fort  resting  on  the  middle  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  outer  and  larger.  The  evidence  so  far 
obtained  tends  to  show  that  the  inner  fort  is  the  earlier  of  the  two,  but 
is  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant  a  definite  statement  to  that 
effect.  The  ramparts  of  both  forts  were  clearly  shown,  and  had  been 
constructed  of  clay  or  of  piled  sods,  with  a  double  stone  kerb.  The 
gateways  also  were  fairly  well  defined.  A  strong  paved  road  crosses 
the  outer  fort,  skirting  the  north-west  rampart  of  the  inner,  and  this 
may  prove  to  be  the  actual  road  of  the  Second  Iter.^  In  the  inner 
fort  the  remains  of  streets  and  buildings  have  been  discovered,  and  in 
one  of  the  latter  is  an  excellent  hypocaust,  showing  the  pilcBy  furnace, 
flue,  and  steps  leading  down  to  the  furnace. 

The  **  finds"  include  a  "  Samian"  bowl  of  shape  No.  29,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  belong  to  the  first  century,  and  may  possibly 
be  of  a  date  as  early  as  a.d.  60.  Two  first  brasses  of  Trajan  were 
found  on  the  site,  and  near  the  hypocaust  was  found  a  tile  bearing  the 
stamp  COH.  III.  BR.  This  stamp  has  now  being  found  at  three  suc- 
cessive stations  on  the  Second  Iter^  viz.,  Manchester,  Castleshaw,  and 
Slack. 

An  Interim  Report,  illustrated,  is  in  preparation,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  excavations  are  decidedly  promising  and  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  Certainly,  the  results  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  last  year^  that  the 
wild  hill-country  which  stretches  from  the  Peak  to  Northumberland 
was  one  of  the  chief  problems  with  which  the  Romans  had  to  deal. 
Indeed,  the  fort  at  Castleshaw  may  be  regarded  as  another  possible 
site  for  the  Virosidum  of  the  Notitia,  which  according  to  the  suggestion 
put  forward  in  the  same  paper  was  somewhere  to  the  south  or  south- 
east of  Ribchester.     It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  inscription 

^  The  position  of  this  road  perhaps  confirms  the  suggestion  that  the  inner  fort 
is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  As  a  mle,  though  not  invariably,  an  important  Roman 
road  wiU  be  found  to  run  close  past  a  station  of  this  kind  and  not  through  it. 

3  -'The  Tenth  Iter  and  the  Roman  Stations  in  the  North  of  England." 
Journal,  vol.  xii,  New  Ser.,  p.  173. 
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turns  up  to  confirm  or  rebut  the  suggestion.  The  excavations  are  ix) 
be  reopened  next  summer,  and  the  owners  of  the  site  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  carrying  the  work  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruton,  M.A.,  for  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  notes. 

Wick  Barrow  Excavations. 

The  large  tumulus  at  Wick,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Oourcy,  Somerset, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  Danish 
chief  Hubba,  has  recently  been  investigated  by  the  Somerset  Archseo- 
logical  Society  and  the  Viking  Club,  the  excavation  being  carried  out 
under  the   direction  of  Mr.   H.   St   George  Gray,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  was  thorougl\)y  and  accurately  done. 
The  formation  of  the  barrow  has  been  described  as  *'  unique  in  England, 
if  not  in  Europe."     The  structure  consisted  of  a  mound  of  oompactly- 
piled  stone  and  earth,  of  an  average  diameter  of  90  ft.  and  height  of 
9  ft.     Within  this  was  found  a  circular  wall,  well  built  of  slabs  of  lias, 
enclosing   a   space   27   ft.   in   diameter,   with   an  average   height  of 
3  ft.  6  ins.     This  space  was  filled  in  with  compact  earth  and  stones, 
and  rested  on  an  apparently  natural  bed  of  clay  overlying  the  Has 
rock.     At  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  this  wall,  and   within  its 
circumference,  were  found  three  contracted  interments  of  the  Early 
Bronze  Age,  each  accompanied  by  typical  earthenware  drinking  vessels, 
and  in  two  cases  by  well  made  flint  implements.     Of  a  central  inter- 
ment, which  should  have  been  found  on  the  clay  floor  surrounded  by 
the  wall,  there  were  no  traces  except  scattered  bones ;  but  its  absence 
was  fully  compensated  for  by  the  interesting  and  hicherto  unrecorded 
discovery  that  the  disturbance  had  been  due  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
left  an  unmistakable   record   of  their  presence  in  a  fragment  of  a 
mortarium  and  a  coin  of  Oonstantine.     Their  excavation,  although  it 
had  entirely   missed   the  three   interments   already   mentioned,    had 
evidently  disturbed  others,  the  bones  from  which  were  found  heaped 
together  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  tumulus,  and 
below  a  depression  which  had  been  noted  from  the  first  as  possibly  due 
to  previous  exploration.    Any  interment  which  these  ancient  explorers 
found  would  probably  be  of  the  same  type  as  those  now  disclosed.  The 
relics  discovered  are  now  in  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 

The  excavation  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only  from  its  actual 
results,  but  also  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  danger  of  speculation  in 
such  matters,  and  in  this  case  speculation  had  particularly  little  to 
build  upon.  Hubba,  a  brother  of  Inguar  and  Halfdene,  was  killed  in 
A.D.  878  '^in  Devonshire  in  Wessex,'' according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
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Asser  states  that  he  fell  *'  ante  arcem  Cynuit/'  in  Domnania.  Geflrei 
Gaimar  copies  the  story  and  adds — 

"  Sur  li  firent  hoge  mult  grant 
Li  Daneis,  quant  I'ourent  trov^. 
Ubbelawe  I'unt  apel^. 
T^  hoge  eat  en  Deveneschire." 

Hoge  is  quite  an  appropriate  word,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian haugr — a  burial  mound ;  but  wherever  Hubba  was  buried, 
it  was  not  at  Wick  Barrow. 

An  Ancibnt  Barrow  in  Anglesey. 

It  appears  from  a  communication  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
October  5th  that  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  a  new  line 
of  railway  to  Red  Wharf  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  an  ancient 
barrow  has  been  opened.  This  barrow  is  an  artificial  circular  mound, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  has 
long  attracted  the  notice  of  antiquaries,  but  has  not  hitherto  been 
scientifically  examined.  Careful  investigation,  however,  is  now  being 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rector  of  Pentreath,  the  Rev.  E,  P. 
Howell,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Evans,  Rector  of  Llansedwrn,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Harold  Hughes  of  Bangor.  Up  to  the  present  the 
examination  has  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  cinerary  urn,  containing 
calcined  human  bones,  as  well  as  portions  of  skulls  and  pieces  of  other 
urns.  The  perfect  urn  was  of  rude  earthenware,  and  unfortunately 
fell  to  pieces  while  being  removed.  A  complete  skeleton  was  discovered 
lying  in  a  contracted  position  and  facing  east,  with  a  bronze  dagger 
and  an  earthenware  food-vessel  beside  it,  and  a  second  skeleton  was 
found,  lying  lengthways.  We  hope  to  learn  further  particulars  of  this 
interesting  discovery. 

Old  Newcastle. 

On  a  former  page  of  the  present  volume  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
walls,  towers,  and  turrets  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  existing  remains 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  preserved.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  another  interesting  archaeological  feature  of  the  place — the  old 
overhanging  houses  with  which  the  streets  of  the  lower  town  were  till 
recently  lined — is  fast  disappearing.  We  are  able  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  a  fine  half-timl)ered  house  in  the  Side,  which  has  lately  been 
demolished. 

Dated  examples  of  this  type  of  building  on  the  Sandhill,  of  1657-8, 
suggest  that  much  reconstruction  took  place  after  the  siege  of  Newcastle 
in  1644.     South  country  examples  of  half-timbered  structures  appear 
1907  1  :l 
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to  'be  quite  characteristic  of  renaUsan^  work,  but  in  the  North  the 
adoption  of  the  style  seeiuB  a  later  introduction.  The  wood  framE, 
tranailled,  was  a  complete  and  independent  structure  from  base  to 
ridge ;  bricks  were  onlj  used  as  fillings  and  facings.     The  pantiled 


roofs  were  carried  on  rafters  of  small   round  oak  poles.     Curiously 

enough,  our  most  modern  buildings  are  a  return  to  the  same   principle 
of  construction,  steel  frames  taking  the  place  of  oak. 


(Uoftcee  of  QBoofte* 

PALiEOLITHIC    VESSELS    OP   EgYPT,    Oil    THE  EARLIEST    HANDIWORK    OP 

Man.      By  Robert  dk  Rustapjaell,  F.R.G.S.      London :  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  Limited.  1907. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  read  from  cover  to  cover  carefully,  even 
laboriously,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  some  possible  justification  for 
its  appearance.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
science  of  archaeology,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  should  not  previously 
have  gleaned  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he 
is  dealing.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  an  endeavour  to  support  a 
preconceived  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  pottery,  and  to  that  end  any 
piece  of  evidence,  however  slight,  has  been  magnified  and  distorted. 
This  is  an  archaeological  method  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  twentieth.  The 
sub-title — "  The  Earliest  Handiwork  of  Man" — will  not  bear  scrutiny. 
The  author,  on  p.  19,  qualifies  this  statement  and  says  of  these  so- 
called  vessels  *'that  they  possibly  constituted  some  of  his  earliest 
handiwork  after  the  flint  implements  themselves." 

The  district  visited  by  Mr.  de  Rustaf  jaell  was  the  western  desert  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gebelen,  Thebes,  El  Mallah,  and  Nagada,  a 
district  extremely  prolific  in  evidences  of  early  occupation.  As  to  the 
question  of  a  Mesolithic  period,  it  is  not  intended  to  reconsider  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  existence  of  such  a  period  is  based.  But 
surely  the  author  has  no  right  to  claim  the  term  as  his  own,  as  he 
appears  to  do  on  p.  7.  Granting  that  such  a  period  had  an  existence, 
the  description  of  its  typical  implement  as  *' well-made  and  sharp- 
pointed  asce-heads  of  about  seven  inches  in  length  "  is  utterly  absurd. 
Upon  what  evidence  is  the  statement  that  '*  the  Greeks  called  them 
*  thunderbolt  axes/ "  ^   based,  for  it  must  be   remembered  that  the 

^  We  presume  that  the  author  refers  to  the  modem  Greeks,  as  the  word  he  gives — 
d(rrpo7re\4Kia — was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  certainly  never  associated 
thunder  with  the  stars,  and  certainly  would  not  have  compared  the  implements 
described  with  the  ir(\€Kvs  or  double-edged  axe.  The  term  "  thunder-axes"  (or 
variations)  is  of j  course  widely  distributed,  and  refers  to  Neolithic  axe-heads  ;  never, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  PalaBolithic  or  Mesolithic  implements.  (See  Evans's  SUme 
fmpUment^i  pp.  50  to  66.) 
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author  is  dealing  with  Palaoolithic  implements,  and  not  with  the  ground 
or  well-shaped  Neolithic  axe-heads. 

On  Plate  III  photographs  of  various  Falseolithic  implements  are 
shown  ;  and  Fig.  3,  a  typical  tongue-shaped  Palaeolithic  implement^  is 
described  in  the  text  on  p.  9  as  an  ax^-head,  still  retaining  the  outside 
crust  of  the  nodule  at  the  butt  end.  The  theories  as  to  the  use  of 
hollow  scrapers,  on  the  same  page,  are  speculations  pure  and  simple. 
The  terms  "pointed  axes,"  "axe  and  hammer-heads,''  and  "choppers" 
have  evidently  been  evolved  by  the  author ;  but  there  is  a  preference 
amongst  archaeologists  for  the  use  of  a  descriptive  terminology,  and 
unless  the  author  is  in  possession  of  indisputable  and  conclusive 
evidence  that  Palaeolithic  man  hafted  his  implements,  surely  the 
recognised  terms  now  in  use  are  worthy  of  retention.  It  is  of  course 
a  reasonable  inference  that  implements  of  certain  types  were  adapted 
for  hafting,  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  a 
tongue-shaped  implement  was  one  of  them. 

At  the  foot  of  p.  9  the  reader  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the 
"  vessels"  with  which  the  pamphlet  deals,  and  the  discovery  is  described 
as  a  "  square-shaped  block  of  limestone  with  a  rough  cavity,"  while  at 
the  foot  of  the  following  page  is  the  statement  that  "the  cavity 
appeared  to  be  artificial."  This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  material  is  limestone,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether 
any  competent  geologist  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cavity  is 
not  a  natural  one,  and  further  (assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  is 
artificial),  upon  what  evidence  is  it  attributed  to  the  Palaeolithic 
period  7  In  this  particular  case  there  is  no  evidence,  but  on  p.  18  the 
statement  occurs,  in  reference  to  another  group,  that  "  it  is  probable 
that  these  vessels  were  hewn  out  with  Palaeolithic  flint  implements, 
and  indeed  two  a^jce-?ieads  were  found  near  the  cluster.  Now,  if  we 
assume  that  the  "axe-heads"  were  Palaeolithic  tongue-shaped  imple- 
ments in  reality,  what  is  the  value  of  this  fact,  regarded  as  evidence  ? 
Absolutely  nothing.  If  there  is  any  class  of  evidence  that  is  absolutely 
•  untrustworthy,  it  is  that  derived  from  associated  surface  "  finds," 
especially  when  there  is  an  evident  desire  to  consider  the  objects 
discovered  as  belonging  to  the  same  epoch. 

To  return  to  this  block  of  limestone,  the  discovery  of  which  was 
chronicled  at  the  foot  of  p.  9.  At  the  top  of  p.  11  occurs  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  natural  use  of  such  a  scooped-out  stone  would  be  to 
contain  water  for  the  various  necessities  of  man."  This  is  obvious ; 
but  although  it  supplies  a  plausible  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  stone 
with  a  hollow  in  one  of  its  surfaces,  such  a  conjecture  as  to  the  use  of 
the  object  is  no  evidence  of  its  primary  origin. 
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In  the  very  next  sentence  a  "  possible''  use  for  a  hollowed  block  of 
limestone  is  conjectured.  It  is  stated  that  '*  in  some  of  the  tombs  at 
Beni  Hasan  are  illustrations  of  men  sitting  and  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
flaking  flints.  They  hold  the  implement  on  which  they  work  in  one 
hand  and  the  tool  known  as  the  "  fabricator"  or  the  "  chopper"  in  the 
other.  In  front  of  them  are  small  square  blocks,  into  which  they 
seem  to  dip  the  chopper  .  .  .  they  may  conceivably  represent  pots  or 
bowls  made  of  limestone,  marble,  or  some  other  soft  stone."  Even 
assuming  that  this  premise  be  correct,  what  is  the  value  of  evidence 
supplied  by  Xllth  Dynasty  paintings,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
"  vessels,"  with  which  the  author  purports  to  deal,  are  assumed  by 
him  to  be  of  the  Palseolithic  period  1  In  dealing  with  this  point,  and 
of  the  question  of  the  operations  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
implements,  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  has  had  no  practical  experience, 
otherwise  the  arguments  advanced  in  order  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  blocks  shown  in  these  Beni  Hasan  paintings  and  the 
alleged  Palaeolithic  vessels  would  on  more  mature  consideration  have 
been  discarded  as  absolutely  worthless.  The  slightest  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  fabricating  flint  implements,  other  than  flakes, 
would  have  saved  Mr.  de  Rustaf jaell  from  the  many  false  deductions 
which  he  puts  forth.  It  is  rare  to  And  so  many  false  premises  and 
erroneous  conclusions  crowded  into  so  few  lines  as  those  given  on 
pp.  11  and  12. 

In  order  to  And  a  reason  for  the  presence  of  a  stone  vessel  containing 
water  in  the  paintings,  it  is  assumed  that  the  nodules  of  flint  or  chert 
lying  on  the  surface  provided  the  material  from  which  implements 
were  fabricated.  By  inference  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  freshly-dug  materisJ  had  not  been  discovered  by  the 
date  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  The  amazing  statements  that  the  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  depicted  on  these  paintings,  might  have  been  used  to 
contain  water  "  to  cool  the  chopper"  or  **  cleanse  it  from  accumulated 
grit  and  the  like"  are  seriously  put  forward.  Has  the  author,  one  may 
well  ask,  ascertained  to  what  extent  the  temperature  of  a  flint  or  stone 
nodule  is  raised  when  it  is  employed  as  a  hammer  stone  1 ,  Has  he 
found  by  experience  that  *'grit  and  the  like"  adhere  to  the  surface  of 
a  hammer  stone  or  **  chopper"  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  require  a 
washing  to  remove  the  particles  1  Had  Mr.  Rustaf  jaell  made  with  his 
own  hands  even  one  simple  scraper,  he  would  not  have  written  the 
lines  referred  to. 

Plates  X,  XI,  and  XII  show  various  forms  of  the  so-called 
"vessels,"  and  on  p.  19  oceurs  the  sentence,  "A  well-defined  ero^iow 
resembling  undercut  will  be  noticed  about  most  of  the  scooped-out 
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cavities.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  continued  action  of  water  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  interior."  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  natural 
agency  is  admitted  to  have  produced  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  the 
cavity,  and  if  this  action  be  admitted  at  all,  we  feel  very  sceptical  in 
the  case  of  these  ^'  vessels"  of  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  natural 
erosion  from  artificial  hollowing. 

So  far,  the  question  of  limestone  '*  vessels"  only  has  been  considered. 
Flint  as  a  material  is  also  dealt  with,  and  the  statement  is  made  that 
*'  the  natural  hollow  flint  nodules"  have  been  grouped  and  photo- 
graphed by  themselves,  and  further  on  it  is  made  clear  that  these 
photographs  are  of  "  natural  "  flint  nodules .  presenting  a  hollowed 
surface.  How  comes  it  then  that  the  letterpress  opposite  the  plates 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  these  nodules  show  signs  of  artificial 
working?  Indeed,  if  the  description  attached  to  Figs.  9  and  11  of 
Plate  YI  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  definitely  asserts  them  to  be  of 
artificial  workmanship. 

Had  these  or  similar  '*  vessels''  been  discovered  in  a  deposit  other 
than  a  surface  one,  and  in  association  with  undoubted  Palaeolithic 
implements,  there  might  have  been  some  solid  foundation  for  assumiug 
that  they  were  of  that  period  ;  but  until  such  a  "find  "  occurs,  it  is  very 
unwise  to  build  a  theory  upon  the  very  slender  evidence  at  present  in 
existence.  We  can  only  state  our  opinion  that  the  pamphlet  is  an 
example  of  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  method  in  archaeology,  and  we 
should  not  have  criticised  it  at  such  length  but  for  the  fact  that  its 
leading  assertions  have  been  published,  with  illustrations,  by  a  well- 
known  non-scientific  paper,  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  recent 
occurrence  in  which  wild  theories  have  thus  been  introduced  to 
public  notice  as  established  facts. 


JOHN  ROM  ILLY   ALLEN. 

Mr.  Romillt  Allen  was  the  son  of  George  Baugh  Allen,  Special 
Pleader,  and  was  born  in  London  on  June  9th,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  College  and  Rugby  Schools,  and  subsequently  at 
King's  College.  He  was  articled  to  Mr.  George  Fosbery  Lyster,  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  engineering  work  in  Persia,  and  at  Leith  and  Boston 
(Lines.).  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  archaeology,  and  was 
Rhiiid  Lecturer  in  Archaeology  at  Edinburgh  in  1886,  and  Yates 
Lecturer  on  Archaeology  at  L'^niversity  College*,  London,  in  1898.  He 
was  an  antiquarian  author  of  some  eminence,  publishing  *'  Christian 
Symbolism  in  Great  Britain"  (1887),  "  Monumental  History  of  the 
Early  British  Church"  (1889),  *»  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scot- 
land" (1903),  and  "  Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times"  (1904). 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  June  4th, 
1896,  and  was  first  editor  of  The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeo- 
logist \  he  also  edited  Archo'ologia  Camhreiisis  for  many  years.  His 
contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies,  the 
Chester  and  North  Wales  Archtcological  Society,  the  Cymmrodorion 
Society,  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Historic  Society,  the  Oxford  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Wilts 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  were  full  of  learning  and 
much  appreciated.  He  joined  our  Association  on  February  6th,  1878, 
and  held  office  as  Auditor  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Council  for  many 
years.  His  contributions  to  our  Journal  include  the  following 
papers  : — 

1878.  Feb.  6.  Notes  on  Interlaced  Crosses,  xxxiv,  35. 

1878.  Dec.  4.  Prehistoric  Rock  Sculptures  of  llkley,  xxxv,  15. 

1880.  Jan.  7.  Lamp  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  xxxvi,  107. 

1380.  —  Cast  from  Kilmartin,  Argyllshire,  xxxvi,  146. 
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1881. 

Feb.  16. 

1881. 

March  2. 

1882. 

March  15 

1888. 

June  6. 

1884. 

Jan.  2. 

1886. 

Jan.  6. 

1886. 

Feb.  17. 

1887. 

Jan.  19. 

1887. 

June  1. 

1887. 

Aug.  17. 

1888. 

Jan.  4. 

1888. 

Sept.  3. 

1890. 

Marcli  5. 

1892. 

Dec.  16. 

1893. 

Aug,  2. 

Prehistoric  Remains,  Foaling,  Forfarshire,  xzxvii,  254. 

Winwick  Cross,  xxxvii,  91. 

Sculptured  Rooks,  Ilkley,  xxxviii,  156. 

Calderstones  near  Lirerpool,  xxxix,  304. 

Sculptured  Crosses,  Ilkley,  xl,  158,  409  ;  xli,  33. 

Ancient  Sculptures,  Alne,  Tprks,  xlii,  143. 

Crosses  and  Pre-Norman  Sculptures  at  Halton  and  Heysham, 

Lancashire,  xlii,  328. 
Early  Cliristian  Monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  xliii,  240. 
Antiquity  of  Fonts,  xliv,  164. 
Calderstones  near  Liverpool,  xliv,  77. 
Museum  of  Christian  Archaeology,  xliv,  264. 
Classification  of  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland  xlv  299. 
Pre-Norman  Sculptured  Stones  of  the  West  Riding,  xlvi,  258. 
Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Glamorganshire,  xlix,  15. 
Fonts  of  the  Winchester  Type,  1,  17. 

In  1900  he  was  made  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  He  was,  jointly  with  the  present  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the 
best  English  authority  on  Interlaced  Crosses  and  works  of  a  kindred 
nature.     He  died  on  July  5th,  1907. 

The  Tinws  of  July  13th,  speaking  of  his  decease,  says: — "His 
writings  cover  an  extensive  series  of  archaeological  periods.  His  work 
was  thorough  and  conscientious,  his  conclusions  sound,  his  method  of 
exposition  delightful.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  was  endowed  with  a  ready 
wit  and  a  keen  perception  and  power  of  humour,  but  under  all  were 
wonderful  kindness  of  heart  and  those  Celtic  sympathies  which  won 
him  a  wide  circle  of  friends." 

His  pleasing  personality,  with  bright,  black,  bead-like  eyes  full  of 
fun,  will  long  be  remembered.  To  use  his  own  words,  his  form  of 
recreation  was  "  collecting  strange  oaths  on  golf  links,  wherewith  to 
address  scorching  cyclists  in  a  suitable  manner,  when  occasion  re- 
quired." 

T.  Gann  Hughes. 
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HE  monumental  brasses  in  Dorset  churches, 
though  few  in  comparison  with  the  large 
numbers  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  and  Midland  Counties,  are  yet 
of  interest  to  the  antiquary  and  genealo- 
gist. 

In  the  invaluable  list  compiled  by 
Haines  in  1861,  and  to  which  the  brass  rubber  may  still 
constantly  refer  with  advantage,  Dorset  is  credited  with 
some  thirty-three,  distributed  over  twenty-four  churches  ; 
recent  researches,  restorations  and  reaeatings,  together 
with  alterations  in  the  county  boundaries,  render  his  list 
no  longer  accurate.  More  than  this,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  figure  of  a  lady,  Joan  St.  Omer,  figured  in 
Hutchins,  has  disappeared  since  the  restoration  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dorchester,  and  in  spite  of  diligent  search  by  the 
present  rector  and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Moule,  still 
remains  undiscovered. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
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the  number  of  Dorset  brasses,  which,  including  inscrip- 
tions at  present  number  some  62,  with  those  remaining 
to  us  in  adjoining  counties.  Devon  (Crabbe)  has  some  59 
and  9  inscriptions  ;  Gloucester  (Davis),  95  ;  Somerset,  47 
and  8  ;  Wiltshire  (Kite),  51  and  17 ;  Cornwall  (Dunkin), 
60  to  65  ;  Hampshire,  120  (including  Winchester  College 
chapel  and  cloisters),  28,  and  St.  Cross,  8 ;  probably 
others  may  be  found  in  Dorset,  and  so  we  shall  not  be  far 
behind  our  sister  counties  of  the  West. 

I  may  remind  you  that  in  England  there  are  perhaps 
4000,  a  small  fraction  of  those  which  must  have  been  in 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  that 
Ireland  has  but  4,  Scotland  1,  and  Wales  about  20. 

The  greater  number  are  to  be  feund  in  the  Eastern  and 
Home  Counties,  the  reason  probably  being,  that  London 
and  East  Anglia  were  nearer  Flanders  and  Germany,  from 
whence  the  unengraved  metal  plates  largely  came ;  further, 
in  the  west  and  north,  stone  and  marble  is  plentiful, 
therefore  marble  effigies  were  the  more  frequent  memorial. 

Dorset,  in  common  with  others,  has  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  many  brasses,  torn  from  the  floors  of  its  abbeys, 
minsters,  and  churches,  the  finest  brasses  remaining 
being  usually  in  out-of-the-way  parishes,  and  so  happily 
escaping  the  zeal  of  reformers,  e.^.,  William  Downing, 
who,  in  1643,  boasts  in  his  journal  of  having  destroyed 
192  brasses  in  52  Suffolk  churches  only.  Further,  he 
proceeds,  at  Wetherdon  :  "  Here  were  taken  up  19  super- 
stitious inscriptions  that  weighed  65  pounds  and  sold 
for  some  Zd.  per  pound,"  but  so  lately  as  in  1786  from 
Hereford  Cathedral  were  taken  up  and  sold  two  torus. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  in  Sherborne  Minster  not 
one  ancient  brass  remains,  at  Wimbome  only  one  of 
interest,  at  Milton  two,  and  there  are  none  at  Abbots- 
bury  or  Bindon,  where  there  should  be  many  a  fine  slab 
to  abbot,  priest,  and  benefactor,  links  in  the  history  of 
England  that  would  have  been  invaluable. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  memorial  brasses  are  usually 
divided  into  two  classes :  first,  those  in  which  the  figure 
is  engraved  on  a  rectangular  plate,  the  background  being 
either  plain  or  filled  in  with  diapered  or  architectural 
details,  seen  to  such  advantage  on  many  Continental 
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brasses ;  second,  those  in  which  there  is  no  background, 
the  plate  being  cut  around  the  outline  of  figure  and 
fastened  into  a  similarly-shaped  shallow  matrix  or  case- 
ment in  the  stone  slab.  Examples  of  both  are  found 
here,  although  our  background  plates  are  far  from  being 
Continental  in  their  details,  rather  showing  the  decadence 
of  the  brass-maker's  art,  e.gr.,  those  to  the  Mohuns  in 
Fleet  old  church. 

The  following  Dorset  list  is  fairly  complete,  and  to  a 
great  extent  revised  by  personal  visits,  and  of  the  rub- 
bings you  see  here,  attention  will  be  drawn  to  those 
which  may  be  thought  of  special  interest  either  of  form 
or  inscription. 

We  have  three  sixteenth-century  knights  in  tabards  : 
Strang wayes,  Martin,  and  Tregonwell,  the  last  the  latest 
in  England ;  one  of  a  chaliced  priest,  Grey  at  Evershot, 
and  one  of  a  priest  at  Purse  Caundle  with  a  looped 
maniple,  unique  in  England ;  one  small  palimpsest,  that 
to  Chapman  at  Litton  Cheney.  As  regarding  age,  the 
loss  of  the  St.  Omer  brass  at  Dorchester  leaves  the 
memorial  to  St.  Ethelred  (c.  1440),  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  died  in  872  ;  the  Shapwick  brass  to  Maria 
Oke,  and  the  Maldon  brass  at  Compton  Valence,  the 
oldest  examples  in  the  county. 

Beaminster, — Henry  and  Ann  Hillary,  1653  ;  Elizabeth 
Milles,  1674;  William  and  Mary  Milles,  1760,  1771; 
Anne  Hillary,  1700  ;  Elizabeth  Smitham,  1773 ;  Joseph 
Symes,  1776;  Revd.  Edmund  Lewis,  1766;  Sir  John 
Tone,  "  whose  bodye  lyeth  terid  under  this  tombe  on 
w'hos  soul  J'hu  have  mercy  A  Pat'nost  and  ave,"  was 
according  to  tradition,  a  knight  of  Malta. 

Bere  Regis. — J.  Skerne  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  1596. 
Kneeling  figures,  with  heraldic  shield,  and  an  eight-line 
engraved  verse,  on  altar  tomb. 

Robert  Turbervilie,  1559.     Inscription  only. 

Bryanston. — John  Rogers  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
1528.  Inscription  below  matrices  of  their  effigies  and 
heraldic  shields.  Above  are  the  arms  of  Rogers  and 
Echyngham  quarterly,  and  under  the  woman,  Rogers 
impaling  Courtenay. 

16  2 
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Bridport — Edward  Coker,  gent,  killed  during  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion.     Inscription  only,  1685. 

Caundle  Purse. — William  Longe,  1500  ;  Elizabeth 
Longe,  1527 ;  Richard  Brodewey,  rector,  1536.  All 
small  effigies,  the  two  latter  having  inscriptions  ;  and  all 
loose  when  seen  by  the  writer,  also  an  inscribed  plate  to 
Peter  Hoskyns,  1682. 

Compton  Valence. — Thomas  Maldon,  rector,  rebuilder 
of  church,  1440.  Half-effigy,  from  which  issue  two  scrolls, 
with  words  from  Ps.  li,  1. 

Chesilborne, — A  small  inscribed  brass  to  John  Eeate, 
1552,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  1554. 

Corfe  Mullen. — A  small  e&gy  of  Richard  Birt.  Below 
this  there  is  a  mutilated  inscription  to  Ricardus  Birt  and 
Alicia,  his  wife,  1437. 

Crichel  Moor. — Isabel  Uvedale,  1572.  An  effigy  with 
a  ten-line  engraved  verse,  William  Cyfrevast,  Squyer, 
1581.     Inscription  and  two  six-line  verses. 

Crichel  Long. — Johan'  Gouys.  A  small  inscription  only. 

Cranbome. — Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Ashelie, 
the  wife  of  William  Wallop,  1582.  Inscription  only; 
there  is  another  inscribed  plate  bearing  date  1631  ;  other- 
wise illegible. 

Dorchester  St.  Peter, — Inscription  and  scroll  to  the  lost 
figure  of  Joan  de  St.  Omer,  widow  of  Robert  More,  1436. 
William  and  Johanna  Sillon.     Part  of  inscription. 
Inscription  to  John  GoUop. 

Evershot. — William  Grey,  rector,  1524,  with  chalice 
and  host.  The  inscription  below  is  of  quite  a  different 
coloured  alloy. 

Fleet  Old  Church. — Two  rectangular  plates,  one,  Robert 
and  Margaret  Mohun,  with  seventeen  children,  1603. 

The  second,  Maximillian  Mohun,  his  son,  showing  his 
wife  and  thirteen  children  ;  in  both  their  many  sons 
and  daughters  kneel  behind  their  father  and  mother 
respectively. 

Holne  Priory. — Richard  Sidwaye,  gent.  Inscribed 
plate,  1612,     Dug  up  on  site  of  Priory,  August  23rd, 
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1907,  by  Mr,  R.  Laws,  following  particulars  given  in  a 
document  written  c.  1812  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bond. 

Knmvle. — ^John  Clavell,  1572,  and  two  wives;  the  first 
with  three  sons  and  one  daughter  ;  the  second  wife,  Susan, 
daughter  of  Robert  Coker  of  Mappowder  is  kneeling  alone. 

Litton  Cheney. — ^Ralph  Henvill  of  Looke,  1644,  and 
Anna  Henvill,  daughter  of  Richard  Henvill  of  Looke. 
Inscriptions  only. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  palimpsest  brass  having 
three  inscriptions  : — 

i.  Johes  Chapman,  flFysch  moger,  1471. 
ii.  Alexandriam  (?)  Warmby,  1486. 
iii.  Johis  Newpton  et  Thome  Neupto. 

Lytchett  Matravers. — Thomas  Pethyn  (als.  Talpathyn), 
rector,  in  shroud,  c.  1470.  Margaret  Clement,  "  generosa, 
specialis  benefactrix  reedificacionis  huius  ecclesie,"  1505. 
Also  a  matrix  of  a  very  large  fret  (the  arms  of  Matravers), 
with  marginal  inscription  to  Sir  John  Matravers,  1365. 

Langton.  — John  Whitewood,  gent.,  and  his  two  wives, 
Johanna  and  Alicia  ;  three  effigies,  with  inscription, 
bearing  dates  1457,  1467,  and  portions  of  scrolls. 

Melhury  Sampford. — Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes,  1562,  in 
tabard.  Two  shields,  with  thirteen  and  fourteen  quarter- 
ings  respectively,  and  inscriptions  to  Henry  Strang- 
wayes, Esq,,  who  "  died  at  the  syege  of  BoUeyne,"  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  George  Rosse  ;  and 
to  Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes  and  his  wife,  Joan,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Wadham,  Esq.  There  are  also  strip 
brasses  around  recumbent  marble  effigies  of  Sir  Gyles 
Strangwayes  the  elder,  1547,  and  William  Brunyng,  1467, 
and  a  rectangular  brass  plate  to  Laurencius  Sampford, 
mileSf  and  another  to  John  and  Alicia  Brounyng,  with 
three  coats-of-arms. 

Milton  Abbey. — Sir  John  Tregonwell,  D.C.L.,  1565,  in 
tabard,  with  heraldic  shields  and  inscription. 

John  Artur,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  this  place,  '^mona- 
chu8."  A  small  brass  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Brasses 
to  monks  are  exceedingly  rare ;  probably  he  was  an 
office-bearer. 
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Milhorne  St  Andrew. — John  Morton,  Esq.,  1521,  son 
of  Richard  Morton,  and  nephew  of  John  Morton,  Car- 
dinal. Brass  plate  on  altar  tomb,  below  matrix  of  a  knight 
in  armour. 

Moreton. — James  Frampton,  1 523.  He  is  shown  kneel- 
ing, with  text  on  scrolls  above,  very  unusually  the  letters 
are  raised  above  the  background,  instead  of  being  sunk 
in  it. 

Oweinnoigne. — John  Sturton,  Esq.,  1506.  Inscription, 
"  causyd  this  wyndowe  to  be  made."  On  a  loose  plate, 
now  lost,  Nicholas  Cheverel,  Esq.,  and  Jane  his  wife,  who 
both  died  in  the  vear  1548. 

Piddlehinton. — Thomas  Browne,  parson  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  in  hat  and  clerical  habit,  having  staff  and 
book,  with  a  twelve-line  verse  and  inscription,  1617- 
There  was  formerly  a  brass  inscription  to  John  Chapman, 
1494,  in  the  north  aisle. 

Piddleton. — Roger  Cheverell,  1517.  Half  effigy,  with 
inscription  and  two  shields-of-arms. 

Christopher  Martyn,  Esq.,  1524.  Kneeling  effigy,  in 
tabard,  with  shield-of-arms  and  partial  representation  of 
the  Trinity. 

Nicholas  Martyn,  Esq.,  and  wife,  1595,  with  three  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  with  armorial  brass  and  inscription 
between  effigies,  on  back  of  altar  tomb. 

Pimperne.  —  Mrs.  Dorothy  Williams,  wife  of  John 
Williams,  curate,  1694.  A  very  curious  effigy,  with 
skeleton  below.     "  Edmund  Colepeper  fecit.'' 

Punchnowle. — William  Napper,  Esq.,  brother  of  Sir 
Robert  Napper,  in  armour ;  by  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Wm.  Shelton,  Esq.,  of  Onger  Park,  he  had  six  sons. 
Brass  engraved  c.  1600,  before  his  death.  Arms,  Napper 
als.  Napier.  Above,  on  a  brass  shield  belonging  to  an 
earlier  monument,  Napier,  impaling  :  A  lion  rampant,  on  a 
chief  3  escalops,  Russell  (James  Napier  of  Swyre  m.  Anne 
Russell),  the  aforesaid  William  Napier's  grandparents. 

Rampisham. — Thomas  Dygenys  and  his  wife  Isabel. 
Two  figures,  with  inscription  at  their  feet,  **gud  benefac- 
tors to  this  churche."     Both  died  in  1523. 
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Shaftesbury,  St.  Peter. — Inscription  to  Stephep,  son 
and  heir  of  Nicholas  Payne,  steward  of  the  Monastery, 
1508.  On  the  slab  are  matrices  of  four  brass  shields. 
This  was  removed  from  the  Abbey. 

In  Holy  Trinity  churchyard  is  half  a  large  blue  slab, 
having  thereon  the  matrix  of  a  large  brass,  which  local 
tradition  says  was  to  King  Edward  the  Martyr. 

Shapwick.  —  Inscription  to  Richard  Chernok,  als. 
Hodgeson,  vicar,  1538. 

A  fine  e^^^y  of  Maria,  heiress  of  Lord  de  Chanpneys, 
and  wife  of  John  Oke.  The  inscription  is  to  the  latter ; 
the  former  has  a  dog  at  her  feet.  Her  first  husband  was 
Sir  William  Tourney,  and  she  married  William  Oke  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  so  it  is  quite  likely  that  this 
brass  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Sturminster  Marshall. — An  effigy  of  Henry  Helme, 
vicar,  in  gown,  with  moustache  and  pointed  board.  He 
was  the  founder  of  Baylye  House  (the  vicarage)^  1581* 
The  inscription  is  a  ten-line  verse.  The  brass  is  fastened 
on  a  black  marble  slab. 

Also,  "  Here  lyeth  Wyllya'  Benett,  on  whose  sowle 
Gode  have  merci."    (No  date.) 

Swanage,  als.  Swanmck. — William  Clavell  (effigy  lost), 
with  Margaret  and  Alicia,  his  wives,  c.  1470. 
John  Harve,  1510.     Inscription  only: — 

Sucbe  as  I  was,  so  be  you,  and  as  I  am,  so  shall  you  be. 
And  of  the  soule  of  John  Harve  God  have  mercy. 

Henry  Welles  of  Godlinstone,  1607,  and  Marie  his  first 
wife,  1560.     Inscription  only. 

Susan  Cockram,  wife  of  Brune  Cockram,  parson  of 
Sanw^,  1641  ;  Thomas  Serrell,  the  sonn  of  Anthony 
Serrell,  of  Swanwhich,  1639. 

Svryre. — John  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Berwick,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Frocksmer,  Esq.,  1515.  In- 
scription, with  arms:  A  lion  rampant,  on  a  chief,  3  escalops, 
Russell,  impaling  a  griflSn  segreant,  between  three  cross- 
crosslets  fitch^e,  Frocksmer. 

James  Russell,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above,  and  Alys,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Wise,  Esq.,  1510.  Inscription,  with  arms  : 
A  lion  rampant,  on  a  chief,  3  escalops,  Russell,  impaling 
three  chevrons  ermine^  a  crescent  for  difference.  Wise. 
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The  son  of  James  and  Alys  Russell  was  John  Russell 
of  Berwick,  K.G.,  created  Baron  Russell  of  Cheneys, 
1538-9,  and  Earl  of  Bedford,  1550,  born  at  Kingston 
Russell,  in  his  younger  days  resided  in  Spain,  and  when 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joan,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  wore  driven  into  Weymouth  by  stress  of  weather 
during  their  passage  from  Flanders  to  Spain — ^acted  as 
interpreter  for  these  guests  when  entertained  by  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard  at  Wolveton,  and  subsequently  ac- 
companied them  to  Henry  VIFs  court. 

George  Gallop  of  Berwick,  tenth  son  of  Thomas  Gallop 
of  Strode,  Dorset ;  brass,  c.  1787.  Long  inscription 
only  to  many  of  ^this  fanlily. 

Tincleton. — Inscription  to  Thomas  Faryngdon,  armiger, 
1404. 

Tarrant  Crawford. — In  the  year  1862,  a  small  brass 
plate  was  found  on  the  abbey  site  in  memory  of  *'  d'ns 
Joh'es  Karrant." 

Thorncombe. — Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Brook.  Two  fine 
efiigies,  with  long  inscription.  Sir  Thomas  died  1419; 
Lady  Brook,  1437;  "on  whose  soules  God  have  mercy 
and  pite  that  for  us  dyed  on  the  rode  tree.     Ame'." 

West  Stafford. — Inscription  to  Giles  Long,  1592,  "then 
Lord  of  Frome  Bellett,  and  patrone  of  the  parsonage  and 
Stafford.'' 

Wimborne  Minster. — St.  Ethelred,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  Martyr,  "Anno  Domini  873  (872?),  23  die 
April  is  per  manus  dacorum  paganorum  occubuit."  Half 
effigy,  engraved  c.  1440  ;  inscription  restored  c.  1600. 

Woolland. — Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Williams,  Esq., 
of  Herringston,  and  wife  of  Robert  ThornhuU,  and  then 
of  Lewis  Argenton,  1616.  The  inscription  of  twelve  lines 
is  curious  and  descriptive,  beginning : — 

Here  lyeth  our  landladie  loved  of  all, 
Whom  Marv  Argenton  last  wee  did  call. 

WraxalL — Mistress  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  late  wife  of 
William  Lawrence,  August  3rd,  1672.  Inscription,  with 
small  shield-of-arms. 
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Yetminster. — John  Horsey,  Esq.,  1531,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Clifton,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  Lady  of  the 
Manor  of  Turges  Melcombe.  Two  fine  effigies,  with  scrolls 
at  sides  and  inscriptions  at  foot. 

The  following  brasses,  rubbings  of  which  you  see, 
appear  to  warrant  a  longer  description  : — 

Bere  Regis. — John  Skerne  and  Margaret,  his  wife. 
This  monument  consists  of  two  kneeling  figures,  14  in. 
high,  cut  around  their  outlines,  and  represented  as  kneel- 
ing on  pavement ;  between  them  is  a  rectangular  plate, 
with  coats-of-arms,  and  an  inscription,  with  eight-line 
verse  on  another  plate  below.  The  arms  are  :  Quarterly, 
1st  and  4th  guleSy  3  castles  triple  towered  argent,  2nd 
and  3rd,  gules,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  a  crescent  for 
difference,  Skerne.  Impaling,  arg.,  a  chevron  gules 
between  3  blackbirds  sable  beaied  or,  ThornhuU.  Skerne 
wears  a  long  gown,  with  pendent  sleeves ;  his  wife  a 
dress  of  the  period,  with  ruff'  and  widow's  wimple.  The 
inscription  states  that  the  memorial  was  erected  by  the 
aforesaid  Margaret  in  1596. 

**  If  each  things  end  doe  each  things  worth  expresse. 
What  is  manes  life  but  vayne  unperfectness 
How  swiflie  rune  we  to  our  fatall  ende 
W*"^  have  no  hope  if  death  be  not  our  friende 
I  Skerne  doe  shew  that  all  o'  earthlie  truste 
All  earthlie  fayers,  and  goods  and  sweetes  are  dust, 
Looke  on  th  worldes  insyde  and  looke  on  me 
Her  outsyde  is  but  painted  vanitie." 

In  the  same  church  there  is  an  inscription  to  Sir 
Robert  Turberville,  1569.  There  are  also  remains  of 
three  altar  tombs,  all  with  empty  matrices,  showing  out- 
lines of  kneeling  figures  ;  two  in  the  south  aisle  probably 
mark  the  last  resting-places  of  members  of  the  Turber- 
ville family,  the  third  probably  to  a  Willoughby  de 
Brooke.  It  is  of  the  former  that  John  Durbeyfield,  in 
Thomas  Hardy^s  Tess,  boasted  :  *'  IVe  got  a  girt  family 
vault  at  Kingsbere  and  knighted  forefathers  in  lead  coffins 
there." 

Caundle  Purse, — The  brass  of  William  Longe,  26  in. 
high,  represents  a  man  in  armour,  with  long  flowing  hair ; 
the  head  is  inclined  to  the  right.     Its  matrix  was  found 
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by  the  writer  in  the  north,  or  Longe,  Cfiantry ;  it  is  heavy 
for  its  size,  being  f  in.  thick,  but  is  poor  in  execution, 
and  unfortunately  away  from  its  slab. 

Elizabeth  Longe.  Formerly  upon  the  floor,  on  a  small 
brass  plate,  below  the  figure  of  a  child  having  long 
flowing  hair  and  the  angular  head-dress  of  the  period,  is 
the  following  inscription  in  churoh  text : — 

"  Of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soull  of  Elizabeth  Longe 
daughter  and  hey  re  of  Wyllm  Longe  Esquyer,  which 
Elizabeth  dyed  the  xxv  day  of  January  ye  y"  of  o'  (Lord) 
M^  V«  xxvii." 

Richard  Brodewey,  rector,  1536,  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  The  head  has  been  broken  off;  the  figure,  only 
10  in.  high,  represents  the  priest  as  laid  out  for  burial, 
clad  in  eucharistic  vestments. 

The  ends  of  the  stole  drop  very  low,  covering  on  each 
side  a  portion  of  the  orphrey-work  on  alb,  and  has  a 
wider  fringe  than  is  sometimes  seen.  The  chasuble  is  very 
different  from  that  worn  by  William  Grey  of  Evershot. 
It  has  little  orphrey  around  the  edge ;  its  "  parura" 
consists  of  a  broad  stripe  from  the  neck  downwards  of 
quatrefoil  diaper- work,  similar  in  arrangement  to  that  of  a 
priest  at  Wensley  Church,  Yorkshire,  although  the  former 
is  much  plainer  in  its  pattern  and  ornamental  details. 

This  brass  is  especially  noteworthy,  because  it  is  the 
only  known  memorial  in  England^  in  which  the  maniple 
is  represented  as  buttoned  or  sewn,  so  as  to  form  a  loop 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  off  the  wrist.  This  was  the 
final  form  that  the  maniple  assumed  ;  in  earlier  times  it 
simply  hung  over  the  arm  without  attachment* 

Evershot — The  brass  commemorating  William  Grey, 
1524,  is  rather  larger  than  that  at  Purse  Caundle,  and  is 
in  better  condition.  Like  Brodewey,  Grey  is  represented 
as  laid  out  in  his  eucharistic  vestments — amice,  alb, 
maniple,  stole,  and  chasuble  ;  between  his  raised  hands 

^  The  writer  ha43  found  in  Creeny's  Monumental  Brasata  one  other 
example  engraved  from  a  monument  to  Cardinal  Fredericus  Cazmiri, 
1510  (son  of  Casimir  lY,  King  of  Poland),  in  Cracow  Cathedral, 
where  the  maniple  shown  on  the  left  wrist  is  plainly  looped. 

^  The  writer  regrets  that  all  the  Purse  Caundle  brasses  were  loose 
and  away  from  their  slabs,  when  rubbed  by  him. 
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he  holds  a  chalice,^  with  the  host ;  he  has  the  ordinary 
tonsure  with  straight  short  haiV,  unlike  the  flowing  hair 
and  peculiarly  waved  line  of  tonsure  seen  on  brasses  of  a 
slightly  earlier  date,  c.  1450-1460.  Of  chaliced  priests 
Boutell  gives  ten  in  England,  not  mentioning  Grey,  or  a 
priest  formerly  at  North  Weston  ;  of  his  ten  chaliced 
priests,  the  Minns  and  Wensley  examples  have  chalice 
and  paten  only  ;  in  the  former  brass  below  the  crossed 
hands,  in  the  latter  above  them.  The  brass  to  Henry 
Denton,  priest,  Higham  Ferrers,  1498,  has  in  the  bands 
chalice  with  host,  similar  to  Grey,  and  might  possibly 
have  been  engraved  by  the  same  hand.  Little  beyond 
the  fringed  ends  of  stole  is  visible,  but  it  is  represented  as 
worn  at  that  time  of  the  same  width  throughout  (see 
figure  at  Stone,  Kent,  1408,  and  Henry  Denton,  1498). 

Milton  Ahbey, — Sir  John  Tregonwell  is  represented 
clad  in  complete  armour  of  the  period,  and  is  kneeling  on 
a  cushion,  with  arms  raised  in  prayer,  having  a  faldstool 
before  him,  over  all  he  wears  a  tabard  charged  with  his 
arms.  His  sword,  unusually,  is  dependent  from  his  right 
side,  and  shown  crossed  behind  him,  almost  reaching  nis 
feet,  on  which  are  broad-toed  sollerets,  his  dagger  is 
placed  on  his  left  hip.  One  chain  is  shown  around  his 
neck,  his  hands  clasped  before  probably  hide  a  pendent 
badge,  he  wears  a  run  and  a  long  pointed  beard,  as  shown 
on  Repton's  plate  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  hair  is  very 
short  (cf.  Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes  at  Melbury,  having 
double-pointed  beard  and  two  chains). 

Heraldry, — Tabard,  Tregonwell,  thrice  repeated  : 
Argent^  three  ogresses  in  fess  colised  sahlty  be- 
tween three  Cornish  choughs  proper.  On  shield 
above  Tregonwell,  also  showing  crest,  a  Cornish 
chough^s  head  and  neck  holding  in  his  beak  a 
chaplet  ermine  and  sable. 

On  dexter  shield,  Tregonwell,  impaling  quarterly  : 
1.  Kelway  :  Argent y  2  glaziers'  snippers  saltairewise 
sahhy  between  four  pears  pendent  or^  within  a 
bordure  engrailed  of  the  second. 

^  A  coffin  ohalice  aad  paten  have  within  recent  yean  been  dia- 
covered  at  Milton  Abbey  and  Abbotabury. 
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2.  Biset :  Azure,  ten  bezants  4,  3,  2,  and  1. 

3.  Bingham,  of  Sutton  :  Ermine,  on  a  chief  sable, 

three  lions  rampant. 

4.  Rumsey :  Atyentf  a  fess  gules,  in  chief  a  label  of 

five  points  azure.  On  sinister  shield  appears, 
Tregonwell  impaling,  per  saltire  gules  and  or, 
four  chaplets  counterchanged  New  als.  Newce, 
of  Newbarnes. 

It  has  been  stated  in  error  that  Sir  John  married 
Elizabeth  Bruce  as  his  second  wife. 

Melbury  Sampford. — Sir  Gyles-  Strangwayes,  of  Mel- 
bury,  Knight,  is  shown  with  his  head  bare,  and  resting  on 
a  helmet,  on  which  is  his  crest,  a  lion  pass,  in  pale  paly 
of  6  argent  and  gules.  He  wears  a  chain  around  his  neck, 
and  a  tabard  with  these  arms. 

Quarterly  of  six : 

1.  Sable,  2  lions  pass,  in  pale,  paly  of  6  argent  and 

gules,  Strangwayes. 

2.  Or,  a  chevron  gules,  within  a  bordure  engrailed 

sable,  Stafford  of  Hooke. 

3.  Sable^  a  fret  or,  Matravers. 

4.  Per  fess   azure  and  gules,   3    crescents   argent, 

Aumerle. 

5.  Argent,  6  lions  rampant  gules,  Greyvill. 

6.  Argent,  3  bars  gemell  sable. 

On  his  shield  above,  are  the  same  arms  quarterly  of 
six,  impaling : 

1.  Gules,  a  chevron  between  3  roses  argent,  Wad- 

ham. 

2.  Argent,  on  a  chief  gules,  2  bucks'  heads  caboshed, 

Popham. 
Quartering  gules,  a  chevron  argent,  between  10 
bezants,  Zouch. 

3.  Gvles^  a  bend  fusils  ermine.  Read. 

4.  Or,  on  a  chevron  gules,  3  martlets,  Cheddlewood 

or  Chedworth. 

5.  Sable,  6  lions  rampant  or,  St.  Marty n. 

6.  Barry  of  5  or  and  azure,  an  eagle  displayed  guies, 

NeviU. 

The  shield  of  Henry  Strangwayes,  who  was  killed  at 
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the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  his  father's  lifetime,  September 
14th,  1544. 

Quarterly  of  six,  as  before.     Impaling  : 

1.  Or,  two  bars  azure,  a  chief  quarterly  of  the  last 

and  gules  ;  in  the  4th  two  fleurs-de-lys,  and  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  a  lion  passant  guardant  all  or. 
This  chief  was  anciently  gules,  the  alteration 
being  an  honorary  augmentation  showing  a 
descent  from  the  blood  royal  of  King  Edward  IV. 
Manners. 

2.  Gules,  three  water  bougets,  Roos. 

3.  Gules^  three  Catherine  wheels  argent,  Espec,  co. 

York. 

4.  Azure,  a  Catherine  wheel,  Trusbut. 

5.  Gules,  a  fess  between  6  cross  crosslets  or.  Beau- 

champ. 

6.  Chequy  or  and  azure,  a  chevron  ermine,  Henry 

de  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

7.  Gules,  a  chevron  between  10  crosses  patee,  6  in 

chief  and  4  in  base  argent,  Berkeley. 

8.  Or,  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  sable,  Lisl^. 

Piddletown. — The  effigy  'of  Roger  Cheverell  has  only 
the  upper  part  left,  10|^  in.  by  6.  in.  The  dress  is  that 
of  a  civilian  of  good  standing,  for  the  cloak  is  lined  with 
fur ;  the  head  is  bare  and  the  hair  long.  Below  corners 
of  inscription  are  two  shields,  that  to  the  dexter,  argent, 
on  a  saltaire  azure,  5  water-bougets  or,  Cheverell.  Im- 
paling, a  chevron  between  three  eagles'  heads  erased. 
Raves ;  that  to  the  sinister,  Cheverell,  impaling  argent, 
a  chevron  ermines,  between  three  barnacle  geese  proper,^ 
Wike  of  Bindon  ;  very  indistinct. 

Hutchins  speaks  of  a  scroll  issuing  from  mouth  of 
effigy,  of  which  no  trace  is  apparent  now.« 

Christopher  Martyn's  brass  is  engraved  on  a  rectangu- 
lar plate.     The  lower  half  is  occupied  by  the  inscription, 

^  These  are  the  arms  of  Burnell,  assumed  by  a  younger  son  of  Wike, 
of  North  Wike,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  that  family.  Variant  given  in  Harl.  MS.  4632.  *'  Slitter  a  cheiLero^ 
chekke  aaur  et  sinople  between  Hi  gannapis  in  iher  ncUur,'* 

^  It  is  not  on  original  stone. 


i 
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above  it  kneels  the  figure  in  conventional  armour,  with  a 
tabard  bearing  arms  over  all.  A  scroll  comes  from  the 
mouthy  bearing  the  words  :  "Averte  faciem  tuam  a  pec- 
catis  meis,  et  omnes  iniquitates  meas  dele."  Two  shields, 
one  low  on  the  right  side  of  figure,  another  high  above 
the  left  shoulder,  bear  the  well-known  Martyn  arnos, 
argent,  two  bars  giUes  ;  and  above  the  former,  the  All 
Father  sits  on  a  throne,  with  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  raised  in  blessing,  and  the  left  hand  holds  between 
the  knees  a  Tau-shaped  cross,  on  which  God  the  Son  is 
nailed.  There  is,  however,  no  dove,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  representation  of  the  Trinity.  At 
Bere  Regis  there  is  a  matrix  of  an  enthroned  figure  of 
almost  identical  outline. 

The  memorial  to  Nicholas  Martyn  and  his  wife  belongs 
to  the  other  type  of  brass.  In  the  centre,  indeed,  are 
two  rectangular  plates,  one  bearing  the  inscription,  the 
other  the  heraldic  shield  ;  but  the  other  plates  are  cut 
around  the  figures,  and  have  little  background.  On  the 
right  or  dexter  side,  the  husband,  clad  in  armour,  kneels 
with  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  before  an  altar  covered 
with  a  fringed  cloth,  on  which  lies  an  open  book  ;  behind 
him  kneel  his  three  sons,  wearing  cloaks,  with  ruffs  around 
their  necks.  On  the  left-hand  side,  Margaret,  his  wife, 
kneels  before  a  similar  altar  and  book ;  behind  her  are  her 
seven  daughters,  all.  engaged  in  prayer.  They  all  wear 
Elizabethan  costume,  hoods,  large  ruffs,  long-bodied 
peaked  stomachers  and  skirts,  extended  by  farthingales 
of  whalebone. 

Nicholas  Martyn  married  Margaret  Wadham,  who  was 
the  second  daughter  of  John  Wadham,  of  Merifield,  and 
sister  to  Nicholas  Wadham,  the  founder  of  Wadham 
College. 

Heraldry. — On  rectangular  brass  :  Argent,  two  bars 
gules,  Martyn,  impaling ;  gules,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  roses,  Wadham,  above  an  esquire's 
helmet  with  elaborate  lambrequin,  having  the 
Martyn  crest  over;  a  martyn  proper,  chained 
to  a  stump  of  a  tree  or,  sejant,  holding  in  his 
paw  a  mirror  azure. 
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Inscription  below  in  Roman  type  : — 

"  Here  Lyeth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Martyn  Esquier  who 
Departed  this  life  &  slept  wt^  his  Fathers  ye  23  day 
of  March  An"  1595  &  left  behind  to  inhiryt  his  lands 
iiii  Daughters  coeheiros  Elizabeth  Frances  Jane  and 
Anne  whose  Soule  assuredly  doth  rest  w^  Abraha 
Isacke  &  Jacob  in  y*  Kingedom  of  Heaven.'' 

Thomcombe. — Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  of  Holditch,  Knt., 
is  included  by  Pole  among  "  The  men  of  best  worth  in 
Devon"  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  and 
Henry  V,  1377-1413.  In  him  we  reach  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  family  while  resident  in  the  West, 
owing  in  large  measure  to  his  marriage  with  the  wealthy 
widow  of  Robert  Cheddar,  which  gave  him  considerable 
influence  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  He 
was  Sheriff  of  Somerset  1389,  and  of  Devon  1394. 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Somerset,  10,  11,  15,  20,  and  21 
Richard  II.  His  wife  Johanna,  second  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Simon  Hanham,  was  the  widow  of  Robert  Cheddar, 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  1360-1  (who  died  in  1382-4,  and  by 
whom  she  had  four  sons). 

The  arms  of  Brook  are  :  Gules ,  on  a  chevron  argent,  a 
lion  rampant  sahle,  but  the  heraldic  shield  has  long  since 
gone. 

Between  the  years  1395  and  1407  Sir  Thomas  Brook 
purchased  the  manor  of  Weycroft,  in  the  parish  of 
Axminster,  and  there  built  a  castellated  mansion  over- 
looking the  Axe,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  remains. 

The  effigies  are  two  of  the  most  distinguished  to  be 
found  remaining  of  that  period.  Sir  Thomas  is  clad  in  a 
long  gown,  with  deep  dependent  sleeves,  guarded  with 
fur  around  the  skirt  and  collar,  and  pulled  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  belt  studded  with  roses.  Within  the  gown  a 
second  garment  appears,  with  four  rows  of  fur  around  the 
skirt ;  his  hair  is  polled  and  his  feet  rest  on  a  greyhound 
couchant,  collarea.  Lady  Johanna  wears  a  long  robe, 
fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  cordon  with  tassels,  over 
a  plain  gown.  Her  hair  is  dressed  in  semi-mitre  shape, 
and  confined  by  a  richly-iewelled  net,  over  which  is  placed 
the  cover-chief,  edged  with  embroidery,  and  dependent 
to  the  shoulders.     At  her  feet  is  a  little  lap  dog,  collared 
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and  belled.  Both  wear  the  collar  of  SS. ;  their  arms  are 
in  tighly-fitting  sleeves,  and  the  hands  are  raised  in 
prayer. 

Wimbome  Minster. — The  Ethelred  effigy  here  is  only 
half  length.  The  King  is  represented,  in  part,  in  priestly 
vestments.  "As  Kings  by  their  coronation  are  admitted 
into  a  sacred  as  well  as  a  civil  character,  the  former  of 
these  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  investiture  with 
clerical  garments/'  Though  the  brass  commemorates  a 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  it  dates  only  from  1440.  The 
inscription  is  on  a  copper  plate,  and  the  King  s  death  is 
said  thereon  to  have  occurred  in  873,  a  year  too  late.  A 
brass  plate^  on  which  the  date  is  correctly  given,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Minster  library.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
figure  and  the  plate  bearing  the  inscription  were  removed 
from  the  matrix  and  hidden  for  safety  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  that  the  plate  could  not  be  found  when 
the  figure  was  replaced,  so  that  the  copper  one  now  on 
the  slab  was  engraved  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  lost, 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  found,  but  not  laid  on 
the  stone.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  effigy  is 
fastened  to  the  stone  with  nails  of  copper,  not  of  brass ; 
doubtless  these  are  contemporary  with  the  copper  plate 
which  bears  the  inscription.  The  Ethelred  brass  is  the 
only  brass  commemorating  a  King  that  is  to  be  found 
in  England,  and  is  so  illustrated  in  Haine's  Manual^ 
p.  74. 

Yetminster, — This  brass,  one  of  the  finest  in  Dorset,  of 
John  Horsey  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  Clifton  Maubank 
and  Turges  Melcombe,  **  Esquier  to  the  body  to  King 
Henry  viii,"  was  at  one  time  loose  at  East  Chelborough 
Rectory,  but  it  is  now  fixed  to  a  slab  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  church.  It  was  originally  laid  on  a  large 
stone  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  1531.  The  figures  are 
38  in.  in  height. 

Heraldry. — Two  shields  remain  bearing  the  follow- 
ing arms : — 

1.  Quarterly,  1st  and  Athy  azure,  three  horses'  heads, 
couped  or,  bridled  gules,  Horsey.     2nd  and  3rd 
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Barry  wavy  of  eight  argent  and  sahle,  a  saltaire 
or,  Maubank. 

2.  The  same,  impaling  azure  a  chevron  between 
three  cross-crosslets  fitch^e  or,  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  of  the  second,  Turges. 

John  Horsey,  Esq.,  is  bareheaded,  and  has  the  long  hair 
of  the  period.  He  wears  a  collar  of  mail,  a  cuirass  richly 
chased  with  scroll-work,  having  pauldrons,  the  right 
being  the  larger  ;  on  both  are  upright  neck  guards.  His 
coutesare  alike  in  size  (cf.  John  Dauntesay,  Esq.,  1559, 
West  Lavington  Church,  and  John  Baynton,  Esq.,  1516, 
Bronham  Church,  in  the  adjoining  County  of  Wiltshire, 
both  having,  as  they  should,  the  left  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  right) ;  his  genoulli^res  and  anelace  are 
large,  brassarts  and  vambraces  are  plain  ;  his  hands, 
without  gauntlets,  are  raised  in  attitude  of  prayer.  He 
has  a  short  skirt  of  taces,  having  two  fluted  tuilles 
dependent  from  it,  and  beneath  all  a  shirt  of  mail  :  his 
legs  are  encased  in  fluted  jambs  ;  on  his  feet  are  broad 
round-toed  soUerets,  rowel  spurs  being  screwed  into 
the  heels.  His  sword  is  of  usual  length,  and  hangs 
at  his  left  side,  its  point  appearing  behind  the  right 
heel. 

His  lady  wears  the  pedimental  head-dress  of  this  time 
and  earlier,  perfectly  plain  ;  a  long  gown,  puckered  at 
the  neck,  tight  sleeves,  furred  cuffs,  and  an  ornamental 
girdle  with  a  pomander  dependent  from  three  rosettes ; 
over  all  a  mantle,  falling  in  long  and  graceful  lines, 
fastened  across  the  breast  with  cordon  and  tassels. 

The  brass  to  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  and 
Dorothy  his  wife,  1529,  Cobham,  Kent,  is  very  similar, 
varying  only  in  trifling  ornamental  details,  and  might 
have  been  made  by  the  same  craftsman. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  this,  both  in  describing 
more  fully  our  brasses,  and  leading  from  their  heraldry 
to  particulars  of  family  and  life  ;  or  to  compare  at 
greater  length  their  peculiarities  with  those  of  similar 
brasses  in  other  counties,  but  selection  is  difficult  in  a 
short  paper. 

1907  16 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  with  George  Herbert — 

"  A  man  that  looks  on  glass. 
On  it  mftj  stay  his  eye  ; 
Or,  if  it  pleaaeth,  through  it  pasg 
And  then  the  Heavens  eapy." 

So  may  we,  I  think,  in  contemplating  these  memorials 
of  the  past,  look  beyond  the  mere  engraved  brass,  and 
imagine  for  a  moment  what  maoner  of  men  and  women 
were  here  depicted,  what  their  lives  and  surroundings 
were,  when  the  history  of  England  was  in  the  making. 

Look  beyond  the  church  and  the  old  Manor  House 
with  the  dwellings  under  its  wing,  to  a  time  when 
perchance  a  family  life  of  larger  scope  existed,  and  money 
was  not  the  only  vehicle  of  exchange. 

We  may  say  with  Ruskin — 

"The  Middle  A^es  had  their  wars  and  agonies,  bat  also   intense 

delights. 
Their  gold  wits  dashed  with  blood  ;  but  ours  is  sprinkled  with 

dust. 
Their  lifa  was  inwora  with  white  and  purple,  ours  is  one  seam- 

lesa  stuff  of  brown." 

Note. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Anti- 
quarian  Field    dub    for    permission    to   reproduce    the    illustrstioos 
accompanying  this  paper. — Ed. 


John   Artiir,  Mont  of  Miltoii  Abbey. 


THE  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  OF 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Bi  CHARLES   E.  KETSER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.3.A.,  Pbesidbst. 
{ Continued  Jrom  p.  156.^ 

LTHOUGH,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious article  on  this  subject,  the  Norman 
builders  usually  devoted  the  best  portion 
of  their  skill  and  ingenuity  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  doorways,  and  Notting- 
hamshire proves  no   exception    to  this 
rule,  still  we  find  in  this  county  much 
ornate  work  in  the  interior  of  the  churches,  the  arcades, 
chancel  and  tower  arches,  windows,  and  fonts  furnishing 
us  with  excellent  specimens  of  the  varied  and  effective 
designs  made  use  of  by  the  sculptors  and  masons  of  this 
early  architectural  period. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  churches  with  interior 
arcades  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  One  of  the 
earliest  is  the  Priory  Church  at  Blyth  (Fig,  16),  and  here 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  uncommon.  Instead  of 
the  usual  row  of  circular  columns,  we  find  a  series  of 
square  piers  carried  up  as  far  as  the  stringcourse  below 
the  triforium.  On  the  faces  of  these,  on  the  sides  towards 
the  nave  and  aisles,  are  engaged  shafts  supporting  the 
groining  ribs,  while  the  arches,  which  are  recessed  in  two 
plain  orders,  are  supported  on  semicircular  half  columns 
or  responds  with  square  chamfered  abaci  and  large 
capitals,  with  heads  or  tau  crosses  sculptured  on  them, 
similar  to  those  in  the  early  Norman  chapel  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Round  the  base  of  one  of  these  half 
columns,  on  the  north  side,  is  carved  a  double  cable 
pattern.   The  triforium  and  clerestory  remain  of  this  siime 
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period,  but  on  the  north  side  the  triforium  arches  have 
been  filled  in  by  later  sixteenth-century  windows.  The 
clerestory  arches  rest  on  large  nookshafts  with  plain 
cushion  capitals.  An  additional  arch  opens  from  the 
south  chapel  to  the  space  beneath  the  former  central 
tower.  An  excellent  account  by  the  late  Rev.  Precentor 
Venables  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  xv  of  the  Associated 
Architectural  Societies'  Journal.  Of  Lenton  Priory 
Church  only  one  column  of  the  former  nave  arcade 
remains  incorporated  with  a  modern  building.  It  is  of 
good  Norman  character. 

The  finest  example  in  Nottinghamshire  is  the  grand 
arcade  of  seven  arches  in  the  nave  of  Southwell  Minster. 
These  are,  apparently,  not  early  in  the  style,  and  are 
remarkable  both  for  their  massive  proportions  and  the 
excellent  taste  of  the  sculptured  enrichments.  Each  has 
a  hoodmould  embellished  with  the  billet  or  semicircular- 
arched  ornaments,  and  two  recessed  orders,  each  with  an 
engaged  roll  moulding.  These  are  supported  on  massive 
low  cylindrical  columns  (Fig.  17),  having  chamfered  abaci, 
circular  in  plan,  as  at  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Mahnes- 
bury,  and  other  examples,  mostly  of  late  date.  A  pattern 
of  slightly  raised  lozenges  is  carved  on  the  main  upper 
face.  The  capitals  are  flat  and  enriched  with  interlacing 
semicircular  arches  and  varied  scalloping,  and  with  a 
band  of  the  beaded  cable  below.  A  stringcourse  is  carried 
along  above  the  arcade  and  below  the  triforium,  which 
is  composed  of  low  arches,  of  the  same  width  as  those 
below,  and  with  similar  hoodmould  and  mouldings, 
resting  on  low  piers,  with  engaged  shafts  to  the  outer, 
and  semicircular  responds  to  the  inner,  orders,  and 
scalloped  capitals.  Above,  again,  is  another  stringcourse 
and  the  clerestory,  composed  of  a  series  of  semicircular 
arches,  supported  on  engaged  shafts  with  scalloped 
capitals.  There  is  a  passage  right  along  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  The  circular  window  openings  are 
plain  on  the  interior  side,  and  enclosed  within  a  semi- 
circular arch,  having  plain  imposts  and  chamfered  abaci. 
The  scheme  presents  us  with  an  excellent  example  of  the 
complete  arrangement  of  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  connection  with  our  more 
important  ecclesiastical  structures. 
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Of  the  arcades  remaining  in  the  parish  churches,  most 
are  of  late  date.  At  Hawksworth  only  the  Norman 
pillars  remain,  and  at  Sturton  le  Steeple  there  are  three 
semicircular- headed  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
with  lofty  cylindrical  columns.  In  the  vestry  are  pre- 
served numerous  fragments,  with  the  beakhead,  antique 
and  other  mouldings,  capitals,  bases,  etc.,  being  parts  of 
a  late  Norman  church  of  the  date  of  the  three  doorways 
still  remaining. 

At  South  CoUingham  (Fig.  18),  the  north  arcade  of  the 
nave  is  of  very  rich  design.  There  are  three  arches,  with 
a  break  between  the  middle  and  western  one,  which  is 
later  than  the  other  two.  These  have  the  semicircular- 
arched  pattern  on  the  hoodmould,  which  is  carried  round 
the  arches  and  rests  on  a  bracket  between  them  (Fig.  19), 
sculptured  into  the  form  of  a  monster  head,  with  a  human 
head  in  its  mouth.  To  the  outer  order  are  several  courses 
of  zigzag,  and  on  the  soffit  of  the  inner  are  two  bold 
engaged  roll  mouldings.  The  abacus  is  massive  and 
chamfered.  There  is  a  respond  supporting  the  inner 
order,  and  engaged  shaft  to  the  outer  order,  with  scal- 
loped capitals  attached  to  square  piers.  The  western 
arch  (Fig.  20)  is  very  richly  carved,  with  grooved  and 
chamfered  hoodmould,  three  courses  of  outturned  zigzag 
with  two  rows  of  beading,  and  lozenges  on  the  soffit,  on 
the  outer  order,  and  on  the  inner  deeply-sunk  lozenges 
on  face  and  soffit,  forming  another  row  of  lozenges  on  the 
angle.  The  abacus  is  massive,  grooved  and  chamfered. 
On  the  west  side  the  half  round  respond  and  engaged 
shaft  with  scalloped  capitals  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
two  eastern  arches.  On  the  east  side  the  respond  is 
keel-shaped,  and  this  and  the  shaft  have  flat  foliage  on 
the  capitals. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  South  CoUingham 
is  South  Scarle  Church  (Fig.  21),  with  two  very  beautiful 
and  highly-enriched  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
of  the  same  character,  and  probably  by  the  same  hand,  as 
the  later  work  at  South  CoUingham.  The  arches  are 
semicircular,  with  a  hoodmould  springing  from  the  head 
of  a  priest  (Fig.  22)  above  the  central  column,  and  with 
a  band  of  zigzag  on  face  and  soffit,  terminating  east  and 
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west  on  a  kind  of  roll,  as  though  for  winding  in  the 
zigzag  bands.  There  are  two  recessed  orders ;  on  the 
outer  are  large  and  irregularly-shaped  sunk  lozenges  on 
face  and  soffit,  set  on  an  angle  roll ;  on  the  inner  are 
also  sunk  lozenges  on  face  and  soffit,  forming  raised 
lozenges  on  the  angle.  The  abacus  is  chamfered,  of  the 
late  type,  but  square  in  plan.  The  central  column  is 
cylindrical,  and  the  east  and  west  responds  are  half 
rounds.  The  east  capital  is  scalloped ;  the  central  and 
west  have  interlacing  scroll  foliage.  The  work  is  late, 
but  the  design  is  most  elegant,  and  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  other  carving  of  the  same  period. 

Most  of  the  other  examples  in  the  county  are  com- 
paratively plain.  At  Carlton  in  Lindrick  are  three  semi- 
circular arches  on  either  side  of  the  nave  (those  on  the 
south  are  new),  with  two  recessed  orders  (Fig.  23),  each 
having  an  engaged  angle  roll  and  large  cylindrical  column 
with  abacus  and  capital  octagonal  in  plan,  the  latter 
ornamented  with  early  foliage.  At  Elton  an  arcade  of  late 
semicircular  arches  is  walled  up,  and  plain  late  examples 
still  remain  at  Barn  by  in  the  Willows,  Bunny,  Hay  ton, 
Orston,  and  Ratcliffe-on-Soar.  At  Teversal,  the  south 
arcade  consists  of  four  semicircular  arches  with  two 
chamfered  orders,  supported  on  circular  columns  and 
half-round  responds,  the  central  pier  being  diflferent.  this 
being  composed  of  four  engaged  shafts  with  a  fillet  band 
carried  down  the  face  of  each  of  them.  At  Cuckney 
there  are  six  arches  between  the  nave  and  north  aisle, 
semicircular,  with  continuous  chamfered  hoodmould  and 
two  chamfered  orders,  supported  on  the  west  on  a  semi- 
circular respond  and  circular  columns,  next  on  two  piers 
composed  of  four  semicircular  shafts,  and  then  on  an 
octagonal  column  and  semi-octagonal  respond  on  the  east. 
At  Attenborough  the  arches,  three  and  a-half  on  each 
side,  are  lofty  and  semicircular-headed,  but  of  Transitional 
character.  Those  on  the  north  have  a  continuous  hood- 
mould  studded  with  nailheads  and  resting  on  heads 
(this  is  plain  on  the  side  towards  the  aisle).  There  is 
an  outer  order  with  the  keel-shaped  moulding  on  the 
angle  and  a  hollow  on  either  side,  and  an  inner  massive 
and   chamfered.      These   rest   on   a   chamfered   abacus, 
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square  on  plan,  and  are  supported  on  circular  columns 
with  well-carved  capitals.  On  the  east  is  a  beaded  scroll 
and  heads,  on  the  next  nailheads  and  foliage,  on  the  next 
human-headed  dragons,  and  on  the  next,  foliage.  The 
arches  on  the  south  are  similar  to  those  on  the  north, 
except  that  there  is  a  roll  instead  of  the  keel-shaped  on 
the  angle  of  the  outer  order.  The  capitals  are  also 
elaborately  carved  and  of  somewhat  later  type;  on  the 
east  are  large  four-leaved  roses,  on  the  next  curious  scaly 
creatures  with  human  heads  and  feet,  a  bat  and  other 
monsters ;  on  the  next,  roses,  a  pig,  and  several  mon- 
strosities, and  on  the  next  a  head  of  a  bishop,  etc.,  at 
each  angle,  and  a  rose  between.  These  must  be  of  late 
twelfth-century  date.  At  North  Muskham  the  arches 
are  plain,  but  considerable  remains  of  coloured  decoration 
have  recently  been  found  on  them. 

At  Worksop  Priory  Church  are  ten  semicircular  arches 
on  either  side  of  the  nave.  The  eastern  arch  on  each 
side  with  half-round  respond  and  circular  column  is  very 
similar  to  those  at  Southwell.  It  has  the  semicircular- 
arched  moulding  on  the  face  and  billet  on  the  chamfer  of 
the  hoodmould,  a  hollow  and  roll  to  the  outer  order,  and 
double  roll  on  the  soffit  of  the  inner.  The  abacus  is 
circular  on  plan,  and  the  capital  is  flat  and  ornamented 
with  the  antique  foliage  design.  The  other  arches  are  of 
much  later  date,  and  of  quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  (Fig.  24).  They  are  exceedingly  elegant  in 
their  enrichment  and  proportions,  and  form  one  of  the 
finest  arcades  to  be  found  in  this  country.  They  have  a 
continuous  hoodmould  with  a  series  of  an  early  form  of 
the  dogtooth  in  a  hollow,  and  two  recessed  orders,  the 
outer  with  a  roll  on  the  angle,  the  inner  with  double  roll 
on  the  soffit.  They  are  supported  on  columns  (Fig.  25) 
alternately  cylindrical  and  octagonal,  the  abacus  being  in 
all  cases  octagonal  with  a  band  of  the  early  dogtooth  in  a 
hollow,  and  early  bunch  foliage  of  varied  design  adorning 
the  capitals  below.  The  triforium  is  also  very  elegant  in 
its  details,  with  a  series  of  large  semicircular  arches 
above  the  main  arcade,  and  smaller  pointed  arches  filling 
up  the  intervening  spaces,  and  forming  a  continuous 
series.     The  billet  ornament  is  introduced  on  the  hood- 
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mould  both  of  the  larpje  and  small  arches.  The  former 
have  two  recessed  orders  with  an  angle  roll  resting  on 
nookshafts  and  bell-shaped  capitals,  some  with  bunch 
foliage  to  the  outer,  and  plain  chamfered  inner,  order. 
The  small  arches  are  decorated  with  the  dogtooth  and 
have  plain  jambs.  Above  is  the  clerestory,  with  lofty 
semicircular  arches,  having  the  angle  roll  supported  on 
nookshafts.  The  west  arch  on  each  side  supports  one  of 
the  western  towers,  and  is  separated  by  a  plain  pier  from 
the  rest  of  the  arcade.  The  mouldings  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  arches,  but  keel-shaped  respond  shafts 
are  attached  to  the  piers  on  each  side.  A  similar  arch 
supporting  the  east  wall  of  each  tower  opens  respectively 
into  the  north  and  south  aisle.  The  whole  scheme  is 
admirable,  and  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  Transitional  work,  where 
pointed  arches  are  introduced  with  characteristics  show- 
ing still  lingering  traces  of  the  Norman  style.  At 
Egmanton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  are  four 
pointed  arches  on  circular  columns,  with  square  chamfered 
abacus  and  flat  foliage  on  the  capitals  (Fig.  26). 

At  Caunton  the  three  eastern  arches  have  hoodmould 
and  chamfered  member,  and  rest  on  circular  columns 
with  square  abaci,  and  scroll  and  foliage  on  the  capitals 
on  the  south  side,  some  sawtooth  ornament  on  the  east 
abacus  on  the  north.  At  Cornwell,  on  the  south  of  the 
nave,  are  three  arches  in  two  recessed  orders  on  circular 
columns  with  octagonal  abaci.  At  Shelton  the  arches  of 
the  south  arcade  are  obtusely  pointed,  with  circular 
columns  and  capitals.  At  Clifton  are  three  obtusely- 
pointed  arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave ;  the  west 
has  been  somewhat  altered,  but  the  two  east  have  a  bold 
dogtooth  ornament  on  the  hoodmould,  and  hollow  and 
keel-shaped  on  the  angle  of  the  arch.  The  abaci  are 
square  on  plan.  The  columns  and  responds  are  circular, 
with  flat  capitals  ornamented  with  conventional  foliage. 
At  Norwell  the  three  eastern  arches  on  either  side  of  the 
nave  are  acutely  pointed,  those  on  the  south  resting  on 
lofty  cylindrical  columns  with  flat  foliated  capitals  and 
octagonal  abaci,  and  claws  to  the  bases;  those  on  the 
north  supported  on  octagonal  columns  with  circular  abaci 
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and  capitals.     This  is,  of  course,  late  Transitional  work  of 
quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  Norman  vaulting  the  remains  are  very  few.  At 
Blyth  the  north  aisle  retains  its  early  stone  groining, 
with  plain  semicircular  arches  springing  from  the  nave 
piers  and  carried  across  direct  to  the  opposite  wall.  At 
Southwell  the  aisles  have  more  elaborate  groining ;  the 
ribs,  which  are  ornamented  with  a  double  roll  moulding, 
are  carried  directly  across  to  a  bracket  in  the  aisle  wall 
opposite,  and  diagonally  to  a  bracket  facing  the  next 
column  on  either  side,  each  pair  of  these  diagonal  ribs 
intersecting  at  the  centre  of  each  bay.  At  Newark 
Church  is  a  crypt  with  late  Norman  groining,  and  at 
Newark  Castle  is  another  crypt  of  rather  late  twelfth- 
century  date,  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Of  Norman  chancel  and  tower  arches,  only  a  few  remain, 
but  most  of  these  are  excellent  examples  of  this  period 
of  architecture.  The  west  tower  arch  of  Plumtree 
Church  (Fig.  27)  is  massive  and  early  Norman,  with 
three  plain  recessed  orders  on  grooved  and  chamfered 
abacus  and  plain  jambs.  At  Carlton  in  Lindrick  the 
tower  arch  (Fig.  23)  is  also  of  early  date,  with  chamfered 
hoodmould  and  two  recessed  orders,  each  having  an 
engaged  roll  moulding.  These  rest  on  engaged  shafts, 
with  a  series  of  single  leaves  or  loops  on  the  capitals, 
similar  to  those  on  the  hoodmould  of  the  west  tower  arch 
and  an  early  window  at  Stow  Church,  Lincolnshire,  a 
cable  band  below,  and  chamfered  abacus  above.  The 
west  tower  arch  of  Mansfield  Church  is  also  of  early 
character,  with  two  plain  orders,  chamfered  abacus,  and 
slightly-projecting  inner  jambs.  At  Warsop  the  west 
tower  arch  is  also  interesting,  with  an  engaged  roll  on 
the  angle  of  the  outer  order,  and  deeply-cut  zigzag  or 
indented  on  either  side  of  a  roll  moulding  on  the  soffit  of 
the  inner  order.  The  abacus  is  massive  and  chamfered. 
There  is  an  engaged  shaft  to  the  outer  and  half-round 
respond  to  the  inner  order,  with  the  early  scroll  foliage 
on  the  angle  of  the  capitals  and  cable  band  below.  At 
Winkbourn  a  very  bold  form  of  zigzag  is  carried  round 
the  west  tower  arch,  and  a  smaller  band  of  zigzag  down 
the  jambs.  Considerable  alterations  have  taken  place 
here  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
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The   four   arches    supporting    the   central    tower    of 
Southwell    Minster   are  very  fine  and   lofty,   with    the 
semicircular  arched  and  billet  or  the  hoodmould,  and  a 
bold  form  of  the  cable  and  roll  mouldings,  those  on  the 
east  and  west  supported  on  a  central  and  side  half-round 
engaged  shaft,  with  square  capital  and  chamfered  abacus, 
those  on  the  north  and  south  on  a  massive  half-circular 
column,  with  chamfered  abacus  and  flat  foliated  capital, 
round  on  plan,  like  those  in  the  nave.     The  capitals  of 
the  western  arch  are  scalloped  ;  those  of  the  eastern  one 
are  most  elaborately  carved  with  a  series  of  New  Testament 
subjects.     On    the   south    side,    on    the   central   capital 
(Fig.  28),  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  supporting  the  Cross  within 
a  medallion  and  foliage  with  birds  on  the  branches  and 
a  beaded  cable  band  below.     On  the  west  capital  is  the 
Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem   (Fig.    29),    our   Lord 
riding  towards  a  building  with  cupolas,  and  two  figures 
spreading  their  garments  before  Him,  while  three  more 
follow  behind,  one  holding  (?)  a  key.     There  is  an  angel 
within  a  medallion  above,  on  the  east  capital  (Fig.  30). 
The  subject  represents  our  Lord  washing  the  feet  of  one 
of  the  disciples,  with  an  angel  holding  the  towel  behind 
Him,  and  three  figures  seated  in  front. 

On  the  western  of  the  capitals  on  the  north  side 
(Fig.  31)  is  the  Last  Supper,  with  the  Holy  Dove  within 
a  medallion  above  the  head  of  our  Lord.  On  the  central 
capital  is,  in  the  centre,  the  Virgin  seated,  with  the 
Infant  Saviour  on  her  lap  and  a  sword  in  her  right  hand, 
and  another  figure  seated  by  her  side.  In  front  of  them 
is  an  angel  beckoning  on  a  figure  approaching  in  a 
reverential  attitude,  while  two  more  figures  stand  behind. 
A  figure  in  ecclesiastical  vestments,  standing  at  an  altar 
under  a  canopy,  is  also  pointing  to  the  two  seated 
figures,  on  the  west  side  of  the  capital.  There  is  an 
angel,  within  a  medallion,  above.  This  subject  possibly 
represents  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  On  the 
eastern  capital  is  a  procession  of  several  figures,  each 
holding  (?)  a  sceptre  or  lily  in  the  left  hand,  advancing 
towards  the  central  subject,  while  an  angel  is  introduced 
within  a  medallion  above,  beckoning  them  on.  All  the 
figures  have  the  nimbus  round  the  head.  It  is  unwise 
to  attempt  an  interpretation  for  this  subject,  though  it 
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seems  to  be  connected  with  that  on  the  central  capital. 
Although  this  sculpture  is  so  far  from  the  ground,  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  executed,  and  great 
vigour  is  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  the  several  subjects, 
which  aflFord  excellent  examples  of  the  costume,  etc.,  of 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

At  Worksop  the  western  arch  of  the  former  central 
tower  is  now  walled  up,  with  a  roll  moulding  on  the  arch, 
and  beaded  acanthus  and  lozenge  on  the  capitals.  The 
piers  of  the  former  north  and  south  arches  remain,  with 
engaged  sliafts  and  beaded  foliage,  semicircles,  and  scal- 
loping on  the  capitals.  The  arches  opening  from  the  aisles 
to  the  former  transepts  also  remain.  They  are  stilted 
and  enriched  with  a  bold  type  of  the  zigzag  ornament. 
At  Blyth  the  fine  Norman  chancel  arch  is  now  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  church.  It  has  several  roll  mouldings, 
a  chamfered  abacus,  respond  shaft,  with  engaged  shaft  on 
each  side,  and  large  weatherworn  capitals.  At  Ratcliffe- 
on-Soar  the  tower  arch  is  of  Transitional  date,  pointed 
with  chamfered  hoodmould  and  two  chamfered  orders, 
supported  on  a  small  abacus,  and  banded  shaft  with  bell- 
shaped  capital  to  the  outer  order,  the  inner  jambs  being 
plain. 

At  Calverton  the  capitals  of  the  chancel  arch  have  the 
scroll  ornament,  and  on  one,  within  an  oblong  medallion, 
similar  to  those  at  Southwell,  is  a  figure  of  a  bishop, 
alleged  to  represent  St.  Wilfrid,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
North. 

At  Newark  the  piers  and  capitals  of  late  Norman  date, 
of  what  were  no  doubt  designed  to  be  the  supports  of  a 
central  tower,  have  been  preserved.  There  are  several 
excellent  Norman  chancel  arches,  most  of  them  being  of 
early  date.  At  Halam  (Fig.  32)  the  chancel  arch  has  on 
its  western  face  a  chamfered  hoodmould,  hollow  and  roll 
on  the  outer,  and  three  half-round  mouldings  on  the 
soffit  of  the  inner,  order.  The  abacus  is  chamfered,  with 
the  lozenge  ornament  on  the  main  portion,  and  indented 
and  beaded  semicircles  below.  There  is  an  engaged 
shaft  on  each  side  to  the  outer  and  half-round  respond 
to  the  inner  order.  The  capitals  are  scalloped.  At 
Pleasley  the  arch  is  also  fine,  with  the  cable  and  two 
courses  of  billets  on  the  hoodmould,  and  two  orders  with 
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hollow  and  bold  angle  roll,  chamfered  abacus,  and  engaged 
shafts  with  varied  scalloping  on  the  capitals.  The  arch 
has  been  decorated  with  a  scroll  pattern  in  red  on  a 
white  ground. 

At  the  ruined  church  of  South  Wheatley  the  chancel 
arch  is  still  standing ;  the  hoodmould  has  been  much 
mutilated.  There  are  two  orders  with  roll  mouldings, 
massive  chamfered  abacus,  and  two  engaged  shafts  with 
large  cushion  capitals.  At  Littleborough  the  chancel  arch 
is  of  later  date  than  the  outer  walls.  It  is  of  early  Norman 
design  with  the  hoodmould  hacked  away,  and  two 
recessed  orders,  a  bold  roll  on  the  outer,  while  the  inner 
is  plain.  The  abacus  is  massive  and  chamfered,  and  there 
is  one  shaft  on  each  side  with  large  capital,  having  some 
shallow  carving  on  the  upper  part,  a  cable  band  and 
kind  of  leaf  ornament  on  the  lower  portion,  and  another 
cable  band  below.  At  Laneham,  in  this  same  district, 
the  chancel  arch  is  of  considerable  width,  with  a  bold 
engaged  roll  to  the  outer  and  a  plain  inner  order,  massive 
chamfered  abacus,  engaged  shaft  to  the  outer  order,  with 
scalloped  capitals.  At  Everton  the  chancel  arch  is  orna- 
mented witn  several  rows  of  zigzag.  At  Orston  the 
chancel  arch  is  plain  semicircular,  but  of  late  date.  At 
Carlton  in  Lindrick  the  arch  of  later  date  is  supported  on 
two  engaged  shafts  on  each  side  with  scalloped  capitals, 
an  interlacing  pattern  on  the  abacus  on  the  south  and 
pellets  on  that  on  the  north  side. 

At  Southwell  Minster  a  walled-up  arch  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  south  transept  formerly  opened  into  an 
apsidal  chapel.  It  is  enriched  with  the  cable  moulding. 
The  windows  in  the  transepts  are  also  highly  decorated 
on  the  interior  side  with  the  roll,  cable,  and  billet  mould- 
ings. In  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  to  the  west  of 
the  porch  is  a  plain  semicircular  monumental  recess,  now 
filled  by  a  Purbeck  marble  slab,  with  raised  cross,  which, 
though  recently  placed  there,  may  now  be  occupying  its 
original  situation.  There  are  some  other  early  stones 
with  crosses,  which  may  also  date  from  the  twelfth 
century.  At  Carlton  in  Lindrick  is  a  semicircular  arch 
in  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  at 
Blyth  on  the  north  exterior  wall  of  the  north  transept, 
formerly  in    the  cloisters,   are  two   semicircular  arched 
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recesses,  the  eastern  one  with  a  bold  roll  round  the  arch. 
There  is  a  raised  stone  table  to  each  of  them. 

At  Cuckney,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  an 
early  piscina,  with  an  almost  triangular  arched  recess, 
ornamented  with  the  nailhead  and  dogtooth.  This  is 
probably  of  late  twelfth-century  date.  At  Littleborough, 
the  projecting  basin  of  the  piscina  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  has  a  band  of  the  nailhead  ornament  of  late 
Norman  character.  At  ToUerton  is  preserved  a  pillar 
piscina^  with  banded  shaft  enriched  with  the  lozenge 
ornament,  and  the  early  scroll  design  on  the  bowl,  which 
is  shaped  like  a  Norman  capital. 

There  are  not  many  Norman  fonts  surviving  in  the 
county,  and  only  two  or  three  of  these  retain  features  of 
special  interest.  At  Beckingham  and  Stokeham  the 
fonts  are  plain  and  tub-shaped,  while  that  at  Egmanton 
(Fig.  26)  is  also  plain  and  cup-shaped  on  an  octagonal 
plinth.  At  Bingham  the  old  font  with  plain  circular 
bowl  is  (or  was)  preserved  in  the  south  porch,  while  the 
fonts  still  in  use  at  North  Wheatley,  Sturton  le  Steeple, 
and  Keyworth  have  circular  bowls  supported  on  a  more 
slender  stem,  that  of  the  last  named  being  modern.  The 
font  at  Edwalton  has  a  square  bowl,  chamfered  off  at  the 
angles,  while  that  at  Wysall  has  a  circular  bowl,  resting 
on  a  central  stem  and  four  modern  shafts. 

At  Carlton  in  Lindrick  the  bowl  of  the  ancient  font  is 
still  preserved.  It  is  circular,  swelling  out  towards  the 
centre,  and  has  a  band  of  scalloping  round  the  lower 
portion.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  may  be  of  very  early  date 
and  coeval  with  the  pre-Norman  portions  of  the  church. 

Outside,  at  the  east  end  of  Thurgarton  Priory  Church, 
is  the  old  font  with  a  very  small  bowl,  ornamented  with 
a  series  of  semicircular  arches,  and  a  kind  of  projecting 
label  at  each  angle.  It  stands  on  an  octagonal  stem. 
At  Laneham  the  font  is  large  and  tub-shaped,  with  eight 
semicircular  arches  on  shafts  with  rather  late  Norman 
capitals.  At  Kirklington  the  bowl  and  base  are  octa- 
gonal, the  former  having  three  intersecting  semicircular 
arches  on  each  face,  resting  on  shafts  with  cushion  capitals, 
with  one  exception,  where  we  find  the  Norman  scroll :  a 
band  of  the  star  ornament  is  carried  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowl.     The  font  at  Bole  is  of  Transitional 
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character,  with  octagonal  bowl  and  base.  On  the  bowl 
is  a  continuous  series  of  semicircular  arches,  enriched 
with  the  semicircular  arched  ornament,  and  a  groove  and 
engaged  roll  on  the  angle.  At  Screveton  the  circular  bowl 
is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  intersecting  semicircular 
arches  on  shafts  of  late  character.  At  Hoveringham  the 
bowl  has  a  small  shaft  with  large  capital  and  base  at  each 
angle,  and  some  shallow  zigzag  work  on  the  lower  part 
The  stem  and  plinth  are  modern.  At  Blyth  the  font  has 
been  much  altered,  but  is  probably  the  original  Norman 
one  with  eighteenth-century  cherubs  on  the  upper  and 
fluting  round  the  lower  part  of  the  circular  bowl.  At 
Pleasley  is  preserved  in  the  vestry  the  bowl  of  an  ancient 
font,  which  appears  to  be  of  late  twelfth-century  date, 
and  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  octagonal,  six  of  the  sides 
being  without  ornament;  on  the  other  two  are  beaded 
semicircular  arches  springing  from  a  head  at  the  angle, 
and  below  one  of  these  is  an  ecclesiastic  fully  vested 
with  maniple,  etc.,  holding  a  chalice  in  his  left  hand  and 
a  paten  with  wafer  above  it  in  his  right ;  both  are 
marked  with  the  Cross,  and  a  trefoiled  leaf,  perhaps 
emblematical  of  the  Trinity,  springs  from  the  wafer. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  font  in  the  county,  and 
perhaps  in  England,  is  that  in  the  parish  church  at  Lenton 
(Fig.  33),  but  formerly  in  the  abbey  church  there.  It  is 
of  very  large  dimensions,  with  oblong  bowl,  having  an 
engaged  shaft  at  each  angle,  with  cushion  capital  orna- 
mented with  foliage,  and  a  beaded  band  below.  The 
four  sides  are  most  elaborately  sculptured,  the  carving 
being  of  exceptional  merit.  On  the  east  side  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  centre  of  the  lower  portion,  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord.  As  on  the  capital  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Adel 
in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere,  the  water  is  raised  in  a  heap 
to  the  waist  of  our  Lord.  St.  John  the  Baptist  stands 
at  His  side,  while  the  "dextera  Dei "  emerges  from  a 
cloud  above  His  head.  On  either  side  are  two  com- 
partments, semicircular  headed ;  and,  divided  by  a  band 
from  the  lower  tier,  are  six  similar  compartments  above. 
Each  contains  the  figure  of  an  angel  and  a  demi-angel 
above.  There  is  a  border  of  lilies  within  medallions 
between  the  two  tiers,  and  along  the  upper  verge. 
This   is   carried   along  all   four   sides.      On    the    south 
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side  is  the  Crucifixion.  Our  Lord  is  represented 
on  a  large  cross,  which  has  scroll  patterns  as  termi- 
nations to  the  upper  limhs.  He  has  a  single  garment 
from  the  waist  down  to  the  knees.  Above  each  arm 
of  the  cross  is  an  angel  swinging  a  censer,  and  below 
a  soldier  with  spear  piercing  His  right  side.  On  either 
side  is  the  thief  on  the  Cross,  with  legs  crossed  and  arms 
drawn  over  the  cross  limb.  From  the  mouth  of  the  one 
on  our  Lord's  right,  a  small  nude  figure,  representing  the 
soul,  is  ascending  to  Heaven,  while  the  soul  of  the  one  on 
His  left  is  plunging  into  Hell,  portrayed  by  the  open  jaws 
of  a  large  dragon.  The  west  side  is  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  a  large  cross,  having  a  rose  within  a 
circular  medallion  in  the  centre,  and  a  half  rose  within  a 
semicircular  medallion  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  and 
side  limbs.  In  the  two  lower  compartments  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  Marys  at  the  sepulchre,  the  three 
holy  women,  holding  boxes  of  spices,  being  shown  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  sepulchre,  with  arched  sides  and  a 
cupola  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  with  two  rudely 
sculptured  pinnacles  and  an  angel  guarding  it,  on  the 
right.  Above,  on  the  right  side,  is  the  Resurrection ; 
our  Lord  rising  from  the  tomb  and  giving  the  Benedic- 
tion. Two  soldiers  are  introduced  on  His  right,  while 
a  third  is  asleep  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  slab  covering 
the  sarcophagus,  which  is  partly  raised  so  as  to  display 
the  shroud  within.  On  the  left  side  is  the  Ascension  ; 
our  Lord  giving  the  Benediction,  a  figure  seated  on  His 
right,  and  the  heads  of  several  of  His  apostles  witnessing 
His  ascent  into  Heaven.  On  the  north  face  is  a  large 
Maltese  cross  with  foliated  edges,  a  large  double  rose  at 
the  centre,  and  foliage  within  semi-medallions  at  the 
extremities.  A  large  leaf  is  introduced  between  each 
limb.  The  basin  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quatre- 
foil,  with  lilies  filling  up  the  intervening  spaces  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  font  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
painted,  but  a  little  green  colour,  probably  due  to  damp, 
was  alone  visible  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  in  1886.  The 
carving,  especially  of  the  figures,  is  somewhat  crude,  but 
considerable  merit  is  displayed  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
crosses  and  architectural  details. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  county,  as  in  other 
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parts  of  the  country,  it  was  customary,  during  the  Norman 
period,  to  embellish  the  walls  and  other  portions  of  the 
buildings  with  painting,  but  very  little  has  survived  to 
our  time.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  colouring 
on  the  chancel  arch  at  Pleasley,  and  the  tradition  that 
the  font  at  Lenton  had  originally  been  painted.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  decoration  are  still  visible,  on  the 
ceiling  and  elsewhere,  of  the  bay  of  the  north  aisle  to  the 
west  of  the  north  doorway  of  Southwell  Minster.  On  the 
east  capital  of  the  early  Norman  arch  opening  from  the 
south  chapel  to  the  tower  space  at  Blyth  Church  is  a 
scroll  pattern  painted  in  red.  No  doubt  more  painting 
has  been  found  during  the  restoration  of  the  several 
churches,  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  On 
the  arches  at  North  Muskham,  remains  of  colouring  have 
been  recently  discovered. 

Such  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  more  interesting 
specimens  of  Norman  work  still  remaining  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  work  of  the  twelfth-century  builders,  so 
much  of  which  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  has  happily  survived  to  our  time,  is  still  well 
represented  in  this  particular  county.  Mention  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  made  of  Thorney  Church,  entirely  built  in 
the  Norman  style,  and  completed  in  the  year  1850. 
There  we  find  details  suggested  by  (not  copied  from) 
selected  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  e,g., 
the  west  doorway  from  typical  Norfolk  examples,  a  wheel 
window  from  Barfreston,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  hardly 
happy  or  successful.  The  small  windows,  filled  with  dark 
glass,  obscure  the  light  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  discern  the  internal  features,  and  the  carving 
of  the  various  details  is  unequal,  so  that  one,  even  though 
he  may  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  particular 
style,  can  hardly  be  impressed  by  this  somewhat  belated 
attempt  to  imitate  architectural  designs  which  had  ceased 
to  be  in  favour  for  nearly  650  years.  Possibly  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  chastening  hand  of  time  may  have  an 
improving  effect. 
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